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OLD-FASHIONED  WINTEES. 


WHAT  has  Ijecorao  of  tliem? 
Why  hare  we  no  snow  now- 
a-dajs?  Why  is  the  Thameij  never 
frozen  over?  Why  are  tbo  people 
noYtir  lost  in  s^uDTv^tkiftti  ?  Why 
have  fikatcs  heeomo  as  obsolete  or 
as  much  thinps  of  the  past  as  stage- 
comrhoa  and  Jies^ian  Ixiota'?  How 
is  it  that  J  in  them  dajs,  we  import 
our  ieo  from  foreign  coimtrieH,  and 
KoU  it  by  the  pound  like  tea  and 
sugar  ?  Grapes  ripened  by  the  smi 
of  the  BQiith  are  uot  so  very  much 
dearer  than  water  frozen  hj  tbo  icy 
brcfttb  of  the  North.  The  confet'- 
tioner  sends  home  our  ice  in  a  pretty 
pail,  as  if  it  were  something  dainty 
and  precious.     There  are  children 

who  can  walk  and  talk  among  ns  here  in  England  who  nexer  saw  snow. 

Snow,  in  fact,  has  gone  out  of  &8hion.    I  can  well  remember  when  it  first 
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heffan  to  go  out  of  faehioiL  It  yma 
about  twelve  years  ago.  At  that 
time  I  had  some  hand  in  'getting 
up'  the  Ghristmflfi  Number  of  an 
illustrated  paper.  I  was  tremen- 
dously proud  of  being  so  engaged, 
for  I  was  but  a  mere  lad  in  my 
teens,  and  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
youtibu  Nevertheless  I  was  in- 
trusted with  the  writing  of  an  article 
about  Christmas,  and  my  general 
instructions  were  to  introduce  snow, 
icicles,  holly-berries,  mistletoe,  and 
robin  redbreasts.  And  I  believe  I 
did  introduce  them,-— laid  them  on 
thick;  and  at  least,  as  regards 
quantity,  gave  plenty  for  the  money. 
It  was  a  snowy  number  altogether. 
The  woodcuts  all  represented  snow 
scenes.  I  remember  there  was  a 
mail  coach  struggling  along  a  coun- 
try road  against  a  blinding  drift,  the 
outsides  muffled  up  and  holding  their 
heads  down  to  catch  the  snow  on 
the  tops  of  their  hats ;  there  was  a 
deserted  street  several  feet  deep  in 
snow,  with  nobody  showing  but  a 
solitaiy  policeman,  all  the  rest  of 
the  community  being  supposed  to 
be  indoors  sitting  round  the  blazing 
yule  log,  drinking  punch,  kissing 
under  the  mistletoe,  and  wishing 
each  other  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  new  year;  there  was  a  wood 
scene  with  footsteps  through  the 
snow,  and  a  single  robin  sitting  on 
a  bare  branch  in  the  foreground ; 
there  was  a  lively  display  upon  the 
ice,  where  the  skaters  were  depicted 
in  all  the  familiar  attitudes  of  lean- 
ing forward  and  lifting  up  one  leg, 
and  of  poising  themselves  on  the 
very  centre  of  their  backs  with  their 
he^  in  the  air,  signifying  that  they 
had  come  to  grief;  there  were  boys 
snowballing ;  and  there  was  a  coun- 
try manor-house,  with  gleaming 
windows,  in  which  a  friendly  party 
was  supposed  to  be  snowed  up,  and 
telling  stories  to  each  other ;  there 
was  a  pictuf  esque  boy  with  a  shovel 
and  a  broom,  ringing  a  bell,  and 
saying,  '  Clean  your  doorstep,  sir?' 
— in  £ct,  there  was  snow  in  all  our 
pictures  and  snow  in  all  our  arti- 
cles; and  I  at  least  felt  satisfied  that 
we  had  held  the  '  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture '  as  it  ought  to  be  at  Christmas 
time. 
Yon  will  understand  that  this 


number  was  prepared  some  weeks 
beforehand.  Lideed,  I  believe  the 
artist  had  set  to  work  on  'The 
Manor-house  snowed  up,'  early  in 
July,  when  of  course  he  had  to  draw 
largely  upon  his  recollections  and 
his  imagination.  The  articles,  too, 
were  alT  finished  by  the  end  of  No- 
vember, when  our  inspirations  were 
chiefly  derived  from  fog.  But  no 
doubt  it  would  come  all  right. 
Christmas  would  arrive,  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  wrapped  in 
his  mantle  of  snow;  and  all  t^t 
our  pens  and  pencils  had  depicted 
would  be  highly  appropriate.  But 
no ;  just  as  if  to  spite  us  and  biing 
all  our  picturesque  labours  to 
nought,  Christmas  arrived  under  an 
umbrella,  with  a  drop  at  his  nose 
notfrozerL  Coaches  and  caniageB 
in£toid  of  ruling  parallel  ruts  in  the 
soft  white  snow,  splashed  tlie  footr 
passengers  with  mud;  no  living 
creature  stood  upon  one  1^  but  the 
miserable  fowl  seekiog  shelter  from 
the  rain ;  if  any  one  presented  hinn 
self  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  it  was 
owing  to  the  grea^  mud  on  the 
pavement,  or  possibly  a  piece  of 
orange  peel.  Instead  of  tne  pro- 
minent ware  in  the  shop  windows 
being  bundles  of  skates,  it  was  bun- 
dles of  umbrellas ;  if  the  boys  in  the 
streets  pdited  each  other  it  was  with 
stones;  if  there  were  parties  at 
country  manor-houses,  half  the 
guests  were  laid  up  with  catarrh. 

People  came  and  stood  under  um- 
brellas looking  in  through  the  win- 
dow at  our  snow  pictures  and  smiled 
grinily.  It  certainly  was  very  pro- 
voking. Who  could  believe  my  de- 
scription of  '  Snowbound  in  a  High- 
land Shieling  at  Tule,'  with  uie 
streets  running  with  rivers  of  mud^ 
and  the  thermometer  ten  degrees 
above  freeziDg  point?  They  could 
not  sympathise  with  it  at  any  rate. 
And  think  of  the  effort  I  had  made 
to  realize  the  scene !  Before  I  be- 
gan that  article  I  went  round  to  the 
wheelwright's  and  procured  a  large 
chump  of  wood  for  a  yule  log. 
Being  ready  to  begin  I  made  up  a 
blazing  fire  with  the  chump  on  the 
top;  drew  my  curtains  close, tried 
to  imagine  that  the  fog  outside  was 
snow,  hung  up  before  me  a  view  of 
the  Alps,  and  began  to  write  with 
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the  BerruLt  girl  bloinng  ihioxigh 
the  keyhole  to  ^ye  me  an  idea  of 
the  howling  wind.  And  all  for 
nothing. 

I  am  bound  to  Bay  that  the  editor 
of  the  illustrated  paper  held  on  by 
Mb  belief  in  a  snowy  CHIiristmas-day 
most  manf  ally ;  bat  he  was  disap- 
pointed so  often  that  he  was  &in  to 
gjye  in  at  last  On  calling  as  toge- 
ther after  three  or  four  muddy 
Ghristmases,  he  said,  'We  must 
drop  the  snow,  boys ;  if  s  no  use ; 
it  only  makes  the  old  people  laugh 
and  puzzles  the  rising  generation 
altogether/  I  xemembcor  it  was  sug- 
gested by  a  yery  disgusted  contri- 
butor,  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  drcumstanoes  would  be 
to  go  in  and  abuse  Chnstmas.  It 
may  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  such  disappointingand  depressing 
ciicnmstanceB  that  the  lateBobert 
Brough  composed  his  &mou8  Ghrisi- 
mas  CSorol,  of  which  I  remember 
thuyerse:— 

^    'Cb,  rert  ywi,  Meiry  gmtlemep^ 
Let  nothing  joa  dteiay. 
Bat  be  prepared  to  meet  the  ills 
That  oome  oo  Chrietmie  liay. 
And,  mind,  a  reeplntor  Inqr, 
A  good  tUck  ihawl  a]«s 
ForinthisJollyGlirMiaMtinM  ^ 

Tlae  esUnna't  ell  the  fOL 

And  'tU  tidings  oT  comfortTaad  Joj/ 

Certainly  a  yeiy  great  change  has 
been  coming  over  the  seasons  of 
late.  What  does  AdnunJ  iltzroy 
flay  to  it?  Has  M.  Mathieu  (de  la 
Bvdme)  any  theory  on  the  subject? 
Oaa  Murphy's  weather  eye  discern 
the  cause?  Is  Zodkiel  Tao  Ze  able 
to'  account  for  it  in  any  way?  Is 
the  earth  changing  its  axis,  and 
taming  us  into  the  torrid  zone? 
Shall  fotuie  generations  of  Britons 
bunt  elephants  and  gorillas  in  Ep- 
ping  Forest?  These  last  questions 
assume  almost  a  serious  shape  when 
we  go  back  over  the  record  of  pMt 
winters,  and  note  how  firostand  snow 
are  deserting  our  northern  parallel. 
In  the  year  1035  there  was  a  firostin 
England  on  Midsummer-day  so  in- 
tense that  the  com  and  fruit  were 
destn^ed.  In  1063  the  Thames  was 
frozen  over  for  fourteen  weeka.  In 
1334,  there  was  a  severe  frost  all 
over  Europe  for  many  weeks.    The 


Mediterranean  was  frozen  over,  and 
merchants  crossed  in  carts  with  their 
merchandize.  In  1434  ^^  Thames 
was  £rozen  over  fsom  below  bridge 
toGravesend.  From  this  time  frosts 
in  this  country  have  gradually  de- 
creased in  severity  and  duration.  In 
the  last  and  present  centuries,  the 
great  frosts  were  as  follows: — In 
1716  the  frost  was  so  intense  that  a 
frir  was  held  on  the  Thames.  In 
1733  there  was  a  great  £Edl  of  snow 
in  the  north  of  England;  flocks  of 
sheep  and  lambs  were  lost,  and  the 
rivers  were  frozen  up  for  many 
weeks.  In  1762  there  was  a  snow 
storm  in  England  which  lasted  for 
eleven  days.  In  January  1776, 00- 
curred  the  greatest  ML  of  snow  ever 
known  in  this  country.  Frcm  No- 
vember to  January  1 789,  the  Thames 
could  be  crossed  at  the  Custom 
House,  the  Tower,  Execution  Dock, 
Putney,  and  Brentford.  In  1808 
tiiere  was  a  very  severe  snow  stomi, 
and  many  persons  lost  their  lives; 
some  were  frozen  to  death ;  others 
were  killed  by  carriages  upsetting. 
Upon  the  north  road  the  snow 
dnfted  in  many  parts  to  a  depth  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  In  the  vici- 
nity  of  Biggleswade,  the  mail 
coaches  were  completely  buried,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions 
that  the  passengers  could  be  res- 
Gued.  At  Bury  there  was  a  county 
ball,  on  Thursday,  the  nth  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  in  the  morning  the  snow 
was  so  deep  that  the  company  were 
detained  there  until  the  following 
Sunday.  This  was  something  like 
a  snowing  up ;  but  instead  of  tell- 
ing stories,  the  company  made  them- 
selves comfortable  by  having  a  pub- 
lic ordinary  each  day,  and  a  boil  in 
the  evening,  at  the  Angel  Inn.  A 
similar  ocourrence  took  place  at 
Stamford,  Thursday  being  the  night 
of  the  ball  and  the  assembly.  All 
the  fiBonihes  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  attended  were  snow  bound,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
for  some  days  at  the  inns. 

On  the  nights  of  January  loth 
and  nth,  18 14,  there  was  a  heavy 
fidl  of  snow  in  the  west  of  England. 
It  lay  twelve  feet  deep  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  on  Hail-Down,  four 
miles  beyond  Exeter.  The  mail 
coacbas  were  greatly  delayed.  The 
B  a 
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drifted  snow  between  Bridport  and 
Dorchester  presented  such  a  formi- 
dable barrier,  that  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  no  passage  could  he 
gained  through  it  after  four  hours' 
digging  by  a  gang  of  labourers  with 
spades  and  shovels.  The  mail  coach 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Bridport. 
Again  in  1816,  the  roads  were 
blocked  up  and  the  mail  coaches 
stopped. 

'^ut  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  there  is 
no  real  winter  weather  now-a-days.' 
This  is  not  my  own  deliverance,  but 


that  of  an  old  gentleman  who  has 
seen  ninety-five  winters,  and  who,  on 
a  certain  December  day  in  the  last 
century,  saw  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
walking  throngh  the  snow  down 
Fleet  Street.  I  don't  know  that  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  established  as  a 
ffict  that  the  winters  are  becoming 
permanently  less  and  less  severe  in 
this  latitude ;  but  there  is  certainly 
a  very  wide-spread  impression  in 
that  direction.  Perhaps  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  time  it  is  a  mere  tempo- 
rary change,  attributable  to  a  whim 


of  the  winds.  Hoops  went  out ;  but 
they  have  come  in  again.  Frost  and 
snow  have  gone  out ;  but  they  may 
be  fashionable  once  more. 

However,  my  impression  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  my  nonagenarian  friend 
— ^that  there  is  no  winter  weather 
now-a-days.  When  I  was  a  lad — 
about  the  third  of  ninety  years  ago — 
there  were  snow  storms  worthy  of 
the  name. 

There   was    a    proverb,   which 


proved  that  a  rainy  Christmas  was 
a  much-dreaded  exception  to  the 
natural  rule  of  weather.  'A  green 
Yule  will  make  a  &t  kirkyard.'  , 
There  have  been  a  great  many  green 
Yules  lately.  I  don't  remember 
more  than  one  in  all  my  school 
time.  About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber we  always  looked  for  snow,  and 
rarely  looked  in  vain.  I  remember 
that,  'about  this  time,  I  had  always 
a  double  row  of  nails  driven  into 
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the  soles  of  my  boots  to  be  ready  for 
the  slides.  The  rainy,  mnddy,  foggy, 
sloppy  winters  now  in  vogue,  are 
looked  forward  to  only  with  dread. 
People  who  have  the  means  fly  away 
sonui,  to  avoid  them,  like  the  swal- 
lows. Bat  in  the  good  old  times  the 
first  flakes  of  snow  were  hailed  with 
demonstrations  of  delight,  with 
shonts  of  glee  and  clapping  of 
hands.  Snow  made  winter  not  only 
pictoresqne^  but  comfortable.  We 
all  like  to  read  of  snow  storms ;  we 


all  like  to  look  upon  snow  pictures 
for,  somewhat  paradoxicidly,  they 
are  suggestive  of  warmth,  and  jollity, 
and  cosiness.  The  very  perils  of  a 
snow  storm  are  enjoyable.  I  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  being  in  IJie 
position  of  that  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, whom  our  artist  has  depicted. 
The  distance  I  had  to  travel  was 
little  more  than  five  miles;  but  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
managed  to  reach  the  end  of  my 
journey.    The  road  was  open  and 


exposed,  and  the  thick,  blinding, 
choking  drift  blew  in  my  fiou^  the 
whole  of  the  way.  Every  now  and 
then  I  had  to  turn  the  horse  round 
to  gain,  both  for  the  animal  and  my- 
self, a  litUe  breathing  time.  But 
there  was  almost  as  much  danger  in 
standing  still  with  my  back  to  the 
drift  as  in  going  on.  After  a  minute 
or  two  of  pause,  I  found  myself  going 
to  sleep  in  the  saddle,  and  the  pony 


retracing  his  steps,  though  he  knew 
he  was  going  away  from  home.  It 
was  an  exciting  ride  at  first;  but 
when  I  had  accomplished  half  of  my 
journey,  and  found  myself  gasping 
for  breath,  and  my  limbs  becoming 
numbed  and  powerless,  I  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed.  When  I  got 
home  at  last,  I  had  to  be  lifted  from 
the  pony's  back  and  carried  into  the 
house.    The  pain  caused  by  the  re- 
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tnniing  drcnlation  of  the  blocd  was 
dzeadfal.  I  don't  think  I  ever  suffered 
any  pain  so  acute.  If  the  loum^ 
bad  been  a  mile  longer,  both  horse 
and  rider  must  have  been  smothered. 

What  schoolboy  has  not  ex^yed 
the  fun  (like  that  we  have  sketched 
cm  the  previous  page)  of  making 
a  snow  man,  beginning  with  a  mere 
handful  of  compressed  snow,  and 
rolling  it  along  tmtil,  having  licked 
up  all  the  snow  in  its  path,  it  be- 
eomes  a  gigantic^ball,  a  huce  blocks 
of  soft  marble,  ready  to  be  newn  by 
the  chisel  (spade)  of  the  juyeoile 
artist  into  the  form  of  a  colossal 
head,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
being  indicated  by  daubs  of  black 
earth! 

Bat  few  of  the  rising  genearation, 
I  suspect,  have  ever  experienced  the 
rare  delight  of  digging  their  way 
out  of  a  snowed-up  house.  In  that 
country  parsonage  where  I  was  bom 
and  bred,  the  neooBsity  for  this  species 
of  ezcavatton  occurred  almost  eyery 
winter— in  those  old  days  when 
winter  was  winter.  I  have  known 
all  the  doors  and  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  to  be  completely 
blocked  up  with  snow.  ^  Wnen  a 
beavy  drift  was  expected  we  took 
the  precaution  to  carry  spades  into 
the  house  the  night  b^ore;  but 
when  we  were  taken  unprepared, 
we  set  to  work  with  the  fire-shovels. 
On  one  notable  occasion  these  in- 
struments were  unequal  to  the  work, 
and  the  farm  labourers  came 
and  dug  away  from  the  outside. 
Great  was  the  shout  of  triumph  when 
the  fire-shovels  and  the  spades  met, 
and  we  could  see  daylight  through 
the  tunnel  in  the  great  wall  of  snow. 
That  year,  old  Lizzie,  who  lived  in 
a  onoHstory  turf  cottage  by  the  side 
of  the  turnpike  road,  was  snowed  up 


to  the  very  chimney.  We  had  to 
dig  Lizzie  out  like  a  baked  body  from 
the  ashes  of  Pompeii  On  one  occa- 
sion, old  Peter  Smith  droye  hi» 
coach  over  the  rigging  of  Lizzie's 
house,  and  never  knew  that  he  was 
off  the  road  tmtil  one  of  the  horses 
put  his  foot  in  the  chimney  and 
brought  the  whole  team  down. 

The  oommuniiy  thereabouts  had 
a  joint-stock  proprietary  in  a  huge 
machine  called  a  snow-plough;  a 
wooden  frame  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  Y,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of 
many  men  and  horses,  the  snow  wa& 
cleared  from  the  roada  But  some- 
times the  plough  and  all  our  horses 
and  men  were  unequal  to  the  Her- 
culean task,  and  we  had  just  to  stay 
in-doors,  often  for  weeks,  untQ  the 
thaw  came. 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  that  er- 
ratic Professor,  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
lecture  onLycurgus,  at  the  Boyal 
Listitution.  When  he  had  finished 
his  lecture  he  said  to  his  audience, 
'I  don't  know  what  your  opinion 
maybe  on  the  subject ;  but  my  own 
is,  that  I  haye  done  the  thing  yery 
cleverly.'  So  I,  taking  a  hint,  flatter 
myself,  that,  in  the  absence  of  frost 
and  snow,  and  in  the  decline  of 
winter,  I  have,  in  regarding  winter  as 
something  old-fashioned  and  out  of 
date,  hit  upon  a  very  good  excuse 
for  treating  of  the  subject  at  all.*^ 
A.H. 

*  Sappose  this  number  of  '  London 
Society*  should  happen  to  be  read  in 
snowed-up  booses:  robin  i^breasts  tap- 
ping at  the  windows  for  crnmbs;  boys 
clearing  the  snow  for  a  slide ;  water  frozen 
in  the  pipes  and  so  forth  I  In  that  case, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  way  -  the  clerk  of 
the  weather  keeps  dodging  the  poor  author, 
trying  his  best  to  do  some  seasonable  work 
and  earn  a  crust,  is  really  shameful. 


FIRESIDE  FROLICS. 

UNBENDING  THE  BOW. 


.  TOE  ELL-BBKD  TISITOB.— FiAge  11.^ 


WE  have  all  heard  of  the  very  sci- 
entifio  gentleman  who  purooedy 
married  a  quite  unscientific  lady,  in 
<»der  to  repose  his  intellect  during 
their  confidential  domestic  oolloquies. 
On  exactly  the  same  principle,  whilst 
stadying  the  wonders  of  a  foreign  oa- 
pitaU  say  Paris, — after  having  laboured 
the  whole  day  long  in  picture,  print, 
and  statue  galleries,  in  Luzembouig 
and  Louvre;  after  we  have  been  em- 
ployed for  six  or  eight  hours  in  packing 
our  brain-boxes  so  full  of  information 
that  there  is  no  room  to  squeeze  in  a 
amgle  item  more — ^where  do  we  go  to, 
when  welcome  dinner  has  put  body  and 
mind  into  a  state  of  luxurious  lassitude  ? 
Do  we  ask  where  we  can  hear  the 
discourse  of  an  evening  professor  who 
will  treat  us  to  a  liberal  aUowanoe  of 
middle-age  casuistry  ?  Do  we  look  out 


for  a  lecture  on  the  differential  f cal- 
culus. Do  we  even  go,  by  choice,  to 
the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  to  hear  a  five- 
act  tragedy  by  the  Grand  Oomeille, 
however  finely  it  be  declaimed?  Ko, 
no,  no!  our  minds  have  slaved  in 
harness  long  enough,  and  now  we  want 
to  turn  them  out  to  grass,  to  roll  and 
cut  capers  on  the  free  green  sward,  or 
perhaps  to  enjoy  a  doze  in  a  sunnv 
comer.  We  turn  our  backs  on  High 
Art,  High  Science,  High  Eveivthing, 
and  be^e  ourselves  to  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique,  where  Mozarf  s,  Adam's,  or 
Aubw's  strains  are  warbled;  to  the 
Th^tre  du  Chfttelet,  where  a  fiediy-tale, 
mainly  made  up  of  tricks  and  dances, 
beguiles  us  throughout  three  long  acts. 
Pierrots  absurdities  coax  us  into  suf- 
fiBianceof  that  ill-ventilated  den,  the 
Funambules;   or  perhaps  we  take  a 
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cab  to  the  Cirque  do  rimp^trioe, 
for  the  pleasure  of  r^ardmg  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  <mncing  on  the 
tight-rope,  swinging  on  the  slack-wire, 
doing  Joan  of  Arc  on  horseback,  or  the 
Branlian  ape  on  foot,  >vith  interludes 
by  English  and  Irish  cloNvns,  who  dare 
what  they  like  with  the  Parisian  public. 
And  just  so,  by  parity  of  reason, 
does  it  mppen  that,  at  (and  for  a  month 
or  so  after)  the  period  of -computed 
time  when  ihe  old  year  splices  his 
worn-out  rope's-end  with  the  fresh  bit 
held  out  by  the  new,  we  have  had 
enough  of  our  learned  profession, 
whether  law,  physic,  or  divmity ;  the 
'Ologies  have  become  temporarily  co- 
vered with  a  repulsive  crust  of  staleness ; 
it  wearies  us  of  having  our  mental 
noses  constantly  held  to  the  grindstone 
of  business ;  and  we  hail  with  joy,  open 
or  concealed,  the  inauguration  of  a 
Juvenile  Saturnalia.  The  little  lords 
and  ladies  of  misrule  are  excused  in 
our  eyes  by  the  feeling  that  we  too  may 
have  had^of  late  too  much  class-con- 
finement and  schoolroom  discipline; 
and  we  are  not  at  all  sorry  when  the 
postman  brings  an  invitation  to  a  merry 
party,  professedly  got  up  for  the  amuse- 


ment of  'the  young  people,'  though 
the  elderlies  profit  by  the  occasion.  In 
short,  our  well-drilled  souls  welcome 
the  word  of  command  to  stand  at  ease. 

The  season  of  itself  offers  various 
special  opportunities  by  which  we  do 
not  profit  so  much  as  we  might  The 
reconciling  of  grudges  and  £e  wiping 
off  scores  of  misunderstandings  on  Now 
Year's  Day,  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a 
kiss;  or  a  call,  is  a  laudable  Continental 
custom ; — though  wo  may  hesitate  be- 
fore submitting  to  the  costly  tyrannv 
of  etrenne$,  or  New  Year's  Gifts,  to  all 
our  acquaintance.  Christmas  -  boxing 
has  be<^me  a  nuisance  and  an  odious 
impost,  because  of  the  grasping  way  in 
which  and  the  greedy  persons  by  whom 
it  is  exacted;  but  it  becomes,  as  we 
know,  a  cheerful  pleasure,  when  Emile 
de  Girardin's  principle  of  taxation, 
namely,  Voluntary  Assessment,  presides 
over  these  social  institutions.  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
The  giver  often  feels  a  more  vivid  thrill 
of  deh^ht  than  the  recipient. 

Dunng  winter  evenings,  Tales  of  my 
Grandmother  may  be  quoted,^  without 
rebuke;  and  therefore  I  will  'mention 
that   my    own    more-or-less-honoured 


grandmother, -7-8ome  of  us  had  a  grudge 
ugainst  her,  because  she  presented  us 
with  a  crusty  old  grand&ther-in-law, 
who  had  a  shocking  bad  oough  and 
bunioned  feet — my  grandmother  amused 
herself  and  others  by  insisting  on  the 
personal  homage  of  all  her  grand- 
children on  BoxingHlay.  All,  all,  all, 
little  and  big,  horn  the  new-bom  babe 
to  the  pretty  young  lady  who  had  left 
a  finishing-school  (where  she  had  not 
enough  to  eat),  were  bound  to  present 


themselves,  under  awful  penalties — 
which  still  remain  shrouded  in  mystery, 
because  no  single  grandchild,  out  of 
all  that  numerous  group,  ever  had  the 
hardihood  to  expose  him  or  herself  to 
their  infliction.  My  grandmother  haa 
some  right  to  give  herself  airs  in  her 
grave,  seeing  that  she  has  furnished,  in 
the  shape  of  us,  her  grandchildren,  per- 
manent settlers  and  inhabitants  to 
England,  Scotland,  continental  Europe, 
Australia,  and    New  Zealand;    wMle 
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North  and  South  America  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  other  members 
of  the  clan.  Probably  the  old  lady 
did  not  suspect  the  wide-spread  des- 
tinies of  her  posterity,  when  she  annu- 
ally summoned  us  round  her,  to  state 
our  ages,  to  tell  our  names,  christian 
and  sur,  and  to  reoeive  her  graduated 
boonty,  measured  by  the  ascending 
scale  of  a  penny  a  year.  Fractions 
counted  for  nothing.  The  six-months 
old  infont  went  away  half-pennileSs. 
For  cosh  (supposing  one  p^iny  to  be 
cash),  it  was  told  to  wait  another  year, 
and  was  sent  home  with  merely  a  kiss 
and  an  orange  to  suck  or  a  biscuit  to 
'  munch,  but  with  no  specie  grasped  in 
its  tiny  fist 

'  How  old  are  you,  my  little  dear  ?' 
she  would  eay.  '  And  what's  your  name  ? 

'  Why,  gran'ma,'  the  laughing  child 
would  answer,  *  you  know  I'm  Sam. 
Ton  called  me  **  Sam  "  yesterday  after- 
noon. And  ma'  says  I  was  six-and- 
arfaalf  last  Wednesday  week.  And  I 
had  plum-pudding  for  dinner  besides 
roast  goose.' 

'  Six-and-ft-half  I  That's  all  nonsense. 
We  don't  do  tMngs  by  halres,  here. 
You're  six,  my  dear;  and  there's  a 
bright  new  sixpence  for  you.  Be  a 
good  boy ;  though  jon  take  more  after 
Tcmr  mother's  &mily  than  after  us. 
Ton're  a  regular  Coleman,  certainly, 
with  your  curly  hair,  your  dark-brown 
^es,  and  the  button  wart  by  the  side 
of  your  nose.  Be  a  good  boy,  and  you 
may  choose  which  you  like — ^the  ginger- 
br^  gold  watch  or  Ta%on  the  goose.' 

Of  course,  little  Sam  seized  the  Taffy 
with  his  right  hand,  and  was  stretching 
with  his  left  after  the  glowing  yellow 
watch,  when  the  stern  glance  of  Ad- 
ministratiye  Justice  made  him  retire 
with  a  modest  *  Thank  you,  gran'ma.* 
And  then  sailed  in  good  cousin  Ann, 
slim  in  figure  and  stately  in  step, 
whose  delicate  features  were  only  the 
more  interesting  from  a  slight  dash  of 
small-pox  misprints,  the  result  of  gran'- 
ma's  prejudice  in  favour  of  inocu&tion, 
[she  performed  the  operation  herself, 
without  asking  the  parents'  leave]. 
We,  the  little  ones,  wondered  how  any 
gtanddiild  could  ever  contrive  to  grow 
ao  old  as  cousin  Ann ;  and  we  thought 
she  received  a  handsome  dowi^,  when 
gran'ma  delivered  to  her,  eighteen- 
penoel  Would  she  condescend  to  look 
al  a  cake-wateh  or  a  mounted  Taffy  of 
gingefbread?  I  should  think  not,  in- 
deed {—Such  was  one  of  my  grand- 
motiier^s  contrivances  for  unbending 
her  bow  annually. 

'  Breaking  up,  and  going  away  1  O, 
the  hapi^  holiday  1*  is  a  school-cry  and 


a  pupil-shout  which  has  relieved  adult 
and  elderly  hearts,  as  well  as  young 
ones.  People  can  pull  out  tiieir  buckram 
and  unlace  their  state  habiliments  while 
the  little  folk  are  crowding  around  theuL 
Society  is  then  permitted  to  take  its 
ease,  iod  to  lay  aside  its  very  dignified 
demeanour.  He — ^be  he  even  a  Com- 
mon Councilman — may  cease  to  be 
formal ;  and  she — ^be  she  even  the  Lady 
Patroness  of  a  fancy-ball  for  clothing 
the  under -dressed  Hottentots — may 
cease  to  be  proud— without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  Lady  Wortle^  Montagu's 
famous  champagne  and  <:hicken.  Con- 
versaziones give  place  to  meetings  for 
the  propagation  of  conundrums;  learned 
soirees  are  swept  away  by  the  invasion 
of  private  theatricals,  Christmas-tree 
reward-distributions,  and  twelfth-oake 
lotteries.  O,  the  happy  holiday !  In- 
tellectual converBation  and  spiritual  re- 
marks are  not  expected  from  every  hu- 
man being  during  the  benevolent  in- 
terr^um  of  the  genius  bight  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

The  best  way  is  to  take  advantage  at 
once  of  the  license  of  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  dT  your  gifts, 
and  to  plunge  boldly  into  nonsense, 
well  or  ill,  just  as  you  would  take  your 
first  dip  in  the  sea.  Pray,  then,  why 
iB  my  smart  new  overcoat— the  one  vou 
evidently  admired  this  morning-— like 
the  muody  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  our 
meadow?  Why?  Because  it  is  all 
covered  with  f^gs.  Wliat  animal  is 
that  which  has  four  legs  while  living 
and  only  two  when  dead? — You  don^ 
know?  Dear  me,  how  dull  you  are! 
Why,  a  sheep,  which,  in  the  butcher  s 
shop,  consists  of  two  legs  merely  and 
two  shoulders.  What  creature  has 
lour  hands,  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
A  monkey?  No;  we  don't  eat  monkeys 
here.  But  every  veal  has,  if  not  four 
hands,  at  least  four  knuckles.  Can  jrou 
say,  *  Beef  without  mustard,'  which 
some  persons  find  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce ?— Certainly ;  'Beef  without 
mustard.'— Pshaw  I  'Tisn't  that  Say 
simply  *  Beef.' — ^In  a  brood  of  chicken, 
how  do  jou  know  the  Uttle  cocks  from 
the  littie  hens  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched?— You can'tteU?  Watchasthey 
skip  out  of  the  shell  one  by  one  I  If  s  a 
code,  if  he  skips  to  the  right;  it's  a 
hen,  if  $!ie  skips  to  the  left.  You  don't 
quite  comprehend  ?    Well,  I  declare ! 

But  how  delightfiil  to  pass  throush 
the  half- open  folding -dobra  into  me 
small  inner  drawing-room,  which  is 
well  furnished  with  toysl  some  of 
them  new,  and  othera  so  old  and  ob- 
solete as  to  have  all  the  charm  of  a 
resosoitation.    With  the  lamp  we  can 
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see  exceedinglj  well  the  symmetrical 
changes  of  the  kaleidoscope.  What  a 
nm  it  had  in  its  early  days  !  It  swarmed 
everywhere,  like  the  frogs  in  Egypt 
And  now!  I  hav^  caught  really  an 
elegant  pattern,  like  a  rose-window  in 
a  Gothic  cathedral.  Peep.  Ah  1  you 
jogged  my  arm ;  the  figure  has  shaken 
itself  into  something  else. 

It  was  a  good  thought  to  place  a 
toilette-tahle  looking-glass  in  the  room, 
to  observe  the  vagaries  of  the  phena- 
kistisoojpe.  Our  eyes  are  made  the 
fools  of  a  whirligig,  and  are  certainly 
not  worth  all  the  other  senses,  in  re- 
spect to  matters  of  fact  That  *>seeing 
is  helievin^,'  may  well  be  doubte£ 
Spin  the  circular  card  with  its  set  of 
objects  painted  on  it  Peep  at  it  in 
the  mirror,  looking  over  its  rim.  Tou 
have  a  paviour  pounding  away  at  the 
street ;  on  another  card,  a  dog  jumps 
to  snatch  a  piece  of  bread  from  his 
master's  hand;  on  another,  firemen 
hand  each  other  buckets  of  water.  A 
man  jumps  over  a  walking-stick;   a 


carpenter  vigorously  planes  a  phmk  of 
wood;  top  and  bottom  sawyers  work 
wiUi  alternate  strokes ;  a  cook  swings 
her  salad-basket  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  drain  its  contents ;  people  in  a 
crowd  run  to  and  fro  different  ways ;  all 
in  decided  motion  by  an  optical  illusion, 
though  when  the  spinning  is  stopped 
they  are  as  stationaiy  as  a  picture  on 
its  canvas.  Is  it  a  deception  which  the 
stereoscope  practises,  putting  solid  for 
superficial,  changing  plane  surfisu^es  for 
deep  perspectives,  and  excavating  hol- 
lows where  everything  was  flat?  or  is 
it  only  a  corollary  to  Bi;bop  Berkeley's 
theory  tljat  all  is  ideal,  and  that  such  a 
substance  as  matter  does  not  exist? 
But  I  forget  tliat  we  profess  to  be  un- 
bending our  bows.  Tar  better  than 
codgelliDg  our  brains  with  such  ab- 
stractions is  the  putting  together  of 
this  dissected  map  of  Europe  as  it  is 
before  the  further  changes.  We  have 
thus  far  rightly  combined  our  sea 
and  land ;  but  it  will  never  do  to  make 
France  include  Switzerland  as  well  as 


Savoy,  nor  to  put  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  middle  of  Russia.  Welcome  also 
to  our  old  fHend,  the  Ghinese  Puzzle, 
who  is  too  easy  and  varied  ever  to  be- 
come tiresome.  I  have  brought  a  sor.t 
of  Chinese  puzzle  in  my  portemonnaie. 
Take  these  twenty  little  paper  triangles, 
and  lay  them  together  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  square. 

The  drawing-room  door  slowly  opens, 
and  in  stalks  superb  John  Thomas,  the 
footman.  He  is  not  the  king  of  hearts, 
but  the  jack  of  calves.  How  im- 
portant he  looks !  The  orade  speaks. 

*  Please,  mem,  here's  a  foreign  gen- 


tleman as  asks  permission  to  look  at 
the  pictures.* 

*  How  very  strange  !*  sa^s  the  aston- 
ished hostess,  who  is  not  in  the  secret. 
*  To  come  at  such  a  time  I  In  the  even- 
ing, too  I  Tell  him,  John  Thomas,  that 
it's  quite  impossible  now.' 

*  So  I  did,  mem,*  responds  Johnny, 
delighted  with  his  part ;  *  but  he  won't 
take  no  refusal,  mem.' 

*  Let  him  come  in,  my  dear,'  says  tho 
master  of  the  house,  who  is  in  the  plot. 
'  He  may  be  commissioned  to  purcnaao 
hidden  treasures  of  art  for  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia.    Or,  he  may  be  a  learned 
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(xmnoiflBear,  and  if  we  refuse,  he  may 
write  to  the  "  Times,"  or  put  us  into 
his  hook  of  travels.  John  Thomas,  ask 
the  stranger  in.' 

The  door  opens  again,  and  the  visitor 
enters.  He  is  a  very  short,  thick-set 
man,  with  a  long  cloik  reaching  down 
to  his  heels.  With  extreme  ill-breed- 
ing, he  keeps  his  hat  on,  and  turns  his 
bade  on  tne  company  present,  com- 
mencing at  once  his  examination  of  the 
piotures  nearest  to  the  door.  Short  as 
he  is,  he  makes  himself  still  shorter  to 
observe  those  that  are  hung  near  the 
floor;  and  then,  when  he  comes  to  a 
full-len^  portrait,  he  suddenly  ele- 
vates his  stature  to  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  meeting  the  individual  delineated 
&OB  to  hce.  And  then  he  assumes  all 
the  intermediate  stages  of  tallness  re- 
quisite for  the  close  inspection  of  the 
pictures  before  which  he  passes.  He 
must  eith^  belong  to  the  mvertebrate 
fiunily  of  men,  or  have  a  backbone  as 
extensiblo  as  an  earthworm.     Ho  has 


soon  seen  enough,  and  walks  out  of 
the  room  without  once  making  his  bow 
or  showing  his  face.  *  Don't  cry  and 
be  frightened,  my  darling  Jane.  It 
isn*t  a  monster,  nor  a  fee-fo-fum  g:iant 
who  eats  little  babies.  It  is  oiUy  a 
clever  way  of  making  use  of  a  broom- 
handle,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  your 
cousin  Tom  had  something  to  do  witn  it.* 

Enter  John  Thomas  again,  with  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  hypocritically 
pulled  down. 

'  Please,  mem,  cook's  very  sony,  but 
her  nephey,  who  you  let  her  a^  to 
spend  the  evening,  is  a  very  naughty 
Doy ;  he  won't  eat  his  custard,  but  cries 
for  cunant-jam.  Oook  savs  she  can't 
do  nothing  with  him,  ana  she  hopes 
master  wUl  come  down  and  exercise 
his  authority.'  Happy  John,  to  be 
safely  delivered  of  your  speech ! 

*  The  lubberly  lout  is  naughty,  is 
he  ?  1*11  soon  settle  him  1'  exclaims  the 
head  of  the  house,  simulating  indigna- 
tion at  such  misbehaviour.    *  I  have  a 


secret  for  the  cure  of  troublesome  boys. 
Gome  and  see.' 

Mine  host  forthwith  betakes  himself 
to  the  kitchen,  followed  by  an  inqui- 
sitive throng  of  youngsters.  In  one 
corner,  on  a  high  child's  chair,  sits  the 
refractory  offender,  with  his  fi&ce  all 
SDieaied  with  custard  and  jam.  His 
head  is  veir  large  in  proportion  to  his 
body,,  and  he  rolls  his  eyes  and  makes 
extraordinary  grimaces.  Beside  him 
stands  his  aunt,  the  cook,  feeding  him 
out  of  a  bowl  with  a  long-hfmdled 
spoon,  and  scolding  severely. 

'  Won't  he  eat  his  supper?*  asks  tho 
angry  governor.    *  Give  me  the  custard. 


There  now,  young  fellow,  if  you  don't 
swsJlow  this  spoonful  quietly,  I'll  knock 
your  ugly  head  off;  I  will  indeed.' 

Ton  can't  make  a  silken  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear.  The  ill-bred  cub  sput- 
ters and  spits  the  custard  that  is  offered 
him.  The  governor,  losing  patience, 
gives  him  a  slap  on  the  fiatce  with  the 
spoon,  when — ^horrible  to  relate ! — ^tho 
head  drops  off^  falling  backwards,  and 
nothing  but  tho  headless  body  remains 
sittine  on  the  chair. 

*  Oh,  Jane,  dear ;  don't  take  on  so  t 
They  haven't  killed  him,  or  it  Let  us 
go  and  look.  The  little  boy,  supposed 
to  be  cook's  nephew,  is  only  an  effigy 
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of  stuffed  clothes;  and  the  head  that 
fell  off  belongs,  I  think,  to  that  widced 
rogne  cousin  Tom  again ;  for  there  he 
stands  laughing  in  the  comer,  wiping 
his  face  with  the  kitchen  towel.  But 
Professor  Hoohkus  Poohkustonius  is 
come.  We  must  retium  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  witness  his  tricks,  and  see 
whether  Tom  can  find  any  of  them  out. 
Legerdemain  is  fer  from  a  despicable 
art,  especially  when  it  can  be  made  to 
serve  politicHEil  uses,  as  was  practised 
lately  by  the  French.  The  great  Ro- 
bert Houdin,  the  celebrated  preriidiqi' 
UUeur,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Algeria, 
where  he  caused  enormous  astonish- 
ment amongst  the  natives.    Muscular 


Arabs  were  thunderstruck  to  find  they 
could  not  move,  by  exerting  all  their 
strength,  a  little  box  which  the  wizard 
lifted  with  his  little  finger.  The  casket 
assumed  a  still  more  diabolical  cha- 
racter, when  it  was  found  that  the 
master  magician  could  allow  them  to 
remove  it,  or  not,  at  his  pleasure,  by 
simply  breathing  gently  upon  it.  In 
vain  they  handed  tiie  box  from  one  to 
the  other,  in^)ectiDg  it  at  top,  sides, 
and  bottom;  it  remained  inscrutable, 
and  was  the  box  of  Satan.  And  as  to 
the  coffee  from  the  inexhaustible  pot — 
do  you  think  they  would  taste  anything 
that  welled  up  from  an  infernal  source, 
however  captivating  might  be  its  odour  ? 


Oh,  no;  no  fear  of  that,  though  their 
pride  would  prevent  them  from  mani- 
festing surprise.  Bobert  Houdin  proved 
a  powerful  missionary,  and  produced 
an  excellent  effect  on  the  Indigenous 
population.  The  grand  trick  which 
astonished  and  alarmed  them  most,  was 
the*  juggling  away  and  causing  to  dis- 
appear a  friU-grown  man.  His  Mussul- 
man spectators  were  placed  in  this 
dilemma, — ^if  they  looked  no  deeper 
than  the  surface,  they  must  believe 
theur  European  conquerors  gifted  with 
supematuial  powers  superior  to  those 
pretended  to  by  their  own  dervishes 
and  marabouts : — if  they  caught  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes,  they  must  admit 
their  superior  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge. 

Another  French  conjuror,  scouring 
the  provinces,  turned  his  art  to  his  own 
more  immediate  advantage.  Walking 
through  the  market-place  at  Cherbourg, 
where  he  was  to  give  a  performance  in 


the  evening,  he  asked  an  old  woman 
tiie  price  of  her  eggs.  She  told  him 
she  sold  them  twelve  sous  the  dozen. 
He  said  that  was  much  too  dieap,  and 
that  she  did  not  know  the  value  of  the 
eggs  in  her  basket.  He  then  took  one, 
broke  it  before  her  eyes,  and  showed 
her  that  it  contained,  b^des  the  yolk 
and  the  white,  a  forty>franc  piece — a 
large  gold  coin,  sometimes  called  a 
double  Napoleon.  He  broke  more 
eggs;  c^veiy  one  contained,  or  seemed 
to  contain,  a  piece  of  gold.  Finally,  he 
offered  to  buy  all  her  eggs  at  twenty 
sous  the  dozen  instead  of  twelve.  &ie 
replied  that  she  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  part  with  precious  eggs  like  those, 
and  that  she  should  keep  them  herself. 
So  he  went  awav,  pretending  great  dis- 
appointment at  her  refusal. 

As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the 
silly  old  woman  b^gan  breaking  her 
eggs,  one  by  one,  greatly  astonished 
thieit  she  could    not  find  one  with  a 
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fijrty-franc  piece  in  ii  And  so  she 
went  on,  till  not  an  egg  was  left.  She 
was  sitting  disoonsoUite  and  eggless  in 
a  mess  of  shells  and  spoilt  cnstaid-meut. 
She  then  began  to  cry  and  take  on. 
The  other  market-women  crowded 
around  her ;  but  they  only  langhed  at 
her  when  she  told  them  of  the  price 
offered  for  her  eggs  and  why  she  had 
refused  it  The  coDJnror,  however, 
soon  returned,  and  after  haying  his 
langh  too,  he  paid  her  marketrprioe 
lor  the  eggs  she  had  broken.  The 
trick  served  him  as  a  capital  advertise- 
ment. He  had  a  crowded  house,  Iqts 
of  applause,  and  pockets  full  of  money. 
T^fessor  Hoohkus  Poohkustonius, 
like  the  rest  of  his  class,  has  the  gift  of 
the  gab,  and  prefaces  his  performances 
with  plenty  of  boasting. 

•  Years  ago,'  he  tel£  us,  *  I  was  sent 
for  to  give  a  representation  before  a 
high  personage  who  tlien  resided  in 
the  palace  of  me  Tulleries,  and  I  wanted 
to  conclude  the  spectacle  with  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  unexpected.  I 
actoally  ventured,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  beg  for  one  of  the  swans  which 
ornament  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
Boyal  good-nature  granted  my  suit,  and 
the  beautiful  bird  was  brought  to  me. 
I  put  him  into  a  large  basket,  where  he 
sat  as  if  he  were  reposing  on  his  nest. 
The  basket  was  then  covered  with  a 
drapery,  and  I  requested  his  Majesty, 
Louis  Philippe — hush!  the  most  ele- 
vated person  present — to  say  into  what 
place,  ^reat  or  small,  near  or  distant, 
he  ordamed  the  swan  to  be  transported.' 

*  Make  him  return  into  his  egg !' 
was  the  answer,  given  amidst  a  burst 
of  laughter. 

'  You  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 


I  was  considered  worthy  to  be  treated 
without  much  consideration,  and  not 
to  be  spared.  Bowing  to  the  great  man, 
in  sign  of  my  acceptance  of  nis  order, 
I  lifted  the  cloth  which  covered  the 
basket.  The  swan  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  the  basket  was  filled  with 
smelling-bottles,  bouquets,  fans,  and  all 
sorts  of  trinkets  that  had  been  stolen, 
without  their  knowing  it,  from  the 
ladies  who  had  laughed^  at  me.  They 
crowded  round  me,  in  great  surprise, 
less  to  claim  their  own  than  to  get  a 
peep  at  my  enchanted  basket. 

•  "  And  the  swan  ?"  they  exclaimed ; 
**  What  has  become  of  it  ?" 

•  I  could  only  answer  that  he  had 
returned  into  his  shell,  where  he  must 
remain  the  proper  time  of  incubation : 
but  a  hint  being  given  me  to  hasten 
the  time  of  hatching,  the  swan  was  soon 
restored  to  his  mate.' 

•  Clever  enough,'  observed  cousin 
Tom,  '  but  not  cleverer  than  the  show- 
man who  smokes  five  cigars  at  once. 
But  I  know  a  better  joke  than  that  of 
the  swan.  Look  here,  cousin  Jane. 
You  see  this  macaroon,  and  you  see 
these  three  hats  which  I  place  in  a 
row  on  the  table.  I  eat  the  macaroon. 
You  see  it*s  all  gone  down  Bed  Lion 
Lane.  Now  under  which  of  these  three 
hats  shall  I  put  the  macaroon  which  I 
have  just  eaten  V 

Jane  smiles  incredulously,  and  says, 
*  Under  this  ugly  old  hat  with  the 
narrow  brim.' 

Oousin  Tom  puis  the  narrow-brimmed 
hat  on  his  head,  and  triumphantly  ex- 
claims,  *  There  I' 

With  which  we  leave  the  light-fin- 
gered Professor  to  continue  his  task  of 
unbending  bows. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  HAVE  always  had  an  affection 
for  Westminster  Hall.  My  ear- 
liest recollections  are  bound  up  witii 
it,  and  I  cannot  bring  my  memory 
to  tell  me  of  a  time  when  it  was  not 
to  me  an  object  of  reverence  and 
love. 

I  think  of  it  as  of  an  old  Iriend/and 
love  it  so  much  that  I  glory  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  almost  certain 
to  survive  me.  The  carved  angels 
who  adorn  the  supports  to  the  ro6f 
are  all  my  intimates.  They  have 
been  my  participes  curarum  'even 
fiom  boyish  days.'  They  knew  when 
I  was  in  trouble  with  my '  construe,' 
entangled  in  Greek  roots,  or  posed 
in  Euclid.  They  smiled  on  me  when 
my  spirit  foiled  me  because  of  bul- 
lies. They  were  my  confidants  when 
I,  aged  13,  was  so  deeply  enamoured 
of  the  pretty  daughter,  aged  25,  of 
the  porter  of  our  school.  I  used  to 
discuss  to  them,  with  a  confidence 
unbounded,  the  propriety  of  declar- 


ing my  affection,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  my  lady's  acceptance  of  me. 
They  never  told  me  the  plain  rude 
things  I  have  been  told  and  have 
myself  told  since.  My  weekly  shil- 
ling, with  its  3d  mortgage  for  eaten 
tarts,  was  not  pointed  at  as  insuffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  us 
both.  They  knew— and  why  there- 
fore tell  them  ?— that  Bessie had 

nothing  to  biing,  save  a  good  appe- 
tite, towards  our  mutual  support 
I  told  them  I  should  work  all  day 
for  her:  I  should  write  books,  in- 
vent engines,  paint  pictures,  make 
great  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and 
fifty  other  things  which  were  quite 
easy  to  be  done.  There  would  bo 
no  doubt  about  a  living.  They  never 
sneered  nor  said  unkind  things,  but 
always  smiled  and  beamed  with 
kindness  as  I  poured  forth  to  them 
the  whole  secrets  of  my  heart  This 
begat  a  close  friendship  which  has 
not  waned  by  increasing.     I  still 
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hold  ihem  as  &st  Mends.  When 
I  became  old  enough  to  understand 
what  they  said,  they  told  me  long 
stories  of  the  things  they  had  seen 
in  their  tima  They  interested  me 
\dth  accounts  of  trials  at  which 
tb^  had  been  witnesses,  and  filled 
me  with  admiration  by  their  descrip- 
tions of  my  historical  foyoorites. 

They  bore  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  Vandyke's  portrait  of  the 
mifortnnate  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  and 
bronght  the  £ftyonr  of  the  man  so 
Tividly  to  my  mind,  that  I  £uicied  I 
could  see  the  clear-cut  buce  and  dark 
complexion  of  him,  and  hear  his 
ringmg,  bell-like  voice  appealing  to 
the  peers  for  mercy  on  his  £Eiult,  on 
account  of  the  innocent  'pledges 
which  a  saint,  now  in  heaven,  had 
left  him/ 

They  seemed  not  to  have  known 
of  the  earl's  execution ;  for  they  said^ 
the  trial  broke  down,  and  they  con- 
cluded the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
When  I  told  them  of  the  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, and  of  the  king's  consent  to 
fais  Mend's  death,  they  wept  whole 
heaps  of  dust  and  cobweb,  and  gave 
solenm  ratification  to  Strafford's  en- 
dorsement of  the  Psalmisf  s  warning 
about  putting  one's  trust  in  princes. 

This  did  not  prevent  them  from 
speaking  sorrowfuUy  about  the  trial 
of  the  mng,  and  of  his  octogenarian 
archbishop. 

Th^  li^  seen  the  man  who  is 
portrayed  in  undying  colours,  in  the 
noble  picture  now  in  Middle  Temple 
HJall,  enter  the  place  as  a  prisoner ; 
and  they  had  listened  throughout 
the  trial  with  mingled  awe  and  in- 
dignation, ahnost  laughing  outright, 
however,  when  they  heard  Lady 
Eairfax  say  aloud,  in  answer  to  the 
can  for  her  husband,  that  he  knew 
better  than  to  be  present,  since  his 
wife  was.  Th^  heard  the  whole 
tiling,  including  the  sentence ;  and 
somdiow  or  other  they  were  already 
acquainted  with  the  fiact  of  the  exe- 
cntknL 

Then  they  had  stories  to  tell  of 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and  Warren 
Hiastings;  they  luid  overheard 
Burke's  hon  mat  about '  the  (vo)lu- 
minoua  pages  of  Gibbon.'  They  had 
seen  and  heard  much  more  than  I 
can  remember  or  write  down ;  and 
they  pleased  me  immensely  by  the 


ready  confidence  they  gave  me.  We 
passed  many  happy  hours  together, 
and  then  came  an  interval  of  sepa- 
ration, during  which  J  listened  to 
the  stories  of  other  roof-supporting 
cherubim,  and  gathered  scraps  of 
information  from  many  an  ancient 
place.  Time,  however,  brought  me 
back  again  to  my  old  friends,  if  it 
did  not  to  my  first  lova  The  latt^ 
made  an  excellent  wife  to  the  baker 
who  was  patronized  by  the  school ; 
but  the  former  remained  as  before, 
unchanged — ^unless,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
dirtier.  They  had  often  inquired  of 
me  what  went  on  inside  those  doors 
which  &ced  one  half  of  them  on  the 
floor  beneath;  and  when  I  came 
back  again  after  the  separation  be- 
fore named,  it  became  my  business 
to  instruct  myself  so  that  I  might 
answer  their  questions. 

On  the  right  of  the  Great  Hall,  as 
you  enter  it,  is  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  on  the  top  of  which  a  vesti- 
bule— guarded  by  a  she  Cerberus, 
who  has  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  war  upon  the  digestion  of 
her  Majesty's  lieges,  by  means  of 
strangely-compounded  edibles  which 
shejsells  to  them— leads  to  the  two 
courts  where  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  dispense  justice. 
More  of  both  of  these  presently. 
Bunning  between  the  two,  or  rather 
at  the  back  of  one  and  by  the  side 
of  the  other,  is  a  darksome  passage, 
dimly  lighted,  conducting,  as  a 
stranger  might  Intimately  think, 
to  the  dungeons  and  torture  cham- 
bers whither  are  consigned  the  de- 
linquents condemned  by  the  Court 
to  purge  their  offences,  but  leading, 
in  fB^i,  to  chambers  destined  to  &r 
other  uses.  The  genial  light  of  day 
is  excluded  from  this  passage,  and 
the  insufficient  lamps  which  are 
supposed  to  illumine  it,  serve  but  to 
cast  a  grim  shade  upon  the  assem- 
bled clerks  and  clients  who  haunt 
the  hard  seats  along  its  sides  aa 
though  they  found  in  them  a  nature 
akin  to  their  own.  Out  of  it  a  side 
door  opens  into  the  great  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench;  and  through  the 
door  come  and  go  counsellors  and 
seipators,  gowns,  silk  and  stuff— the 
elite  of  the  law,  with  the  rank  and 
file  thereof.  There  is  not  any  in- 
scription over  the  door,  as  there  is 
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over  the  door  in  another  place,  bid- 
ding those  who  enter  leave  hope 
bdnnd  them;— yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  ordinary,  nnprofes- 
sional  creature's  breast  which 
makes  him  read  in  the  &oes  of 
those  he  finds  in  this  grim  abode, 
a  certain  indication  that  hope  has 
small  place  there.  But  the  pas- 
sage, whither  does  it  lead  ?  To  sub- 
terranean regions  certainly  —  per- 
haps to  the  yery  cellar  in  which 
Gnido  Fawkes  Md  the  train  which 
was  to  have  carried  King  James  and 
his  Parliament  express,  to  heaven 
or  to  hell.  But  a  visit  to  the  first 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  stone 
staircase,  on  which  wigged  and  robed 
men  ascend  and  descend,  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  angels  whom  the 
Patriarch  Jacob  saw  from  his  stony 
pillow,  reveals  no  moie  formidable 

a  person  than  Mr. ,  the  robing- 

master,  and  no  more  suspicious- 
looking  a  being  than  the  ancient 
man  who  is  his  servitor.  The  room, 
however,  in  which  they  live,  and 
move,  and  get  their  fees,  is  more 
open  to  cavil  than  are  its  tenants. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
.  Guy*s  original  cellar ;  and  so  firmly, 
tixat  I  decline  to  listen  to  any  state- 
ment which  shall  try  to  convince  me 
to  the  contrary,  by  showing  that  it 
is  many  yards  away  from  where  the 
old  Parliament  House  stood.  Small, 

gloomy,  with  no  dayUght,  really  im- 
erground,  and  damp  and  misty  as 
cellars  are  wont— the  eyes  require 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  gloom 
which  &e  garish  gaslights  create 
but  are  powerless  to  dispel.  Bows 
of  hooks  round  a  stout  framework 
on  one  side  of  Uie  room  suggest  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sachenteges,  racks, 
bilboes,  and  other '  hateful  and  grim 
things '  to  which  they  must  be  ap- 
purtenant ;  the  fr:amework  itself,with 
many  mysterious  joints  and  holes  in 
it,  looks  in  the  semi-darkness  not 
unlike  some  foul  instrument  of  tor- 
ture ;  and  at  first  it  is  difficult  to 
divest  one's  self  of  the  notion  that  he 
has  got  into  a  veritable  chamber  of 
horrors,  of  which  the  prepossessing- 
looking  Mr.  is  perhaps  the 

attendant  surgeon,  and  of  which  his 
curiously-featured  assistant  is  the 
Bwom  tormentor.  Instinctively  one 
looks  about  for  the  barrels  of  gun- 


X)owder,  the  coals  which  conceal 
them,  and  a  figure  like  that  the  boys 
drag  about  on  the  5th  of  November ; 
and  I  am  far  from  being  convinced 
they  are  not  actually  there,  though 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
them.  That  small  mirror  in  the 
wall,  surely  it  must  be  used  for 
ascertaining  whether  breath  is  left 
in  a  tortiied  victim:  the  wavy 
character  of  its  surface  precludes  the 
idea  of  its  being  employed  as  a 
means  to  personal  adornment,  and 
the  former  use  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  room. 
Those  ominous-looking  boxes  of 
wood  and  tin,  in  shape  not  unlike 
the  human  head,  and  labelled  witli 
names — ^what  is  their  office?  Is 
this  the  hangman's  morgue,  and  is 
he  allowed  to  keep  the  heads  of  de- 
capitated felons  to  scare  the  living 
from  crime,  or  to  allow  of  phrenolo- 
gists studying  theur  science  on  the 
original  busts?  Or  is  this  a  sort 
of  parliamentary  terror  akin  to 
that  which  Domitian  contrived  for 
the  Boman  senators  when  he 
showed  them  into  a  dimly-lighted 
funereal  chamber,  wherein  they 
found  their  coffijis, '  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,'— as  the  advertisements 
have  it — and  inscribed  with  their 
own  names  ?  Are  wordy  and  hated 
members  brought  into  this  hall  of 
English  Yehmgericht  and  frightened 
into  agreements  to  vote  differently, 
and  to  shorten  their  speeches,  by 
the  sight  of  their  own  nead  cases, 
labelled  with  their  names— and  of 
Greenacreish  sort  of  bags  yawning 
to  receive  their  skulless  trunks  ?  I 
scrutinize  the  names  on  the  cases, 
sniffing  the  while— for  I  am  not 
without  a  presentiment  that  the 
Calcraft  museum  theory  is  the  right 
one, — and  I  look  curiously  for  the 
names  of  certain  hon.  members  who 
would  be  sure  to  be  represented  if 
the  second  supposition  were  correct. 
My  eyes  do  not  deceive  me  when  I 
actually  read  the  names  of  some  of 
these.  I  saw  them  alive  and  well 
but  a  few  days  since;— have  all 
their  glories  shrunk  to  this  UttJe 

space,  so  soon?   'Alas!  poor V 

I  exclaim,  and  turn  away  from  tho 
cases,  convinced  that  the  British 
public  cannot  be  aware  of  the  secrets 
of  these  secret  places,  and  resolved 
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that  I  will  loBono  time  in  making  it 
acquainted  with  the  discoveries  I 
have  made.  Even  judges  under 
Charles  I.  refused  to  say  that  Felton 
might  lawftdly  be  tortured;  and 
shall  my  Lord  Westbury  be  suffered 
to  tweak  the  noses  of  his  opponents 
with  red-hot  pincers,  like  another 
Dnnstan,   and   to    consign    their 

*  proud  tops '  to  these  infernal  pre- 
served meat  canisters?  No.  The 
'  Adv^tiser,'  the  '  Star/  and  an  '  In- 
dependent Press/  shall  hear  of  it ; 
and  tiie  decree  of  the  second  Lateran 
Council  of  Pompeii  shall  assuredly 
be  quoted  against  it 

I  find  I  have  been  wrong.  Though 
ilie  question  as  to  the  powder  and 
coal  and  Guy  Fawkes  remain  an 
open  one,  there  is,  I  fear,  no  groimd 
for  the  amde^  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  exhibit  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press.  Furtiber  inqui- 
ries have  satisfied  m!&  that  Mr.  — ^> 
is  not  the  chirurgeon  I  had  imagined 
him;  though  it  required  the  exhi- 
bition on  Ms  part  of  his  power  as  a 

*  leech/  to  bleed  me  to  the  extent  of 
i/.  5«.  before  I  could  be  convinced. 
His  assistant— a  silent  and  sad  man 
—evidently  affected  by  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the   place— is  no 

flwom    tormentor.      Mr.   is 

'master  of  the  robes/  committed  to 
his  care;  and  the  silent  man  helps 
him  to  put  them  on  the  backs  of 
counsellors  who  patronize  him.  The 
tin  canisters,  in  shape  not  unlike  the 
human  head,  are  wig-boxes,  labelled 
with  the  names  of  those  who  own 
Ihem;  the  butcher-like  hooks,  of 
which  mention  was  made,  support 
the  gowns  which  are  fellows  with 
the  wigs ;  and  the  Greenacreish  bags 
axe  ibe  vehicles  in  which  the  gowns 
travel  when  going  fi*om  one  Court 
to  another.  The  mirror  is  really 
meant  to  help  in  adorning  the  per- 
son, uid  the  framework  alluded  to  is 
intended  to  hold  the  property  of 
those  w^o  frequent  the  room.  In 
point  oi  fad  tius  is  no  other  than  a 
lolnng-roonL  The  plain  deal  table 
IB  not  used  for  dissectingpurposes, 
but  as  a  place  for  hats.  This  know- 
ledge came  only  witH  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  first  occasion  on  which  I 
entered  the  room,  I  ahnost  held  my 
breath  tiU  I  bad  got  out  of  itagain, 
and  felt,  as  I  ascended  the  stone 
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steps  to  the  Court  above,  something 
of  the  feeling  which  Dante  had, 
when  he  left  the  last  circle  of  the 
Inferno,  and  came  where  he  could 
see  the  stars  again. 

On  this  same  first  occasion  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  how  shame  and  con- 
fusion were  made  to  cover  my  fitco  in 
this  passage,  of  which  I  spoke  just 
now,  though  the  'glooming/  or 
'gloaming' which  prevailed  within 
it  hid  the  fiust  from  the  sight  of  all 
beholders.  I  had  noticed  two  men 
whispering  together,  looking  towards 
me  the  while,  as  if  they  were  speak- 
ing of  me,  and  a  cold  shudder  ran 
through  me  as  the  thought  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  they  might  be 
there  in  the  interests  of    Messrs. 

C and  D ,  whose  forbearance 

in  respect  oi  sundry  '  small  claims ' 
had  been  taxed  somewhat  fally ;  and 
the  horrible  idea  occurred  to  me, 
that  these  men  had  been  sent  to 
beard  me  in  the  very  precincts  of 
the  Court,  in  the  hope  of  driving 
me  to  that  which  was  next  to  im- 
possible—a settlement.  I  was 
questioning  to  myself  how&r  the 
privilege  of  counsel  attending  the 
Courts  of  Justice  would  cover  me, 
and  was  doubttag  anxiously  whe- 
ther that  privilege  was  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  actually  had  business 
to  tnmsact,  or  whether  it  extended 
over  the  whole  class  generally.  I 
was  doubting  how  &r  it  would  be 
wise  to  allow  of  this  plea,  which 
savoured  of  adding  insult  to  injury, 
being  debated,  and  then  roused  my- 
self at  the  thought,  what  an  occa- 
sion this  would  be  for  showing  the 
world  the  astonishing  powers  of 
speech  and  reasoning  which  I  took 
it  for  granted  reposed  within  me, 
and  ahnost  hoped  myself  right  in 
the  surmise  which  conscience,  rather 
than  judgment,  had  thrown  out  as 
to  the  character  of  the  men,  when 
one  of  them  advanced  towards  me, 
holding  a  brief  in  his  hand,  and 
inquired  in  a  tone  which  relieved 
me  greatly,  notwithstanding  my 
recent  wishes  for  a  contest,  whether 
I  were  not  Mr.  Jones. 

I  readily  acknowledged  that  an- 
cient name  to  be  mine,  and  then 
bubbled  up  in  my  mind  ^e  thought 
that  my  good  genius  had  been 
playing  me  a  good  turn,  and  had 
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sent  this  man  to*giye  me  my  first 

Court  brief.    How  kind  of  D ^ 

mj  attomey  fridnd,  who  had  pro* 
mised  me  so  often,  while  yet  I  was 
but  a  student^  how  greekt  things  he 
would  do  for  me.    There  comd  be 

no  doubt  I  had  done  J> much 

wrong  when  I  had  mistrusted  the 
lavish  promises  he  showered  upon 
me.    Yes;  my  name  was  Jones f 

'  Consultation  at  nine  to-morrow 
morning,  sir,  in  the  robing-room. 
Mr.  B-— -will  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  will  attend  particularly  to 

this  case,  as  Mr. (the  leader  and 

Q.C.)  will  be  very  much  engaged, 
and  may  not  read  his  brief.' 

Mr.  D 1  I  did  not  know  him. 

Had  never  heard  his  name  before. 
My  friend's  London  agent,  no 
doubt 

'Very  well,' I  answered,  looking 
at  the  brief,  whereon  were  inseribed 
those  cabalistio  signs  which  so  much 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  counsel, 
whether  leader  or  junior,  and  which 
informed  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern that  Mr.  Jones  was  concerned 
for  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action  against 
the  Great  Western  Bailway,  and 
that  Mr.  Jones  was  to  have  ten 
guineas  for  his  advocacy  therein. 

Holding  the  brief  in  my  hand  as 
though  it  were  a  marshal's  b&ton, 
I  entered  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  with  'the  idea  of  making  an 
impression  upon  my  brethren  who 
should  see  me  enter  there,  though 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  brief  in  my 

hand.      Upon   L and   B 

especially  I  desired  to  let  flail  the 
fall  weight  of  my  importance,  be- 
cause they  had  so  many  times  hinted 
at  the  absurdity  of  my  ever  expect- 
ing to  hold  a  brief,  unless,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  add,  it  might  be  one 
in  my  own  behalf  as  defendant  in  an 
action  upon  sundry  accounts  de- 
livered. I  walked  in  and  sideway'd 
to  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  row,  where  I  saw  L sit- 
ting behind  his  morning  paper,  his 
wig  pushed  back  and  disclosing  a 
quantity  of  his  brown  curly  hair, 
his  gown  just  clinging  to  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  look  of  nothing  particu- 
lar to  do  showing  itself  upon  his 


of  it;  special  juixof  course.  Want 
reporting?'  for  D is  reporter- 
in-chief  of  cases  tried  before  her 
Majesty's  judges  at  Westminster  and 
Guildhall,  to  the  'Law  Beformer's 


'Hullo!    Jones,    got    a    brief? 
Your  own,  dd  chap  ?    Deuced  glad 


firm,  that!'   said  L , 

looking  at  the  name  of  my  clients. 
'  How  did  you  get  taken  in  tow  ?  I 
thought  your  namesake  on  the 
Southern  Circuit  did  their  junior 
worL  Want  new  blood,  I  suppose ; 
but  like  to  keep  the  old  name.' 

A  cold  shuddor  paesed  through 
me  as  L— —  uttered  these  words, 
for  they  conveyed  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  there  having  possibly  been 
a  mistake.  I  strove  to  cast  it  off, 
but  could  not;  the  suspicion  was 
enough  to  unsteady  my  eyesight  as 
I  endeavoured  to  run  cursorily 
through  the  hriet  The  interesting 
nature  of  the  action,  and  the  many 
points  for  argunfent  which  it  opened 
up,  gradually  absorbed  me  so  much, 
that  I  did  not  notice  the  entrance  (^ 
the  att(»ney's  clerk  who  had  given 
me  the  brief,  and  who  was  now 
signalling  to  me  by  many  signs  and 
gestures. 

'There's  another  brief  for  you, 

Jones,'  said  L ,  nudging  me  so 

as  to  draw  my  attention  to  we  man, 
who,  unable  to  reach  me,  evidently 
desired  to  have  speech  with  me, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  very 
excited  state  of  mind. 

Sidling  out  as  I  had  come  in, 
earning  the  curses  which  all  win 
who  tiead  on  tender  feet,  I  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  the  man  stood, 
and  then— the  horrid  truth  which 

L 's  words  had  caused  me  to 

suspect,  dawned  in  its  fulness  upon 
my  mind,  and  desolation  swept 
across  me. 

The  man  had  made  a  mistaka 
He  had  confounded  my  name— oon« 
found  him !— with  that  of  my  learned 
friend  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Southern  Circuit,  the  very  man  of 

whom   L had   spoken.     Not 

knowing  the  gentleman  he  was  told 
to  instruct,  he  had  asked  a  colleague 
if  each  fresh  cpmer  from  the  robing 
hall  bore  the  style,  in  which  I  re- 
jcHce,  and  unluckily  f<Mr  me  it  hap- 
pened that  I  came  up  before  my 
namesake,  and  the  colleague  who 
made  it  his  business  to  acquaint 
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himself  with  the  same  and  abode  of 
each  member  of  the  bar,  old  or 
young,  had  told  the  wretch  that  my 
name  was  Jones.    Acting  npon  this 

meagre  information,  Messrs.  D 's 

clerk  put  the  brief  into  my  handst- 
and now,  the  real  Simon  Pure 
haying  been  disooyered,  it  behoved 
me  to  surrender  my  supposed  gain — 
all  the  apologies  of  my  mii^ader^ 
humble  though  they  were  even  to 
abjectness,  not  serring  to  compen- 
sate me  lor  the  loss  of  ten  guineas, 
the  dignity  of  the  thing,  and  the 
prospect  which  had  been  before  me 
of  seeing  my  name  in  the  news- 
papers in  connection  with  one  of 
the  most  important  oases  that  was 
tried  that  term.  After  such  an 
event  I  could  not  go  back  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  but  turned  a  sadder 
and  a  poorer  man  into  thea^joining 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

An  oW  judge— I  might  say  a  very 
old  judge—was  sitting  on  the  bench, 
looking  like  the  impersonation  of 
law,  and  oi  all  that  was  dignified 
and  Tenfirable  in  man.  He  was  one 
who  had  been  easily  diief  as  a  stu-* 
dent  at  oolleg^,  and  no  less  easily 
chief  as  a  junior  counsel  at  the  bar. 
His  name  was  associated  with  many 
a  fiunous  case,  of  which  the  memory 
even  of  the  bills  of  costs  had 
perilled ;  he  had  survived  the  clients 
id  his  early  days,  and  while  yet  a 
young  man,  had  'gone  lightly  o'er 
k>w  steps '  in  the  road  to  advance- 
ment; now  his  name  was  considered 
to  be  a  synonym  for  justice,  and  those 
who  sometimes  questioned  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  laid  down  the.  law, 
did  not  venture  to  question  his  law 
itself;  and  they  readily  pardoned 
tile  privileges  which  old  age  as- 
sumed, for  sake  of  the  time  when 
these  were  not  needed;  and  because 
of  the  oominehansive  grasp  of  the 
old  man's  mind,  which  enabled  him 
to  apprehend  a  thing  in  its  entirety, 
without  bestowing  upon  it  his 
whc^  attention. 

A  special  jury  case  was  on,  and  the 
jarymen's  names  were  being  called 
over  by  the  associate  of  the  Court. 
The  name  of  a  most  intimate  friend, 
from  whom  I  had  parted  only  that 
morning,  was  called  out  from  the 
box,  and  though  surprised,  for  he  had 
not  tdd  me  cl  his  naving  been  sum- 


moned, I  quite  expected  to  see  him 
step  forward  and  answer.  Imagine 
my  dismay  when  a  shabbily-dressed 
man  who  had  been  standing  near  the 
'well'  of  the  Court,  made  the 
melancholy  announcement  that  my 
friend  had  been  dead  three  months. 
A  momentary  regret  passed  through 

my  midriff  as  I  thought  of  E ^'s 

amiable  wife  and  three  young  child- 
ren ;  but  it  was  momenta]^  only,  for  I 

knew  quite  well  that  R was  alive 

this  very  morning,  and  had  left  me 
not  two  hours  ago  for  his  office  in  Jute 
Street     There  was  some  mistake, 

but  in  the  intereste  of  B ^  who 

I  knew  hated  jury  summonses,  I  did 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
right  it  Several  names  were  called 
to  which  no  answers  were  given,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  but  a  pnoor  chance 
of  making  up  the  jury.  Nine  were  in 
the  box— three  more  were  wanted, 
and  of  two  of  those  who  remained  to 
be  called  over,  the  shabbily-dressed 
man  announc^  the  same,  doleful 
tiding[s  that  he  had  announced  about 
my  friend.  Who  was  this  that  took 
such  an  interest  in  special  jurors 
that  he  knew  to  a  nicety  the  dates  of 
their  decease,  and  came  there  to 
volunteer  the  inforDoation  which  he 
had  himself  acquired  ?  Foar  he  spoke 
evidently  as  amicus  curioe — he  was 
not  an  c^cial  feoBon,  yet  because 
perhaps  that  his  statemente  were 
made  voluntarily,  no  one  questioned 
the  correctness  of  his  speech.  The 
judge  made  eoaie  remarks  about  the 
carelessness  of  the  sherifGs  in  keep- 
ing dead  men's  names  upon  the 
panel,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
prayed  a  'tales,'  and  the  jury  was 
completed  by  common  jurors.  The 
case  went  on,  but  the  shabby  man 
interested  me.  He  was  evidently  a 
frequenter  of  the  Courte,  and  ap- 
peased to  be  known  to  tiie  ushers 
and  people  in  attendance;  and  I 
thought  ne  was  perhaps  some  re- 
tired attorney  or  barrister  who  made 
it  is  hobby  to  get  up  the  histories  of 
jurors,  and  was  believed  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  course.    It  was  not  until 

afterwards  I  learned  from  R ,  to 

whom  I  announced  his  own  death, 
that  he  paid  this  man  so  much  a  year 
to  kill  lum  when  inconvenient  sum« 
mouses  came,  on  which  occasions  he 
sent  them  to  the  shabbily-dressed 
c  a 
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mBn,  who  instantly  committed  such 
homicide  as  would  be  sufficient  to  , 
excuse  the  victim  from  attendance  at 
Westminster. 

The  case  was  one  for  a  special  jury 
— compensation  case  for  damages 
done  through  negUgenoe  of  a  ser- 
vant—and a  great  fight  for  the  ver- 
dict was  expected.  The  counsel  en- 
gaged for  the  defence  were  an  emi- 
nent Queen's  Counsel  and  a 'junior' 
— cetcUis  suoR  45 — ^who  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  of  stujff  gownsmen. 
Their  battery  was  a  strong  one,  and 
they  wore  upon  their  fjEioes  an  ex- 
pression of  quiet  satisfiaction  which 
betokened  the  comfortable  assurance 
they  felt  of  being  able  to  silence 
whatever  artillery  might  be  brought 
against  them. 

'Who  are  for  the  plaintiffe?'  I 
inquired  of  the  man  next  me. 

'Serjeant and  P ,  a  new 

junior,  I  believe.' 

'  P of  the  Home  Circuit?' 

'Yes.* 

'He'll  have  hard  work  against 

little  S !  I  remarked,  'unless 

the  Serjeant  helps  him  more  than 
he  is  wont  to  do.  Is  the  Serjeant 
here?' 

'  I  have  not  seen  him,'  answered 
my  Mend, '  and  some  one  said  just 
now  he  would  not  come.' 

'Poor  fellow r  I  exclaimed,  for  I 
knew  P to  be  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  nervousness.  '  Surely  he 
is  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
PMlistines :'  and  so  indeed  it  seemed. 

P 's  leader  was  not  in  Court, 

P could  not   learn  anything 

about  him,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
pretty  certain  that  if  the  case  went 

on,  P would  have  to  conduct  it 

himself. 

Poor  P !  there  he  sat,  looking 

unusually  pale  and  suffering  evi- 
dently from  the  suppressed  excite- 
ment which  was  bom  of  the  strange 
position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  sat  there  in  his  place  behind  the 
leader's  bench,  with  books  and 
papers  before  him,  in  formidable 
array :  his  brief,  which  he'bound  and 
loosed  from  its  tape  bonds  at  least 
ten  times  in  as  many  minutes,  was 
in  his  left  hand,  and  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  unconsciously  played 
the  dovil's  tattoo  with  a  quill  pen  on 
the  red  baize  desk :  his  eyes  looked 


wistfiilly  at  the  side  door,  as  he 
watched  for  the  coming  of  him  who 
came  not  Little  S ,  his  oppo- 
nent, whispered  words  of  soouung 
into  his  leader^s  ear.  The  pairsmiled 
bffliignly  on  each  other,  and  looked 
across  at  my  poor  nervous  friend, 
who  was  unknown  to  them  as  well 
as  to  fame,  with  a  glance  in  which 
pity  nungled  with  some  professLonal 
scorn. 

The  jury  were  sworn,  and  had 
settled  tiiemselves  to  their  duty  with 
that  expression  of  resigned  unwil- 
lingness on  their  &ceB  which  jury- 
men of  all  sorts  axe  wont  to  wear. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  untied 
their  briefis  and  opened  them  out 
leisurely  on  the  slope.  The  Court 
was  all  attention,  reposing  its  chin 
on  its  hands ;  there  remained  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  open  the  case  for 
the  plaintiS'. 

I  looked  across  at  P ,  no  lon- 
ger watching  the  side  door,  but 
gazing  curiously  at  the  judge,  who 
stared  down  at  him.  The  nervous, 
restless  look  was  iQtensified  to  the 
utmost,  but  to  my  surprise  and  re- 
lief there  was  no  appearance  of  con- 
fusion.   I  knew  P to  have  a 

strong  will  and  a  stronger  sense  of 
duty,  and  rejoiced  as  I  saw,  or  fimcied 
I  saw,  these  two  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance against  his  own  nervous 
system  and  the  two  skilled  verdict- 
getters  who  now  threatened  him. 

A  dead  olencefor  about  a  minute 
was  broken  by  the  judge  uttering 
with  some  significance,  as  he  still 
looked  hard  at  P ,  the  mono- 
syllables,'  Well,  sir!' 

P rose  and  said  in  a  voice 

tremulous  as  that  of  him  who  hears 
his  own  notes  alone,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  public  placed 

'  I  hope  your  lordship  will  forgive 
me  [for  KcejpiQg  the  Court  waiting. 
My  leader  is  absent  in  the  other 
Court  and  will  be  here  directiy.  I 
have  sent  for  Imn.' 

'  Oh,  sir,'  said  the  judge— grinning 
a  grim  grin  as  he  said  it— 'your 
leader  intends  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  yourself. 
You'd  better  begm.' 

The  jury  laughed,  the  'learned 
Mends'  on  the  other  side  laughed, 
and  all  the  ' learned  men'  in  Court 
chuckled  at  the  facetious  judge,  who 
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iru  irnable  to  leaist  the  temptation 
of  saying  a  smart  thing  even  to  a 
man  so  evidently  nervons  as  poor 

P .    I  trembled  for  P ,but 

he  was  no  way  dismayed.  On  the 
oontraiy^  the  judge's  joke  stood  him 
in  excellent  stead;  it  lent  him  that 
slight  tonch  of  indignation,  gave 
him  that  soffident  wonnding  of  his 
amour  prcpre  which  enabled  him  to 
send  lus  adyersaiies  to  the  right 
aboat,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  his 
own  and  his  Mends'  snrprise,  to  take 
part  in  the  amnsement  of  which  he 
nimself  was  the  occasion. 

'Your  lordship  is  aware  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  distingnishing 

onefs  self/  said  P ,  anxious  now 

to  gain  time,  and  glad  to  use  the 
means  the  Gonrt  had  unexpectedly 
proYided  for  him.  'And  I  cannot 
bat  feel  that  I  shall  be  as  distin- 
guished as  poor  Denmark  beside  the 
allies,  if  I  am  to  be  deprived  of  the 
asastanoe  of  my  learned  leader.' 

'My  brother  will  no  doubt  be 
heie,'  said  the  leader  on  the  other 
side,  'meantime  you  can  go  on.' 
And  then  followed  some  '  chaff,'  as 
mild  as  that  which  had  gone  before, 
about  the  absent '  brother '  being  the 
leaned  counsel's  big  brother  (Ser- 
jeant   was  a  Tery  little  one),  and 

the  probable  consequences  to  him 
of  ptishing  on  the  case  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ue  same,  a  disclaimer  on 
the  part  of  the  '  other  side '  against 
being  taken  for  the  representatiyes 
of  those  'distinguished  foreigners,' 
the  allies  against  Denmark,  cum 
multis  alits,  which  wasted  a  good 

ten  minutes,  allowing  Serjeant 

time  to  come  up,  and  would  have 
lasted  ten  minutes  more  had  not  Mr. 
Baion  somewhat  testily  re- 
marked that  Mr.  P could^at  all 

events  open  the  pleadings,  which 

Mr.  P said  '  of  course,  he  could 

do,'  and  proceeded  to  do,  with  a 
boldness  which  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  junior  counsel 
to  b^in  under  any  circumstances, 
80  that  there  was  as  yet  nothing 

fjedliag  to  the  share  of  P which 

would  not  have  &llen  had  Seijeant 

been  there.    P told 'my 

lord  and  the  jury '  how  that  John 
Sidles  was  the  plaintiff  and  John 
Giles  was  the  defendant,  and  that 


the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant '  for 
that ;'  and  then  he  read  the  interest- 
ing document  known  as  the  decla- 
ration, from  which  it  appeared  that 
John  Giles  was  an  exceedingly  bad 
man,  who  hired  servants  known  by 
him  to  be  incompetent,  and  also  to 
be  very  skilftd  in  breaking  other 
folk's  legs ;  that  he  was  habitually 
negligent  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
conducted  his  business ;  and  so  far 
as  the  matter  now  before  the  Court 
was  concerned,  had '  so  negligently, 
carelessly,  and  improperly  conduct- 
ed himself  in  that  behalf,'  that  by 
his  approvedly  unskilful  servant  he 
had  'broken,  wounded,  crushed, 
bruised,  and  maimed'  the  leg  of 
John  Styles,  who  being  a  carman, 
earning  a  pound  a  week,  valued  his 
injured  limb  at  i,ooo2. 

A  thousand  pounds  seemed  a 
moderate  sum  to  ask  for  injuries 
which  required  so  many  adjectives 
to  describe  them;  but  John  Giles 
said  on  the  pleadings,  that  he  was 
'  not  guilty,'  and  privately  that  Mr. 
Styles  might  go  to  a  wanner  climate 
for  the  money  he  sought  to  recover. 

'  Upon  this  plea,'  said  P , '  issue 

has  been  joined,  and  that  is  tiie  case 
for  trial  before  you.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the 
plaintiff  was  a  carter,  who  had  gone 
with  his  master's  cart  to  take  some 
marble  slabs  from  defendant's  yard. 
The  defendant  was  fifty  miles  away 
at  the  time,  but  his  foreman  and 
helpers  went  to  load  the  cart,  and 
the  plaintiff,  though  he  did  not  fetch 
the  slabs  out  of  the  yard,  neverthe- 
less helped  to  make  them  fast  in  the 
van,  which  he  was  bound  to  protect. 
"While  they  were  making  one  of  the 
slabs  fast,  the  foreman  jumped  out 
of  the  van  and  shook  it,  a  slab  fell 
over  and  broke  the  carter's  leg.  The 
action  was  against  the  master  for 
the  negligence  of  his  servant 

The  point  was  a  fine  one,  for  if 
Styles  could  be  made  out  to  have 
been  acting  as  defendant's  servant, 
or  as  a  voluntaiy  helper,  he  must 
be  nonsuited.  Only  if  he  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  independent  of 
defendant's  orders,  and  to  nave  been 
engaged  upon  the  slabs  in  the  capa- 
ci^  of  his  own  master's  servant,  had 
he  a  cause  of  action.  It  was  saoling 
rather  close  to  the  wind,  as  his  leader 
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himself  told  him  in  oonsoltation ; 

and  indeed,  but  for  P *a  showing 

him  the  principal  case  on  which  he 
had  relied,  and  which  the  learned 
Serjeant,  who  had  not  read  his  brief, 
had  not,  therefore,  had  occasion  to 
look  np,  that  gentleman  had  de- 
clared there  was  no  case. 

Just  as  P was  finishing  his 

opening  statement  to  the  jury,  a 
sGght  commotion  was  heard  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Court,  and,  to  the  ma- 
nifest joy  and  delight  of  P ,  Ser- 
jeant'  came  in  like  a  Mgate  in  fall 

sail.  Nodding  good-humouredly  to 
all  around,  the  seijeant  seized  the 
brief  which  his  clerk  held  before  him, 
and  without  slipping  the  tape  off,  rose, 
as  P-— —  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to 
address  the  jury  as  though  he  had 
long  been  master  of  the  case,  and 
had  not— as  in  truth  he  had— been 
put  in  possession  of  the  £ftcts  only 
two  hours  before  in  consultation. 

You  would  have  thought,  to  hear 
the  Serjeant,  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged m  loading  slabs  in  vans  all 
his  life  long;  that  until  this  parti- 
cular moment  he  had  neyer  d<Mie 
aught  else,  and  had  now  come  into 
Court  for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling 
the  jury  how  his  work  was  done. 
Then  he  laboured  to  show  that  tiie 
defendant  had  admitted  the  plaintiff's 
case ;  said  he  should  call  witnesses 
to  prove  it,  as  well  as  to  depose  to 
the  serious  nature  of  the  ii^'uries 
d<me  to  the  plaintiff,  as  set  forth  in 
such  harrowing  termis  in  the  declara- 
tion.    This  done,  he  sat  down,  and 

p proceeded  to  call  the  first 

witness  fdr  the  plaintiff--the  plain- 
tiff himself! 

A  slight  pause,  [after  which  the 
usher  cried  with  a  loud  voice — 
pitched  as  though  he  had  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  witness— for  John 
Styles  to  appear.  A  movement  at 
the  end  of  ue  Court,  and  then  a 
man  as  impotent-looking  as  he  who 
could  not  crawl  into  the  Pool  of  Be- 
the8da,wa8  brought  forward  by  two 
supporters  and  lifted  into  the  wit- 
ness-box. A  chair  was  provided  for 
him,  and,  bound  and  becrutehed,  he 
lE^owed  like  a  victim  to  all  the  woes 
contained  in  Pandora's  box. 

P elicited  the  details  of  the 

case,  vainly  tiding  to  make  the  wit* 
ness  declare  himself  other  than  he 


was  evidently  desirous  of  repre- 
senting  himself  to  be,  viz.,  a  willing 
helper  to  the  men  engaged  in  load- 
ing the  van;   for  P felt  the 

daager  of  the  man  proving  himself 
a  volunteer,  in  the  sense  of  an  unre- 
munerated  and  free  helper.  'The 
other  side'  smiled  as  the  examina- 
tion went  on,  and  positively  glowed 
with  pleasure  when   his  lordship 

interrupted   P by  remarking 

that,  as  fiir  as  he  had  heard,  he  could 
not  understand  what  case  there  was. 

Up  sprang  the  seijeant,  snatching 

the  book  which  P had  shown 

bim  only  a  few  hours  before,  from 
P4 — 's  hand,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  is  sufferingintolerably  ficom 
some  sudden  wrong,  entreated  his 
lordship  to  refrain  from  any  'expres- 
sion of  opinion  until  the  case  had 
been  fully  gone  into,  adding,  how- 
ever, wii£  special  reference  to  the 
remark  about  there  being  'no  case,' 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  judgment 
on  which  he  Yerj  much  relied,  and 
to  which  he  must  beg  his  lordship's 
attention. 

'My  learned  friend  knows  some- 
thing of  the  case,  I  believe,'  said  the 
seijeant,  as  he  handed  the  book  to 
the  usher,  and  nodded  good-hu- 
mouredly  at  Mr.  Q.  C,  who  had 
shown  cause  in  this  very  case,  and 
who  now  muttered  something  about 
the  two  cases  being  distinguishable. 

The  judge  took  the  book  from  the 
hand  of  the  associate,  who  had  re- 
ceived it  from  his  lordship's  clerk, 
who  had  received  it  from  the  usher, 
who  had  received  it  from  the  Ser- 
jeant ;  and  after  scanning  the  out- 
side of  it,  and  looking  at  the  fly-leaf 
to  see  the  owner's  name,  proceeded 
to  read  the  judgment  to  wmch  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn.  Whilst  his 
lordship  read  there  was  much  sig- 
nalling and  undertone  talk  between 
the  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
attendante  in  Court  The  words 
'  non-suit ' — '  point  reserved ' — '  new 
trial,' came  i^m  the  'other  side,' 
accompanied  by  much  shaking  of 
he^s,  which  meant  great  things, 
doubtiess,  to  the  initiated  in  such 
signs,  for  they  shook  their  heads  in 
return,  and  both  sides  ^seemed  per- 
fectiy  satisfied. 

'  Do  [you  .think,  sir,  the  judge  is 
with  us?'  said  a  man  sitting  behind 
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iiie,  ftttd  vfao  I  gstberod,  ficom  the  TUie 
of  ibe  pronoim '  ns/  was  interested 
in  the  case. 

*I  don't  know/  I  ansurered;  'he 
seems  to  be  in  a  good  hnmour.' 

'  Has  hnmooT  anjrthing  to  do  with 
his  being  for  or  against  ns.sir?'  in- 
quired the  man.  'Ishooldnothaye 
thonght  80/ 

'Perhaps  not/  I  replied;  'bnt 
jodges  are  only  men,  and  all  men 
are  subject  to  bonts  df  indigestion.' 
The  man  seemed  to  be  lost  in  won- 
der on  finding  that  eren  judges  were 
not  impassible ;  and  was  eren  more 
astonisned  at  the  fiuniliaril^  which 
existed  between  the  opposed '  coun- 
aer  than  Mr.  PickwicK  was  when 
his  leader  shook  hands  with  the 
oomisel  for  Mrs.  BardelL  The  judge 
finished  his  earnest  perusal  of  the 
volume,  and  laying  the  book  down 
on  its  hoe,  said,  'This  is  a  yery 
important  ease;  it  is  nearly  your 
case/  looking  towards  P ^. 

'  It  is  our  case,  my  lord/  rejoined 
P . 

'  Well/  observed  the  judge,  •  I  do 
not  see  how  the  matter  can  rest  here 
with  a  terdict  It  must  go  into 
the  fall  Gourt,  and  pos8il)ly  to  the 
Court  aboTB.  Is  it  not  a  case  for  a 
settlement? 

p— — .  beamed  with  satisfaction. 
He  had  raked  out  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, and  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
it  he  had  advised  the  action  being 
brought  He  had  withstood  his 
own  leader  with  it  in  consultation, 
and  now  it  came  in  the  face  of  the 
judge's  expessed  opinion.  '  The 
other  side'  looked  a  little  discon- 
oerted,  but  was  glad  '  his  lordship 
had  thrown  out  this  expression  of 
opinion.'  Then  came  a  laying  of 
lieads  together  by  the  counsel  en- 
gaged, assisted  by  the  attorneys  on 
Must  side,  who  leaned  over  the 
back  of  the  '  well'  in  which  they 
Were  confined,  and  deferred  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  whom  they  had  en- 
trusted wiUi  tile  case.  His  lordship 
lead  the  newspaper,  the  jury  stood 
up  and  stretched  their  legs  in  the 
jury-box,  and  Mr.  0.  D.  the  emi- 
nent (in  that  he  was  six  feet  high) 
Junior  counsel,  who  drew  portroils 
many,  tliough  pleadings  few, 
fdcetched  the  scene  before  him,  as 
a  whole  and  in  t»rtSi  upsetting  the 


gmviiy  which  resides  under  i^ 
wig,  and  moving  every  one  to  laugh- 
ter by  th6  adsurdity  and  justness  of 
bis  caricature  liknesses. 

The  conference  was  of  no  avaU. 
Counsel  could  not  agiee.    The  case 

must  go  on ;  so  P finished  his 

examination  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Q.  C.  rose  to  cross-examine. 

little  was  elicited  by  this  means, 
beyond  the  foct  that  the  plaintiff  had 
undoubtedly  helped,  loit  whether 
as  a  Tolunteer,  or  as  his  own  mas- 
ter's servant,  was  the  somewhat  fine 
question  which  was  left  for  the  jury. 
'And  now  a  man,  whose  personal 
appwance  had  already  attracted 
considerable  attention,  was  called. 
He  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  solicitor  in  charge  of  the  case, 
and  WBB  evidently  much  interested 
in  the  issue  of  liie  trial.  He  had 
been  present  at  an  interview  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  and 
was  to  bear  witness  to  what  had 
passed.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man, 
apparently  a  foreigner,  with  an  ani- 
mated expression  of  countenance, 
and  a  costume  which,  the  place  and 
occasion  considered,  was  truly  Won- 
derful. Whether  it  was  the  way  in 
which  he  found  expression  for  the 
respect  which  his  nature  felt  for 
the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  or 
whether  it  was  the  custom  in  his 
countiy  so  to  appear  before  the 
courts,  did  not  come  out :  but  this 
gentleman  was.  attired  in  full  eren- 
ing  dress,  with  an  elaborately  worked 
sl^,  diamond  studs,  and  a  coat 
which  Mr.  Poole's  eye  might  have 
p^ronounced  faultless.  No  distinc- 
tion had  been  made  between  him 
and  the  other  witnesses  in  the  cause, 
as  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
should  have  been.  It  was  scarcely 
light  in  the  usher  to  allow  so  mag- 
nificently clad  a  man  to  herd  vnth  the 
'  seedy'  crew  who  filled  as  of  right 
that  abyss  in  the  halls  of  justice  known 
as  '  the  well ;'  unless,  and  perhaps 
he  was  correct  after  all,  the  usher 
thought  of  him  as  Lafeu  thought 
of  Parolles,  in  'All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well/  that  'the  scarfs  and 
bannerets  about  him  did  manifoldly 
dissuade  him  from  believing  him  a 
vessel  of  too  great  burden.^  Any- 
how, there  he  sat  in  the '  well '  till  his 
name  was  oalled  out  by  the  usher. 
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in  afi  indignant  a  yoioe  as  that  in 
which  the  first  witness  had  been 
desired  to 'stand  forth.  Then  he 
started  to  his  feet 'as  if  the  ground 
nnder  them  had  sudd^y  grown 
red  hot,  and  made  his  way  oyer  blue 
bags,  papers,  and  the  legs  of  at- 
torneys' clerks,  to  the  witness-box. 

Serjeant introduced  him  to  the 

judge  as  Count  Dieudon,  a  French- 
man, while  the  associate  explained, 
as  much  by  signs  as  by  woids,  that 
the  gentleman  must  remove  the 
white  Md  glove  from  his  right 
hand,  in  order  to  hold  the  sacred 
book  on  which  he  was  to  swear  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  thai  There  being  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this,  his  lordship 
thought  the  delay  was  caused  by 
the  witness  objecting  to  t^e  the 
oath,  and  thinking  further,  perhaps, 
that  Count  Dieudon,  who  was  as 
good  a  Christian  as  is  to  be  found 
throughout  all  Leicester  Square, 
might  possibly,  from  his  general  ap- 
pearance, be  of  the  Hebrew  fai&, 
rather  testily  told  the  associate  to 
ask  the  witness  if  he  were  a  Jew. 
The  bare  suggestion  caused  a  cur- 
rent of  eloquence  to  flow  from  the 
Frenchman,  so  strong  and  con- 
tinuous, that  it  bid  &ir  to  supersede, 
in  the  attention  of  the  Court,  the 
case  which  was  actually  before  it. 
His  lordship  at  length  succeeded  in 
conveying  to  the  speaker  an  assur- 
ance of  his  want  of  intention  to 
insult  him;  M.  Dieudon  succeeded 
in  getting  the  white  kid  glove  off 
his  right  hand;  and  the  associate 
succeeded  in  swearing  hirn  in  the 
words  of  the  oath. 

'  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  gentieman  was  a  count?'  in- 
quired the  judge. 

*  He  is  so,  my  lord/  answered 
P . 

'  Of  the  Boman  Empire  or  the 
French?'  asked  his  lordship,  with  a 
smile. 

'  One  of  the  indebitatus  counts, 
I  believe,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Q.  C, 
at  which  remark  his  lordship  smiled 
again,  and  Count  Dieudon,  who  did 
not  understand  the  allusion,  and 
thought  they  were  but  settiing  the 
exact  degree  of  his  rank,  smiled  also. 

Count  Dieudon  had  evidently 
made    the   i<^gifiy)|  language  hu 


study,  and  was,  moreover,  evidently 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  he 
had  made  in  it.  He  had  also  given 
to  the  world  three  large  volumes  on 
the  Science  of  Agriculture,  which 
he  had  with  him  in  the  witness-box, 
in  case,  I  suppose,  any  question 
should  arise  upon  that  subject  in 
the  course  of  the  trial  of  a  complaint 
for  broken  limbs.  As  this  was  fiir 
from  likely,  it  seemed  rather  unne- 
cessary for  him  thus  to  burden  him- 
self;  but  these  three  volumes  were 
on  tiie  ledge  before  him,  and  served, 
at  all  events,  to  show  the  judge 
how  he  should  spell  the  witness's 
and  author's  name,  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  learned  Serjeant  as 
Dewdong,  and  by  the  more  learned 
(in  French  at  least)  friend  on  '  the 
other  side,'  as  Doodone.  The  name 
and  address  of  M.  Dieudon  having 
been  written  on  the  judge's  notes, 
and  a  further  note  having  been 
made  as  the  only  means  of  stopping 
iteration  of  the  £a.ct,  that  M.  Die^on 
was  author  of  the  great  work  in 

question,   Serjeant   got   the 

range,  and  began  to  fire  mto  the 
witneiss's  stock  of  infonnation. 

M.  Dieudon  gesticulated  a  good 
deal,  poured  forth  volumes  of 
Franco-English  in  copious  answer 
to  the  questions  put  to  him,  and 
gave  to  many  English  words  a  pro- 
nunciation which  reminded  one  of 
French  spoken  by  Dan  Chaucer's 
prioress;  who  spoke  French  '  foil 
myre  and  fetisly  after  the  schole 
of  Statford-atte-Bow.'  So  with 
M.  Dieudon  and  his  English.  He 
spoke  'full  fiEiyre  anS  fetisly,' 
but  not  after  the  school  of  West- 
minster Hall.  He  might  with  pro- 
priety have  gone  home  and  told  his 
countrymen  what  the  Irishman  told 
his  Mends  of  the  French,  that  th^ 
were  a  very  stupid  people,  who  did 
not  even  understand  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  for  it  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  practice  and  use  were  both  es- 
sential to  a  right  understanding  of 
what  M.  Dieudon  had  to  say.  Ser- 
jeant   came  to  that  part  of  his 

examination  where  it  behoved  the 
witness  to  relate  what  had  passed 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant 
during  the  interview  at  which  he 
had  been  present :  and  as  M.  Dieu- 
don was  both  tenacious  of  being 
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ihonght  able  to  speak  the  oonnsers 
own  tongue,  and  also  very  volnble 
in  his  tcdk,  the  Serjeant  deemed  it 
advisable  to  beg  the  witness  to  le- 
late   the   oonyersation^  instead   of 

rang  at  it  by  means  of  questions. 
Diendon  readily  complied,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  Jullien  and  the 
Toioe  of  a  Berryer,  he  told  his  simple 
tale  -  but  when  he  came  to  the  iey 
of  the  whole  oonTeisation— the  im- 
portant part,  where  it  was  supposed 
tiie  defendant  had  promised,  as  al- 
leged in  a  second  count,  to  pay  the 
plaintiff  a  sum  of  money— he  &iled 
altogether  to  convey  an  accurate 
notion  of  what  had  taken  place. 

'  Miszer  Steel  he  come  to  defend- 
ant, an  say,  "Your  man  break  my 
1^,  and  make  me  evil  (me  fit  mal). 
You  r^mpense  ma  I  live  in  hos- 
pital four,  five  month.  Get  not 
work;  lose  my  living.  What  you 
give  me?"  Defendant,  he  say 
nussing.  Miszer  Steel  he  press  for 
answer,  but  defendant  shake  his 
head.  He  stay  a  long  time  to  make 
answer,  and  zen  he  say  nussing.' 

This  evidence,  whidi,  more  than 
all  the  arguments  based  upon  eth- 
nological grounds,  convinced  me  of 
the  afiSnity  between  I^ranch  and 
Irish  Gelts,  served  also  to  upset  the 
gravity  of  the  Court,  which  furly 
laughed  out,  and  with  every  wish  to 
do  no  uncivil  thing,  could  not  re- 
frain from  seizing  tiiis  pEurticular 
opportunity  for  mirtL  The  count 
was  not  further  interrogated,  and 
with,  I  fear,  but  hurt  feelings,  de- 
parted ftom  the  box  with  the  great 
work  in  three  volumes,  which  was 
evidently[the  pride  and  joy  of  his  soul. 

Michael  Sullivan,  the  man  who 
had  done  the  mischief,  and  upon 
whom  his  master  had  already  thrown 
the  Uame  of  the  entire  action,  was 
next  called,  and  impressed  by  the 
duty  which  lay  upon  him  to  observe 
letaoence  upon  the  subject  to  be  in- 
vestigated, was  more  evasive  in  his 
answers  even  than  his  cormtrymen 
are  wont  to  be. 

'Did  you  see  the  accident?' 

'I  did  not,  sir.' 

'  Where  you  present  at  the  time 
it  occurred?' 

'I  was,  sir.' 

'Bid  yon  see  a  slab  ML  over  in 
thevanr 


'I  did,  sir.' 

'Bid  it  &11  on  plaintifTs  leg?' 

'  I  can't  say.' 

'  Do  you  believe  it  did?' 

'  I  think  it  did,  sir.' 

'  Then  you  saw  the  accident?' 

'  I  did  not,  sir.' 

'But  you  saw  the  slab  fall,  and 
think  it  wont  on  to  plaintiff's  leg  ?' 

'I  did,  sir.' 

'  Then  you  think  you  may  say 
you  saw  the  accident,  may  you  not?' 

'  I  do  not,  sir.' 

And  after  much  farther  bandying 
of  words,  it  was  found  out  that  the 
witness  had  seen  everything  except 
the  actual  snapping  of  the  bone  m 
the  leg.  He  had  seen  the  slab  &11, 
he  had  seen  the  leg  after  it  had 
been  crushed,  he  was  certain  the  slab 
fell  upon  the  leg,  and  yet,  for  the  rea- 
son above  given,  he  declined  to  assert 
what  nevcJtheless  the  jury  believed, 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  accident 

'Now,  sir!'   said  Serjeant  , 

twitching  his  gown,  and  pushing 
his  wig  the  least  bit  back  on  his 
head,  and  looking  a  little  fiercely  at 
Michael,  'did  you  not  jump  out  of 
the  van  before  the  slabs  were  se- 
cured within  it?' 

'I  did,  sir.' 

'  Bid  tiiat  shake  the  van  ?' 

'It  did,  sir.' 

'  Bid  not  the  slab  fall  over  imme- 
diately afterwards?' 

'It  did,  sir.' 

'  Bid  not  the  slab  Ml  over  because 
you  shook  the  van?' 

'  I  can't  say,  sir.' 

'  What  was  there  besides  to  make 
the  slab  fisdl  over?' 

'  I  can't  say,  sir.' 

'  Bid  not  you  say,  referring  to  the 
accident,  that  is  a  bad  piece  of  work 
I  have  done;  I  was  a  fool  to  jump 
out  like  that?' 

'  I  was  not  a  fool  T  retorted  the 
witness,  sharply;  'and  I'll  thank 
ye  not  to  say  so  again.' 

'Answer  my  question,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  Serjeant  ^Bid  you  say  so 
or  not?' 

'  They're  vary  impertinent  qhuee- 
tions  ye'll  be  askin','  said  Michael. 

'  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  an- 
swer them  ?'  said  the  serjeant 

'  I  don't  rhemember.' 

'Try  and  recollect,  now.  You 
must  know  if  you  said  so  or  not' 
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\  'Idon'trhemember/ 
'  Will  you  8wear  you  did  not  Bay 

BO?' 

a  will  not' 

'Did  you  say  so?* 

'  I  don't  rhemember.' 

'Will  you  swear  that?' 

'I  wiU;  I'll  swear  I  don't  rhe- 
member, and  ril  swear  if  I  do  rhe- 
member, I  forget' 

'Very  well/  said  the  serjeant, 
joining  in  the  laugh,  which  was 
gener^  at  this  utter  diisoomfiture  of 
his  hoi>e8.  '  Now,  try  to  remember 
very  distinctly  this:  Had  you  not 
been  drinking  this  morning  before 
the  accident  occurred  ?' 

'  Ah,  no !'  said  Michael,  with  the 
earnestness  of  a  man  tented  on  some 
point  of  special  pride  to  himself. 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?' 

'  Quite,'  said  Michael. 

'Would  you  forget,  if  you  did 
remember  this,  too?'  inquired  the 
serieuit 

'  I  can't  teU,'  said  Michael. 

'  Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  had  not  been  drinking  on  this 
particular  morning?' 

'  I  had  some  tay,'  answered  Mi- 
chael. 

'  No,  no !'  retorted  the  Serjeant ;  '  I 
do  not  mean  "tay."  Had  you  not 
been  into  a  public-house  that  day?' 

a  had  not' 

'  Not  to  have  a  friendly  glass  with 
any  one?  You  know  there  is  no- 
thing to  blame  you  for  if  you  had 
done  so.' 

'  I  had  not,'  was  the  answer. 

'Then  you  were  not  drunk  on 
that  morning,  you  will  swear  ?* 
asked  the  Serjeant 

Michael  did  not  answer  directly, 
but  looked  somewhat  archly  into 
the  well  of  the  court,  as  if  to  seek 
inspiration  from  his  master  and  the 
attorney,  who  wero  sitting  there. 
The  instructions  in  the  serjeanf s 
brief  were  that  the  man  had  been 
drinking,  and  there  was  other  testi- 
mony to  show  that  he  was  'all  by 
the  head '  before  he  began  loading. 

'  I  don't  think  I  was  drunk,'  an- 
swered Michael,  after  an  interval. 

'  You  don't  think  you  were  drunk,' 
repeated  the  questioner,  somewhat 
curiously.  'What  do  you  mean? 
You  told  us  just  now  you  had  not 
been  drinking.' 


'I  had  a  sap  the  night  afore,' 
added  Michael,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  absolved  his  con- 
science. 

'Oh,  indeed!'  said  the  seijeant, 
brightening  up,  for  even  he,  astute 
as  ne  was,  could  not  divine  how  a 
man  coold  get  drank  on  any  given 
occasion  without  imbibing  anything 
stronger  than  'tay.'  'Now,  do  you 
think  vou  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  ue  effects  of  the  sup  the  night 
afore  to  be  able  to  load  the  van  pro- 
perly on  this  particular  morning?' 

'I  think  ifd  been  better  if  I 
hadn't  taken  it,*  replied  Michael, 
now  fiurly  unmasked. 

'Ohl  you  were  not  drunk,  but 
you  think  it  would  have  been  better 
you  had  not  taken  this  sup  the 
night  afora  Very  well,  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  ask  you.'  And  the 
witness  stood  down. 

Application  was  now  made  to  the 
judge  that  ladies  might  be  re- 
quested to  leave  the  Court,  it  being 
Sropoeed  to  call  the  meoQcal  evi- 
enoe  to  prove  the  nature  of  some 
injuries  which  were  included  in  the 
'otherwise  seriously  damaged  and 
hurt'  of  the  declaration.  The  re- 
[uest  was  at  once  aoceeded  to,  and 
'  &  Court,  by  the  usher,  its  mouth- 
piece, proclaimed  aloud  that  all 
ladies  were  to  leave  the  Court  A 
flutter  ensued  among  the  petticoats, 
and  many  went  their  way,  with  an 
expression  mingled  of  surprise  and 
indignation  upon  the  faces  of  the 
wearers  of  them,  as  though  they 
resented  the  notion  of  raising  and 
then  disappointing  their  curiosity. 
I  say  many  went  ueir  way,  but  not 
all;  some  there  were  who  put  a 
bold— their  expelled  sisters  called  it 
a  brazen— &ce  upon  the  matter,  and 
stuck  to  their  seats  like  women 
whose  desire  for  knowledge  is 
greater  than  their  sense  of  shame. 
His  lordship  looked  round  upon 
these  law-loving  dames,  and  re- 
marked, in  a  significant  tone,  that 
he  had  directed  all  ladies  to  quit  the 
Court.  It  was  at  this  particular 
moment  that  the  usher  became  im- 
mortal, not  knowing,  however,  the 
greatness  of  the  fame  which  he  was 
laying  up  for  himself.  Whether 
he  really  did  not  see  the  bonnets^ 
whose  unshame&oed  owners  kept 
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tiiem  obstinatdy  in  the  halls  of 
jastice^  or  whether  it  was  in  the  pro- 
fondity  of  his  scorn  that  he  spake  it, 
this  deponent  showeth  not,  but  in  an- 
swer to  the  remark  thrown  ont  by  the 
learned  judge,  came  from  tiie  nsher 
the  pride-kilfinff  words,  'All  the 
ladies  have  left  the  Ck)art,  my  lord.' 

A  smile,  and  then  a  titter,  which 
waxed  speedily  till  it  became  a 
lan^h,  was  obsenrable  on  the  faces 
of  judge,  jiuors,  and  counsel.  £yen 
a  bludi  flitted  across  the  counte- 
nances of  the  unshamefaced  ones, 
and  the  usher  stood  a  satirist  con- 
fessed in  the  middle  of  the  Court 
His  lordship  adopted  the  meaning 
which  all  hearers  attached  to  the 
wwds  of  the  censor,  himself  as  much 
astonished  at  his  speech  as  the  most 
amused  one  there,  and,  looking  to- 
wards Serjeant ,  said  that  he 

might  now  proceed,  since  the  modest 
women  had  left  the  Court* 

The  trial  i»oceeded,  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  injuries  received  by 
the  plaintiff  was  expUuned  to  tfauB 
jury,  and  medical  testimony  was 
heud  in  support  of  the  case. 

Now  his  lordship  had  a  way  of 
notifying  counsel  of  his  having 
written  down  upon  his  notes  the 
answers  of  the  witnesses,  which 
many  of  those  addressed  disliked, 
almost  to  resistance  point  He  did 
not  raise  his  head  and  nod,  as  judges 
are  wont,  but  kept  his  face  still 
fixed  in  tiie  direction  of  his  paper, 
uttering  in  a  sort  of  undergrowl,  as 
a  sign  for  counsel  to  proceed,  the 
monosyllablefi '  Go  on  I'  It  was  not 
so  much  the  use  of  these  two  jgood 
words  that  vexed  the  hearts  of  the 
learned,  it  was  the  manner  of  the 
user.     Many  had   been  the  com- 

a'nts  made  in  lobing-room  and  in 
,  of  ibB  bearish  (so  they  termed 
it)  method  which  his  lordship 
adopted,  and  among  the  complain- 
ants was  none  so  bitter  as  Mr.  Q.  C, 
who  was  for  the  defence  in  this 
action.  He  had  fretted  and  fumed 
visibly  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
he  was  cross-examining,  and  all  who 
knew  him  were  well  aware  that  ere 
long  an  explosion  must  take  place. 

His  lordship  had  taken  down  the 
evidence  which  Mr.  Q.  C.  elicited 
from  the  witness,  and,  being  no 
respecter  of  persons,  had  notified 


the  feet  in  his  usual  way  to  the 
great  man  before  him.  Mr.  Q.  C. 
could  not  endure  it  longer;  he  made 
no  fresh  attempt  to  question  the 
witness,  but  stood  stock  still  as  in 
respectful  attention,  waiting  his 
lordship's  leisure  to  continue. 

'Gk)  on!'  repeated  his  lordship, 
but  silence  still  reigned ;  Mr.  Q.  C.^s 
head  became  a  little  more  erect,  his 
^es  dilated  a  trifle  more,  and  the 
starch  in  the  large  neckerchief 
which  enwound  his  throat  seemed 
'  to  bear  him  stiffly  up,'  as  Hamlet 
desired  his  sinews  might  bear  him. 

'I  said,  "Go  on!"' observed  his 
lordship,  somewhat  testily,  raising 
his  eyes  rather  than  his  head,  to 
look  at  the  counsel. 

The  moment  had  arrived  for  the 
expected  explosion;  his  lordship 
himself  had  fired  the  train.  As  men 
who  watch  some  curious  and  new 
experiment,  the  hur  stood  at  gajse, 
while  Mr.  Q.  C,  with  an  expression 
•  of  deep  astonishment  and  concern, 
stirred  himself  &om  his  pointer-like 
attitude  of  attention,  ana  exclaimed 
with  loud  and  seemingly  contrite 
voice: — ^'I  beg  your  lordi^p's  par- 
don, I  thought  you  were  speaking 
to  the  usher.' 

Keepect  for  the  Bench  kept  down 
open  mirth,  and  Mr.  Q.  C,  with  the 
tact  of  a  general  who  knows  how  to 
follow  up  a  victory,  without  crush- 
ing the  enemy  it  is  his  interest  to 
keep  in  the  field,  proceeded  with  his 
examination  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  His  lordship  en- 
dured in  silence,  and  bided  his  time 
for  an  answer. 

P ,  to  my  surprise  and  delight, 

did  gloriously,  not  being  discon- 
certed even  when  the  judge,  not 
knowing  his  name,  and  wishing  to 
call  him  by  it,  desired  the  inter- 
mediates before  mentioned  as  sitting 
between  judge  and  counsel,  to  ac- 
quire this  information  for  him. 
The  stage  whisper  in  which  the 
inquiries  were  made  one  of  the 
other,  telling  all  whom  it   might 

concern  that  P was  unknown  to 

the  frequenters  of  this  Court,  did  not 
cover  him  with  confusion ;  I  fancied 
I  detected  even  a  sort  of  satisfied 
look  upon  his  hce  as,  in  answer  to 
the  last  inquirer,  he  showed  his 
name  on  his   brief,  whereon  was 
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marked  a  Bum  equal  to  that  which 
potentially  had  been  mine  in  the 
case  of  the  Gieat  Western  fiailway. 

When  Mr.  Q.  C.  rose  to  cross- 
examine,  some  question  afi  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  he 
thought  to  elicit,  occurred  to  that 
learned  gentleman's  mind.  He 
wished  to  remove  it;  and  also,  per- 
haps, by  taking  his  lordship  mto 
his  confidence,  to  mollify  through 
an  appeal  to  his  amour-propre,  we 
evil  prejudice  which  the  late  rasping 
had  occasioned.  It  was,  therdbre^ 
in  a  peculiarly  insmuating  way  that 
he  annoxmced  his  intention  of  ad- 
ducing the  questionable  evidence, 
and  in  a  still  more  insinuating  way, 
that  he  asked  his  lordship  whether 
he  thought  it  would  be  admissibl& 

Now  it  was  strangely  forgetftil,  in 
a  man  so  astute  as  Mr.  Q.  C.  un- 
doubtedly was,  so  to  act  He  might 
have  put  forward  the  evidence  and 
waited  for  his  appeal  to  the  judge 
until  such  time  as  the  opposing 
counsel  objected  formally;  or  he 
might  have  announced  his  intention 
to  put  it  forward,  and  proceeded  to 
execution  without  inviting,  as  he 
did,  the  interference  of  a  man  he 
had  offended.  As  it  was,  he  gave 
himself  over  into  the  hands  of  Sam- 
son, and  suffered  accordingly. 

His  lordship  Med  to  notice 
Mr.  Q.  C.'s  first  inquiry,  maintaining 
the  firm  demeanour  he  had  worn 
since  the  learned  gentieman's  tongue 
had  lashed  his  indignation  into  a 
desire  to  find  yent;  but  when  Mr. 
Q.  Cr  once  more  asked,  as  eager  to  be 
instructed,  whether  his  lordship 
thought   this  would   be  evidence, 

Baron raised  his  head,  looked 

straight  into  the  lantern  above  him, 
and  said  to  the  lantern,  as  though 
he  were  delivering  hiinself  of  an 
abstract  proposition  for  the  special 
edification  of  the  lantern:— 'Her 
Majesty  and  the  House  of  Lords  are 
the  only  persons  entitied  to  ask  me 
any  legal  questions.'  This,  uttered 
in  a  monotone,  without  passion,  but 
with  entire  deliberateness,  fell  as 
&lls  a  killing  frost  upon  the  tender 
plant  Not  that  Mr.  Q.O.  resembled 
a  tender  plant  though,  for  he  was 
among  his  brethren  as  the  oak  in  a 
forest— yet,  no  less  did   he  feel 


keenly  the  chilling  blast  of  his  lord- 
ship's oracular  breath.  He  feigned 
not  to  notice  what  everybody  else 
noticed;  he  stammered  out  some- 
thing; he  looked  confdsed,  and  at 
last  said  he  should  not  press  the 
evidence  if  his  lordship  did  not  think 
it  worth  while. 

His  lordship  expressed  no  opinion 
whatever,  but  b^ng  wearied  with 
the  long  day's  sitting,  and  being 
desirous,  perhaps,  not  to  risk  losing 
the  vantage  ground  he  had  mani- 
festiy  gained,  once  more  proposed 

to   his  brother,  Serjeant  ^  to 

consider  whether  tiie  case  was  not 
one  for  a  compromise.  Serjeant— «- 
having  freely  admitted  that  he 
thought  the  justice  of  the  case  re- 
quired some  such  solution,  his  lord- 
snip  amiounced  that  he  would 
ac(joum  the  Court  to  enable  counsel 
to  come  to  some  arrangement.  His 
lordship  had'Visen  to  go,  and  had 
stamped  his  way  over  half  the 
lengtn  of  the  platform,  when  a  very 
junior  counsel,  in  a  state  of  terrible 
trepidation,  rose  to  make  a  motion 
to  the  Court  Blue  bags  and  red 
bags,  books  and  papers,  the  owners 
of  tiiescj  and  me  clerks  of  the 
owners,  were  bxmdlinff  out  of  the 
Court;  the  registrar  had  aheady 
stretched  himself  a  weary  stretch  in 
token  of  the  ending  of  the  day's 
work;  the  usher,  henceforth  immop- 
tal,  had  girded  up  his  loins  to  go— 
when  the  &int  echo  of  the  very 
junior  counsel's  voice  resounded 
through  the  Court  His  lordship 
stood  in  half  attention  for  a  second, 
looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  and 
then,  resuming  his  walk  towards 
the  door  curtain,  was  understood  to 
say  'To-morrow I  To-morrow!'  and 
so  went  out  The  very  junior 
counsel  could  not  get  a  hearing,  aiid 
before  the  solicitor  who  had  in- 
sfaructed  him  had  finished  the  tale 
of  his  reproaches,  I  fied  forth  into 
Westminster  Hall,  and  told  this  tale 
to  my  friends,  the  cherubim  in  the 
roof. 

'Tell  it  not,  save  in  St  Bride's 
Avenue,'  said  they,  as  I  left  them  to 
their  darkness  and  the  gloom  in 
which  they  have  thriven  so  long. 

'I  will  not,'  answered  I;  and  I 
have  kept  my  word. 


Dnwn  br  O.  dn  ICAoritt.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'WE  MET— 'twas  in  A  CBOWD.' 


IT  was  at  a  party  Mrs.  Fnmiyal 
gave  a  few  months  ago  that  I 
first  saw  Laura  Matilda.  Mr.  For- 
niTal  is  chief  of  the  great  firm  of 
FumiTal  and  Co.,  one  of  the  great- 
est maroantile  houses  in  Liverpool. 
Everyone  knows  Fomiyal  and  Co., 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  ought, 
which  makes  it  much  the  same 
thing. 

Many  a  pleasant  party  has  Mrs. 
FumiTal  given,  but  never  shall  I 
forget  this  memorablaone  at  which 
I  first  saw  Lanra  Matilda. 

Would  that  my  readers  could  see 
her  as  I  saw  her  that  nighty  all 
gauzy  and  shmy,  a  fidiy  in  robes 
of  blue  and  silver;  she  was  most 
truly  a  phantom  of  delight,  and  I 
may  also  mention  that  she  wore  a 
wreath  of  roses.  When  first  my 
eye  fell  upon  her,  she  was  standing 
hy  the  piano,  talking  to  Helen 
Fomival,  who  had  been  playing, 
and  who  is,  I  may  mention  nere,  in 
case  I  should  forget  it  afterwards  in 
the  absorbing  interest  of  my  story, 
one  of  the  jolliest  girls  in  the  world 
—never  makes  game  of  a  fellow, 
and  is  an  ont-and-ont  brick. 

I  had  been  dancing  with  a  tall 
9rl-— a  very  tall  girl,  five  foot 
eight  in  satin  boots— and  had 
jost  yielded  her  np  to  a  very 
small  man,  who  pleaded  her  pre- 
vious 6ngap;ement  to  him,  and 
having  nothmg  to  do,  leant  against 
the  wall,  pondering  on  hnman  rash- 
ness, as  difiplayed  m  the  case  of  the 
smaU  man  who  had  just  walked  off 
with  my  partner.  She  was  not  too 
much  for  me,  bat  a  perfect  extin- 
guisher to  one  of  his  si2se.  As  I 
said,  I  was  standing  against  the 
wall  looking  at  nothing  in  particular, 
when  my  ^e  fell  on  Laura  Matilda, 
as  she  stood  talking  to  Miss  Fur- 
nival,  and  assisting  her  friend  in 
the    buttoning   of   a   glove.     In 


thinking  over  the  matter  since,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  account  for 
the  curious  thrill  which  touched 
my  very  heart  when  I  first  looked 
at  her.  From  head  to  foot  I  felt  as 
if  I   were   entirely    composed   ot 

Sulses  going  at  the  most  tremen- 
ous  pace;  pulses  in  my  hands, 
pulses  in  my  chest,  pulses  in  my 
knees,  pulses  in  my  elbows,  dozens 
of  them  in  my  head,  and  tiie  big- 
gest of  them  all  coming  up  my 
throat  and  choking  me.  Nothing 
can  I  do  but  gaze  at  her,  until  the 
beating  pulses  seemed  all  to  stand 
still,  and  then  rush  up  to  the  roof 
of  my  head.  Heedless  of  the 
dancers  passing  me,  indifferent  to 
the  music  ringing  in  my  ears,  regard- 
less of  having  my  eyes  almost 
brushed  out  of  my  head  by  whirl- 
ing Jup<m8  (is  not  that  the  proper 
term?)  dashing  by,  careless  of  all 
public  opinion,  I  stood  riveted  to 
the  spot,  gazing  at  the  fair  vision. 
I  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to 
all  external  objects  but  one;  and 
so  absorbed  was  I,  that  when  the 
passing  waltzers  trod  many  times 
on  my  feet,  I  knew  not,  until  long 
aftenwds,  what  it  was  that  had 
wounded  my  pet  com  and  my 
patent-leather  hoota.  In  a  few 
words,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight;  for  before  I  had  looked  at 
hi^  many  minutes  I  was  hopelessly 
in  love,  just  as  violentiy  as  we  hear 
the  young  Russian  prince  is  with 
the  foir  daughter  of  Denmark. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  a  little 
while  after—I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
long,  for  time  passed  so  rapidly 
gazing  at  this  peerless  creature — 
I  brought  down  my  intellect  to  the 
present  moment  sufficiently  to 
reply  to  Mrs.  Fumivars  offer  of 
getting  me  a  partner.  I  can  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful  for  having 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
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mako  known  my  wishes  to  my  kind 
hostess.  'Seize  the  moments  as 
they  fly/  Dr.  Watts,  or  somebody 
says,  and  I  lost  not  one  in  reqnest- 
ing  to  be  introdnced  to  the  lady 
talking  to  Miss  Fomival  at  the 
piano.  I  was  almost  bewildered  at 
my  own  good  fortune  as  we  crossed 
the  room,  and  too  dizzy  to  take  in 
more  than  that  the  presentation  had 
taken  place.  'Mr.  Benson— Miss 
Jones ;'  so  the  bewitching  creature 
was  called  Jones  I 

I  believe  I  asked  her  for  a  quad- 
rille;  I  know  I  must,  for  we  stood 
up  together  at  the  side  of  one  just 
forming,  and  if  I  asked  her  as  I  felt 
at  the  moment,  there  must  have  been 
a  world  of  deep  passion  in  my  voice. 

I  am  sorry  now,  since  the  oppor- 
tmiity  is  past,  that  I  did  not  loos  at 
the  other  fellows,  to  see  how  they 
felt  at  my  good  fbrtnne ;  bnt  I  am 
sure  they  were  madly  jealons  when 
they  saw  who  my  partner  was. 
Then  I  thought  of  what  I  had  best 
say  to  her,  but  could  not  invent  a 
single  remark  good  enough  to  make 
to  such  a  girl.  There  was  a  fellow 
opposite  to  me  talking  like  steam  to 
a  girl,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  only 
overhear  one  or  two  of  his  sentences, 
it  might  give  me  a  start;  but  Mrs. 
Fumival's  room  was  too  wide  for 
that  Then  I  heard  the  fellow  next 
me  say  to  his  partner — 

'Hot,  isn't  it?  and  she  said, 
'Bather.' 

So  I  said  to  myself, '  Well,  that  is 
as  good  a  thing  to  begin  with  as  any 
other  remark  j'  and  turning  to  Laura 
Matilda  (I  did  not  then  know  her 
Christian  name)  I  said — 

' Hot,  isn't  it?*  and  like  the  other 
girl  she  said, '  Bather!'  and  then  I 
was,  as  the  schoolboys  say,  stumped. 
Then  it  was  our  turn  to  advance,  so 
I  was  not  obliged  to  say  anvthing 
more  until  the  second  quadrille  had 
commenced,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
turned  over  every  subject  I  could 
think  of,  one  after  another;  but  not 
one  idea  would  come.  The  more  I 
searched,  the  less  came ;  and  to  add 
to  my  dilemma,  the  fellow  who  first 
said '  Hot,  isnt  it  ?'  had  gone  right  on, 
and  was  now  deep  in  'Lady 
Audley's  Secret,'  and  I  had  missed 
hearing  how  he  had  managed  to 
reach  it    Never  was  so  unhappy  a 


wretch  I  We  were  again  back  in 
our  places,  and  my  time  had  come 
again,  but  I  had  nothing  to  say;  all 
I  could  do,  was— and  Laura  Matilda 
has  since  told  me  I  did  it  to  per- 
fection—to look  like  a  fooL 

The  reader  should  have  been  in 
my  place  to  understand  my  rapture 
when  my  feir  partner,  as  if  divming 
my  embarrassment,  relieved  it  by 
op^oing  the  campaign  herself,  and 
saying  in  a  sweet,  low,  hesitating 
voice, — 

'  Do  you  collect  foreign  postage 
stamps? 

Now,  if  there  was  a  modem 
mania  which  my  soul  utterly  abhor- 
red, it  was  this  passion  for  making 
collections  of  postage  stamps.  Never 
did  I  lose  anopportunity  of  inveigh- 
ing against  it  m  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. The  idea— the  bare  idea  of 
filling  up  great  albums  with  old 
used  stamps !  I  could  see  no  sense 
in  it,  no  object  in  it,  nothing  to 
excuse  people  besetting  you  every- 
where you  went  fer  trumpery  stamps, 
entreating  you  to  pledj^  yourself  - 
to  <x)llect  for  them  rubbish  only  fit. 
to  be  thrown  behind  the  fiire. 

'And  what  is  the  use  of  it? 
utilitarians  naturally  ask;  and  I 
never  yet  met  the  stamp  collector 
who  could  give  a  satisfectorjr  answer 
to  this  simple  question.  Shades  (tf 
our  ancestors!  our  sober  ferefethers 
of  the  Georges'  times!  come  back 
and  see  to  what  we  of  this  degene- 
rate century  have  come ! 

It  had  come  to  this  point  with 
me,  that  I  would  not  take  life  on 
the  terms  of  being  a  martyr  to  this 
modem  insanity.  It  was  too  bed 
that,  because  one  happened  to  be 
learning  business  in  a  Liverpool 
counting  house,  his  life  was  to  be 
made  a  burthen  to  him.  At  this 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
on  an  average  three  letters  per  weak 
from  country  cousins,  all  imploring, 
nay,  even  commanding  me  to  send 
them  by  letnm  of  postagood  many 


in  a  list  enclosed;  while  a  few 
kindly  granted  me  a  week  to  light 
on  obsolete  ones,  all  declaring  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
peace  of  mind  they  should  have  a 
large  quantity  without  fbrther  delay. 
I  do  believe  their  belief  in  Liver- 
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pool  and  its  Biamps  was  as  strong  as 
poor  YWtimgton's  belief  in  the 
golden payementB of  London;  and 
that  they  thought  the  nnmber 
of  stampe  thrown  out  of  the  oonnt- 
ing-honaes  daily  would  vequiie  an 
additional  force  of  able-bodied 
Bcavengers  to  clear  away  the  heaps. 
There  ia  my  Aunt  Dorothy,  a  &ir 
^ype  of  the  old  ladies  who 
plague  you  for  them  to  be  sold  for 
chwrityi  and  who  cany  them  down 
to  the  country,  fleecing  all  the 
achoolboys  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  sale  of  tham,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  pet  sodekj,  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Befnse  her  stem  commands  if  you 
daie— few  da  Then  there  are  all 
my  cousins,  from  the  young  ladies 
who  beseech  of  jrou,  writing  in  a 
fine  Italian  lumd,  in  which  all  the 
letters  on  a  leTol  with  each 
other— the  m's  n's/i's,  u's,  w's,  Vs, 
g's,  o's,  and  a's-— look  much  f^e; 
down  through  the  yarious  stages  of 
text  hand  to  round  hand  in  the 
largest  characters,  the  cry  of  all  is, 
postage  stampe!  foreign  postage 
stamps!  and  aU  refuse  to  be  satis- 
fied. Then  there  are  my  sisters, 
and  they  have  schoolfellows— such 
aweet  girls ! — ^who  are  all  collecting 
postage  stamps.  The  Terr  serrants 
oome  to  yon  begghig  for  them.  And 
tiie  summing  up  of  all  is,  that  life 
IB  not  worth  having  if  this  mania 
continues,  and  one  is  to  spend  it  in 
a  lirerpool  counting-house.  Why 
mnat  the  world  comlane  to  driye 
one  into  Bedlam  ? 

Some  days  before  Mrs.  Fumivars 
party,  a  rumour  had  ^ne  abroad 
that  the  house  was  going  to  send 
one  of  its  young  men  out  to  China, 
and  having  a  strcxog  idea  tiiat  I 
ahould  be  the  one  chosen,  I  had 
gone  over  to  Birkenhead  the  evening 
beforo,  to  consult  with  my  uncle 
thoe,  as  to  what  course  I  should 
adopt,  Bupposmg  the  offer  wero 
made  to  me.  It  was  a  matter  for 
grave  consideration,  and  much  ven- 
tilation of  private  affiurs;  and  be* 
lieving  uncle  and  I  were  quite  alone 
in  the  dining-room,  I  had  spoken 
Tery  freely,  not  hesitating  to  men- 
tion names — when  —  imagine  my 
horror  —  a  small  voice  came  from 
under  the  table,  a  child's  voice,  and 


'I  wish  yon  wcndd  go  to  China, 
cousin  Harry,  and  send  home  lots  of 
stamps.' 

It  was  perfectly  insufferable.  I 
know  I  had  no  right  to  object  to 
Charlie  fidling  asleep  under  the 
table  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  bed,  but  I  seriously  objected  to 
him  waking  up  and  beginning  about 
his  stamps,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
else  in  ufe  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance to  be  attended  to  but  the 
accumulation  of  postage  stampe. 

I  wonder  Charlie  had  not  moro 
caution  than  to  touch  on  the  subject : 
it  was  a  sign  he  was  only  half 
awake,  and  at  the  mention  of  any 
foreign  country  instinctively  broke 
out  into  stamps,  for  I  had  been  so 
beset  and  annoyed  about  these  de- 
testable things,  that  I  had  solemnly 
cautioned  my  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates,  under  a  threat  of  immediate 
and  deadly  punishment,  against 
naming  the  things  in  my  presence, 
and  Charlie  had  more  than  once 
been  dismissed  with  a  caution. 

Little  wretch!  as  his  fathes 
hastily  ejected  him  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  sent  him  sleepily  stagger- 
ing upstairs,  coming  crash,  crash 
against  the  banisters,  the  last  words 
I  heard  issuing  from  his  infimt  lips 
wero  'postage  stamps.' 

And  now,  this  beautiful  Laura 
Matilda  had  put  to  me  the  question, 
'Do  you  collect  foroign  postage 
stamps?* 

Never  in  all  my  life  had  I  felt  so 
guilty  as  at  that  moment.  Had  I 
taken  the  lives  of  all  the  sovereigns 
whose  image  is  on  the  stamp  of 
their  respective  countries,  I  could 
not  have  felt  more  justly  condemned 
than  I  did  when  I  saw  Laura  Ma- 
tilda's soft  beseeching  eyes  raised  to 
mine,  awaiting  my  roply. 

In  the  first  moments  of  despair- 
ing, longing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  quadrille  to  find  something  to 
say  to  her,  wild  ideas,  such  as  one 
finds  in  the  'Sorrows  of  Werther,'  or 
in  Miss  Braddon's  novels,  about 
community  of  tastes  and  feelings, 
had  rushed  through  my  mind,  and  I 
felt  certain  that,  could  I  but  Hit  on 
the  right  theme,  Laura  Matilda  and 
I  should  find  ourselves  one-souled; 
but  now,  how  stunned  I  felt  at 
Laura  Matilda  actually  starting  with 
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my  bete  noire.  From  that  moment — 
shall  I  confess  it  ?~a  reaction  set  in 
in  my  opinions  on  tlie  tabooed  sub- 
ject I  no  longer  hated  stamps. 
Before  I  had  had  time  to  reply  in 
these  simple  words,  'No,  Miss 
Jones/  the  revolntion  Troa  gaining 
ground. 

Then  she  said  softJy,  oh !  so  softly, 
and  so  monmfolly,  'I  am  yery 
sorry!' 

And  so  was  I,  very,  very  sorry, 
and  though  I  longed  to  say  so,  I 
could  not.  My  lips  seemed  sealed, 
and  I  could  only  think  the  matter 
over  pensively,  as  we  advanced  in 
the  quadrille  and  performed  our 
part  And  as  we  set  to  one  another 
and  then  stood  still : '  What  could  I 
do  towards  becoming  one  in  soul 
with  Laura  Matilda  on  this  subject  ?* 
Then  I  tusked  her  very  respec&illy, 
'  Why  are  you  sorry  ?' 

Judging  from  the  tempest  in  my 
own  soul,  I  thought  her  reply  would 
have  been  different  It  chilled  me 
slightly.  'You  would  be  sure  to 
have  some  duplicates  to  give  away.' 

Now,  to  those  readers  who  are  not 
collectors,  be  it  known  that  no  col- 
lector requires  more  than  one  post- 
age stamp  of  each  variety,  and  sup- 
posing he  have  two  of  one  kind,  he 
puts  one  in  his 'album,  and  the 
other,  the  duplicate  of  his  own,  he 
reserves  either  to  exchange  or  give 
awa^r  to  some  friend  who  has  it  not 
This  is  what  Laura  Matilda  meant 
when  she  spoke  of  duplicates;  people 
might  mis&ke  her  meaning. 

I  sighed  deeply,  and  inquired — 
'  Are  you  fond  of  stamps?' 

Her  reply  was  given  with  the 
deepest  fervour. 

' 0  yes,  I  love  them!' 

Would  she  but  love  me  and  not 
the  stamps,  crossed  my  mind,  but  of 
course  not  my  lips,  our  acquaintance 
was  too  new  for  that ;  but,  having 
taken  a  deep  resolution,  I  acted  on 
it  at  once. 

'Shall  I  try  and  get  you  some?' 

And  she  answered  promptly  and 
joyfully  —  'Lideed,  I  wish  you 
would,  but  I  am  quite  sure*  that  by 
to-morrow  you  will  have  forgotten 
all  about  thom,  and  I  shall  never 
see  one.    What  can  you  get  me?' 

This  was  business-like,  but  I  had 
cast  business  to  the  winds,  bad 


made  her  an  offer  without  having 
the  wildest  idea  of  how  to  set  about 
fulfilling  it,  and  thinking  in  that 
case  I  might  as  well  be  hung  for  a 
sheep  as  a  lamb,  said — 

'  What  do  you  most  wish  for  T 

And,  in  putting  this  question,  I 
put  it  fully,  determining  that  if  it 
were  even  necessary  to  go  abroad 
myself  for  those  she  required,  it 
should  be  done,  rather  than  that 
Laura  MatUda  should  be  disap- 
pointed. 

'I  want  South  American,  aU 
kinds  of  South  American,  particu- 
larly Brazilian;  I  want  Honolulu, 
and  all  kinds  of  Pacific  Ocean  ones, 
from  those  oulrof-the-way  places; 
I  want  some  French  Bepublics,  old 
Lidians,  new  Gapes,  obsolete  Syd- 
neys;  but  you  need  not  be  bringing 
me  New  2SeaIands,  or  New  Indians, 
or  those  dreadful  United  States 
ones.  That  cauliflower  head  of 
Lincoln's  makes  me  sick  to  look  at 
it,  and  people  will  persist  in  giving 
it  to  me.  I  always  throw  it  in  the 
fire  when  I  get  it' 

I  lost  not  a  moment  in  entering 
on  my  card  the  names  of  the  re- 
quired stamps,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  occasions 
on  which  we  were  required  to 
dance,  and  my  card  read  oddly,  sup- 
posing that  the  entries  stood  for  the 
names  of  my  partners.  For  a  valse, 
I  found  I  had  booked  an  'old 
Indian,'  and  a  'new  Cape'  had 
been  promised  a  mazurka,  while  a 
'Bussian'  had  me  secured  for  a 
coming  galop,  not  to  speak  of  a  qua- 
drille marked '  Turkey,^  which  might 
be  supposed  to  allme  remotely  to 
the  coming  supper. 

Laura  Matilda  watched  with 
glistening  eyes  my  entry. 

'Tou  look  almost  as  if  you  in- 
tended to  get  them  for  me,'  she 
said;  'but  do  not  throw  the  card 
out  of  the  window  as  you  go  home.' 

Had  swearing  been  allowable  in 
polite  and  feminine  circles,  I  should 
nave  at  once  made  her  believe, 
through  its  medium,  that  I  was  a 
man  of  my  word;  but  that  being 
impossible,  I  merely  afiGbmed,  as  the 
Quakers  say,  i^t  my  fature  life 
should  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
and  acquisition  of  postage  stamps. 
And  all  for  Laura  Matilda! 
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It  xvas  my  happy  &te  to  take 
Lania  Matilda  down  to  sapper,  not 
that  I  wished  for  any ;  but  it  was  a 
delightful  idea  to  know  that  for  the 
next  half-hour  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  but  attend  to  her  wants. 

There  is  a  kind  of  young  lady, 
very  common  in  society,  that,  on 
being  taken  down  to  supper,  and 
asked  what  she  will  take,  invariably 
answers,  'Jelly;'  or  if  anything 
lighter  is  to  bo  had,  she  will  choose 
it,  say — grapes.  Very  young  ladies 
act  so  in  general,  but  1  have 
often  found  them  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  eat  something  a  liUle  more 
substantial,  apple  tart,  or  even  fowl 
and  tongue. 

Laura  Blatilda  was  not  one  of 
these  delicately-appetised  young 
ladies.  I  had  no  occasion  to  press 
her  beyond  the  bounds  of  politeness 
to  eat  and  be  merry. 

I  had  the  satisfaction,  nay,  rather, 
gratification,  of  seeing  her  eat  every- 
thing I  recommended  to  her,  and, 
when  not  eating,  talk  in  the  most 
eloquent  manner.  If  I  were  struck 
by  her  charms  upstairs,  imagine 
how  infiEituated  I  became  down- 
stairs. Before  we  left  the  supper- 
room,  she  had  confided  to  me  her 
feelings  on  many  subjects,  and  above 
all  she  informed  me  that  she  was 
staying  at  the  FumivEds,  and  would 
be  there  for  a  week  longer. 

'So/  she  added,  'I  hope,  Mr. 
Benson,  you  will  look  sharp  about 
the  posts^  stamps.' 

I  assured  her  I  would  do  my  best, 
and  in  the  middle  of  my  assurance 
a  horrid  creature  came  up,  and 
claiming  her  as  his  partner,  bore 
her  off. 

I  had  no  further  conversation 
with  her  until  the  parly  broke  up; 
bat  whenever  she  paraed  me  sne 
gave  me  a  knowing  nod,  which  said 
plainer  almost  than  words  could 
speak  it, '  Postage  stamps.' 

CHAPTEB  n. 

HOW  TO  PBOOEED? 

The  next  morning  I  arrived  at 
the  office  as  usual,  and  sat  down  at 
my  desk  wondering  how  I  shou  d 
set  about  fulfilling  Laura  Matilda's 
wishes.  Several  of  our  fellows  were 
mad  on  the  subject,  but  as  they 
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never  dared  to  name  it  to  me,  I  had 
no  idea  how  they  set  about  making 
a  collection. 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it, 
one  of  the  first  to  come  in  after  me 
was  young  Griffin ;  and,  considering 
him  too  slow  a  fellow  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  my  expense,  I  attacked 
him  first: 

'I  say,  old  fellow,  have  you  got 
any  stamps  to  spare  ?' 

'Eh!'  said  Griffin,  scarcely  be- 
lieving  the  evidence  of  his  own 


'  Got  any  duplicates  to  give  away  ?' 

'Well,  that's  good!  Have  you 
turned  collector?' 

'It  is  not  for  myself;  it  is  for 
another.' 

'  By  Jove,'  said  Griffin,  'the world 
is  coming  to  an  end !  but  you  are 
very  welcome  to  any  I  have.' 

So  the  good-natured  fellow  pulled 
out  his  pocket-book  and  emptied  the 
contents  on  my  desk. 

'Now,  explain  them,' I  said, 'for 
I  do  not  know  one  from  another.' 

Griffin  began, '  That  is  a  United 
States,  Lincoln's  head,  you  see: 
that  is  a  New  Zealand,  twopence. 
That  is ' 

In  a  word.  Griffin  had  all  the 
tabooed  ones,  and  not  one  of  those 
which  Laura  Matilda  desirod.  Then 
I  asked  everyone  in  the  office 
I  knew  to  be  a  collector;  but  they 
all  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
I  was  laughing  at  them,  and  de- 
clined to  contribute.  Then  I  thought 
of  Charhe,  over  at  Uncle  John's; 
and  that  very  evening  I  went  across 
to  Birkenhead. 

I  found  my  cousin  Mary  (who  is 
one  of  the  best  girls  in  the  world) 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  at  her 
work ;  my  aunt  was  not  in  the  room, 
and  Charlie  was  seated  beside  Mary, 
sorting  his  stamps. 

As  soon  as  I  had  spoken  to  Mary, 
I  said  to  Charlie, '  Let  me  see  your 
stamps,  Charlie.' 

In  a  moment  CharUe  had  jumped 
from  his  seat  and  put  half  the  length 
of  the  room  between  hiTp  and  me. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said ; '  I  was  not 
bom  yesterday,  cousin  Harry.' 

'  What  is  the  matter?'  I  asked. 

'  Don't  I  remember  ?  I  was  never 
to  let  you  see  a  stamp  again  as  long 
as  I  lived.'  ^ 
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*  But  I  have  changed  my  mind/  I 
said.  •  Come/^Charlie,  don't  be  dis- 
agreeable.' 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
induced  poor  Charlie  to  part  with 
the  most  valuable  of  his  collection, 
under  specious  promises  of  splendid 
exchanges,  and  left  a  deposit  of  five 
shillings  with  the  boy  as  an  earnest 
of  my  good  faith. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  de- 
light with  which  I  recrossed  to 
Liverpool  that  night,  having  secured 
such  prizes  as  only  schoolboys  ever 
have.  It  is  very  odd  how  they  come 
to  make  such  splendid  collections. 

The  next  morning  I  was  able  to 
pass  calmly  at  my  desk,  secure  in 
the  possession  of  Laura  Matilda's 
affection,  which  I  considered  I  had 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate;  and  I 
waited  impatiently  until  I  could 
leave  the  office  and  make  a  call  I 
had  intended  on  Mrs.  Fumival. 

Hurrying  up  Church  Street  to 
catch  an  omnibus  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  the  suburb  where  our 
chief  resided,  who  should  I  meet 
coming  down  but  Helen  Fumival 
and  Laura  Matilda. 

Laura  looked  charming,  in  the 
daintiest  Mary  Stuart  bonnet  ima- 
ginable. She  smiled,  and  blushed, 
and  was  so  animated,  and  so  glad  to 
see  me,  and  asked  so  enthusiastically 
after  the  stamps.  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  pride  to  me  when  I  took 
out  my  pocket-book,  and  showed 
her  an  envelope  sealed  and  addressed 
to  herself.  She  took  it,  and  thanked 
me,  oh,  so  very  sweetly!  and  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
lovelier  than  at  that  moment.  It 
was  no  use  thinking  now  of  going 
out  to  Mrs.  Fumivars,  so  I  joined 
the  young  ladies,  and  we  all  walked 
towards  Bold  Street  together. 

'  Now,'  said  Laura  Matilda  to  me, 
as  we  walked  up  the  street, '  you 
have  been  so  very  kind  about  those 
stamps,  Mr.  Benson,  I  think  I  could 
not  do  better  than  ask  you  to  do 
something  else  for  me.' 

How  my  heart  throbbed  I  how 
loud  my  pulse  beat  at  the  sound  of 
her  words ! 

'  Oh,  pray  do !'  I  stammered  out ; 
'  pray  ask  rae  to  do  something  else 
for  you.  Miss  Jones.' 

*  WeU,'  she  said, '  you  must  know 


I  am  dying  for  a  Mulready  enve- 
lope, and  I  want  you  to  try  and  get 
me  one.' 

'  You  are  dying !'  I  said,  in  con- 
sternation; 'why  you  really  don't 
look  at  all  hke  it' 

'Only  for  an  envelope,  stupid/ 
she  said,  laughing ;  '  I  did  not  think 
you  were  so  obtuse.  Helen,  darling, 
is  he  joking?* 

Helen  did  me  the  justice  to  think 
I  was  quite  serious,  and  said  so. 

'Ir©allymust  have  a  Mulready 
envelope/  Laura  Matilda  said, 
'  and  I  cannot  go  home  without  one. 
What  is  Liverpool  for,  if  not  to  pjx)- 
vide  postage  stamps  for  the  pro- 
vinces ?  The  end  of  it  is,  Mr.  Ben- 
son, you  must  get  ^e  a  Mulready 
envelope.' 

'And,  may  I  ask/  I  said,  with 
much  humility,  'what  is  a  Mul- 
ready envelope?  Is  it  one  of  any 
peculiar  shape  or  make,  or  is  it  for 
any  paaiicular  purpose?* 

'Did  you  ever  I'  cried  Laura 
Matilda ;  'no,  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  who  did  not  know  what  a  Mul- 
ready envelope  was.  Of  course  they 
were  not  in  use  in  our  recollection, 
Mr.  Benson ;  but  have  you  never 
seen  or  hea^  of  them  ?' 

Again  I  protested  utter  igno- 
rance. 

'They  were  the  first  envelopes 
used  when  the  penny  postage  came 
in,  or  some  time  thereabouts — I  never 
profess  to  remember  dates,  and  the 
order  in  which  things  happen, — 
what  is  the  good  ?  You  can  always 
find  some  one  else  who  will  re- 
member them  for  you ;  and  it  must 
wear  one's  brains  out  sadly.  But 
these  envelopes  had  a  picture  all 
round  them;  and  sending  your 
letter  in  one  of  them  postpaid  it' 

I  could  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  one ;  nor  did  I  know  any  one 
who  had;  nor  had  I  the  slightest 
idea  of  where  to  look  for  one.  I 
suppose  I  looked  rueful,  for  Laura 
Matilda  began  to  give  an  animated 
description  of  the  indispensable  en- 
velope. 

'  First,'  she  said, '  in  the  middle  is 
Britannia,  with  the  big,  sulky-look- 
ing lion  at  her  feet,  and  she  is  sending 
out  handfuls  of  little  angels  with 
letters  across  the  sea,  to  camels  and 
Chinese  with  pigtails,  and  elephants. 
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and  Peim  and  the  Indians;  and 
there  is  the  dog,  too,  with  the  Indians, 
that  yon  always  see  poking  his  nose 
at  nothing  at  all,  and  the  nsual 
tropical  tree  that  has  no  end  of  pro- 
digious firait,  and  a  reindeer  in  the 
distance,  and  two  girls  in  the  comer 
at  a  loye-Ietter  (I  suppose  it  is  one), 
and, — oh,  Mr.  Benson,  it  is  a  de- 
licious envelope!  and  I  hope  you 
will  get  me  one.  I  should  so  love — 
I  mean,  I  should  be  so  much  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  would  get  it, — and, 
oh!  please  get  it  soon,  for  I  am 
going  home  in  a  week ;  and  I  should 
rather  have  a  blue  one  than  a  black 
one,— but  the  black  will  do  if  you 
cannot  get  the  blue.  It  is  a  rayiiah- 
ing  envelope,  Mr.  Benson!' 

I  felt  my  breath  coming  short  at 
this  description.  Was  ever  such  an 
envelope  seen?  I  had  my  doubts, 
and  feared  Laura  Matilda  might  be 
indulging  in  that  most  detestable 
of  all  amusements,  quizzing. 

'  If  I  knew  where  they  were  to  be 
had/ 1  said,  in  a  £Bunt  voice,  rather 
deprecatingly. 

'If  I  knew  myself,'  said  Laura 
31atilda, '  I  should  not  have  asked 
you  to  get  it  for  me.  Like  all  great 
discoverers,  you  must  search  for  it 
until  you  find  it,— and,  remember, 
if  you  do  not  get  me  one,  I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again.  So  don't 
expect  it!' 

With  this  terrific  warning,  accom- 
panied l^  a  threatening  shake  of 
her  parasol.  Miss  Jones  turned  away 
and  entered  a  shop,  leaving  me 
standing  with  Helen  Fumi val  in  the 
street 

'  Now,'  said  Helen, '  it  is  my  turn  to 
speak ;  I  never  attempt  it  when  Laura 
is  riding  one  of  her  hobbies.  You 
will  have  to  get  the  envelope.  She 
is  dreadfully  in  earnest  about  every- 
thing she  takes  in  hand.  That  is, 
if  you  really  value  her  good  opinion 
— or,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  her 
regards,— for  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  reward  she  holds  out' 

'Value  her  regards!  That  indeed 
I  do,  above  everything  I  know  on 
earth;  and  if  they  are  to  be  won 
by  a  Mulready  envelope,  she  shall 
liave  it,  if  I  sweep  land  and  sea  for 
it' 

This  I  said  in  a  melodramatic 
tone,  feeling  the  occasion  demanded 


more  than  ordinary  language.  Migg 
Furnival  laughed. 

'I  am  afraid  sweeping  the  sea 
won't  help  you;  but  .inquiring 
among  your  Mends  on  land  may. 
In  the  mean  time,  have  you  any 
engagements  for  to-morrow  even- 
ing? Mamma  sent  notes  by^the 
carriage  down  to  the  office,  hoping 
the  servant  would  find  you  and  some 
of  your  friends  still  there.  K  you 
give  me  a  verbal  answer,  I  shall 
release  you  from  answering  mamma's 
note;  and,'  she  added,  laughing, 
'  you  will  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  Mulready  enve- 
lope.' 

This  was  gratifying.  Another 
evening  with  lAura  Matilda!  What 
engagement,  made  under  no  matter 
what  circumstances,  could  stand 
before  this  invitation?  I  assured 
Miss  Furnival  I  considered  myself 
engaged  from  that  moment;  and 
she  then  dismissed  me,  saying  they 
liked  to  buy  Berlin  wools  wil£out  a 
gentleman,  and  she  advised  me  to 
lose  no  time  in  my  search. 

As  I  turned  away,  I  could  not 
but  ponder  on  the  lovely  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  Laura  J^tilda  about 
the  envelope.  'Sweet  girl,'  I  said 
to  myself,  '  of  such  bright  material 
are  made  the  minds  of  the  great  of 
this  world.  How  did  ourPeabodys 
and  our  Brownes  rise  to  wealth  and 
eminence  but  by  energy?'  And  to 
have  energy  one  must  have  enthu- 
siasm. Laura  Matilda  had,  indeed, 
looked  the  soul  of  enthusiasm  as 
she  demanded  of  me  a  promise  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  procure 
the  desired  treasure.  Her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  mouth  smiled,  show- 
ing all  her  teeth,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  were  anything  but  good,  and 
she  waved  her  parasol  like  the 
baton  of  a  conductor  at  a  musical 
prformance.  In  a  word,  Laura 
Matilda  looked  even  more  enchant- 
ing under  these  circumstances  than 
she  had  done  the  night  of  Mrs.  Fur- 
nival's  party.  I  was  ten  times  more 
her  slave,  I  was  her  sworn  knight 
— sworn  to  procure  for  my  Duloinea 
a  Mulready  envelope.  Then  from 
her  my  thoughts  turned  in  sad 
comparison  to  myself.  I  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  envelope, 
only  about  Laura  Matilda,  and  I 
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wondered  if  my  dogged  perseve- 
rance in  this  cause  would  stond  me 
instead  of  a  more  brilliant  quality. 

Before  I  had  half  settled  this 
point,  I  found  myself  over  at  Birk- 
enhead, for  I  had  determined  on 
first  ascertaming  if  Gharlio  had  the 
envelope. 

CHAPTER  m, 

HOPE. 

I  walked  up  to  Hamilton  Square, 
and  found  Mary  at  home.  Charlie 
had  not  returned  from  school.  To 
her  I  told  my  errand,  suppressing, 
however,  names  and  reasons,  merely 
stating  my  need,  my  urgent  need  of 
a  Mulready  envelope. 

'Charlie  has  not  got  one,*  Mary 
said,  '  nor  do  I  know  any  one  who 
has  that  would  give  it  to  you.  I 
know  it  well ;  the  boys  bring  these 
things  to  show  them  to  me,  and  I 
have  picked  up  a  good  deal  of 
stamp  jargon.' 

I  said,  'I  wished  she  could  in- 
struct me  a  little,'  for  I  thought  it 
would  be  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
talk  stamps  with  Laura  Matilda  the 
next  evening;  but  Mary  laughed, 
and  said,  'Stamps  were  a  love- 
lesson,  only  to  be  learned  by  caring 
for  them  or  for  the  collector.' 

This  was  a  random  shot  I  am 
sure  Mary  meant  nothing  by  it,  but 
I  felt  almost  found  out. 

'Then  I  suppose  you  don't  care 
enough  for  me,  Mary,  to  try  and 
get  me  the  Mulready  envelope  ?' 

'  I  care  enough  for  you,'  she  said, 
washing  in  a  sky  in  a  drawing  she 
was  doing,  '  to  set  the  boys  inquir- 
ing among  their  schoolfellows.  It 
is  the  best  plan  I  know ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  enlist  Charlie  in  your  ser- 
vice, you  had  better  repay  those 
stamps  you  borrowed  from  him. 
You  cannot  hit  a  small  boy  in  a 
tenderer  spot  than  his  stamp-book.' 

'In  that  case  I  shall  go  away 
before  he  comes  in,  and  take  care  to 
bring  him  some  the  next  time  I 
come.' 

'When  will  that  be?'  Mary 
asked. 

'I  do  not  know.  How  soon  is 
there  a  chance  of  you  having  the 
envelope  for  me  ?' 


'I  never  said  I  would  do  more 
than  inquire,'  Mary  said,  holding 
her  drawing  at  a  little  diistance  to 
see  the  effect;  *but,  Hany,  if  you 
are  in  such  haiste  for  it,  you  ought 
to  inquire  in  every  direction  for  it 
yourself.' 

'  I  am  in  great  haste,'  I  said ;  '  it 
is  dreadfully  important,  Mary,  and 
I  have  only  a  week  to  look  for  it 
in.' 

'Very  well,'  said  Mary,  quietly; 
'  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
lose  your  rest  about  it,  cousin 
Harry.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  looked  up  at 
me  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed 
her  drawing. 

'  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  you 
won't  lose  your  rest  about  it?'  I 
said,  annoyed  at  the  calm  way  she 
took  it    . 

She  made  no  answer,  but  mixed  a 
littie  of  a  cool  grey  colour,  and  went 
on  putting  it  in. 

'Do  you  not  intend  to  answer 
me?'  I  said,  at  last,  nettled  I  knew 
not  at  what. 

'Your  last  remark?  Certainly 
not' 

'Good  morning,'  I  said,  getting 
up.  '  You  would  rather  help  some 
of  those  schoolboys  than  me,  Maiy. 
You  used  to  1)0  different' 

She  laid  down  her  brush,  held 
out  her  hand,  said  '  Good  morning,* 
and  I  went  away. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why  I 
fought  with  Mary,  for  I  never  had 
done  so  before ;  but  after  Laura  Ma- 
tilda's charming  enthusiasm,  Mary's 
calmness  aggravated  me.  If  she 
had  not  been  so  indifferent,  I  should 
have  confided  all  about  Laura  Ma- 
tilda to  her;  I  generally  did  tell  her 
of  the  girls  I  admired. 

The  next  morning  I  had  to  screw 
up  my  courage  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  office  jokes,  and  go  about  in- 
quiring seriously  for  the  Mulready.. 
I  began  with  Griffin,  but  he  wanted 
one  for  himself,  and  I  went  round 
them  all  in  turn,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Then  came  the  evening  of  the 
party.  Laura  was  dressed  in  pink, 
and  looked,  if  possible,  lovelier  than 
she  had  done  in  blue;  and  she 
danced  so  gracefully,  far  outshining 
in  every  respect  the  other  girls  in 
the  room.     I  danced  seven  time& 
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rnnning  with  her,  and  then  Mrs. 
Pumival  interfered,  and  requested 
we  would  both  choose  other  part- 
nera  Very  impertinent  of  her,  I  con- 
sider, for  it  was  none  of  her  busi- 


The  next  mormng  I  began,  as 
usual,  inquiring  in  the  office,  but  no 
one  could  give  me  any  hope.  Grif- 
iin  adTised  me  to  advertise  in  the 
'Liverpool  Mercury,'  and  get  the 
advertisement  inserted  in  the  place 
where  the  matrimonial  advertise- 
ments always  are ;  and  Bigger,  one 
of  our  fellows,  drew  up  a  copy  for 
me,  but  I  had  not  enough  of  cou- 
rage yet  to  go  through  the  jokes 
that  this  would  entail  on  me.  The 
advertisement,  too,  ran  so  obscurely, 
that  the  reader  was  puzzled  whether 
Mulready  was  the  advertiser,  or 
whether  he  wanted  me  or  I  him,  or 
whether  the  public  was  cautioned 
not  to  trust  either  of  us,  or  whether 
some  kind  of  new  envelope  was  to 
be  had  for  sale  at  my  lodgings ;  and 
the  dreadful  fellow  stuck  up  copies 
everywhere  it  was  Kkely  to  escape 
the  eyes  of  the  principals  in  whose 
counting-house  we  were. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting at  breakfisbst,  a  letter  came  by 
post  for  me,  signed  '  Hannah  Crop- 
per, New  Brighton,'  saying  the 
writer  had  an  envelope  for  sale,  the 
kind  she  heard  I  had  been  inquiring 
for,  and  if  I  chose  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser, a  personal  interview  could 
be  had  that  day,  &c.,  &c. 

Here  was  good  news.  The  wonder 
was,  how  she  had  heard  of  it  so 
soon ;  but  I  felt  exceedingly  happy 
at  the  thoughts  of  concluding  the 
business  quietly  down  at  New 
Brighton,  without  any  of  the  fel- 
lows knowing  anything  about  it;  so 
I  put  the  letter  with  Hannah's  ad- 
dress in  my  pocket,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  office.  Two  or  three 
asked  me  had  I  got  the  envelope  I 
wanted,  but  the  majority  showed  no 
interest,  so  at  dinner-time  I  avoided 
my  companions,  slipped  down  to 
the  landing-stage,  and  took  the  boat 
down  to  New  Brighton.  It  would 
lengthen  my  story  too  much  to  tell 
how  I  sought  Hannah  Cropper  in 
eveiy  direction,  and  Hannah  Crop- 
per's bouse,  but  in  vain;  I  returned 
towards  evening,  thoroughly  tired 


and  annoyed.  I  went  straight  to 
my  lodgings,  and  the  first  sight 
met  my  eye  was  another  letter  in 
Hannah's  peculiar  caligraphy. 

Mrs.  Cropper  hoped  this  letter 
would  be  in  time  to  stop  me  going 
to  New  Brighton,  as  it  was  Waver- 
tree  should  have  been  in  the  note 
she  before  sent,  but  the  person  as 
wrote  it  made  a  mistake. 

It  was  enough  to  put  any  one  in 
a  passion,  but  I  determined,  come 
what  would,  to  go  to  Wavertree  and 
find  Hannali  Cropper;  and  go  I 
did;  but  after  another  day's  fruit- 
less searching  I  returned  home, 
wishing  Hannah  neck  and  crop  in 
the  Mersey.  By  this  time  the  Mul- 
ready envelope  had  become  one  of 
the  standing  jokes  in  the  office,  until 
I  began  to  dread  going  in  to  my 
work;  and  it  needed  all  my  dreams 
of  Laura  Matilda,  and  the  bright 
vision  of  her  smiles  crowning  my 
success  at  last,  to  carry  me  through. 
I  sat  down  next  morning  to  break- 
fast with  a  horrid  dread  of  what  the 
day  might  bring  forth  in  the  shape 
of  office  jokes. 

The  morning  paper  was  on  the 
table,  and  the  reader  may  imagine, 
if  he  or  she  can,  for  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, my  feelings  when  my  eye  fell 
on  an  advertisement  on  the  first 
page  of  the  'Mercury,'  just  where 
I  had  often  seen  the  wants  of  sigh- 
ing Coelebs  depicted.  Breathle&y 
I  read— 

'  To  Postage-stamp  Collectors. 

'For  sale,  a  Mulready  envelope, 
in  good  condition.  Personal  appli- 
cation necessary.  Apply  at  No.  — 
Prince's  Park,  on  this  day,  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  three.' 

Now  I  had  already  to  make  my 
peace  with  Smith,  our  head  clerk, 
for  absenting  myself  on  two  con- 
secutive afternoons,  and  here  I  re- 
quired a  third.  I  may  as  well  be 
hxmg  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  I  had 
before  said,  when  embarking  in  this 
chase  for  Laura  Matilda ;  so  I  said 
the  same  again,  and  started  down 
to  the  office,  feeling  unwontedly 
light-hearted.  As  I  had  hoped,  I 
was  almost  the  first  in,  and  had 
made  my  peace  with  Smith,  and 
oblained  permission  for  that  day's 
half-holiday  also,  before  the  young 
men  came  trouping  in.   I  never  saw 
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Smith  60  good-natnred  as  he  was 
that  day,  especially  when  I  assured 
him  that  urgent  private  business 
would  prevent  me  returning  after 
dinner.  I  answered  the  usual  num- 
ber of  querists  that  morning  about 
the  envelope,  and  then  we  fell  to 
work,  and  the  Mulready  was  lost 
sight  of  by  all  but  me. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  I  found 
myself  ah'ghting  from  the  'bus  at 
the  gate  of  Prince's  Park,  and  with 
the  address  in  my  hand  I  proceeded 
to  find  the  house  by  the  number 
given  in  the  advertisement.  I  paused 
not  to  look  at  the  pond,  nor  the 


rocks,  nor  the  rock-plants,  but  turn- 
ing my  back  on  St.  Paul's  spire, 
quickly  found  the  house.  Such  a 
fine  one,  too !  '  Well,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  if  I  lived  here,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  sell  my  Mulready  en- 
velope.' And,  after  all,  I  was  not 
wrong  in  my  idea.  I  rang  the  bell, 
and  a  footman  in  model  calves 
opened  the  door.  I  explained  my 
business ;  he  listened,  staring. 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  '  the  advertisement 
said  between  one  and  three  o'clock.' 

'I  don't  hunderstand,'  the  man 
said,  rather  insolently. 

*  You  are  dull  of  comprehension. 


then,'  I  said,  using  a  form  of  expres- 
sion I  considered  suitable  to  tiie 
man's  rank  of  life,  and  again  I  re- 
peated my  question. 

'  Yoxmg  mau,'  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  exceeding  patronage,  'you  aie 
quite  mad.  You  are  too  respect- 
able looking,  and  it  is  too  early  in 
the  day  for  you  to  be  the  other 
thing,  otherwise  I  would  call  the 
police,  and  give  you  in  charge.' 

I  assured  him  I  waa  both  sober 


and  sanu,  bat  he  shut  the  door 
angrily,  sayiug  he  gave  me  fivo 
minutes  to  go  off,  and  assuring  me 
'  mad  people  never  know  when  they 
was  mad.' 

Slowly  and  sadly  I  retraced  my 
steps,  and  walked  into  town,  if  not 
richer  by  a  Mulready  envelope,  at 
least  a  little  wiser  than  I  had  been 
three  days  before. 

It  was  half-past  three  when  I 
reached  town,  and  I  hurried  at  ooco 
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to  the  oonnting-hotiae  and  took  mj 
seat  at  my  desk^  trying  to  attract  as 
little  observation  as  possible,  but  it 
▼as  in  yain,  my  tonnentors  were 
ready. 

'I  say,  Benson,  how  is  Hannah 
Cropp«r?* 

'  When  did  yon  hear  from  her, 
Benson?  If  I  were  you  I  would 
try  for  her  at  Rock  Ferry,  old  fel- 
low.' 

'  Splendid  hand  she  writes  for  an 
old  woman,'  another  would  say. 

'  Which  is  the  shortest  way  of 
coming  into  town  from  Prince's 
Park?  would  be  another  question, 
and  then  Smith  must  come  grin- 
ning out  of  his  office,  and  ask  how 
it  was  I  had  got  that  private  and 
particular  business  over  so  soon  ? 

I  was  nearly  frantic.  When  busi- 
neas  hours  were  over  I  mi^ed  home, 
divided  between  a  desire  to  throw 
myself  into  the  Mersey,  or  run  off 
to  America  and  enlist  with  the 
Federals ;  and  it  took  hours  and  a 
fabulous  number  of  pipes  to  com- 
poee  my  ruffled  spirits.  The  worst 
part  of  it  all  was,  that  the  day 
before,  when  on  my  way  to  the 
Wavertree  onmibus  I  had  met  Mrs. 
Fnmival,  and  in  the  fulness  of  my 
anticipations  of  success  I  had  by 
her  sent  a  message  to  Miss  Jones 
that  I  had  heard  of  an  envelope, 
which  I  hoped  to  get,  and  that  she 
should  have  it  before  many  days 
were  oyer.  This  was  the  most 
mortifying  part  of  all.  It  is  very 
hard  to  for^ve  oneself  for  having 
been  a  fool. 

The  next  morning  I  had  much 
the  same  persecution  to  undergo 
that  I  had  had  on  the  previous  day : 
even  the  old  porter's  grim  face  re- 
lazed  at  the  sight  of  my  disconsolate 
one  coming  in,  and  with  affected  so- 
hcitnde  he  asked — 

'  Well,  Mr.  Benson,  have  you  got 
that  'ere  enveZope  yet?'  while  every 
one  of  my  companions  had  a  new 
jest  at  my  expense.  Again  I  was 
glad  to  take  refage  at  home;  but 
this  time  there  was  an  unexpected 
drop  of  comfort  in  store  for  me.  A 
letter  in  my  cousin's  handwriting 
lay  on  the  table. 

*  No  fear  of  her/  I  said  with  re- 
IM,  as  I  opened  it ;  'she  is  too 
niiich  of  a  lady  to  play  tricks  on  a 


fellow,  and  too  goodhearted  to  hurt 
one's  feelings.'    So  I  read— 

'  Dkab  Habry,— If  you  have  not 
succeeded  in  getting  the  envelope 
you  were  inquiring  for,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  I  have  great  hopes  of 
being  able  to  procure  one  for  you. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  had  a  promise 
of  one,  which  she  expects  to  receive 
this  week,  and  not  caring  pajrticu- 
larly  about  it  will  give  it  to  me. 
By  next  Monday,7at  farthest,  she 
will  be  able  to  send  it  to  mo,  and 
you  may  count  on  having  it  by  the 
first  post  that  leaves  this  after  the 
Mulready  comes  to  me. 

'  Affectionately, 
JMaby.' 

'  Just  like  Mary,'  I  cried  out  in 
delight ;  *  now  my  troubles  are  at  an 
end.  Once  Mary  takes  up  a  thing 
she  is  sure  to  carry  it  through  all 
right.  Now  the  fellows  may  laugh 
if  they  like :  who  cares  ?' 

But  I  did  care,  nevertheless,  for 
the  jokes  at  the  office  were  much 
worse  than  they  had  been  yet,  and 
I  lived  in  hourly  anticipation  of  some 
other  practical  joke,  being  played 
off  upon  me.  My  one  anchor,' how- 
ever, was  my  cousin  Mary.  I  ioiew 
I  could  depend  on  her. 

My  week  which  Laura  Matilda 
had  given  me  was  almost  gone ;  but 
with  Monday  before  me,  and  Mary's 
word,  I  felt  quite  easy  in  my  mind, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon  I  went 
out  to  pay  the  Fumivfd  ladies  a 
visit,  bold  as  a  lion,  and  ready  to 
defend  myself  if  Laura  Matilda  re- 
proached me  for  delay. 

And  reproach  me  she  did,  as  we 
walked  in  the  shrubberies,  for  kind 
Mrs.  Fumival  insisted  on  my  re- 
maining for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
I  viras  exceedingly  glad  to  do  so. 
As  I  said,  Laura  Matilda  reproached 
me  severely  with  my  tardiness  in 
fulfilling  her  wishes ;  and  though  I 
had  suffered  deeply  in  her  behalf, 
my  sufferings  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
raise  me  in  her  estimation:  she 
might  perhaps  have. joined  in  the 
laugh  against  me.  I  defended  my- 
self as  I  best  could,  promised  the 
envelope  for  Tuesday,  and  told  her 
I  loved  her  to  distraction,  and  had 
done  so  from  the  first  moment  I  laid 
my  eyes  upon  her,  the  night  of  tibe 
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party  This  I  thought  would  moye 
her,  and  I  swore  to  love  her  for 
ever,  and  die  if  she  did  not  return 
my  affection^  and  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Now  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
made  a  declaration  of  love  to  a 
young  lady,  and  my  knowledge  of 
such  matters  was  chiefly  derived 
from  novel  reading.  In  picturing 
the  scene  beforohsmd  to  myself,  I 
had  thought  over  all  my  fEivourite 
heroines,  how  they  received  such  a 
declaration.  One  would  put  her 
hand  in  yours  as  a  token ;  another 
would  speak  and  say  somethine^ 
most  loving;  while  a  third  would 
perhaps  say  nothing  but  look  every- 
thing; nay,  I  had  even  read  of  one 
of  a  more  demonstrative  nature 
than  most  well-trained  young  ladies 
of  our  own  day,  who  flung  herself 
right  into  her  dear  one's  arms. 

None  of  these  things  Laura  Ma- 
tilda did«  She  only  pulled  some 
young  tender  shoots  of  laurel  from 
the  trees  as  we  walked,  and  chewed 
them  to  extract  the  flavour  of  bit- 
ter ahnonds  from  them,  an  amuse- 
ment naughly  children  are  very 
partial  to. 

Then  I  implored  her  to  speak,  to 
give  me  some  hope,  and  tried  to 
take  her  hand;  but  both  hands 
were  so  fall  of  laurel  leaves  I  could 
not  hold  them  comfortably,  and  she 
declined  to  drop  the  leaves  as  I 
wished.  I  really  could  get  no 
reply  from  her,  only  at  intervals 
she  would  say,  as  she  put  a  fresh 
leaf  in  her  mouth, 

'  Get  me  the  Mulready  envelope/ 

And  when  I  said  she  should  cer- 
tainly have  it  early  next  week,  and 
began  again,  'Dearest,'  she  would 
cut  me  short,  and  say,  *  When  you 
get  the  envelope/  until  I  be^n  to 
understand  nothing  more  was  to  be 
said  until  I  got  the  envelope,  and 
with  this  tacitly  agreed  upon  be- 
tween us  we  parted. 

Monday  came,  and  Tuesday,  and 
still  no  envelope  from  Mary.  I  who 
had  believed  firmly  in  her  that 
she  would  not  deceive,  or  disap- 
point me.  (The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  I  have  omitted  the  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  my  mind  on 
Sunday  and  Monday,  for  which  see 
any  modem  sensation  novel^I  deal 


merely  with  foots  at  this  portion  of 
my  narrative.) 

On  Tuesday  evening  I  had  deter- 
mined to  go  over  and  see  what 
Mary  was  about;  but  when  I  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening  I  foimd 
a  note  from  her  on  the  table. 

'Deab  Habby, — I  have  been  dis- 
appointed about  the  envelope,  but 
hope  a  few  more  days  will  bring  it 
l3it  very  urgent? 

'Maby/ 

To  this  I  replied,  '  It  is  very  ur- 
gent, my  dear  Maiy/  and  rushed 
into  a  rhapsody  that  must  have 
astonished  my  sober  cousin. 

Wednesday  evening  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  went  across  to 
Birkenhead.  Mary  was  out  spend- 
ing the  evening,  so  I  left  a  note  in 
her  workbasket  and  came  away. 
Beceiving  no  answer  from  her,  I 
went  over  again  on  Thursday  night, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
Mary  alone.  My  aunt  and  uncle 
were  out  dining,  only  Charlie  was 
with  her,  and  liaving  taken  tiie  pre- 
caution of  buying  him  some  stamps 
in  a  stationer's  shop  during  the  day, 
I  had  the  satisfoction  of  seeing  him 
take  his  cap  and  rush  out  to  show 
his  acquisitions  to  a  friend. 

When  I  asked  Mary  why  she  had 
not  replied  to  my  note,  I  found 
she  had  never  received  it,  not  having 
lifted  the  lid  of  her  basket  that  day : 
so  I  proceeded  to  turn  out  the  con- 
tents in  search  of  my  note,  which  I 
had  thrust  for  down.  Instead  of 
my  own  note,  I  first  came  upon 
another,  one  which  had  been  opened 
andre^d. 

'  There,'  Mary  said,  seeing  what  I 
had  come  upon,  '  that  is  the  last 
note  I  had  from  the  friend  who  pro- 
mised me  the  Mulready  envelope. 
Bead  it' 

I  opened  it  and  read  the  follow- 
ing— 

*  Deabbett  Maby,— I  have  decided 
on  having  my  bridesmaids  in  cerise : 
I  hope  that  will  suit  you.  I. am 
sorry  again  to  disappoint  you  about 
the  Mulready  envelope.  The  poor 
idiot  who  is  to  get  it  has  positively 
promised  it  for  Wednesday.  He  is 
the  greenest  goose  you  ever  saw, 
and  it  is  awf d  fun.    I  shall  make 
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Bill  die  laughing  about  him  when  I 
go  down  to  Leicestershire. 
'  Yours,  darling, 

'  Lauba  Matilda  Jones.' 

'^  I  stopped  half-way  down  the  jwige 
and  looked  at  the  signature,  and  then 
feeling  yery  faint,  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  chsor.  ^iaiy  was  preparing 
tea,  and  did  not  see  me:  I  was  glad 
she  did  not  see  me  in  my  first  agony. 
Then  the  pulses  stood  still  with  a 
Tengeance.  I  made  one  tremendous 
effort  at  last,  '  How  did  yon  know 
Miss  Jones?' 

'  I  was  at  school  *  with  her,  and 
made  one  of  those  silly  compacts 
green  geese,  as  she  would  style 
them,  make,  to  be  each  other's 
bridesmaids;  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hers,  neither  does  mamma  wish  it, 
and  she  is  to  arrange  it  somehow 
that  I  need  not  go.  I  do  not  care 
for  that  style  of  girl.  Laura  takes 
it  for  granted  I  am  going.  She  is  in 
town  buying  her  trousseau.    * 

Then  I  made  a  clean  breast  to 
Mary,  and  told  her  all,  and  her 
honest  indignation  did  me  good. 
She  was  so  kind  as  not  to  laugh  at 
me,  but  I  could  see  her  amusement 
in  her  eyes. 

'  Such  horrid  treachery,'  she  said. 
'I  shall  let  her  know  my  mind, 
Harry,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
my  needing  no  cerise  trimmings.  I 
shall  write  her  a  note :  you  shall  see 
it  before  you  go,  and  if  mamma 
approves  of  it,  it  shall  go  to-morrow 
morning.  Green  goose,  indeed!  I 
shall  show  her  my  opinion  of  "  aw- 
fiilftm.'" 

It  was  many  weeks  before  I  got 
over  the  mortification  I  suffered :  it 
was  only  by  making  frequent  trips 
to  Birkenhead  I  could  meet  with 
ooDsolation.  The  fellows  in  the 
office  had  got  hold  of  as  much  of 
the  story  as  supplied  them  with 


laughing  material,  and  I  had  a  very 
hard  time  with  office  wit.  It  was 
an  intense  relief  to  be  told  one 
morning  I  was  chosen  to  go  to 
China ;  I  had  always  been  anxious 
for  the  appointment,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  provide  an 
outfit,  and  say  good-bye.  So  Mr. 
Fumival  said ;  but  I  Imew  better. 
I  had  still  to  go  over  to  Birkenhead, 
and  discuss  my  journey  with  my 
relatives.  When  alone  with  Mary 
one  day,  I  pressed  her  hard  to  come 
out  with  me,  and  only  that  I  knew 
she  was  too  good  and  true  to  make 
fan  of  me  just  then,  I  might  have 
feared  it  from  her  answer,  not  like 
any  of  the  heroines  I  had  ever  read 
of  in  fiction. 

'  Yes,  if  you  will  promise  to  get 
me  a  Mulready * 

I  stifled  the  last  word  very  un- 
ceremoniously before  it  came  out  of 
her  lips,  and  to  do  her  justice,  she 
has  never  once  alluded  to  the  un* 
fortunate  envelope  since  that  day. 

We  are  not  yet  married,  but  I 
hope  by  the  tune  the  readers  of 
'  London  Socieiy '  have  reached  the 
conclusion  of  my  tale,  that  we  shall 
be.  And  if  they  will  only  look  at 
the  list  of  passengers  that  leave 
England  by  the  overland  mail,  the 
first  that  leaves  after  reading  this, 
they  will  most  probably  see — '  For 
Chma— Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Benson,' 
and  I  hope  they  will  one  and  all 
wish  us  (on  voyage,  I  am  sorry  I 
shall  have  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing if  every  one  is  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  disappoint- 
ment about  Laura  Matilda.  It 
takes  a  great  weight  off  the  author's 
noind,  when  he  knows  that  the 
reading  world  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  matches  his  heroes  and 
heroines  maka  I  hope  they  are 
pleased  with  mine. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

A  UEMOBABLE  NSW  IXAB*S  DAY. 

Dorothy  to  Eleanor, 


Deabest  Eleanob, 

Ton  haye  so  often  reminded  me 
how  lapidly  the  most  startling 
fiicts  paee  from  the  memory  of  man, 
and  I  haye  so  often  thereupon  pro- 
mised to  write  down  a  full  account 
of  that  mysterious  aflfdr  in  which  I 
was  providentially  called  upon  to 
play  so  prominent  a'  part, ^  that  it 
IS  with  shame  I  reflect  that'  the 
warning  has  been  unheeded  and  the 
promise  unfulfilled.  Do  not,  dear 
mend,  accuse  my  afifeotion,  but  my 
engrossing  duties  and  occupations, 
for  this  neglect,  and  believe  that  I 
now  take  advantage  of  my  first 
quiet  evening  for  many  months  to 
ftdfil  your  wish.  Betty  has  just 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  hftve 
told  the  girl  to  be  within  call ;  for 
once  a  heroine  is  not  always  a  he- 
roine, dear  Nell.  I  am  full  of  child- 
ish terrors,  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
with  no  small  mental  effort  that  I 
bring  myself  to  recall  the  terrible 
events  of  the  year  1 8 1 3. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  on  the  first 
day  of  this  year  that  I  made  the 
acquaintanceof  Mr.  George  Manners ; 
and  I  think  I  can  do  no  better  than 
begin  by  giving  you  an  extract  from 
the  first  page  of  my  journal  at  that 
time. 

'  Jan,  1,1813 . — ^It  is  mid-day,  and 
very  fijie,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  be  at  service  this  morning  after 
all  good  Dr.  Penn's  injunctions,  as 
last  night's  dancing,  and  the  long 
drive  home,  made  me  sleepy,  and 
Harriet  is  still  in  bed. 

'  Though  I  am  not  so  handsome 
as  Harriet,  and  boast  of  no  con- 
quests, and  though  the  gentlemen  do 
not  say  the  wonderfully  pretty 
things  to  me  that  they  seem  to  do  to 
her,  I  have  much  enjoyed  several 
balls  since  my  introduction  into  so- 
ciety. But  for  ever  first  and  fore- 
most on  my  list  of  dances  must  be 


Lady  Lucy  Topham's  party  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  Let  me  say  New  Year's 
Day,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  happy  one  to  me. 
During  the  first  part  I  danced  a 
little  and  watched  the  others  much. 
To  sit  still  is  morticing,  and  yet  I 
almost  think  the  dancing  was  t^e 
greater  penance,  since  I  never  had 
much  to  say  to  men  of  whom  I  know 
nothing:  the  dances  seem  inter- 
minable, and  I  am  ever  haunted  by 
a  vague  feeling  that  my  partner  is 
looking  out  over  my  heaafor  some 
one  prettier  and  more  lively,  which 
is  not  inspiring.  I  must  not  forget 
a  little  incident,  as  we  came  up  the 
stairs  into  the  ball-room.  With  my 
customary  awkwardness  I  dropped 
my  fan,  and  was  about  to  stoop  for 
it,  when  some  one  who  had  been 
following  us  darted  forward  and 
presented  it  to  me.  I  curtsied  low, 
he  bowed  lower;  our  eyes  met  for  a 
moment,  and  then  be  fell  behind. 
It  was  by  his  eyes  that  I  recognised 
him  afterwards  in  the  ball-room,  for  in 
the  momentary  |flance  on  the  stairs 
I  had  not  had  tune  to  observe  his 
prominent  height  and  fine  features. 
How  strangely  one's  fancy  is  some- 
times seized  upon  by  a  foolish  wish ! 
My  modest  desire  last  night  was  to 
dance  with  this  Mr.  George  Manners, 
the  handsomest  man  and  best  dancer 
of  the  room,  to  be  whose  partner 
even  Harriet  was  proud.  Though  I 
had  not  a  word  for  my  second-rate 
partners,  I  fiemcied  that  I  could  talk 
to  him.  Oh,  foolish  heart  I  how  I 
chid  myself  for  my  folly  in  watchmg 
his  tall  figure  throad  the  dances,  in 
fancying  that  I  had  met  his  ej^ 
many  times  that  evening,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  throb  of  jealous  disap- 
pointment that  came  with  every 
dance  when  he  did  not  do  what  I 
never  soberly  expected  he  would — 
ask]me.  A  little  before  twelve  I  was 
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sittmg  ont  among  the  turbans,  when 
I  saw  him  standing  at  some  distance, 
and  unmistakeably  looking  at  ma  A 
sadden  horror  seized  me  that  some- 
thing was  wrong— my  hair  coming 
down,  my  dress  awry — ^and  I  was 
not  comforted  by  Harriet  passing  at 
this  moment  with — 

' "  What !  sitting  ont  still  ?  Ton 
shonld  be  more  lively,  child !  Men 
don't  like  dancing  with  dnmmies." 

'  When  her  dress  had  whisked  past 
me  I  looked  np  and  saw  him  again, 
bat  at  that  moment  he  sharply  turned 
his  back  on  me  and  walked  into 
the  card-room.  I  was  sitting  still 
when  he  came  ont  again  wi£  Mr. 
Topham.  The  music  had  just 
stmck  np,  the  couples  were  gather- 
ing; he  was  going  to  dance  then. 
I  looked  down  at  my  bouquet  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  was  bying 
hard  to  subdue  my  folly  and  to  count 
the  petals  of  a  white  camellia,  when 
Mr.  Topham's  yoioe  close  by  me 


'"  Miss  Dorothy  Laacelles,  may  I 
introduce  Mr.  Manners  to  you?*' 
and  in  two  seconds  more  my  hand 
was  in  his  arm,  and  he  was  saying 
in  a  voice  as  commonplace  as  if  tiiie 
world  had  not  turned  upside  down — 
"'I  think  it  is  Sir  R^." 
'It  is  a  minor  satisfoction  to  me 
to  reflect  that,  for  once  in  my  life,  I 
was  right  I  did  talk  to  Mr.  George 
Manner&     The  first  thing  I  said 


* "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon 
for  picking  up  my  fan."  To  which 
he  replied  (if  it  can  be  called  a 
reply)— 

'"I  wish  I  had  known  sooner 
that  you  were  Miss  Lascelles'  sister." 

'I  said,  "Did  you  not  see  her 
with  me  on  the  stairs?"  and  he 
answered — 

• "  I  saw  no  one  but  you." 

'Which,  as  it  is]  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  pretty  speech  that  ever 
was  made  to  me,  I  confide  solemnly 
to  this  my  fine  new  diary,  which  is 
to  be  my  dearest  friend  and  confi- 
dante this  year.  Why  the  music 
went  so  fast,  and  the  dance  was  so 
short  on  this  particular  occasion,  I 
never  could  fathom;  both  had  just 
ceased,  and  we  were  still  'chatting, 
when  midnight  struck,  deep-toned 
or  shzill,  firom  all  the  clocks  in  the 


house;  and,  in  the  involuntary 
impressive  pause,  we  could  hear 
through  the  open  window  the 
muffled  echo  from  the  village 
church.  Then  Mr.  Topham  ran  in 
with  a  huge  loving-cup,  and,  drink- 
ing all  our  good  healths,  it  was 
passed  through  the  company. 

When  the  servant  brought  it  to 
me,  Mr.  Manners  took  it  from  him, 
and  held  it  for  me  himself  by  both 
handles,  saying— 

'"  It  is  too  heavy  for  your  hands ;" 
and  I  drank,  he  quoting  in  jest  from 
Hamlet — 

Nymph,  in  thine  oriaoDs  be  all  my  sins  remem- 
bered;' 

Then  he  said,  "I  shall  wish  in 
silence,"  and  paused  a  full  minute 
before  putting  it  to  his  lips.  When 
the  servant  had  taken  it  away,  he 
heaved  so  profoimd  a  sigh  that  (we 
then  being  very  friendly)  I  said — 

'"What  is  the  matter?" 

'"Do  you  believe  in  presenti- 
ments. Miss  Lascelles  ?"  he  said. 

' "  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  pre- 
sentiment," I  answered. 

' "  Don't  thmk  me  a  fool,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  have  had  the  most  intense 
dread  of  the  commg  of  this  year.  I 
have  a  presentiment  (for  which  there 
is  no  reason)  that  it  will  bring  me 
a  huge,  overwhelming  misfortune : 
and  yet  I  have  just  wished  for  a 
blessing  of  which  I  am  yastiy  un- 
worthy, but  which,  if  it  does  come, 
will  probably  come  this  year,  and 
which  would  make  it  the  brightest 
one  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Be  a 
prophet.  Miss  LasceUes,  and  tell  me 
—which  will  it  be? — ^thejoy  or  the 
sorrow?" 

'  He  gazed  so  intently  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  answering  with 
composure— 

' "  Perhaps  both.  We  are  taught 
to  believe  that  life  is  chequered." 

'"See,"  he  went  on.  '*This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  are 
standing  here  safe  and  happy.  Miss 
Lascelles,  where  shall  we  oe  when 
the  year  ends?" 

'  The  question  seemed  to  me  faith- 
less in  a  Christian,  and  puerile  in  a 
brave  man:  I  did  not  say  so;  but 
my  face  may  have  ei^ressed  it,  for 
he  changed  the  subject  suddenly, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
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to  it.  I  danced  twice  "with  him 
afterwards;  and  when  w^e  parted 
I  said,  emphatically — 

' "  A  happy  new  year  to  you,  Mr. 
Manners." 

'  He  forced  a  smile  as  he  answered, 
"Amen!" 

'Mrs.  {Dallas  (who  kindly  cha- 
peroned lis),  slept  all  the  way  home; 
and  Miss  Dallas  and  Harriet  chatted 
about  their  partners.  Once  only 
they  appealed  to  me.  What  first 
drew  my  attention  was  Mr.  Manners' 
name. 

'"Poor  Mr.  Manners!"  Harriet 
said ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  rude 
to  him.  He  had  to  console  himself 
with  you,  eh,  Dolly? — on  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  me  love  my  dog,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

.  '  Am  I  so  conceited  that  this  had 
never  struck  me?  And  yet— but 
here  comes  Harriet,  and  I  must  put 
you  away,  dear  diary.  I  blush  at 
my  voluminousness.  If  every  even- 
ing is  to  take  up  so  many  pages, 
my  book  will  be  full  at  Midsummer  I 
But  was  not  this  a  red-letter  day  ?' 

Well  may  I  blush,  dear  NeU,  to 
re-read  this  girlish  nonsense.  And 
yet  it  contains  not  the  least  strange 
part  of  this  strange  story— poor  Mr. 
Manners' presentiment  of  evil.  After 
this  he  called  constantly,  and  we  met 
him  often  in  society ;  and,  blinded 
by  I  know  not  what  delusion, 
Harriet  believed  him  to  be  devoted 
to  herself,  up  to  the  period,  as  I 
fancy,  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife.  I  was  staying  with  the  Top- 
hams  at  the  time.  I  believe  that 
they  had  a^ed  me  there  on  pur- 
pose, being  his  friends.  Ah,  George  I 
what  a  happy  time  that  was  1  How, 
in  the  sweet  days  of  the  sweetest  of 
summers,  I  laughed  at  your  'pre- 
sentiment !'  How  you  told  me  that 
the  joy  had  come,  and,  reminding  me 
of  my  own  sermon  on  the  chequered 
nature  of  life,  asked  if  the  sorrow 
would  yet  tread  it  down.  Too  soon, 
my  love!  too  soon  I 

Nelly !  forgivej  me  this  outburst. 
I  must  write  more  calmly.  It  is 
sad  to  speak  ill  of  a  sister;  but 
surely  it  was  cruel,  that  jshe,  who 
had  so  many  lovers,  should  grudge 
me  my  happiness;  should  pursue 
Gfeorge  with  such  unreasonable 
malice;  should  rouse  the  senseless 


but  immoveable  obstinacy  of  our 
poor  brother  against  him.  Oh, 
Eleanor!  think  of  my  position! 
Our  father  and  mother  dead ;  imder 
the  care  of  our  only  brother,  who, 
as  you  know,  dear  Nell,  was  at  one 
time  feared  to  be  a  complete  idiot, 
and  had,  poor  boy!  only  so  much 
sense  as  to  make  him  sane  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  You  know  the  fatal 
obstinacy  with  which  he  pursued 
an  idea  once  instilled;  the  occa- 
sional fits  of  rage  that  were  not  less 
than  insanity.  Knowing  all  this, 
my  dear,  imagine  what  I  must  have 
suffered  when  angrily  recalled  home. 
I  was  forbidden  to  think  of  Mr. 
Manners  again.  In  vain  I  asked 
for  reasons.  ;They  had  none,  and 
yet  a  thousand  to  give  me.  When 
I  think  of  the  miserable  stories  that 
were  raked  up  against  him,— the 
misconstruction  of  everything  he 
did,  or  said,  or  left  undone, — ^my 
own  impotent  indignation,  and  my 
poor  brother's  senseless  rage,  and 
the  insultinff  way  in  which  I  was 
watched,  and  taunted,  and  tortured, 
— oh,  Nelly!  it  is  agony  to  write.  I 
did  the  only  thing  left  to  me— I 
gave  him  up,  and  prayed  for  peace. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  was  right :  I 
say  that  I  did  the  best  I  could  !in  a 
state  of  things  that  threatened  to 
deprive  me  of  reason. 

My  submission  did  not  produce 
an  amount  of  harmony  in  the  house 
in  any  way  proportionate  to  the 
price  I  paid  for  it.  Harriet  was 
obliged  to  keep  the  slanders  of  my 
lover  constantly  in  view,  to  quiet 
the  self-reproach  which  I  think  she 
must  sometimes  have  experienced. 
As  to  Edmimd,  my  obedience  had 
somewhat  satisfied  him,  and  made 
way  for  another  subject  of  interest 
which  was  then  engrossing  his  mind. 

A  man  on  his  estate,  renting  a 
fSurm  close  to  us,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
and  very  '  strict'  in  his  religious 
profession,  had  been  for  a  long  time 
grossly  cheating  him,  relying,  no 
doubt,  on  my  poor  brother's  deficient 
intellect  But  minds  that  ace  in- 
tellectually and  in  reason  deficient, 
are  often  endowed  with  a  large 
share  of  cunning  and  caution,  espe- 
cially in  monetary  affairs.  Edmund 
guessed,  watched,  and  discovered; 
but  when  the  proof  was  in  his  hands, 
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his  proceedings  were  characteristi- 
cally peculiar.  He  did  not  discharge 
the  man,  and  have  done  with  it; 
he  retained  him  in  his  place,  but 
seemed  to  take  a— let  me  say— in- 
sane delight  in  exposing  him  to  the 
religions  circle  in  which  he  had 
been  a  star,  and  from  which  he  was 
ignominionsly  expelled;  and  in 
heaping  every  possible  annoyance 
and  disgrace  upon  him  that  the  cir- 
cumstances admitted.  My  dear,  I 
think  I  should  have  preferred  his 
wrath  upon  myself,  to  being  the 
witness  of  my  brother's  miserable 
exultation  over  the  wretched  man, 
Parker.  His  chief  gratification  lay 
in  the  thought  that,  exquisite  as 
were  the  vexations  he  heaped  upon 
him,  the  man  was  obliged  to  express 
gratitude  for  his  master's  forbear- 
ance as  regarded  the  law. 

'  He  said  he  should  never  forget 
my  consideration  for  him  till  death ! 
Ha!  ha!' 

'  My  only  puzzle,'  I  said,  '  is, 
what  can  induce  him  to  stay  with  you.' 

And  then  the  storm  tiumed  upon 
me,  Eleanor. 

You  wiU  ask  me,  my  dear,  how, 
meanwhile,  had  Mr.  Manners  taken 
my  letter  of  dismissal.  I  know  now, 
Nell,  and  so  will  not  revive  the 
mystery  that  then  added  weight  to 
my  distress.    He  wrote  me  many 

letters,— but  I  never  saw  one ! 

•  •  • 

And  now,  dear  friend,  let  me 
pause  and  gather  courage  to  relate 
the  terrible  events  of  that  sultry, 
horrible— that  accursed  June. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TEBBIBLE  JX7NE. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  Harriet  was  spending  some 
hours  with  a  friend,  Edmund  was 
out,  and  I  had  been  left  alone  all 
day  for  the  first  time  sinc^  I  came 
home.  I  remember  everything  that 
happened  with  the  utmost  distinct- 
ness. I  spent  the  day  chiefly  in 
the  garden,  gathering  roses  for  pot- 
pourri, being  disinclined  for  any 
more  reasonable  occupation,  partly 
by  the  thundery  oppressiveness 
of  the  air,  partly  by  a  vague,  dull 
feeling  of  dread  that  made  me  rest- 


less, and  which  was  yet  one  of  those 
phases  of  feeling  in  which  if  life 
depended  on  an  energetic  movement, 
one  must  trifle.  In  this  mood,  when 
the  forecloudcd  mind  instinctively 
shrinks  from  its  own  great  troubles, 
little  things  assume  an  extraordinary 
distinctness.  I  trode  carefally  in 
the  patterns  of  the  terrace  pavement, 
counted  the  roses  on  the  white  bush 
by  the  dial  (there  were  twenty-six), 
and  seeing  a  beetle  on  the  path, 
moved  it  to  a  bank  at  some  distance. 
There  it  crept  into  a  hole,  and  such 
a  wild,  weary  desire  seized  on  me 
to  creep  after  it  and  hide  from  what 
was  coming,  that— I  thought  it  wise 
to  go  in. 

As  I  sat  in  the  drawing-room 
there  was  a  rose  still  whole  in  my 
lap.  I  had  begun  to  pluck  off  the 
X)etals,  when  the  door -bell  rang. 
Though  I  heard  the  voice  distinctly 
when  the  door  was  opened,  I  vow 
to  you,  dear  Nell,  that  my  chief 
desire  was  to  get  the  rose  pulled  to 
pieces  before  I  was  disturbed.  1 
had  flung  the  last  petal  into  my  lap, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Man- 
ners came  into  the  room. 

He  did  not  speak ;  he  opened  his 
arms,  and  I  ran  straight  into  them, 
roses  and  all.  The  petals  rained 
over  us  and  over  the  floor.  He 
talked  very  fast,  and  I  did  nothing 
but  cling  to  him,  and  endure  in 
silence  the  weight  which  his  pre- 
sence could  not  remove  from  my 
mind,  while  he  pleaded  i)assionately 
for  our  marriage.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  extreme  of  all  that  was  tm- 
reasonable,  that  our  lives'  happi- 
ness should  be  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
sane freak  of  a  hardly  responsible 
mind.  He  complained  bitterly 
(though  I  could  but  ^onfess  justly!) 
of  the  insulting  and  intolerable 
treatment  that  he  had  received. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  in  the  first 
place,  to  assure  himself  of  my  con- 
stancy— in  the  second,  for  a  power- 
ful and  final  remonstrance  with  my 
brother — and,  if  that  failed,  to  re- 
mind me  that  I  should  be  of  age 
next  month;  and  to  convey  the 
entreaty  of  the  Tophams  that,  as  a 
last  resource,  I  would  come  to  them 
and  be  married  fi-om  their  house, 
I  made  up  my  mind,  and  promised ; 
then  I  implored  him  to  be  careful 
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in  his  interview  with  my  brother, 
lor  my  sake  —  to  calm  his  own 
natnial  anger,  and  to  lemember 
Edmund's  infirmity.  He  promised, 
bat  I  saw  that  he  was  slightly 
piqned  by  my  dwelling  so  much  on 
Edmund's  feelings  rather  than  on 
his.  Ah !  Nelly,  he  had  never  seen 
one  of  the  poor  boy's  lages. 

It  may  nave  been  half-past  six 
when  Mr.  Manners  arrived ;  it  had 
just  struck  a  quarter  to  nine  when 
Edmund  came  in  and  found  us 
together.  He  paused  for  a  minute, 
clicking  his  tongue  in  his  mouth, 
in'a  way  he  had  when  excited ;  and 
then  he  turned  upon  me,  and  heai>ed 
abuse  on  insult,  loading  me  with 
accusations  and  reproaches.  George, 
white  with  suppressed  rage,  called 
incessantly  upon  me  to  go ;  and  at 
last  I  dared  disobey  no  longer ;  but 
as  I  went  I  touched  his  arm  and 
whispeied,  '  Bemember !  for  my 
saka^  His  intense  '  I  promise,  my 
darling,'  comforted  me  then— and 
afterwards,  Kelly.  I  went  into  a 
little  room  that  opened  into  the  hall 
and  waited. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  draw- 
ing-room door  opened  and  they  came 
out  I  heard  Qearge'a  Yoice  saying 
this  or  something  equivalent — (after- 
waxda  I  could  not  accurately  recall 
the  words)-y 

'  Good  night,  Mr.  Lascelles ;  I 
trust  our  next  meeting  may  be  a 
different  one.'  % 

The  next  sentences  on  both  sides 
I  lost  Edmund  seems  to  have  re- 
fosed  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Man- 
ners. The  last  words  I  heard  were 
George's  half-laughing — 

'  Next  time,  Lascelles,  I  shall  not 
ask  for  your  hand— I  shall  take  it' 

Then  the  door  shut,  and  Edmund 
went  into  his  study.  An  hour  later 
he  also  went  out,  and  I  was  left 
alone  once  more.  I  went  back  into 
the  drawing-room;  the  rose  leaves 
were  fading  on  the  floor;  and  on 
the  table  lay  George  Manners's  pen- 
knife. It  was  a  new  one,  that  he 
had  been  showing  to  me,  and  had  left 
behind  him.  I  kissed  it  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket:  then  I  knelt  down 
by  the  chair,  Nell,  and  wept  till  I 
prayed ;  and  then  prayed  till  I  wept 
again  ;  and  then  I  got  up  and  tidied 
the  room,  and  got  some  sewing; 


and,  like  other  women,  sat  down 
with  my  trouble,  waiting  for  the 
storm,  to  break. 

It  broke  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
night,  when  two  men  carried  the 
dead  body  of  my  brother  into  his 
own  kitchen — ^foully  murdered. 

But  when  I  knelt  by  the  poor 
body,  lying  awfully  still  upon  the 
table ;  when  I  kissed  the  face,  which 
in  death  had  curiously  regained  the 
appearance  of  reason  as  well  as 
beauty:  when  I  saw  and  knew  that 
life  had  certainly  gone  till  the  Be- 
surrection :— that  was  not  all.  The 
storm  had  not  folly  broken  till  I 
turned  and  saw,  standing  by  the 
fire,  George  Manners,  with  his  hands 
and  coat  dabbled  witii  blood.  I  did 
not  speak  or  scream;  but  a  black 
horror  seemed  to  settle  down  like 
mist  upon  me.  Through  it  came 
]\ir.  Manners'  voice  (I  had  not  looked 
again  at  him) — 

'  Miss  Dorothy  Lascelles,  why  do 
you  not  ask  who  did  it?' 

I  gaye  a  sharp  cry,  and  one  of 
the  labourers  who  had  helped  to 
bring  Edmund  in,  said  gravely — 

'Eh,  Master!  the  less  you  say 
the  better.  God  forgive  you  this 
nighf s  work !' 

George's  hoarse  voice  spoke  again. 

'  Do  you  hear  him?'  and  then  it 
faltered  a  little—'  Dorolice,  do  you 
think  this?' 

.  It  was  his  pet  name  for  me,  (he 
was  an  Italian  scholar),  and  touched 
me  inexpressibly,  and  a  conviction 
seized  upon  me  that  if  he  had  done 
it,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  ap- 
peal to  my  affection.  I  tried  to 
clear  my  mind  that  I  might  see  the 
truth,  and  then  I  looked  up  at  him. 
Our  I  eyes  met,  and  we  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  full  minute,  and  I 
was  content  Oh!  there  are  times 
when  the  instinctive  trust  of  one's 
heart  is  so  far  more  powerful  than 
any  proofs  or  reasons— that  faith 
seems  a  higher  knowledge.  I  would 
have  pledged  ten  thousand  lives,  if 
I  had  had  them,  on  the  honesty  of 
those  eyes,  that  had  led  me  like  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp  in  the  ball-room  half  a 
year  ago!  The  new-year's  dance 
came  back  on  me  as  I  stood  there — 
my  ball  dress  was  in  the  drawer  up 
stairs— and  now!  oh  dear  I  was  I 
going  mad? 
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in  SSUmaxium,  fflecrmber  i:ib.,  iii.lrcfc.Ii:^ 

rpHEY  ask  me  why  I  weep 
JL  And  sorrow  as  I  do; 
They  say  my  grief  should  sleep 
And  memory  slumber  too. 

Who  says  they  sleep  not  now  ? 

Doth  sleep  so  death-like  seem 
That  people  marvel  how 

A  sleeping  grief  may  dream ! 

My  sorrow  long  ago 
In  chastened  sadness  slept; 

And  memory's  floVrets  grow 
Where  thorns  and  brambles  crept 

And  still  the  fragrant  breath 

Of  roses  dead  and  gone, 
Beveals  that  after  death 

Their  spirit  yet  lives  on. 
In  dreams  they  flower  at  night, 

In  thoughts  they  bloom  by  day ; 
They  have  no  dread  of  blight, 

They're  proof  against  decay. 

I  camiot,  if  I  would, 

Those  thoughts  and  dreams  destroy ; 
I  would  not,  if  I  could, 

Forego  their  phantom  joy 

That  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 

And  sadly  to  recall 
The  spot  where  here  below 

I've  laid  dead  flowers  and  all. 

I  plead  with  those  whoVe  known 

The  bitter  hour  of  grief; 
That  finds  in  every  groan 

Some  earnest  of  relief; 

WhoVe  lived  on  year  by  year. 
And  learnt  the  bitter  truth 

That  sorrow  sometimes  here 
Lives  on  in  endless  youth. 

Oh  ye  who  ask  me  why 

I  wear  so  sad  a  mien. 
And  say  that  I  should  try 

To  be  in  grief  a  queen, 

Alas !  there  is  a  power 

To  which  e'en  mine  must  bend ; 
It  rules  in  that  dark  hour 

When  earth-bom  life  must  end : 
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For  crownB  and  sceptres  yet 
Have  never  held  a  sway 

Could  bid  the  heart  forget^ 
Or  make  true  love  decay. 

And  thou,  belovM  child. 
Oh !  never  may  thy  breast 

Be  racked  by  anguish  wild. 
That  finds  no  ark  of  rest : 

A  written  life  of  years — 
Where,  marked  on  every  leaf 

Are  spots  where  scalding  tears 
Write  chronicles  of  grief. 

And  you,  dear  people  mine. 
Bear  with  me  still,  I  pray. 

And  let  your  hearts  incline 
To  mourn  with  me  this  day. 

Upon  your  loyal  love 
I  fiain  would  trusting  lean. 

And  pray  that  God  above 
Will  guide  your  widowed  queen. 


F.  W.  B.  B. 


CUSTOM  AS  IT  AFFECTS  DINNEE-TIME. 


THERE  are  many  social  tyrannies 
to  which  people  yield  most  com- 
plyingly,  without  even  being  aware 
that  they  are  under  a  strict  domina- 
tion. They  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  them,  and  have  been 
accustomed  firom  their  birth  to  re- 
gard them  as  iixed  and  immoveable 
institutions.  Through  force  of  habit 
they  bring  their  minds  to  regard 
tliem  with  that  conservative  attach- 
ment which  makes  them  subserve 
their  own  personal  convenience,  and 
the  comfort  of  their  friends,  to  the 
one  great  object  of  maintaining  the 
tyrannies  in  all  their  rigour.  To 
inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of 
them,  to  search  out  their  history, 
and  to  know  their  hidden  meanings, 
would  be  fatal  to  them.  To  ques- 
tion is  to  stumble,  to  doubt  is  to 
fall.  The  institutions  themselves 
are  facts,  and  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cation of  them  are  matters  of  faith. 
Whole  and  indivisible,  it  behoves 
one  to  take  them  as  they  stand,  to 
submit  to  them,  uphold  them,  and 
be  led  by  them ;  or  else  to  cast  off 
all  allegiance,  refiasing  to  be  bound 


by  them,  and  boldly  standing  forth 
as  their  impeacher  in  the  fiEice  of  all 
the  people. 

Of  these  social  tyrannies  there  are 
many  crying  examples  in  London 
society.  Certain  forms  and  customs 
which  are  found  to  be  healthful  for 
preventing  impertinencies  at  one 
X)articular  stage  of  the  society's 
growth,get  firmly  engrafted  upon  the 
parent  stock,  and  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  tree  as  to  overshadow  its 
original  branches.  In  tins  way  they 
get  grotesque,  awkward,  and  un- 
seemly; they  outhve  the  cause 
which  gave  them  birth,and  degene- 
rate from  a  wholesome  and  conveni- 
ent form  into  a  foolish  and  ungainly 
restraint  upon  freedom.  Forma 
which  preserve  witiiiout  encroach- 
ing upon  the  spirit  which  made 
them,  are  eminently  worthy  of  re- 
spect, and  the  non-obeervance  of 
them  by  those  within  their  reach, 
stamps  the  neglectful  as  unpolished 
and  ill-bred.  Thus  to  give  the  left 
hand  instead  of  the  right  is  boorish, 
by  whomsoever  it  be  done,  not  be- 
cause the  left  hand  is  less  honour- 
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able^  per  se,  than  the  right,  but 
because  the  right  is  the  sword- 
hand,  the  hand  of  offence,  and 
should  be  given  in  knightly  token 
of  peace  to  the  giver's  friend.  So 
the  ungloved  hand  is  the  unarmed 
hand,  and  should  be  offered  for  the 
same  reason.  To  go  counter  to 
these  customs  argues  an  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  gentle  breeding,  and 
a  want  of  courtliness;  and  there 
is  a  meaning  in  the  forms  which 
makes  them  respectable.  It  is  the 
same  with  other  forms  of  salutation. 
The  military  'present'  of  arms, 
both  officers'  and  privates',  is  a  vo- 
luntary offer  to  surrender  the  wea- 
pons. Firing  loaded  cannon  (for- 
merly the  guns  were  shotted)  is  not 
a  sraiseless  act  of  burning  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder  and  making  a 
noise,  but  an  act  which  places  the 
salating  side  at  the  mercy  of  the 
salated.  Again,  the  conventionality 
which  requires  the  use  of  formed 
prefixes  to  the  names  of  people  with 
whom  one  is  not  well  acquainted, 
is  very  conmiendable.  It  ftimishes 
a  shidd  against  intrusiveness*  and 
impertinence.  It  suffers  people  to 
be '  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vul- 
gar,' in  their  conduct  towards  those 
who  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
strangers  to  them;  and  it  affords  a 
means,  by  its  relinquishment  or  the 
reverse,  for  the  growth  of  sweetest 
friendship,  or  for  guarding  against 
undesired  intimacy.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  most  persevering 
'  bore'  to  thrust  himself  upon  you 
for  long  if  ne  is  always  kept  at  a 
distance  by  the  persistent  use  of  a 
formal  address;  while  there  is  no 
surer  sign  of  an  acquaintance  ripn- 
ing  into  friendidiip,  and  many  times 
into  affection,  than  the  unchecked 
dropping  of  these  affixes  in  writing 
and  tallmig.  As  soon  as  the  sense 
of  kindliness  within  becomes  too 
strongly  marked  to  allow  of  a  formal 
style  being  any  longer  a  true  mea- 
sure of  its  d^;ree,  the  formal  style 
is  let  slip,  and  gives  place  to  a  mode 
of  address  more  becoming  the  al- 
tered state  of  feeling.  In  this  way, 
under  the  fostering  ^b^de  of  a  whole- 
some custom,  are  indicated  the  knit- 
tings and  bindings  together  of  men 
who  get  to  be  more  than  brothers, 
and  the  boilding-up  of  those  ten- 
ycfu  YiL — vo,  xxxvni. 


derer  relations  between  man  and 
woman  which  are  said  to  last  into 
eternity. 

The  use  of  forms  in  transactions 
between  states,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  bodies,  has  advan- 
tages it  would  not  be  possible  to  do 
away  with.  Forms  prevent  undue 
crowding  and  improper  familiarity, 
and  are  a  law  to  those  under  them, 
of  which  all  see  the  utility. 

But  while  it  is  likely  enough  that 
even  in  public  affairs  &ere  is  an  ex- 
cess of  form  which  sometimes  acts 
as  an  incumbrance  to  business,  it  is 
undoubted  that  in  private  life  there 
are  many  customs  which  are  but  as 
the  corpse  to  the  spirit  which  dwelt 
in  it  —  effete,  troublesome  contriv- 
ances, which  serve  no  good  end, 
but  are  a  nuisance  to  all  brought  in 
contact  with  them.  The  meaning 
is  dead  —  the  form  only  remains; 
and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  the  con- 
servatism of  numbers  insists  upon 
the  retention  of  these  dry  bones,  and 
will  not  let  them  be  buried  out  of 
our  sight.  Beason  is  not  allowed 
to  take  up  the  question  at  all ;  the 
thing  which  has  been  it  is  that 
which  shall  be,  and  there  shall  be 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  This 
is  the  "spirit  in  which  many  look 
upon  customs.  Others  cling  to  the 
observance  of  them  with  the  tena- 
city of  bulldogs,  simply  because 
they  have  been  educated  under  their 
rule;  while  many  more  decline,  on 
the  score  of  trouble,  to  resist  the 
tyrannies  whose  yoke  they  have  got 
accustomed  to,  and  whose  ferdels 
they  can,  through  habit,  bear. 

Among  these  social  grievances 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some 
shape  in  most  communities,  I  ob- 
serve the  following  in  London  so- 
ciety : — 

A  custom  of  separating  men  from 
women  in  some  churches.  A  cus- 
tom of  spending  much  time  in  run- 
ning the  length  and  breadth  of  town 
in  order  to  shoot  bits  of  card  into 
people's  letter-boxes,  or  to  summon 
a  servant  of  such  people  to  take  the 
cards  in.  A  custom  of  asking  many 
more  folk  to  squeeze  into  reception 
rooms  than  the  rooms  were  built  to 
hold.  A  custom  of  maintaining  ex- 
piensively  constructed  and  expen- 
sively worked  benevolent  societies. 
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lyy  means  which  deprive  the  leye- 
nues  raised  of  the  title  of  abna.  A 
custom  of  publishing  lists  of  sub- 
scriptionB  to  charities,  and  of  read- 
ing them  out  at  a  public  dinner, 
with  the  names  of  the  donors  and 
the  amount  given,  whereby  not 
only  is  the  donor's  left  hand  accu- 
rately informed  of  what  his  right 
hand  is  doing,  but  the  donor's 
neighbours  are  compelled,  under 
pain  of  social  tabooing,  to  tell  their 

left  hands  what  Mr. *%  right 

hand  hoa  done,  and  to  propose  that, 
rather  than  bringdown  upon  them- 
selves the  sneers  of  the  charitable, 
their  right  hands  shall  dive  into 
their  pockets  too,  and  bring  forth  a 
like  sum.  A  custom  which  gives 
all  young  ladies  an  ex-officio  title  to 
sing  at  the  piano,  al&ough  they 
may  have  no  song-notes  in  them; 
and,  correlative  with  this,  a  custom 
which  allows  of  the  agility  and 
muscularity  of  young  children  to  be 
shown  off  to  the  personal  discomfort 
and  inconvenience  of  visitors  at  their 
parents'  houses. 

Several  of  these  have  been  touched 
upon  at  different  times,  and  will 
doubtless  be  handled  many  times 
more.  T]iey  are  all  social  griev- 
ances, of  which  it  is  not  unfidr  to 
complain,  so  long  as  no  satisfEustory 
reason  can  be  given  why  they 
should  be  suffered  to  exist.  It  is  no 
sufficient  answer  to  an  indignant 
Briton  who  asks  the  sleek  verger 
why  he  should  not  offer  his  prayers 
side  by  side  with  his  wife,  to  toll 
him  that  it  waa  the  practice  of  the 
diurch,  in  such  and  such  a  century, 
to  separate  the  men  from  the  women. 
Nor  is  it  any  good  plea  for  the  law 
which  demands  the  surrender  in 
])erson  of  a  printed  card  to  the 
flunkey  of  a  house  where  one  has 
been  a  guest  a  few  days  before,  to 
urge  that,  at  a  certain  epoch,  people 
who  had  been  entertained  were  wont 
to  make  personal  inquiry-^and  mean 
it  too— sifter  the  health  of  their  en« 
tertaineiB  of  a  few  days  before. 
When  that  kindly  custom  sprang  up 
the  relation  between  inviter  and  in- 
vited was  vastly  different  from  that 
which  subsists  between  the  crowder 
and  the  crowded  in  a  modem  'At 
Home.'  The  nature  of  the  hospi- 
tality suggested  the  advisabili^  of 


after-inquiries,  and  the  heartiness 
of  it  made  the  duty  of  inquiring 
pleasant 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however, 
just  now  to  dweU  upon  any  one  of 
these  grievances,  nor,  indeed,  to  make 
out  a  case  against  any  real  grievance 
at  all.  I  am  merely  proposing, to 
speak  of  a  few  fieusts  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  connection  with 
custom  as  it  affecte  dinner,  and  with 
the  management  which,  has  the  or- 
dering and  arranging  of  it.  These 
facts,  taken  in  the  lump,  do  not 
make  up  a  good  cause  of  complaint ; 
first,  because  they  are  not  of  general 
application;  and,  second,  because 
they  are  capable  of  being  easily 
borne,  if  they  do  not  admit  of  cor- 
rection; and  yet  they  are  capable 
of  being  worked  up  into  one  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  domestic  oppression 
possible.  Therefore  I  set  myself  to 
draw  attention  to  them  in  the  hope 
of  securing  that  prevention  which  is 
better  than  cure. 

Now,  concerning  dinners:  it  does 
not  appear  that,  in  the  olden  time, 
tiie  meal  which  we  call  dinner  was 
considered  of  much  account,  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  considered  only  aa  the 
means  of  doing  away  with  the 
cravings  of  hunger.  Men  who  rose 
several  hours  earlier  than  their  de- 
soendante  are  wont  to  do,  who  were 
about  their  work  or  their  sport  long 
before  our  breakfast-time,  felt  l^e 
warnings  of  hunger  acute  within 
them  at  a  time  of  day  when  we 
think  of,  taking  a  biscuit  and  glass 
of  sherry.  They  had  done  a  great 
amount  of  work  and  needed  substan- 
tial refreshment;  they  had  taken  so 
much  out  of  their  systems  that  it 
became  matter  of  necessity  to  re- 
store them  long  before  the  natural 
hours  of  labour  were  gone,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  ate  and  drank  like 
hungry  men,  and  were  satisfied. 

*  Lever  k  dnq»  diner  ft  nenj^ 
Sonper  2i  cinq,  conober  k  neat 
Fait  Ylvre  d'ons  nonanto  et  nenf.' 

But  with  the  satis&ction  of  the 
animal  craving  for  food  their  ei^oy- 
ment  of  the  meal  was  small.  They 
had  more  work  to  do,  or,  at  all 
events,  more  of  the  daylight  to 
get  rid  of.  They  could  not  linger 
at  the  dinner-table;  they  must 
again  be  up  and  doing,  though  the 
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infizmity  of  natoie  demanded,  and 
ihe  nnhnrried  character  of  their 
ernxkloyments  allowed,  of  a  liberal 
space  ont  of  the  centre  of  the  day 
for  the  office  of  dining. 

When  the  Good  EJiight  Bayard 
gaye  a  grand  tonmament  and  joust- 
ing-match,  and  entertained  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  ihe  conntry  round,  the 
day's  sports  were  divided  into  those 
before  and  after  dinner,  which  was 
eaten  at  i  p.m.,  and  not  stayed  oyer, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  progranune. 

And  this  was  not  a  departure 
firom^the  general  rule,  excepting,  per- 
haps, that  I  o'clock  was  a  little  late, 
the  custom  being  to  dine  at  noon, 
or  even  earlier.  Supper  was  served 
at  6  or  7,  and  more  answered  to  our 
modem  dinner  than  did  their  mid- 
day meal.  It.  was  a  heavy  afiGur, 
and  firequently  a  riotous  one. 

The  hard  work  of  the  day  being 
over,  men  gave  themselves  to  the 
pleasures  of  tibe  table  without  reserve. 
They  ate,  they  drank,  and  were  merry. 
They  told  their  stories,  quarrelled 
over  them,  and  got  friendly  again  in 
the  course  of  the  long  sitting.  There 
was  no  more  tilting  to  be  done,  no 
more  game  to  be  hunted,  no  more 
business  to  be  looked  after.  To 
diiTe  dull  care  away  was  all  they 
had  to  do,  and  they  did  it.  Their 
dinner  was  a  necessity  called  out  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  It 
had  no  pretension  to  be  what  a  mo- 
dern dinner  is-^a  mental  relaxation 
as  well  as  a  physical  refreshment. 
Their  suppers  were  the  meals  of 
tired  men  at  the  fag  end  of  the  day, 
devoured  rather  than  eaten,  and 
rarely  accompanied  by  that  mental 
pleasure  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  'of  a  modem  dinner, 
and  which  takes  it  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  mere  feeding. 

•  Thel  ciy  ••  F^l  the  bowles  I 

BoDiu  est  liquor,  hlc  maneamm  T* 
Fbr  aUe  CbiystoDe  sowllys, 
Dun  dnrant  vaia  blbanoa !' 

This  was  a  jolly  song,  surely  never 
composed  for  a  midday  meal.  It 
saTOors  of  revelry  by  night,  and  has 
a  smack  of  heartiness  about  it  quite 
xefireshing  to  see.  It  was  written 
in  the  time  of  Bichard  n.,  and  its 
burden  shows  the  etyld  of  ^tertain- 


ment  at  which  it  must  have  been 
sung— -a  sort  of  entertainment,  I 
take  it,  far  from  uncommon,  and 
not  an  unfedr  sample  of  the  general 
run  of  heavy  suppers  of  the  period. 
It  might  have  been  the  very  song 
sung  by  the  Lord  Abbot  of  St  Ni- 
cholas' Monastery,  what  time  'the 
daughter  of  old  Plantagenet*s  line ' 
came  to  sup  with  him;  v^en 
the  saint  himself,  according  to  Mr. 
Barham's  narrative,  banged  at  the 
gate,  and  put  an  end  to  the  convi- 
vialities of  the  evening  with  his 
flask  of  holy  water  and  his  sandaFd 
foot,  which  latter  we  are  told,  and 
are  bound  to  believe, 

•  Flew  up  with  a  terrible  thwack : 
And  caught  the  foul  demon  about  the  spot 
Where  the  taU  Joins  on  to  the  "  email"  of  the  back.' 

But  it  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades a  dinner  party  in  a  modem 
gentieman*s  house. 

As  time  rolled  on  and  men  got  to 
know  more,  and  to  love  the  attrition 
of  mind  with  mind,  which  makes 
the  sparks  of  wit  to  fly,  dinner  be- 
came a  medium  for  the  interchange 
of  free  thought  between  man  and 
man;  the  occasion,  and  in  some 
degree  the  cause,  of  the  exhibition 
of  whatever. was  genial  in  the  diners. 
The  body  was  at  rest,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  renewed  by  feeding ;  there 
were  no  calls  of  the  body  upon  tiie 
mind  to  distract  it  The  impo- 
verishment of  brain  which  goes  on 
while  fiEksting,  was  stopped;  the 
case  in  which  the  mind  is  enshrined 
being  fortified,  the  mind  itself  could 
take  its  ease,  and  could  afford  to 
appear,  not  only  in  its  pristine 
strength,  but  could  borrow  some- 
what from  the  spirits  of  its  animal 
mate,  in  order  to  deck  itself  with 
more  than  natural  brilliancy.  Pru- 
dence and  application  may  do  their 
work  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  do 
it  better  than  if  they  had  freely 
dined ;  but  genialiiy,  generosity,  all 
the  impulses,  and  though  it  may 
appear  strange,  deep  thought,  can- 
not make  a  good  show  unless  backed 
up  by  a  good  physical  foundation. 
Dr.  Johnson  after  eating  his  leg  of 
mutton  and  swallowing  ,his  seas  of 
tea,  was  a  more  natural  man  than 
he  was  before  he  had  taken  them. 
B  a 
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His  strong  pangs  of  htinger  must 
have  preyed  distressingly  on  his 
mind  and  worried  it.  He  rose  from 
his  meal  a  giant  refreshed. 

As  the  light  of  knowledge  gra- 
dually dawned  on  the  minds  of 
men,  dinner  became  less  of  a  sen- 
sual afiGair  and  more  of  an  sBsthetic 
institution.  It  got  to  be  a  feast  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  meats,  and  a 
point  in  the  day  to  which  men 
might  look  forward  without  accusing 
themselyes  of  greed,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  great  mental  pleasure  as 
well  as  bodily  recreation.  And  so 
they  put  off  till  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  when  their  work  should  be 
done,  this  great  feast  They  stayed 
ihe  suggestions  of  hunger,  which 
came  to  them  in  their  busy  time, 
by  slender  but  sufficient  means, 
reserving  the  great  act  of  thorough 
restoration  till  such  time  as  their 
minds  could  participate  in  the 
ei^'oyment  of  it  The  duration  of 
their  daily  labour  was  the  standard 
by  which  they  fixed  their  dinner 
hour.  The  time  when,  their  work 
being  done,  they  ooidd  abandon 
themselyes  to  the  real  pleasures  of 
the  table,  was  the  time  appointed 
for  winding  up  the  machinery  of  the 
human  ftsane.  And  so  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  dined  at  five,  waiting 
neither  for  peer  nor  commoner.  His 
work  and  that  of  his  guests  was  by 
that  time  laid  aside,  and  he  could 
afford  to  give  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  that  delightful  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  his  set  which  has 
been  spoken  of  to  us  by  Mr.  Forster, 
and  which  makes  Leicester  Square 
still  respectable  in  spite  of 'enter- 
tainment ' '  shows,'  and  '  exhibition ' 
noises,  to  which  Sir  Joshua  would 
now  turn  his  deaf  ear  in  yain. 

And  now  that  the  habits  of  more 
modem  business  and  life  require  a 
longer  draw  upon  the  afternoon  time 
of  men,  dinner  hour,  ascertained 
by  the  standards  I  have  ventured 
to  lay  down,  is  also  of  necessity 
deferred  to  a  later  time.  For  one 
Londoner,  who,  in  Keynolds*  time, 
lived  away  from  his  business,  there 
are  now  five  hundred  who  have  to 
get  to  a  home  some  miles  distant 
from  it,  and  to  consume  an  amount 
of  time,  ranging  from  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  in 


getting  thither.  Then  as  people 
begin  their  daily  business  later  than 
they  did,  so  they  leave  off  later. 
This,  and  their  residence  in  suburbs 
or  in  distant  parts  of  the  city,  con- 
spire to  render 'their  dinner  hour  a 
proportionately  late  one.  It  is  a 
wonderful  spur  to  the  weary  body, 
required  to  go  at  some  stiff  work 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  to  re- 
member that  at  a  certain  time, 
known  beforehand,  its  turn  will 
come,  and  that  it  will  be  able  to 
pick  up  again  the  loss  of  power 
which  the  extra  spurt  hascaui9edit 
to  suffer ;  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of 
its  own  importance;  to  enjoy  the 
gladsome  influence  of  pleasant  com- 
panions; and  casting  off  altogether 
the  slough  of  business,  to  bandy 
about  the  free  thoughts  of  the  mo- 
ment in  unshackled  words ;  to  offer 
and  to  hear  the  jest  which  is  within 
the  limits  of  becoming  mirth. 

Lucky  indeed  is  the  man  who  can 
do  this,  and  who  can  shape  his 
daily  course  for  so  pleasant  a  haven. 
Happy  he  who  has  the  house  to  go 
to,;and  the  means  to  provide  this 
genial  pleasure.  There  are  very 
many  such,  and  it  jb  of  them  I  wish 
to  write.  At  present  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  those  whose  round  of 
work  is  never  ending  as  a  wheel, — 
who  toil  from  early  mom  till  late  at 
night,  and  who  scarcely  know  what 
it  is  not  to  be  'going  about  their 
business.'  These  can  have  few 
delights  apart  from  such  as  they 
may  find  in  their  work,  and  can 
only  realize  in  a  iiEiint  way,  through 
the  medium  of  suppers,  those 
pleasures  of  dining  whereof  I  speak. 
They  are  to  be  seen  at  such  times 
as  they  can  snatch  from  thefr  occu- 
pations, crowding  into  dining-rooms 
and  eating-houses,  steamy  with 
gravy,  and  redolent  of  baked  meats. 
They  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger 
in  much  the  same  fashion  that  a 
pack  of  unfed  hounds  rend  the 
carcass  of  a  beheaded  and  brushless 
fox  thrown  to  them  by  the  huntsman. 
There  are  bustle,  noise,  and  lack  of 
space,  and  there  are  all  those  dis- 
agreeables of  time,  place,  and  strange 
company  with  which  no  dinner  can 
be  had  with  real  satisfiiction  to  the 
diner. 

The  incongruities,  too,  of  the 
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syBtom,  are  glaring  and  repellent. 
That  liie  man  opposite  to  you,  who 
have  reached  the  cheese-stage  of 
yonr  meal,  should  be  commencing 
an  attack  upon  a  joint  from  which 
you  have  already  fed,  is  of  itself  a 
circumstance  arguing  a  want  of 
sympathy  between  you  which  pre- 
cludes ^e  notion  of  anything  like 
sociability.  You,  who  are  satisfied 
in  your  stomach,  could  not  possibly 
re-enter  into  praises  of  the  food 
which  satisfied  you;  nor  could  the 
undined  man  share  with  you  the 
appreciation  you  may  have  for  any 
matters  b^ond  that  in  which  he  is 
immediately  interested.  Conscious 
of  this  want  of  sympathy,  you  re- 
frain from  conversation,  you  scram- 
ble over  your  meal  as  over  any 
other  business  act  of  the  day,  and 
you  quit  the '  dining-rooms '  as  soon 
as  may  be,  with  a  sense  of  relief  at 
having  made  your  sacrifice  to  the 
loighty  god  of  hunger.  You  go 
back  to  your  labour  without  having 
enjoyed  yourself,  and  you  are  dead 
to  the  meaning  of  the  little^  under- 
stood expression  'pleasures  of  the 
table/ 

I  cannot  but  think  such  a  system 
tends  to  debase  manners,  which  are 
not  exercised  to  advantage  in  a 
selfish  rush  after  food;  and  that 
those  who  are  forced  to  abide  under 
it  are  out  off  firom  much  that  tends 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  life;  that 
they  are  apt  to  become  ill-mannered 
and  coarse  simply  through  want  of 
counteracting  influences. 

But  there  are  many  who  dine  at 
taverns  and  in  dining-rooms  who 
do  80,  not  out  of  choice,  but  out  of 
deference  to  a  custom  which  as- 
sumes the  necessity.  Many  of  them 
have  comfortable  homes  and  the 
means  to  supply  that  which  I  sug- 
g^  would  be  good  as  well  as 
pleasant  for  them;  but  they  are 
prevented  l^  causes  really  within 
their  own  control,  from  availing 
themselves  of  either  for  the  purpose 
of  dining.  They  can  get  home, 
their  work  done,  within  a  reasonable 
time  for  dinner,  and  yet  th^  resort 
to  these  feeding  places. 

They  have  married  wives  who, 
having  been  accustomed  all  their 
lives  to  dine  at  two,  or  some  such 
odd  hour,  and  being  ignorant  of 


what  dinner  really  is,  refuse  obsti- 
nately to  postpone  the  capital  meal 
of  the  day ;  or  they  raise  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  so 
that  it  amounts  to  a  refusal,  rather, 
to  share  it  with  their  husbands. 
The  husbands,  therefore,  resort  to 
these  places  I  speak  of,  to  a  club 
(hateful  place  the  wives  call  it),  to 
the  hall  of  their  inn  of  court,  or 
some  other  extra-domestic  dining- 
place.  They  are  the  losers  of  so 
much  home  influence,  and  the  wives 
are  gainers  of  little  save  the  reputa- 
tion of  adhesiveness  to  a  life-long 
custom. 

Again,  there  are  some  folk  who, 
from  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
always  conceded  this  point,  at  least 
in  theory,  and  fixed  a  certain  time, 
say  5 '30  TM,,  as  the  hour  for  a 
greasy  chin.  And  so  long  as  they 
lived  in  the  street  adjoining,  or  in 
the  same  house  with,  the  offices 
where  the  husband  worked,  that 
time  perhaps  did  well  enough.  But 
when  they  removed  to  Verandah 
Lodge,  several  miles  away,  and 
when  said  husband's  work  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  his 
family,  requiring  closer  and  longer 
attention,  that  same  hour  of  5*30 
became  an  inconvenient  one — one 
that  the  husband  could  not  truly 
keep  for  three  consecutive  days. 
Yet  the  wife  finds  numerous  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  changed. 
They  have  always  dined  at  that 
time;  the  servants  grumble  at 
having  to  clean  away  and  wash  up 
after  such  an  hour;  the  hour  would 
do  very  well  if  Mr.  — —  would  only 
make  ^a  point  of  getting  home  in 

proper  tune,  &c.,  &c.    Mr. is 

not  able  to  get  home  regularly  to 
his  darling  wife  at  that  time,  and 
when  he  does,  he  is  so  much  fa- 
tigued with  the  effort,  and  so  much 
unpleased  with  the  cause  of  it,  that 
it  IS  more  than  likely  he  will  devour 
his  dinner  in  a  cannibal  way,  with- 
out a  spark  of  amiability,  and  wiU 
set  himself  down  afterwards  in  dud- 
geon to  his  newspaper,  or  fall  asleep 
like  a  gorged  boa  constrictor,  in  the 
most  unsociable  manner  possible,  to 
wake  up  again  at  tea-time  with 
headache  and  indigestion.  All  the 
amenities  of  dinner  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  there  has  been  added  a 
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loss  of  Mndliness,  whioh  might  have 
been  ayoided  but  for  the  shook 
which  the  wife's  organ  of  adhesive- 
ness might  haye  suffered  by  doing 
away  with  a  worn-out  and  incon- 
yenient  custom. 

The  son,  in  such  a  household, 
will  probably  not  be  bound  by  the 
rule  of  the  house,  but  will,  if  he 
haye  the  means,  stay  out  and  lose 
the  benefit  of  home  society ;  or,  not 
haying  the  means,  he  will  take  his 
own  lame  about  coming  in,  and  will 
probably  succeed  in  getting  within 
reach  of  a  sort  of  home-infiuence  he 
would  be  better  without 

The  hour  for  commons  in  the 
inns  of  court,  5  f.h.,  was  doubtless 
fixed  at  a  time  when  more  of  the 
commoners  resided  in  their  re- 
spective inns  than  do  so  at  present, 
and  it  has  been  continued  down  to 
this  time  partly  out  of  regard  to 
habit,  and  partly,  perhaps,  because 
that  hour  allows  of  men  quitting 
the  courts,  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  and  getting  to  dinner  as 
soon  afi  the  most  physically  hard 
work  of  their  day  is  over.  It  also 
allows  of  their  afterwards  engaging 
in  the  reconsideration  of  points 
discussed,  or  consideration  of  points 
to  be  argued,  which  belong  to  the 
busy  lawyer's  lot,  without  driving 
him  too  far  into  the  night  before 
his  labour  shall  have  ceas^  In  fact, 
without  reference  to  custom,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  most  convenient 
hour  for  those  who  use  the  hall. 
And  this,  after  all,  is,the  true  canon 
for  dinner  hours.  The  domestic 
happiness  is  the  supreme  law  in 
such  cases.  If  one  time  does  not 
suit,  another  ought  to  be  pitched 
on,  and  nothing  ought  to  m  done 
simply  because  it  has  been  done. 
Such  conservatism  becomes  a  curse, 
and  should  be  scouted  by  all  legiti* 
mate  means. 

It  is  because  I  have  observed  a 
somewhat  fatuous  sticking  to  a 
practice  whereof  the  principle  has 
been  long  dead,  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  most  important  of  do- 
mestic institutions,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  family  dinner  over 
the  isolated  feed,  and  to  urge  upon 
wives  of  London  society  the  advis- 
ability of  yielding  a  point  or  so  in 


the  economy  of  their  households;  in 
order,  not  only  that  they  may  do  a 
substantial  benefit  to  those  they  are 
concerned  about,  but  also  win  for 
themselves  the  fBJne  and  the  plea- 
sure of  being  truly  wise  in  their 
generation. 

And,  ladies,  when  once  you  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
habit  of  solitary  feeding ;  when  you 
have  braved  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  that  powerful  community  below 
stairs,  of  which  you  naturally  stand 
so  much  in  awe;  when  you  have 
found  out  by  experience,  that  a  din- 
ner eaten  at  7  p.m.,  need  make  no 
further  inroad  on  your  housekeeping 
money  than  one  eaten  at  2  p.m.; 
when  you  have  once  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  habitually  dinmg  with 
those  whom  daily  work  necessarily 
cuts  off  from  sharing  with  you  many 
of  the  other  amenities  of  life ;  when 
you  have  once  realized  the  satisfac- 
tion derivable  by  yourselves  from 
the  change  of  system;  you  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  way.  Your 
husbands  no  longer  ravening  up 
their  food  in  haste,  and  with  their 
loins  girt  like  Jews  at  Passover, 
are  no  longer  so  subject  to  those 
horrible  fits  of  dyspepsia,  which 
such  feeding  is  likely  to  induce ; 
and  of  the  effect  of  which  upon  the 
sweetest  tempered  of  husbands, 
you,  dear  ladies,  are  not  perhaps 
unaware. 

It  was  quaintiy  said  by  an  old 
diviae  that  a  man  who  had  a  bad 
digestion  could  with  difllculty  be  a 
good  Christian.  Though  one  might 
be  inclined  to  marvel  at  the  state- 
ment, and  perhaps  to  except  to  it 
in  its  absolute  form,  he  could  not 
foil  to  acknowledge  that  much  truth 
was  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  look  for  ecstacy  in  a 
man  whose  liver  was  perpetually  out 
of  order.  It  could  hamiy  be  ex- 
pected of  him  that  he  should  be 
touched  by  pathos ;  be  susceptible 
to  a  lively  wit;  or  exhibit  any  of 
the  more  delicate  qualities  which 
an  unbilious  man  might  &irly  be 
supposed  to  possess.  You  are  likely 
to  find  him  hasty  of  temper,  keenly 
alive  to  small  irritabilities,  crabbed 
of  speech,  unamiable  of  manners. 
With  all  tiiese  qualities  he  is  quite 
as  likely  to  curse  as  to  bless;  and 
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the  idea  of  abeianct  deyotion  is  en- 
tirely oat  of  the  qnestioiL 

Cm  you  fancy  a  man  endeavour- 
ing to  lift  his  mind  above  the  mun- 
dake  level  when  he  feels  between 
his  shoulder-blades  a  weight  heavy 
enough  to  bear  Hercules  himself  to 
the  ground;  when  his  breath  gets 
'caught/  as  he  tries  to  expire  it; 
when  hjs  head  is  swimming,  and  his 
eyes  are  dizzy?  Can  such  a  man 
succeed  in  his  attempt?  I  trow  not. 
I  hold  the  saint  A.  i.  of  the  calendar, 
who  lived  austerely,  rubbing  his 
body  daily  with  the  coarsest  of  rough 
bricks;  wearing  uncomfortable 
under-clothing,  never  changed  or 
washed;  thrashing  himself  with 
wire  whips  to  within  an  inch  of  his 
life,  and  within  (let  us  hope)  less 
than  that  distance  of  the  lives  de- 
pendent on  him: — ^I  hold  him  to  be 
a  mere  fool  for  merits,  as  compared 
with  the  man  who  continues  in  a 
godly  frame  despite  a  plaguy  liver. 

And  if  what  the  divine  said  of 
things  holy  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
surely,  ladies,  in  domestic  matters, 
your  ill-livered  husbands  must  give 
you  endless  trouble.  Your  house- 
keeping books  must  be  rudely 
spoken  of;  your  powers  of  manage- 
ment must  frequently  be  di/^)araged ; 
your  moderate  indulgence  in  things 
necessary  to  your  position  must 
often  be  decried  as  extravagance; 
you  have  to  bear  in  many  ways,  and 
all  unpleasant,  the  truly  lamentable 
consequences  of  impaired  digestion 
in  your  spouses.  What  an  interest 
you  have  in  trying  at  reformation! 
Beb'eve  me,  these  ugly  traits  are 
abnormal;  they  did  not  belong  to 
him  who  some  years  back  was  wont 
to  be  so  loth  to  leave  you,  so  very 
glad  to  be  with  you ;  who  devoted 
himself,  with  such  utter  want  of  re- 
servation, to  the  task— not  so  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  as  he  then  thought — 
of  winning  you  for  his  wife;  who 
has  loved  you  fedthfiilly  ever  since 
the  happily  anxious  moment  when 
he  told  you  he  would  do  so.  They 
did  not  belong  to  him  then,  and  need 
not  belong  to  him  now.  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men 
who  dine  apart,  and  from  home, 
must  of  necessity  get  indigestion. 
Am  not  I  fellow  to  several  who 
could  digest  as  many  tenpenny  nails 


as  an  ostrich  ?  I  know  them  to  be 
strange  feeders,  foraging  here  to-day 
at  2  P.M.  and  dining  there  to-mor- 
row at  8.  Nothing  could  resist—no 
amount  of  irregularity  as  to  time 
could  lessen,  their  powers  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  But  they  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  run,  and 
who  knows  what  change  time  may 
work  even  in  them? 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  other 
causes  than  snatched  meals  have  not 
conspired  to  change  the  quondam 
healthiness  of  your  husbands'  tem- 
pers. Grosses  in  business,  baffled 
ambition,  the  too  steady  increase  of 
charges,  the  unkindness  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  as  friends, 
may  have  done  their  little  part  to- 
wards sobering,  if  not  souring,  their 
dispositions.  But  this  scrambling 
dinner  has  much  to  answer  for. 
Hark  to  Mr.  de  Quincey  on  the  sub- 
ject He  says  in  his  most  witty 
essay  on  '  The  Casuistry  of  Koman 
Meals:'  'Were  it  not  for  the  soft 
relief  of  a  6  o'clock  dinner,  the  gentle 
demeanour  succeeding  to  the  bois- 
terous hubbub  of  the  day,  the  soft 
glowing  lights,  the  wine,  the  intel- 
lectual conversation, — life  in  Lon- 
don is  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
in  two  years  all  nerves  would  sink 
before  it.  But  for  this  periodical 
reaction,  the  modem  business  which 
draws  so  cruelly  on  the  brain,  and 
so  little  on  the  hands,  would  over- 
throw that  organ  in  all  but  those  of 
coarse  organization.  Dinner  it  is — 
meaning  by  dinner  the  whole  com- 
plexity of  attendant  circumstances — 
which  saves  the  modem  brain- 
working  raan  from  going  mad.* 

Mr.  Erasmus  WUson,  in  his  in- 
teresting treatise  on  a  Healthy  Skin, 
has  a  capital  chapter  on  the  influence 
of  diet ;  and  it  is  highly  satisfectory 
to  me,  who  am  advocating  late  din- 
ners on  the  score  of  comfort,  to  find 
myself  backed  by  so  eminent  a  man, 
writing  in  the  interests  of  health. 
He  shows  that  by  getting  breakfast 
at  8  or  9,  a  good  luncheon  at  i  or  2 
(with  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  as  an 
antacid,  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards), and  dinner  at  6  or  7,  an  in- 
terval of  four  hours  certain  is  left 
between  each  meal,  to  allow  of  the 
act  of  digestion  and  the  subsequent 
rest  of  tiie  stomach,  and  that  tiiis 
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interval  is  wanted.^  Digestion  claims 
between  two  to  three  hours  for  itself, 
and  the  stomach  gets  the  remaining 
space  for  repose— an  amount  of  time 
scarcely  too  great,  considering  what 
labour  '  that  patient  drudge'  has  to 
get  through.  Mr.  Wilson  exhorts 
his  readers  to  refrain  from  giving 
the  stomach  new  work  while  it  is 
yet  employed  in  getting  rid  of  the 
old ;  or  while  it  is  picking  up  strength 
for  further  efforts.  '  Tease  it  not, 
fret  it  not,  if  you  would  keep  it  in 
good-humour ;  and  without  its  good- 
humour  alas  for  yours !' 

Elsewhere  he  says :  '  The  lunch  of 
fashion  is  a  light  and  commendable 
dinner :  the  dinner  of  fEishion  is  an 
early  and  moderate  supper ;'  a  terse 
and  truthful  statement  of  &ct  which 
it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

While  the  dinner  hour  should  be 
fixed,  as  I  have  ventured  to  submit, 
in  accordance  with  the  standard  of 
convenience,  it  seems  that  the 
habits  of  most  moderns  point  to 
7  P.M.  as  the  properost  general  hour 
for  the  meal.  Most  people  have  struck 
work  an  hour  before  that.  They 
have  leisure  to  divest  themselves  of 
the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  clothes 
in  which  they  have  trudged  about — 
to  doff  the  '  shop '  with  the  suit  they 
served  in,  and  to  don  himianity  with 
their  *  decent  black.'  They  can  afford, 
unless  they  be  overworked  lawyers, 
or  doctors,  never  out  of  harness,  to 
give  the  rest  of  the  day  to  other  than 
matters  of  gain. 

This  matter  of  the '  decent  black ' 
is  a  great  matter.  I  knew  a  man 
who  could  not  {qui  Tie  savait)  sit 
down  to  dinner  unless  he  were  in  a 
dress  suit.  If  he  had  to  dine  alone, 
it  made  no  difference.  I  have  sur- 
prised him,  or  rather  I  have  surprised 
myself,  walking  unexpected  into  his 
house,  to  find  him  seated  at  table, 
alone,  in  full  evening  dress.  He  was 
not  giving  a  dinner  party  to  himself, 
nor— for  he  was  a  simple  man— was 
he  desirous  of  paying  himself  any 
extravagant  compliment.  He  sim- 
ply felt  that  to  spend  his  leisure  time, 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  in  the  same 


dress  in  which  he  had  toiled  all  day, 
savoured  of  the  incongruous.  It  was 
to  him  as  if  42  J,  Jute  Street,  where 
he  daily  faped  his  opponents  in  tho 
battle  of  life,  had  invaded  the  sacred 
privacy  of  his  home,  where  none  but 
his  friends,  his  participes  curarum, 
might  be. 

It  makes  nothing  that  my  friend 
was  an  oil  merchwit,  whose  work- 
day boots  and  clothes  reeked  of  tho 
tuns  he  bought  and  sold  to  such 
good  account,  to  that  extent  that  for 
him  to  remain  in  them  must  have 
banished  every  one  from  his  pre- 
sence. The  principle  on  which  he 
acted  is  of  general  application.  The 
working  clothes  identify  the  wearer, 
at  least  to  himself,  witii  the  set  of 
workers  amongst  whom  he  takes 
rank;  the  evening  dress  merges 
him  in  mankind  generally — takes 
him  out  of  the  species  and  turns  him 
into  the  genus.  My  friend,  whose 
talk  from  9*15  A.M.  till  5*30  P.M., 
was  of  oils  and  spices,  of  cargoes  of 
pimento,  of  ships  full  of  rice,  never 
once  spoke  of  them  when  his  oil  and 
spice  dress  was  removed  for  the  day. 
With  his  evening  clothes  came 
thoughts  and  conversation  less  con- 
fined. Artists  and  authors,  traders 
and  soldiers,  lawyers  and  doctors, 
met  at  his  table  without  learning, 
from  their  host's  talk,  whether  he 
lived  by  this  trade,  or  that  profes- 
sion, or  guessing  by  what  means  he 
contrived  to  pay  for  the  hospitable 
plenty  before  them. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  which 
the  limits  of  space  require  should  be 
left  unsaid,  on  the  subject  of  dinner 
time.  But  sufficient  ground  has 
perhaps  been  shown  on  the  score  of 
comfort,  health,  and  kindliness,  of 
geniality,  and  family  influence,  on 
which  to  lay  an  appeal  to  those  who 
dine  at  hours  when  the  supports  of 
the  family  cannot  be  with  them, 
begging  them  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  sakes  of  those  dear  to 
them,  to  try  the  experiment  of 
changing  the  venue  of  the  meats  to 

7  P.M. 
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THE  interest  and  excitement 
aronsed  by  games  may  depend 
entirely  on  chance,  as  at  rongo  et 
noir  or  blind  hookey ;  or  it  may  re- 
sult almost  entirely  from  the  exercise 
of  skill,  as  at  chess  and  billiards ; 
or  it  may  centre  in  a  combination  of 
the  two,  as  at  whist  and  cricket. 

There  are,  then,  three  classes  of 
games,  viz.,  games  of  chance,  games 
of  skill,  and  mixed  games. 

Games  of  chance,  that  is,  games  in 
which  chance  is  almost  the  sole  ex- 
citing element,  have  a  most  objec- 
tionable feature  in  this,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  interest  nnless  played  for 
money.  The  amusement  they  t^ord 
is  essentially  connected  with  the 
sum  depending  on  the  result. 
Th^  are,  in  fact,  mere  excuses  for 
gambling.  For  this  reason  they  are 
Tery  properly  tabooed  in  all  respect- 
able clubis.  The  time  when,  perhaps, 
th^  are  least  hurtful  is  when  they 
are  employed  to  keep  a  mixed  party 
of  adults  and  children  amused. 
For  then,  without  a  round  game,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  make  the  evening 
pass  off  pleasantly.  And  be  it  ob- 
Berved,  it  is  just  at  such  meetings 
that  money  is  not  played  for.  The 
stakes  are  probably  bon-bons;  the 
less  fortunate  of  the  youngsters  have 
their  stock  of  counters  gratuitously 
replenished  by  the  grown-up  win- 
ners, and  the  effect  is  that  all  the 
small  fry  win,  and  go  home  with 
their  pockets  fdll  of  sugar-plums. 

Games  of  skill,  or  rattier  games  in 
which  skill  very  much  preponder- 
ates (for  there  is  no  such  thmg  as  a 
game  of  pure  skill),  are  open  to  an 
objection  opposite  to  that  which  at- 
taches to  games  of  chance.  Games 
of  skill  are  apt  to  excite  too  much 
interest. 

To  play  well  at  them  is  too  hard 
work.  It  18  making  a  toil  of  a  plea- 
sure. We  resort  to  games  as  a  relief, 
when  we  have  already  experienced 
enough—perhaps  morethui  enough 
—brain  excitement  Under  these 
circninstanoes,  we  do  not  desire 
severe  mental  exertion,  but  rather 


repose  of  mind.  Bepose  is  not 
promoted  by  engaging  in  a  contest 
of  pure  skill.  Hence  the  point  of 
the  remark  by  a  recent  writer  on 
games  at  cards,  that  to  follow  chess, 
as  an  amusement,  is  to  jump  out  of 
the  firying-pan  into  the  fire.  Chess, 
if  well  played,  is  certainly  no  relax- 
ation ;  and  in  this  sense  it  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  game  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  a  game  among  firstr 
rate  performers ;  it  is  the  business 
of  their  lives.  Chess  is  their  real 
work,  ordinary  engagements  aro 
their  relief. 

Since  games  of  chance  excite  too 
little,  and  games  of  skill  too  much 
interest,  we  must  look  for  the  juste 
milieu,  in  mixed  games,  in  games 
where  skill  and  chance  both  freely 
enter.  The  entry  of  chance  not 
only  diminishes  the  labour,  but  it  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  interest 
of  games,  by  varying  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  the  play  calls  into 
operation.  Thus,  a  hand  at  whist 
presents  us  at  its  commencement 
with  a  problem  of  nearly  pure 
chance;  towards  its  close  (amoug 
good  players),  with  one  of  nearly 
pure  skill ;  and  intermediately  with 
ever-varying  gradations  between  the 
two.  The  composition  of  the  ancient 
Indian  game  of  chess  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  whist.  It  was 
played  by  four  persons  with  four 
suits  or  sets  or  men,  variously 
coloured ;  and  the  moves  were  deter- 
mined by  casts  with  dice,  thus  ren- 
dering it  a  mixed  game. 

It  is  ea^y  to  show  that  whist  is 
free  from  the  objections  which  ap- 
pertain to  unmixed  games.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  does  not  demand  severe 
or  unceasing  application  in  order  to 
excel  in  it ;  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
vote a  life  to  the  acquisition  of  its 
openings.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  require  the  stimulus  of  gam- 
bling. It  has  been  truly  remarked 
that '  the  demon  of  gambling  shrinks 
alxifihed  before  the  good  genius  of 
wlust,  and  feels  his  spirit  rebuked, 
as  it  is  said  Mark  Anthony's  was  by 
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CeBsax,'  The  interest  attaching  to 
the  game  for  its  own  sake  is  such 
that  the  domestic  rubber  for  '  love ' 
or  for '  heads '  is  looked  forward  to 
during  the  long  wint^  evenings  as 
a  fertile  source  of  enjoyable  recrea- 
tion. 

Our  illustration  represents  such  a 
rubber.  The  guests,  all  intimate 
friends,  have  assembled  for  what  is 
called  a  '  quiet '  evening.  In  various 
parts  of  the  room  we  behold  groups 
of  visitors  engaged  in  the  usual 
amenities  of  after-dinner  existence, 
some  dancing,  some  whispering  soft 
nothings,  some  gay,  some  serious. 
We  particularly  envy  the  tall  officer 
to  the  right,  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  encircled  by  three  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  room.  Look 
at  the  quartette.  The  young  lady, 
who  has  tied  on  her  head  with  a 
neck-ribbon,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  custom,  has  evidently 
made  some  smart  repc^tee,  which 
the  other  two  girls  are  enjoying 
immensely,  to  the  momentary  dis- 
comfiture of  young  Heavy.  In  the 
foreground  is  another  quartette, 
engaged  at  whist  This  hand  de- 
cides the  rubber;  and  an  interest- 
ing hand  it  is,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  wrapt  countenances  of  tiie  on- 
lookers. The  count  (whom  we 
strongly  suspect  of  having  betted 
an  extra  half-crown  on  the  rubber) 
has  led  a  puzzler.  The  second  hand, 
an  experienced  Portlander,  who 
nevertheless  condescends  in  private 
to  indulge  in  'silver  threepennies,' 
is  in  doubt  whether  to  trump  or  not. 
The  previous  play  of  the  lumd  does 
not  afford  him  anv  positive  indica- 
tion  of  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
The  count  is  perfectly  happy.  He 
waits  quietly  with  tibe  tenace  in 
trumps  in  his  hand,  and  whether 
our  club  friend  trumps  or  not,  is 
sure  to  win  the  game.  The  Isudy, 
who  plays  a  capital  rubber,  sees, 
from  the  satisfied  air  of  her  partner, 
that  all  is  right,  and  she  therefore 
points,  rather  knowingly,  to  the 
card  on  the  table.  As  for  old  Slow- 
coach opposite,  he  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  game  is  in 
danger.  He  is  not  what  is  called  a 
regular  whist  player.  He  only 'took 
a  hand'  to  make  up  the  table. 
Whist  is  torture  to  him.    Hefrowns 


and  screws  up  his  face,  and  will  be 
glad  when  the  rubber  is  over. 

When  a  stake  is  played  for  at 
private  parties,  the  points  are  in- 
variably fixed  so  low  that  the  idea  of 
gain,  which  is  the  essential  feature 
of  gambling,  never  enters  the  minds 
of  tiie  combatants.  It  may  be  asked, 
Why,  then,  play  for  any  stake  at  all  ? 
There  is  an  answer  which  is  obvious 
as  soon  as  it  is  stated.  The  use  of  a 
stake  is  to  define  the  interest  felt  in 
the  game.  The  difference  between 
playing  for  a  ste&e  or  for  none,  is  just 
tiiat  of  taking  a  walk  with  or  with- 
out an  object  Be  the  object  ever 
so  trifling,  it  much  increases,  by  a 
sort  of  mental  catalysis,  the  interest 
afforded  by  the  occupation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  urged 
as  an  objection  against  whist,  that  it 
is  a  card  game.  Cards,  and  therefore 
whist,  in  the  minds  of  many  excel- 
lent persons,  are  associated  with  all 
sorts  of  shady  doings,  late  hours, 
gambling,  swindling,  and  even  sui- 
cide. This  is  an  association  of  ideas, 
and  nothing  more.  The  wickedness 
charged  on  cards  generally,  should 
properly  be  confined,  as  has  been 
explained,  to  games,  whether  of 
cards  or  not,  the  exciting  element  of 
which  is  chance.  It  is  not  fair  to 
visit  the  sins  of  dissolute  nephews 
and  cousins,  nobody  knows  how 
many  times  removed,  upon  the  vir- 
tuous head  of  the  fEimily.  A  recent 
champion  of  chess,  comparing  it  to 
whist,  alleges  that  all  the  kith 
and  kin  of  the  latter,  including  of 
course  its  very  distant  relations 
Patience  and  Beat-the-knave-out- 
of-doors,  are  disreputable.  He  twits 
it  with  want  of  prestige,  and  con- 
trasts its  antecedents  uiidSEivourably 
with  those  of  chess.  As  Will  Wim- 
ble was  wont  to  remark, '  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.' 
Whist  certainly  cannot  boast  the 
lineage  of  chess.  But,  among  civil- 
ized beings,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
simple  accident  of  birth  should  be 
no  hat  to  social  distinction.  On  the 
contrary,  the  plebeian,  who  has 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  ranks, 
is  all  the  more  respected  on  that 
very  account  It  is  the  glory  of 
whist  that  it  has  broken  through 
the  ties  of  caste,  and  that  it  owes  its 
present  position,  as  the  king  of  card 
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games,  entirely  to  its  mtrinfiio 
merits,  as  will  appear  on  tracing  tiie 
biography  of  the  game. 

Whist  is  unquestionably  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  though  as  to  the  time 
and  place  of  its  birth  we  do  not  pos- 
sess any  precise  eyidence.  Whist  is 
not  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  nor 
by  any  writer  of  tiie  Elizabethan  era, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
game  was  then  scarcely  in  existence. 
All  that  we  know  about  the  extreme 
childhood  of  whist  is,  that  it  was 
spent  in  the  servants'  halL  Its  asso- 
ciates there,  we  are  informed  on  the 
authority  of  Daines  Barrington, 
were  'put'  and  'all-fours.*  The 
game  seems  soon  to  have  manifested 
seductive  powers,  for  as  early  as 
1630  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  men- 
tions wlust  as  inducing  the  prodigal 
to '  fling  his  money  free  with  care- 
lessnesse.'  We  cannot  deny  that  at 
this  period  the  character  and  friends 
of  whist  were  decidedly  low.  Whist 
even  appears  in  a  lock-up  in  the 
questionable  company  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Wild.  The  great  Fielding 
records  that  when  the  ingenious 
Count  la  Ruse  was  domiciled  with 
Mr.  Geoffr^  Snap  (who  enjoyed 
office  under  the  sheriffis  of  London 
and  Middlesex),  Ins  countship 
sought  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his 
in-door  existence  by  recourse  to  the 
amusements  of  the  day.  Mr.  Snap's 
two  daughters  benevolently  aided 
him,  and  chose  Wild  to  make  up 
their  parties.  Wlusk  and  swabbers 
(which  is  only  whist  under  an  alias), 
was  then  (1682)  greatly  in  vogue, 
and  the  ladies  were  consequently 
obliged  to  look  out  for  a  fourth  per- 
son. In  the '  Memoirs  of  the  Lives, 
Intrigues,  and  Comical  Adventures 
of  tiie  most  Famous  Gamesters '  from 
the  time  of  Charles  n.  to  that  of 
Qaeeai  Anne,  we  come  across  a 
shipper  named  Johnson,  whose  last 
adventure  was  that  he  was  hanged 
in  1690.  Of  him  it  is  written  Uiat 
he  excelled  in  the  ^  of  securing ' 
honours  for  himself  and  partner 
when  playing  at  whist.  We  next 
hear  of  whist  frequenting  public- 
houses  in  the  City.  '  The  Compleat 
Gkimester,'  originally  published  in 
1674,  ^oes  not  mention  whist  at  all : 
but  in  later  editions  we  are  told 
that  whist  was  a  tavern  game,  and 


that  sharpers  generally  took  care  to 
put  about  the  bottle  before  busi- 
ness began.  For  all  this,  whist 
never  accommodated  itself  easily  to 
the  designs  of  card  legs.  It  never 
took  to  them  kindly,  but,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  it  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances and  of  its  own  inexperience. 
Whist  was  more  sinned  agamst  than 
sinning.  Accordingly  it  contrived, 
after  a  time,  to  escape  from  its 
tavern  acquaintances ;  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  not 
as  yet  &shionable,  it  had,  at  least, 
become  respectable.  Its  principal 
friends  at  this  epoch  were  country 
squires  and  country- parsons.  In 
the  '  Beaux  Stratagem,'  by  Farqu- 
har  (1707),  Squire  Sullen  is  said  to 
be  fond  of  whist,  and  Mrs.  Sullen, 
who  was  a  fine  lady  from  London, 
refers  to  her  husband's  predilection 
in  terms  which  imply  that  whist  was 
then  classed  with  rural  rather  than 
with  west-end  accomplishments. 
Pope  also,  about  this  time  (1715)1 
alludes  to  whist  in  coi\junction  with 
tibe  squirearchy;  and  Swift,  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen ' 
(1728),  says  that  the  clergy  occa- 
sionally indulged  in  the  society  of 
whist.  This  patronage  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  task 
of  altogether  retrieving  whist  from 
the  character  of  vulgarity.  Better 
days,  however,  were  in  store  for  it 
About  this  time  'The  Compleat 
Gramester'  became  amalgamated 
with  'The  Court  Gamester,'  and 
whist  was  admitted  into  the  first,  the 
courtly  division  of  the  work,  in  com- 
pany with  *  ombre,  quadrille,  quin- 
tille,  picquet,  and  the  royal  game  of 
chess.'  About  1 7  30,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  the  first  Lord 
Folkestone  was  one,  frequented  the 
Crown  coffee-house  in  Bedford  Bow, 
and  there  introduced  whist,  studied 
the  game,  and,  it  is  believed,  dis- 
covered some  of  its  principles.* 

In  1743,  whist  ^'^fts  adopted  by 
Edmond  Hoyle,  who  is  to  this  day 
called  the  fiEither  of  the  game.  Under 
his  auspices,  whist  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  the  rank  and 
&shion  of  England,  and  travelled 

*  They  laid  down  the  following  rules; 
lead  from  the  stronir  suit ;  »tady  your  part- 
ner's hand ;  and  attend  to  the  &core. 
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across  the  Channel  during  the  Anglo- 
mania which  prevailed  in  France  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Baron  de  V says. '  It 

was  even  represented  at  Versailles, 
but  I  cannot  affirm  whether  it  was 
by  the  Enghsh  ambassador  in  per- 
son.' The  remainder  of  the  career 
of  whist  is  well  known.  It  was  wel- 
comed to  all  the  chocolate-houses, 
clubs,  and  fafihionable  assemblies. 
It  became  the  lion  of  the  day.  ]  t  It 
was  talked  about  and  written  about. 
Once  really  known,  it  was  esteemed 
aimiversal  Davourite,  admired  and 
respected  by  all ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
little  contretemps  with  the  premier 
baron  of  England,  some  thirty  years 
back,  it  has  retained  its  ascendency 
until  now. 

Edmond  Hoyle  published  his 
'Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of 
Whist '  anonymously  in  1 743.  It  ap- 
peared just  in  the  nick  of  tiine,  when 
card-playing  was  the  rage,  and  when 
whist  was  rapidly  rising  into  repute. 
It  ran  through  many  editions,  and 
was  a  lucky  hit  for  both  author  and 
publisher.  Hoyle,  in  his  most  san- 
guine mood,  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  the  success  which  awaited 
his  modest  but  invaluable  work.  He 
could  hardly  have  expected  to  be 
ranked  among  English  classics,  and 
to  become  indispensable  to  every 
well-furnished  library.  He  could 
never  have  hoped  to  be  sung  by  the 
poets,  nor  for  whist  and  Hoyle  to  be 
coupled  with  Troy  and  Homer :  yet 
no  less  a  bard  than  Byron  has  de- 
clared that — 

*Troy   owes  to  Homer  what  wblfit  owes  to 
Hoyle.' 

Hoyle  was  an  authority,  or  rather 
the  authority,  from  the  moment  of 
his  appearance;  and  his  laws  re- 
mained the  authority  until  the  year 
1864.  That  year  has  given  birth 
to  a  new  club  code,  which,  how- 
ever, scarcely  alters  any  of  Hoyle's 
laws,  but  adds  the  traditional  laws 
that  have  accumulated  since  his 
day.* 

Hoyle  did  much  more  than  give  a 
printed  existence  to  the  laws  of 
whist.    He  applied  mathematics  to 

*  See « The  Pocket  Laws  of  Whist,'  by 
Cavendish. 


games,  and  especially  to  the  game  of 
whist,  and  so  raised  it  to  the  dignity 
of  a  scientific  game. 

*  By  his  enlightened  efforts  whist  became 
A  sober,  serious,  sclentlflc  game ; 
To  his  unwearied  pains,  wliile  here  below. 
The  great,  th'  important  privilege  we  owe. 
That  random  strokes  di^^race  our  plsy  no  more, 
Bat  skill  presides  where  all  was  chance  before' 

Hoyle's  forte  was  in  calculating 
what  may  be  called  the  rules  of 
chance  (for  be  it  known  to  the  non- 
mathematical  reader  chance  has 
rules),  and  in  pointing  those  calcu- 
lations to  various  games. 

The  furore  created  by  Hoyle's 
treatise  was  of  no  small  amount,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  frequent 
allusions  made  to  it  by  contmpo- 
rary  authors,  and  from  the  nume- 
rous pubhcations,  serious,  fiwjetious, 
friendly,  and  adverse,  which  it 
evoked.  Almost  immediately  after 
its  pubhcation  it  drew  forth  a  clever 
skit,  called '  The  Polite  Gamester;  or 
the  Humours  of  Whist,  a  Dramatic 
Satire,  as  acted  every  day  at  White's, 
and  other  Coffee-houses  and  Assem- 
blies.' This  pamphlet  is  now  scarce. 
It  introduces  us  to  Hoyle  under  the 
designation  of  Professor  Whiston, 
and  to  a  number  of  card  players, 
more  or  less  reputable.  The  clever 
players,  who  are  represented  as 
sharpers,  and  men  who  live  by  their 
wits,  profess  to  be  very  much  dis- 
gusted at  the  appearance  of  the 
treatise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentle- 
men are  in  raptures.  The  drollest 
character  in  the  satire  is  a  Sir  Cal- 
culation Puzzle,  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  whist,  who  gets  all  Hoyle's 
odds  off  by  heart,  imagines  himself 
a  good  .player,  yet  always  loses ; 
another  character.  Lord  Slim,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  pro- 
fessor's. Hoyle  used  to  give  les- 
sons in  whist  at  a  guinea  a  lesson. 
Sir  Calculation  and  Lord  Slim  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  book,  as 
follows: — 

'Lord  Slim,— B^ow  do  you  like 
the  last  edition  of  his  treatise, 
with  the    appendix,"*  Sir  Calcula- 

*  *  The  author  of  this  treatise  did  promise, 
if  it  met  with  approbation,  to  malce  an 
addition  to  it  by  way  of  appendix,  which 
he  has  done  accoi-diogly.' — Soyle. 
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tion;  I  mean  that  signed  with  his 
name?* 

'Sir  Calculation.  —  0,  Gad!  my 
lord,  there  never  was  so  excellent 
a  book  printed;  I'm  quite  in  rap- 
tnreB  with  it;  I  will  eat  with  it, 
sleep  with  it,  go  to  court  with  it,  go 
to  parliament  with  it  I  pronounce 
it  &e  gospel  of  whist  players ;  and 
the  laws  of  the  game  ought  to  be 
wrote  in  golden  letters,  and  hung 
up  in  coffee-houses,  as  much  as 
the  ten  commandments  in  parish 
churches. 

'  Sir  John  Medium, — ^Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Yon  speak  of  the  book  with  the 
zeal  of  a  primitiye  father. 

'Sir  Ca^iaiiwi.-— Not  half  enough. 
Sir  John ;  the  calculationsf  are  so 
exact  *  *  *  his  observationsi  are  so 
masterly,  his  rule8§  so  comprehen- 
siye,  his  cautions  ||  so  judicious. 
There  are  such  a  yariety  of  casesT 
in  his  treatise,  and  the  principles 
aie  so  new,  I  want  words  to  express 
my  admiration  of  the  author. 
*  *  •  * 

'  Lord  Slim, — ^I  have  joined  twelve 
companies  in  the  Mall,  and  eleven 
of  them  were  talking  of  ii  It's  the 
subject  of  all  conversations,  and  has 
had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
into  the  cabinet.  Why,  thou'lt  be 
laughed  at  intolerably  unless  you 
can  tell  how  many  hundred  and  odd 
it  is  for  or  against  one  that  your 
partner  has  or  has  not  such  a  card 
or  such  a  card. 

'  Sir  Calculation, — Right,  my  lord ; 
a  man  would  now  make  as  odd  a 
figure  without  understanding  whist, 

♦  •No  copies  of  this  book  are  genuine 
but  wbat  arc  sit^ned  by  Edmond  Hoyle.* — 
Advertisement  to  *  Hoylc*8  Short  Treatise 
on  Wliist: 

t  '  Calculations  for  those  who  will  bet 
the  odds  on  any  points  of  the  score,*  &c. 
*  Calculations  directing  with  moral  cer- 
tainty how  to  play  well  any  hand  or  game/ 
&c. — Hoyk, 

X  *  Games  to  be  plajed  with  certain 
observations,*  &c. — Hoyie, 

§  *  Some  general  rules  to  be  observed,' 
&c.  *  Some  particular  rules  to  be  observed.' 
—Hoyle, 

1}  *  A  caution  not  to  part  with  the  com- 
mand of  your  adversaries'  great  suit/  &c. 
—Hoyle, 

\  *  With  a  variety  of  cases  added  in  the 
appendix.'— JTa^/e. 


as  he  would  in  not  knowing  how  to 
make  a  bow.' 

A  few  years  later  another  Hoyle- 
begotten  pamphlet  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  moral  paper,  dis- 
suading from  play.  It  is  only  inte- 
resting on  account  of  its  title,  which 
is  ingeniously  framed  so  as  to  obtain 
admission  for  the  pamphlet  into 
card  circles.  It  was  entitled,  '  Cal- 
culations, Cautions,  and  Observations 
relating  to  various  Games  played 
with  Cards.  By  Edmond  Hoyle, 
jun.'  The  writer,  under  this  pseu- 
donym (which  was,  of  course, 
adopted  to  catch  the  eye),  professed 
to  be  Hoyle's  nephew.  About  the 
same  time  was  published  '  An  Ad- 
dress to  Persons  of  Fashion,  relating 
to  Balls,  Play-houses,  Card-tables, 
&c.,'  which  alludes  to  Hoyle,  and 
contains  the  following  critique  on 
whist-pla>ing : — 

'  We  read  in  history  of  a  Roman 
emperor  who  spent  his  time  in  the 
catching  of  flies.  Surely  our  modem 
nobility  and  gentry  may  justly  claim 
the  priTilege  of  diverting  themselves 
a  few  hours  in  an  evening  in  count- 
ing black  and  red  spots,  and  asking, 
"\Vhat's trumps?"  "Who shuffled?" 
and  "Who  dealt?"' 

'Bob  Short'  was  published  in 
1792  (?),  and  became  almost  as 
famous  as  Hoyle.  Bob  Short's  fame 
is  built  on  that  of  Hoyle.  'Bob 
Short'  only  professed  to  be  'Hoyle 
Abridged.'*  It  is  said  that  seven 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  twelve 
months. 

Hoyle  has  been  several  times 
translated.  In  1776  a  translation 
was  published  at  Vienna;  and,  in 
1786,  Hoyle  was  admitted  into  the 
'Acad6mie  Universelle  des  Jeux,' 
published  at  Amsterdam. 

About  sixty  years  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Hoyle,  Mathews  pub- 
lished his  'Advice  to  the  Young 
Whist  Player,  contxdning  most  of 
the  Maxims  of  the  Old  School,  witii 
the  Author's  Observations  on  those 
ho  tliinks  erroneous.'  His  advice 
was  listened  to  through  a  number 
of  editions.  Indeed,  Mathews  may 
be  regarded  as  the  next  writer  of 
any  pretension  after  Hoylo.  Ma- 
thews's 'Rules  and  IVIaxims'   are 

*  See  *The  Pocket  Guide  to  Whist,'  by 
Cavendish. 
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torse,  pithy,  and  epigrammatio, 
commandiiig  attention,  and  fixing 
themselves  strongly  on  the  memory. 

Since  Matiiews's  day  another  wity 
years  has  elapsed,  and  many  works 
on  whist  have  issued  from  the  press, 
but  none  which  bear  any  marks  of 
true,  original  genius.*  All,  even  in- 
clu^g  the  treatises  of  Hoyle  and 
Mathews,  exhibit  two  principal  de- 
fects. In  the  first  place,  the  rules 
of  play  are  commonly  laid  down  as 
so  many  isolated  and  arbitrary  con- 
yentions,  the  reasons  on  which  the 
directions  are  based  being  seldom 
stated,  or  not  stated  with  sufficient 
fulness.  In  the  second  place,  suit- 
able illustrations,  by  which  alone 
the  principles  of  play  can  be  brought 
forcibly  home,  are  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  books  on  whist.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  has  endeavoured 
in  his  published  'Hands,'t  and  in 
his  '  Prmciples  of  Whist,'  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies ;  but,  of  course,  it 
would  not  become  him  to  criticise 
the  productions  of  his  own  pen. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress 

♦  Since  this  was  written,  J.  C.'s 
'Tiwtise  on  Short  Whist*  has  appeared, 
which  must  be  excepted  from  this  criti- 
cism. 

t  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  most 
instructive  plan  for  illustrating  principles, 
is  to  fuiiiish  a  selection  of  hands  played 
completely  through  as  at  the  card-table, 
and  accompanied  by  explanations.  A 
similar  plan  has  long  been  in  use  in  ti-ea- 
tises  on  chess.  See  '  The  Laws  and  Prin- 
cij)les  of  Whist,'  by  Cavendish. 


of  whist,  from  its  obscure  origin 
to  its  present  brilliant  condition. 
Whether  the  game  is  susceptible  of 
yet  higher  elaboration,  or  whether 
its  science  has  by  this  time  reached 
the  zenith,  time  alone  can  show. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of 
this,  that,  during  the  last  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  whist  has  pro^ 
gressed  to  a  pitch  of  high  and  re- 
fined development.  Though  chance 
enters  into  it  largely,  the  combina- 
tions which  arise  stkoid  such  nu- 
merous openings  for  the  employ- 
ment of  skill,  that  tiie  interest  of  a 
hand  never  flags,  and  the  mental 
powers  are  kept  moderately  and 
pleasantly  occupied.  The  cessation 
of  the  play  between  the  hands,  like 
the  'pause*  between  the  beats  of 
the  heart,  affords  just  the  necessary 
quantum  of  refreshment,  and  so 
obviates  the  ill  effects  of  long-sus- 
tained effort.  Hence,  at  whist,  the 
amusement,  interest,  and  relaxation 
of  those  engaged  are,  one  and  all, 
together  promoted  to  the  utmost 
The  game  has  the  good  fortune  of 
combining  the  means  of  innocent 
recreation,  of  healthy  excitement, 
and  of  appropriate  mental  exercise ; 
and,  owing  to  its  simplicity  of  'con- 
struction, its  never-ending  variety, 
and  its  well-balanced  proportions 
of  skill  and  chance,  it  fulfils  the 
social  requirements  of  a  game  better 
than  any  other.  Of  whist  it  may 
be  said  that,  like  the  Turk,  it '  bears 
no  brother  near  its  throne.' 
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By  Jack  Easel,  Ebquibb. 


No.  I— A  FASHIONABLE  NEIGHBOUEHOOD. 


IN  the  days  of  my  earliest  youth  I 
confess  to  have  entertained  some 
pardonable  foibles.  To  some  of 
them,  which  have  nnfortonately 
gTO\m  up  with  me,  I  will  not  now 
refer.  They  are  pretty  well  known 
to  my  friends,  and  indeed  those 
kind,  good  Mentors  are  never  likely 
to  let  me  forget  them.  It  is  asto- 
nishing what  disinterested  i)hilan- 
thropy  one  often  meets  with  in  this 
way  firom  people  who  good-naturedly 
neglect  their  own  fsulings  in  order 
to  devote  themselves  more  zealously 
to  discussing  and  endeavouring  to 
rectify  the  &ult8  of  others.  I  hope 
I  shall  always  be  deeply  grateful 
for  their  solicitude;  and  inasmuch 
aa  my  later  errors  thus  receive 
ample  attention,  I  think  it  advisable 
to  say  [as  little  as  possible  on  that 
score  myself.  But  just  as  a  man 
can  talk  with  the  utmost  compla- 
cence about  his  recently-extracted 
molar,  which  cost  him  such  throes 
of  agony  (in  addition  to  Mr.  Tug- 
well's  little  fee)  before  he  could  part 
with  it,  so  we  can  all  allude,  without 
undue  remorse  or  blushing,  to  the 
juvenile  follies  which  no  longer  find 
place  in  our  composition.  I  had 
then  certain  faiblesses  *  which  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own.  I  was  very 
weak  about  appearances. 

Educated  at  the  orthodox  and 
eminently-respectable  establishment 
of  Eastminster,  I  began  life  with  an 
idea  that  the  manners  and  customs 
of  my  sixth-form  schoolfellows  re- 
presented a  standard  of  etiquette 
m>m  which  it  was  impossible  with 
propriety  to  depart  I  had  a  great 
horror  of  carrying  parcels  in  a  pub- 
lic thoroughfare  (except,  of  course, 
when  it  feu  within  the  proper  and 
legitimate  duties  of  a  fag,  who  could 
have  no  earthly  right  to  object  to 
take  my  Wellingtons  to  the  boot- 

♦  Tfae^aothor  of  « The  Queen's  English ' 
is  respectfully  solicited  to  postpone  1^  de- 
nondiition  of  this  word  until  he  has  finished 
reading  the  article. 


maker's,  or  fetch  a  pottle  of  straw- 
berries from  round  the  comer).  I 
conceived  it  beneath  my  dignity  to 
appear  on  the  outside  oLan  omnibus, 
and  I  never  felt  sincerer  chagrin 
than  when  espied  in  that  elevated 
but  ignominious  position  by  my 
friend  Dashleigh,  who  was  driving 
down  Pall  Mall  with  young  Eaikes- 
mere  (once  of  Eastminster,  but  at 
that  time  a  cornet  in  the  Blues). 
There  they  were  seated,  side  by  Bide, 
in  an  elegant  cab  of  the  most  per- 
fect build  and  appointments,  which 
the  beardless  warrior  had  just  pur- 
chased, and  was  piloting,  in  lemon- 
coloured  gloves,  with  dainty  skill 
along  the  street,  and  (what  a  con- 
trast !)  there  was  I  wedged  between 
a  plebeian  Jehu  and  my  stout  old 
uncle  John,  a  Devonshire  agricul- 
turist, who  had  come  up  for  tho 
cattle-show,  and  insisted  that  I 
should  accompany  him  to  that  place 
of  bucolic  entertainment.  I  say  I 
looked  down  upon  Baikesmere's 
faultless  equipage  with  a  deep  sense 
of  humiliation ;  I  even  fimcied  the 
young  urchin  of  a  tiger,  who  was 
quivering  behind  it  in  top-boots, 
seemed  to  recognize  and  enjoy  my 
confasion.  I  believe  I  blushed  crim- 
son in  trying  to  avoid  Dashleigh's 
glance. 

'  Why,  whaf  8  the  matter  with  the 
lad?'  asked  my  uncle.  (Fancy  call- 
ing me,  a  fifth-form  fellow,  a  lad  I) 

'  N— nothing,'  said  I, '  only ' 

'Only  what,  my  boy?'  persisted 
the  old  gentleman,  who,  to  do  'him 
justice,  was  as  great  a  trump  as  ever 
lived. 

'  Only  one  of  my  schoolfellows, 
who  drove  by  just  now  in  that  cab, 
and • 

'  And  spied  yew  on  top  of  an  om- 
nibus, hey?'  cried  the  shrewd  old 
squire,  who  saw  at  once  which  way 
the  wind  blew.  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  wal, 
thatisagewdjoke!  Why  I  du  be- 
lieve you're  half  ashamed  of  your 
old  uncle  andhis  ways.   Ha,ha,ha! 
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That  was  a  pooty  little  mare  he  was 
driving  though.  Law  bless  the  boy ! 
he  turned  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock, 
I  du  declare/  continued  my  excel- 
lent but  somewhat  aggravating 
relative,  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  which 
did  not  entirely  subside  until  we 
reached  Baker  Street. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  is  trifling, 
but  may  serve  to  show  the  sagacious 
reader  the  tendency  of  m^  aspira- 
tions at  sixteen.  At  that  int^:est- 
ing  epoch,  and  for  a  few  years  after- 
wards, I  had  very  grand  notions  of 
what  a  gentleman  might  or  might 
not  do ;  how  he  should  or  should  not 
dress,  and  where  he  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  seen.  I  numberedfat 
least  three  members  of  our  Briidsh 
aristocracy  among  my  school  ac- 
quaintance, and  on  &e  strength 
of  their  friendship,  assumed  prodi- 
gious airs.  My  other's  house  was 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  country 
town  of  Todbury,  where  Mr.  Probus, 
surgeon-accoucheur,  had  a  brass 
plate  on  his  front  door,  intimating 
the  nature  of  his  profession  in  bold 
characters.  Young  P.  was  at  East- 
minster  in  my  time,  and  frequently 
complained  to  me,  in  the  holidays, 
of  the  coldness  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  a  mutual  schoolfellow, 
Marmaduke,  son  of  the  Rev.  Minton 
Tyler,  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish, 
and  one  of  the  minor  canons  in  Tod- 
bury Minster.  Master  Tyler's  papa 
was  also  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Toughborough,  and  by  consequence 
thought  his  boy  could  not  contract  a 
more  uscftd  fiiendship  than  that  of 
the  earl's  son.  Lord  Stonehouse.  To 
say  the  truth,  the  young  gentleman 
did  his  best  to  recommend  himself 
in  that  direction,  and  I  always  ima- 
gined that  [the  two  would  become 
sworn  friends;  but  chancing  one 
afternoon  to  ride  over  to  Todbury 
for  some  cigars,  I  met  Lord  Stone- 
house  in  Mr.  Cavendish's  shop,  and 
as  we  fell  talking  of  Eastminster 
fellows,  the  little  viscount  alluded 
to  Tyler  (of  the  under  fifth  form)  in 
terms  of  anything  but  respect 

'  Hang  it.  Easel,'  said  his  lordship, 
'  you  may  do  as  you  like,  of  course, 
and  go  about  with  him,  and  all  that, 
but  I  can't  stand  the  fellow,  he's  so 
horribly  familiar.' 

Thus  you  see  in  this  little  town 


of  Todbury  and  its  neighbourhood 
there  were  three  sets  or  grades  of 
even  schoolboy  life.  There  waa 
the  doctor's  son,  who  wanted  to 
chum  with  the  parson's  son,  and 
the  parson's  offspring,  who  wished 
to  be  on  even  terms  with  an  earl's 
heir;  but  the  earl's  heir  wouldn't 
cotton  to  the  parson's  son,  and  the 
parson's  son  gave]  a  cold  shoulder 
(as  the  phrase  goes)  to  the  doctor's 
boy.  And  a  very  proper  and  highly- 
civilized  state  of  society  it  was,  to 
be  sure,  and  my  only  wonder,  in 
looking  back  at  those  youthful  days, 
ia  how  on  earth  I  managed  to  keep 
on  a  friendly  footing  witib  all  three. 

Entertaining,  as  I  have  said,  very 
lofiy  notions  of  men  and  things  in 
general,  I  set  out  in  life  with  the 
determination  of  becoming  a  swell. 
Besidential  London  was  then,  to  my 
finite  and  restricted  capabilities  of 
perception,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Oxford  Street,  on  the  south  by  Pic- 
cadilly, on  the  east  bvBegent  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Park  Lane.  It 
was  in  the  desirable  locality  of  May- 
Mi  that  I  first  took  up  my  quarters. 
I  engaged  a  second-floor  suite  of 
rooms  in  Gurzon  Street,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  was  living 
in  a  fashionable  neighbourhood. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  my  landlord 
had  once  been  butler  in  a  dis- 
tinguished household,  and  was  a 
first-rate  hand  at  lobster-salad,  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  derived  any  inune- 
diate  advantage  from  the  position. 
It  enabled  me,  however,  to  become 
acquainted  witii  the  general  out-of- 
door  aspect  of  life  at  this  end  of 
town,  during  a  period  when  my  pro- 
fessional duties  left  me  ample  leisure 
for  observation. 

Since  that  memorable  epoch,  my 
habits  and  opinions,  I  admit,  have 
undergone  a  change.  The  pro- 
prieties of  life,  as  exemplified  by  the 
address  on  a  man's  card  or  the  cut 
of  his  trousers,  have  lost  something 
of  their  former  importance.  I  no 
longer  endure  mar^rdom  to  please 
my  bootmaker,  or  seek  to  increase 
my  stature  by  'military  heels.'  I 
am  not  above  riding  on  the  top  of 
an  onmibus ;  and  last  week  I  csJled 
on  a  friend  at  Pentonville  with  the 
utmost  a&bility.  But  though  these 
changes  have  occurred,  and  though 
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I  am  Mly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
for  years  past  the  rank  and  &shion 
of  tibis  capital  have  been  flocking 
westward,  that  Belgrayian  man- 
sions are  much  in  request,  and  that 
Tybumia  has  an  aristocracy  of  its 
own,  stall  one  feels  that  there  is  an 
air  of  andent  respectability— a  pres- 
tige *— about  Mayftir  which  raises 
it  above  the  modem  splendour  of 
suburban  establishments.  Toumay 
walk  through  miles  of  showy  house- 
fronts  north  of  Oxford  Boad  and 
south  of  Piccadilly.  Those  man- 
sions 'glitter  with  paint,  with  sham 
Corintiuan  capittds,  witili  gimcrack 
imitations  of  carving  in  cement 
Alack!  they  are  butwhited  sepul- 
chres: their  glory  is  short-lived. 
From  the  moment  when  Mr.  Plas- 
terer has  laid  aside  his  trowel  and 
the  last  scaffold-pole  is  removed,  a 
work  of  destruction  begins— sure, 
steady,  and  inevitable.  Before  the 
second  year's  rent  is  paid,  acanthus- 
leaves  are  chipped  away;  stucco 
masks  are  peeling  off:  the  whole 
fiujade  bears  dreary  evidence  of  inci- 
pient ruin,  and,  like  Ihe  complexions 
ci  Madame  jBachel's  clients,  has^to 
be  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  render  it  'beautifiil  for 
ever.* 

Far  different  with  the  sturdy 
farick-foced  houses  of  MayfiEdr.  Con- 
scious of  their  superiori^,  they  had 
no  cheap  and  flimsy  decoration  to 
assert  it  Their  walls,  perhaps, 
are  less  attractive;  but  tiiey  are 
solid  and  laid  on  good  foundations ; 
their  window-fiiames  are  stout  and 
strongly  hung.  The  iron-work 
about  &eir  gates  and  areas  is  boldly 
wrou^t  These  brick  extinguishers 
have  put  out  more  than  one  genera- 
tion of  smoking  flambeaux,  and  sur- 
vived a  whole  pedigree  of  lamp- 
lighters. Up  those  well-worn  steps 
how  many  sedan  chairs,  bepatched 
and  ftirbelowed  dames,  bewigged 
and  powdered  dandies  of  the  last 
oentmry  have  passed  I  As  I  stroll 
tiirough  the  streets  surrounding 
this  classic  region,  the  ghost  of  old- 
world  greatness  rises  up  before  me. 
I  see  Lord  Fellamar  strutting  along, 
with  his  hanger  peeping  from  his 

*  The  DeBn  of  Canterbaiy  is  a^un  en* 
traded  to  be  calm  for  a  few  pages  C)iiger. 

you  TiL-^iro.  xxxvm. 


.gold-laced  coat-skirts,  and  Lady 
Bellaston  borne  home  by  two  stout 
chairmen  through  Hanover  Square, 
frirtively  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones.  I  peep  in  through  the 
ancient  casements,  and  see  Squire 
Western,  in  homely  russet,  sur- 
rounded and  worried  by  his  town 
lady-cousins ;  or  imagine  Belinda  at 
her  toilet  on  the  second-floor,  sip- 
ping chocolate  out  of  Dresden  china, 
with  a  French  poodle  at  her  feet 
I  £a.ncy  Sir  Boger  de  Goverley  step- 
TOng  from  his  haclmey-coach ;  and 
WiU  Honeycomb,  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  tripping  jauntily  down  to 
Garraway  s  after  dining  with  some 
of '  the  quality/  The  stately  ladies, 
the  magnificent  beaux,  who  flocked 
to  Court  in  the  early  Gfeorgian  era, 
have  long  since  been  gathered  to 
their  &thers.  Their  grandchildren 
have  grown  up—have  eaten,  drunk, 
and  died  witnin  these  walls.  A 
fourth  generation  has  survived  to 
the  age  of  fogeydom ;  but  some  of 
the  brave  old  streets  have  scarcely 
changed  their  aspect  since  tiie 
author  of  Tristram  Shandy  hired  his 
lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  and  Sir 
Jofid^ua  Beynolds  set  up  his  easel  in 
Leicester  Fields. 

Is  there  a  dignity  in  dulness? — 
an  air  of  grandeur  derivable  from 
London  soot?  Is  it  possible  that 
these  begrimed  and  dingy  tene- 
ments do  really  represent  the  Lon- 
don homes  of  half  our  aristocracy  ? 
— that  titles,  wealth,  pure  blood, 
gentie  manners,  hold  their  own 
within  those  gloomy  portals?  Fancy 
transporting  a  Venetian  nobleman 
from  nis  stately  palace  on  the  Grand 
CSanal,  or  bringing  a  Boman  marchese 
straight  from  his  mansion  in  the 
Gorso,  and  having  set  either  of  these 
worthies  down  in  one  of  the  streets 
a4joining  Berkeley  Square,  telling 
him  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  &shionable  quarter  of  the 
wealthiest  city  in  the  world;  tfauat 
the  plain  conmiercial-looldng  fronts 
of  brick  and  mortar  which  he  saw 
around  him,  were  the  London  resi- 
dences of  the  proudest  fiunilies  in 
haughty  England ! 

'Ma,  chel'  I  think  I  hear  tiie 
artiess  alien  incredulously  exclaim. 
In  his  own  country  the  poorest 
tradesman  (no  doubt  he  tiiinks), 
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oonldboafit  a  finer  home.  Aapettaun 
momento — ^wait  an  instant,  my  dear 
m,  until  we  have  rapped  a  double 
—or,  let  ns  say,  a  sextuple  knock,  at 
that  oliye-green  door,  and  have  seen 
the  elegant  youth  in  silk  stockings, 
canary-coloured  smaUs,  mulbeny 
cloth  coat,  and  silver  buttons,  who 
will  answer  the  summons.  His  hair 
has  grown  prematurely  grey,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  the  flour- 
dredge  and  pomatum-pot.  Surely 
he  must  be  the  maggiordomo,  the 
chef  of  the  establishment.  Mtro  J 
my  dear,  he  is  only  an  under-foot- 
man.  He  scrutinizes  us  with  a 
curious  eye,  and  having  inspected 
our  'cards,  hands  them  over  to  an 
OYergrown  cherub  in  a  tight-fltting 
suit,  who  announces  our  names  to  a 
third  gentleman  on  the  landing, 
who  will  usher  us  into  the  drawing- 
roonl.  That  portly,  clerical-looking 
person  with  a  bald  head,  whom  we 
paased  in  the  hall,  was  not  his  lord- 
ship's chaplain,  but  the  butler — 
guardian,  my  dear  count,  of  liquid 
treasures  which  you  wot  not  of.  In 
his  keeping  are  rich  and  rare  juices 
of  Ithat  generous  fruit  which  is 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 
and  in  the  sunny  gardens  of  Anda- 
lusia; the  choicest  produce  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Burgundy  and  Ar- 
dennes. Compared  with  these  price- 
less draughts,  the  vintage  of  your 
own  'Orvieto'  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance,  and  even  &med 
'Montefiascone'  is  as  a  thing  of 
nought.  In  wines  that  gentleman 
is  a  distinguished  connoisseur.  He 
could  talk  to  you  of  Hichebourg  and 
Chambertin,  Lafitte  and  Chateau 
IVforgaux.  He  recognizes  and  appre- 
ciates the  Amontillado  flavour,  and 
can  decant  Oporto  with  the  hand  of 
an  artist.  No  delusive  cobwebs  or 
fictitious  'beeswing'  will  take[him 
in.  He  knows  to  a  year  the  age  of 
every  cork.  He  discriminates  nicely 
between  'fall-bodied'  and  'dry/ 
between '  fruity '  and  '  fine  bouquet ' 
samples.  He  has  his  i)articular 
bin,  his  &vourite  brand.  What 
will  you  ?  It  is  his  profession,  and 
he  follows  it  with  fidelity. 

But  come,  let  us  mount  this  ample 
stahrcase  so  softly  carpeted  with 
triple  pile,  and  fragrant  with  per- 
fume from  the  aqjoining  conser- 


vatory, between 'avails  of  seaglio, 
delicately  painted  in  imitation  of 
serpentine,  rouge  royal,  and  Broca- 
tella  marbles.  Here  and  there  is  a 
niche,  occupied  by  a  copy  of  some 
antique  .statue,  or  one  of  Canova's 
nymphs.  If  any  dust  still  lingers 
on  your  feet,  shake  it  off  upon  the 
dainty  leopard's-skin  which  lies 
athwart  the  ante-chamber  door. 
Then  enter,  my  friend,  and  feast 
your  eyes  upon  the  vista  before  yon 
— a  suite  or  rooms,  famished,  not 
indeed  in  accordance  with  any  strict 
principles  of  art,  but  with  what  an 
air  of  comfort,  of  luxury,  of  easy 
grandeur  1  Look  at  the  chaste  dia- 
per of  pale  green  and  gold  upon  the 
walls ;  the  tables  and  chairs  inlaid 
with  precious  wood  and  ivory ;  the 
grotesquely-carved  cabinets  filled 
with  Oriental  china;  the  ormolu 
clock,  reflected j  in  a  richly-gilded 
mirror  on  the  mantel-piece;  the 
silken  curtains  heavy  with  parti- 
coloured fringe ;  the  Brussels  carpet, 
glowing  with  [a  hundred  tints ;  the 
soffc,  plump,  downy  sofas ;  the  hand- 
some, lazy-looking  ottoman;  the 
brilliantly-embroidered  fire-screens; 
the  Indian  hearth-rug;  the  em- 
bossed leather  stool  (on  which  how 
many  dainty  feet  have  rested) ;  the 
score  of  idle,  useless,  pretty  knick- 
nacks  scattered  at  jrandom  on  all 
side8,^ook,  I  say,  on  these  profase 
and  multiform  insignia  of  modem 
London  life,  and  confess  they  have 
a  charm  which  none  but  a  cynio 
will  refase  to  feel.  It  is  not,  we 
know,  in  the  oorrectest  taste:  it  is 
not  lugh  art.  We  could  not  have 
expected  David  Boberts  or  Louis 
Haghe  to  sit  down  and  make  a  pio- 
ture  of  the  scene :  ,  but  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth;  an  evidence  of 
uneducated  love  of  beauty— a  type 
of  splendid  hospitality,  exemplified 
in  tne  ordinary  requirements  of  an 
English  home,— and  tell  me,  mon- 
sieur le  IMarquis,  do  you  know  its 
equal  anywhere  aorqiss  the  water  ? 

I  know  such  a  drawing-room  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Berkeley 
Square,  where  I  have  wasted  many 
happy  hours,  at  a  time  when  the  fit  of 
a  kid  glove,  the  colour  of  a  neck  tie, 
the  shape  of  a  coat  collar  really 
seemed  things  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention«    I  sappofle  most  of  u^ 
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sooner  or  later^  at  some  period  at 
least  of  our  existence,  pass  throngh 
this  pleasant,  thriftless,  dandified 
phase  of  life.  It  is  not  .entirely  a 
selfish  one,  remember.  We  don't 
\rear  white  waistcoats  and  gera- 
niums in  onr  buttonholes  to  please 
onrselves  alone.  There  is  some 
slight  tonch  of  endnrance,  some 
little  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  in 
the  tight  boots  oi  a  petit  mattre.  If 
women  wiU  set  a  ftJse  valne  on  the 
tailor's  art;  if  they  insist  on  giving 
a  preference  to  ball-room  paurtners 
whose  feet  are  below  the  ayerage 
size,  is  it  onr  iatdt  that  we  run  up 
bills  with  Mr.  Poole,  and  linop  about 
in  diminntiye  Bahnorals  ?  Psha!  I 
am  talkingof  the  IsetdecenniumjWhen 
Lady  Anne  was  still  in  her  teens. 
Let  us  dismiss  our  illustrious  fo- 
reign friend  the  count  (or  marquis^ 
as  the  case  may  be).  He  is,  you 
see,  only  a  my^cal  personage :  let 
the  powdered  lacqueys  show  him 
down-stairs,  and  leave  me  alone  with 
my  charmer. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  in  &vour 
of  the  present  style  of  ladies'  dress 
(and  that  it  has  merits,  I,  for  one, 
will  not  deny),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prs&-crinolinian  ag^ 
revealed  a  deal  of  feminine  comeli- 
ness in  what  has  been  described  as 
'  locomotive'  beauty,  which  of  late 
yeaiB  has  been  hidden  from  us. 
Few  women  sit  gracefully  in  a 
hoop,  and,  as  for  walking,  if  they 
moved  on  castors  instead  of  feet,we 
should  hardly  perceive  the  differ- 
ence under  the  present  system  of 
dress.  It  was  some  years  after  Lady 
Anne's  first  season  uiat  the  dreadfcd 
jupcm  was  invented.  Her  earliest  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  world  was  m 
the  simple  unezaggerated  dress  then 
in  vogue,  and  wmoh,  to  my  mind, 
suited  her  infinitely  better  than  the 
cumb]x>us  farthingale  in  which  she 
now  appears  as  a  British  matron. 
Would  you  have  me  describe  it? 
Alack!  the  sulyject  is  beyond  my 
humble  powers  of  description. 
What  should  men  know  about  these 
things?  Turn  back  to  the « Gazette 
of  Fashion,'  or  '  Le  FoUet '  for  1 8  5—, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  find  it  there 
ooneotly  detailed.  In  that  bewitch- 
ing moniing  robe,  whose  cambric 
folds  were  gathered  in  snugly  by  a 


ribbon  girdle  round  her  waist,  only 
to  escape  again  and  fall  in  exquisite 
confusion  round  her  feet,  as  she 
tripped  about  in  the  conservatory, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  water- 
ing-pot m  her  hand,  carefully  tend- 
ing her  plants,  clipping  a  withered 
leaf  from  some  geranium,  or  pour- 
ing gentle  showers  on  mignonette 
— she  looked  like  a  modem  Flora — 
like  Sir  Joshua's  *  Age  of  Innocence,' 
just  budding  into  womanhood.  On 
fiur  spring  mornings  I  have  seen 
the  rays  of  an  early  sun  come 
dancing  through  her  boudoir  win- 
dow and  encircle  her  golden ,  hair 
with  a  nimbus  of  precious  light  Her 
eyes  were  of  that  lovely  changeful 
blue  which  I  ransacked  my  colour- 
box  in  vain  to  reproduce  on  canvas. 
With  pretty  pouting  lips,  whose 
gentle  curves  equally  defied  my 
pencil,  she  would  prattle  the  most 
charming  follies,  the  pleasantest 
nonsense  that  ever  man  listened  to. 
Was  there  not  some  excuse  for  loi- 
tering and  dawdling  in  such  com- 
pany ?  Sure,  if  idleness  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  that  unlucky  bulb  comes  to 
wonderful  perfection  under  woman's 
care. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing 
the  eloquent  author  of  'Modem 
Painters'  had  just  brought  out  a 
charming  little  hand-book  for  the 
use  of  amateurs.  Young  ladies  who 
were  tired  of  the  stupid  old  conven- 
tional method  of  learning  to  draw 
by  copying  Jullien's  heads,  Etudes 
aux  deux  crayons,  or  pencil  land- 
scapes, in  which  tiie  folii^ge  of  trees 
looked  like  endless  yards  of  tum- 
bled ribbon— fairstudents,  I  say,  who, 
feeling  their  utter  inability  to  por- 
tray the  family  cat,  had  come  to  dis- 
believe in  gradated  paper,  on  which 
wonderful  efiects  were  to  be  pro- 
duced by  scratohing  out  stars  and 
moonlit  waves  with  a  penknife,  or 
executing  bold  and  massive  fore- 
grounds with  Galpin's  fiimous  treble 
B's,  began  to  see  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Buskin's  advice,  and  there  was 
a  little  furore  for  his  sound  and 
practical  system  of  instraction.  My 
Lady  Anne,  who,  you  must  remem- 
ber, was  du  monde,  and  always 
anxious  to  do  whatever  her  illus- 
trious friends  recommended,  bought 
this   littie   gnunmar  of  art,   and 
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straightway  fell  to  wafihing  shilling 
cakes  of  Frossian  blue  over  six- 
penny sheets  of  Bristol  boards,  and 
copying  all  the  plants  in  her  con- 
servatory. Haying  a  considerable, 
and,  I  fear  I  must  add,  unmerited 
respect  for  my  powers  as  a  draughts- 
man (indeed  I  had  scarcely  been 
twelve  months  in  Mr.  Mastic's 
atelier,  and  my  first  Dying  Gladiator 
was  a  lamentable  failure),  she  in- 
sisted on  my  coming  to  B-- —  street 
twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting her  sketches  and  helping 
her  by  my  advice. 

I  feeur,  as  &r  as  the  last  was  con- 
cerned, these  visits  did  not  much 
help  the  progress  of  either  master 
or  pupil;   but  it  enabled   me  to 

rd  many  delightful  mornings  in 
company  of  one  who — ^well, 
never  mind  now :  young  gentlemen 
whose  professional  receipts  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  300?.  a  year 
should  not  be  too  ambitious.  I 
suppose  we  might  add  another  o  to 
that  sum  for  the  numerical  expres- 
sion of  her  present  husband's  in- 
come. It  was  that  little  cipher 
which  forbade  me  to  sigh  /©»•  my 
mistress  any  more,  and  by  this  ve- 
nerable little  pun  the  ingenious 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  have 
long  ago  awakened  from  a  foolish 
dream. 

The  neglect  of  modem  languages 
in  public  school  education  is  pro- 
veroial,  and,  in  my  day,  I  really 
believe  an  Eastminster  boy  who 
spoke  French  tolerably  well  would 
liave  been  set  down  as  a  muff. 
When  I  left  school  I  could  just 
construe  my  'Telemachus'  with  a 
dictionary,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge 
that  the  adventures  of  that  remark- 
able hero,  as  described  by  M.  F6- 
n^lon,  did  not  much  help  my  powers 
of  conversation  when,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  I  took  up  my  abode  in 
the  Quartier  Latin. 

Whether  Lady  Anne,  being  aware 
of  my  deficiency  in  this  point,  was 
pleased  to  enjoy  my  confusion  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  but  she  insisted 
on  rallying  me  in  French  whenever 
we  were  alone. 

'Mademoiselle  Lecieux  (her  go- 
Temess)  me  defend  absolument  de 
parler  autre  chose  que  le  fean^ais 
jusqu'^  midi,'  she  remarked  one 


morning,  in  answer  to  my  remon- 
strances. 

'That's  unfortunate  for  me,'  said 
I, '  for,  as  'you  know  very  well,  I 
can't  talk  to  you  in  the  same  tongue. 
How  do  you  get  on  with  your 
sketching  ?  I  see  you  have  been  at 
work.  That  is  not  your  study  of  a 
hyacinth,  is  it?' 

'Mais  oui!  dites-moi ce que vous 
en  pensez.' 

'  I  think  you  are  improving  won- 
derfully :  you  really  have  a  capital 
eye  for  colour.'  (Here  she  dropped 
me  such  a  saucy  curtsey  that  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  sketch  the  atti- 
tude.) '  Do  you  know.  Lady  Anne, 
that  I  am  beginning  to  diaw  from 
the  Life  now.  One  of  my  landlady's 
daughters  sat  to  me  last  week  as  a 
flower-girl.' 

'Par  exemple!'  cries  my  lady, 
laughing,  '  Aimez  vous  les  fleurs  ? 
Laissez-moi  done  mettre  un  bouton 
de  rose  h,  votre  habit  Lil  Vous 
avez  Tair  ravissant !  Gombien  votre 
hotesse  a-t-elle  de  demoiselles? 
EUes  raffoleront  de  vous,  Monsieur 
Easel.' 

'I  don't  think  they  have  much 
chance  of  captivatiag  me  at  pre- 
sent,' I  answer,  gloomily ;  '  besides, 
I  have  little  time  for  such  flirtations. 
Beally  it  is  impossible  to  do  much 
work  in  the  season  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions. By  the  way,  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  Lady  Lynkman's 
soir^.  May  I  compliment  you  on 
your  dress?  it  was  the  prettiest  in 
the  room.' 

'  Bien,  Monsieur,  tous  avez  admir6 
ma  robe  de  bal.  J'en  suis  extreme- 
ment  flattee.  J'^tais  loin  de  me 
douter  que  vous  I'aviez  remarqu^e 
D'ailleurs,  vous  avez  fait  des  yeux 
doux  a  Miss  Petworth.  Mais  die 
est  brunette  et  je  sais  que  vous 
adorez  les  brunettes,'  she  said,  play- 
ing with  one  of  her  own  golden 


At  this  moment  a  double  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and,  peeping 
out  of  window,  whom  should  I  see 
alighting  from  his  brougham  but 
that  insufferable  puppy  Sir  James 
Gieenhome.  What  could  that  fel- 
low want  here  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning?     His   cab   was   always 

trundling  into  B Street    Ooii- 

found  it!  why  had  not  I  a  handle  to 
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my  name^  or  a  commission  in  the 
Guards,  or  a  gold  mine  in  Pern,  or  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  or  something  to 
make  me  somebody  t  I  would  even 
have  cared  if  I  had  been  six  feet 
high,  but  unfortunately  my  stature 
stopped  short  by  at  least  fire  inches 
of  that  recognized  standard.  Such 
were  my  bitter  reflections  when  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave  of  Lady  Anne. 

'Good-bye,'  she  said,  taking  my 
hand  kindly,  and  at  last,  thank 
goodness,  speaking  in  her  own 
mother  tongue;  'papa  and  I  ride 
this  afternoon;  will  you  join  us  in 
the  Bow?' 

Of  course  I  said  that  I  should  be 
delighted ;  and  hastily  rushing  down 
stairs,  where  I  encountered  the 
youthful  baronet,  who  (deuce  take 
him!)  gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake 
with  an  air  of  great  condescension, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Snaffle  and  Bateman's  livery  stables, 
and  ordered  my  old  mount,  the 
grey  hack,  at  a  ruinous  cost  of  one- 
and-twenly  shillings,  to  be  ready 
for  me  at  four  o'clock. 

A  pretty  little  bill,  I  promise  you, 
Messrs.  8.  and  B.  sent  me  in  at 
GhristmaB,  which  I  received  along 
with  another  missive  from  Mowbray 
and  Melton  (artists  in  coats),  to  say 
nothing  of  a  little  memorandum  '  to 
account  rendered,  with  Mr.  Jehoeha- 
phaf s  best  thanks  and  respectfal 
compliments.'  This  latter  was  for 
studs,  a  signeirring  engraved  with 
the  Easel  crest  (a  chevdkt  proper, 
with  a  palette  muecZand  a  pamt-pot 
gules),  a  scarf-pin  or  two,  and  a  few 
sleeve-links.  Tou  see  I  was  not 
purticQlarly  extravagant,  but  felt  it 
mcumbent  on  me  to  dress  with  ton. 
I  have  said  that  my  ambition  was 
to  be  of  the  great  world,  and  a 
young  gentleman  cannot  even  step 
on  the  borders  of  that  ancient  terri- 
tory without  incurring  a  certain 
amount  of  expense.  The  roads  are 
steep  and  heavy,  and  the  toll-gates 
innumerable.  I  wasted  some  money, 
and  a  great  deal  of  precious  time,  in 
that  hopeless  journey.  I  thought  it 
my  duty  (at  one-and-twenty)  to  do 
everything  and  go  everywhere  in 
the  cause  of  swelldom.  I  attended 
drums  and  conversaziones,  where  I 
"Was  bored  to  death ;  visited  people 
for  whom  I  did  not  care;  went  to 


concerts  which  I  could  not  appre- 
ciate; I  turned  into  the  Park  at 
stated  times  with  unerring  punctu- 
aliiy ;  took  in  the  '  Morning  Post,' 
and  thought  I  felt  a  genuine  interest 
in  '  fashionable  intelligence.'  Some 
of  my  aristocratic  companions— you 
must  remember  they  were  beardless 
— affected  a  pronunciation  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  caused  our  late 
respected  lexicographer,  Mr.  Walker, 
the  greatest  consternation.  Perhaps 
I  fell  into  some  such  folly  myself. 
What  matters  ?  these  frailties  don't 
last  through  life.  Some  of  us  catch 
them  at  a  certain  youthful  period, 

2'  ist  as  children  get  the  measles  or 
ooping-cough,  and  shake  off  the 
disorder.  It  is  no  doubt  very  objec- 
tionable at  the  time,  but  the  evil  is 
only  transient.  There  is  poor  little 
Greorgy  in  bed,  with  darkened  win- 
dows, or  Master  Tom  making  the 
house  ring  with  his  cough.  One 
morning  in  comes  the  physician  to 
feel  Georgy's  pulse,  or  examine  the 
state  of  Tom^s  tonsils.  Aha!  the 
sMIfal  doctor's  medicine  has  done 
them  a  world  of  good.  The  pa- 
tients are  better  this  morning.  Pull 
aside  the  curtain,— strip  off  that 
flannel  and  hartshorn :  the  boys  are 
convalescent  So,  when  Dr.  Com- 
mon Sense  raps  at  our  door  in  later 
Hfe, — ^when  the  light  of  wisdom 
streams  in  upon  us,  we  open  our 
eyes  to  our  foibles,  throw  away  all 
affectation,  and  sp^  in  natural  ac- 
cents. 

To  know  the  world  thoroughly, 
in  all  its  phases,  one  must  live  in 
and  with  it  I  do  not  in  the  least 
regret  my  brief  and  harmless  wor- 
ship of  the  pretty,  little,  smirking, 
fickle  deity  of  Fashion.  I  have  long 
foresworn  the  innocent  idolatry 
which  has  supplied  me  with  many 
a  theme  for  fan  and,  I  hope,  inof- 
fensive satire. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  in 
touching  of  old  iimes— alluding  to 
this  or  that  peculiarity— a  man 
catches  in  the  voice,  or  with  the 
pen,  a  little  of  the  character  he  is 
attempting  to  describe.  My  readers 
may  remember  an  account  of  a  cer- 
tain '  Little  Hop  in  Harley  Street,' 
which  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume 
of 'London  Society.'  It  was  written 
by  their  humble  servant,  the  author 
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of  these  lines,  who  endeavonied  to 
reaUzo  in  his  description  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  professedly 
frivoloos  characters  introduced. '  A 
good  sprinkling  of  French  epithets 
was  purposely  used,  to  illustrate 
and  ridicule  the  nature  of  their 
conrersation. 

Well,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
about  this  merry  Christmas  time,  as 
I  was  sitting  in  my  chambers  over 
an  honest  pipe,  who  should  oome  in 
but  one  or  those  kind,  good  crea- 
tures to  whom  I  made  especial  re- 
ference in  the  first  page  of  this 
article.  '  Ah,  Easel,  my  boy,'  said 
this  amiable  soul,  'I've  got  some- 
thing for  you.  Efave  you  seen  Al- 
ford's  book?'  And  out  he  pulled 
from  his  pocket  one  of  the  neatest 
little  cloth-bound  octavo  volumes 
you  ever  saw.  It  was,  in  &ct,  a 
celebrated  work,  called '  The  Queen's 
English,'  which  is  to  reform  and  re- 
model all  the  language  of  our  time 
and  country,  and  this  herculean 
task  being  first  accomplished,  the 
author  will  have  ample  leisure  to 
sit  down  and  improve  his  own.* 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  pre- 
Btmiptuous  as  to  enter  the  lists 
against  so  learned  and  doughty  a 
champion  as  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, especially  as  the  comments  on 
my  article  which  his  book  contains 
are  not  from  his  own  pen,  but 
quoted  from  that  of  a  sprightly 
critic  in  the  '  Leeds  Mercury.'  But 
this  I  will  say,  that  before  Mr.  Dean 
endorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  it  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  as  well  for  him  to  read  the 
article  to  which  they  referred.  If 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  p«r- 
oeived  the  error  into  which  his  lite- 
rary Mend  had  &llen. 

'  We  have  before  us,'  says  the  son 
of  CobIus,  'an  article  fiom  the  pen 
of  a  very  clever  writer'  (my  best 
respects  to  you,  Mr.  Critic,  for  the 
compliment),  '  and  as  it  appears  in 
a  magazine  which  specially  pro- 
fesses to  represent  the  "beet  so- 
ciety," it  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style.'  Then,  hav- 
ing inveighed  against  the  lament- 
able practice  of  introducing  foreign 
phrases  into  English  literature,  he 

♦  See  *  The  Dean's  English,'  by  Wash- 
ington Sloon. 


goes  on  to  quote,  say  a  half-dozen 
French  words  from  the  'Little 
Hop,'  but  in  so  vast  a  hurry  is  our 
mercurial  critic  to  drive  his  moral 
home,  that  he  is  actually  at  the 
trouble  to  invent,  and  ascribe  to  me, 
perhaps,  another  half-dozen,  which 
I  never  used  at  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  a  couple  of  mistakes  him- 
self, to  which  tne  careful  dean  is 
ungrateful  enough  to  call  attention. 

Why  my  dear,  good,  light-fin- 
gered, wing-footed  Hermes,  can't  you 
tdl  when  a  man  is  in  joke  and  when  he 
is  talking  seriously?  Did  you  really 
think  when  I  said  that  'our  own 
language  could  never  adequately 
express  the  beauties  of  a  lady's 
toilette '—did  you  actually  imagine 
I  was  in  earnest?  If  so,  I  forgive 
you  with  all  my  heart;  but  if  not, 
know,  once  for  all,  that  I  wrote  my 
description  of  the  '  Little  Hop '  as  I 
have  written  a  dozen  other  such 
articles,  and  hope  to  write  a  dozen 
more,  not  for  very  reverend  ety- 
mologists, nor  even  for  brilliant 
censors  like  yourself,  but  for  the 
thousands  of  idle,  gossiping  dandies 
and  London  flirts  who  dou't  mind 
seeing  in  print  the  sort  of  converse 
they  hold  with  each  other.  In 
that  spirit  the  greatest  humourist 
this  century  has  produced  in  Eng- 
land—perhaps in  any  country — 
dear  old  Thwskeray  himself,  did  not 
disdain  to  afiect  the  popular  taste. 
'Vanity  Fair,'  'Pendennis,'  'The 
Newcomes,'— all  his  pictures  of 
modern  life,  are  ftdl  of  this  foreign 
frippery.  He  knew  it  was  frippery, 
but  he  went  on  using  it,  because  he 
chose  to  paint  the  world  as  he  found 
it  rather  than  as  it  ought  to  be.  If 
he  was  wrong,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  err  in  such  com- 
pany. 

This  has  been  a  rather  long  di- 
gression, and  you  will  therefore  be 
pleased  to  suppose  that  in  the  in- 
terval four  o'clock  has  arrived,  and 
my  Park  hack  is  waiting  at  the 
door.  I  mount  and  ride  through 
Curzon  Street,  that  strange  old 
motley  thoroughfare  of  desirable 
residences  and  somewhat  undesir- 
able shops.  Tet  even  some  of  the 
latter  have  an  air  of  respectability 
al)out  them.  There  is  the  turner's 
and  brush  manufacturer*B,  for  in- 
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stanoe,  over  the  way,  which  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  established  at  least 
half  a  oentnry.  There  is  the  che- 
mist's, in  whose  window  charming 
jars  of  calcined  magnesia,  Btissian 
rhubarb,  and  Jamaica  ginger  at 
once  inspire  respect  and  inyite  the 
epicure.  There  is  the  dairyman's, 
with  its  shining  milk  cans,  plaster 
cow,  trophies  of  firesh-laid  eggs, 
and  stuffed  birds  with  gorgeous 
plumage.  There  is  the  cheese- 
monger's, with  a  goodly  array  of 
ripe  Stilton  cylinders,  and  Tar- 
nished tongues.  There  is  the  Srm 
Court,  witii  its  narrow,  girder- 
bridged  alley,  leading  to  a  labyrinth 
of  other  courts.  There  is  the  Sun 
tayem,  a  venerable  establishment, 
with  a  jolly  portrait  of  old  Sol  him- 
self, begirt  with  gilded  rays,  and 
smiling  down  upon  thirsty  souls 
like  a  benignant  star-fish.  There  is 
the  Gurson  Chapel,  which  suggests 
the  notion  of  a  mechanics'  institute 
on  half  pay ;  and  finally,  up  beyond 
there,  are  the  great  gaunt  walls  of 
Chesterfield  House,  the  very  name 
of  which  bears  evidence  of  courtly 
grandeur. 

Well,  I  ride  along  by  a  circuitous 
route  (for  a  reason  best  known  to 
myBelf)  towards  Berkeley  Square, 
passing  through  a  region  inhabited 
by  the  most  illustrious  members  of 
society,  the  creme  de  la  creme  (for- 
give me,  Alford!)  of  the  professions 
—aspiring  members  of  parliament ; 
eminent  legal  gentlemen,  who  ex- 
pect unheurd-of  fees  upon  every 
brief  they  accept ;  highly  successful 
physicians,  who  drive  home  with 
their  pockets  full  of  guineas;  gaJ- 
kmt  staff  officers,  decorated  with 
more  orders  than  they  can  conve- 
niently weGir;  and  titled  grandees, 
whose  calling  in  lifo  is  todo  nothing, 


and  who  have  admirably  ftilfilled 
that  mission;— all  these  help,  by 
turns,  to  make  up  the  population  of 
Mayfiur. 

I  amble  into  Berkeley  Square  it- 
self, and  look  up  at  cheerful  green 
verandahs  supported  on  slender  co- 
lumns, neat  little  oriel  windows  of 
plate-glass,  and  lozenge-shaped 
hatchments,  announcing  the  &ct 
that  there  is  rest  in  heaven,  and 
various  other  fects,  concerning 
which  the  undertaker  is  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  well  informed. 
Who  could  suppose  that  those  win- 
dows, filled  with  a  bashful  display 
of  bonbons  and  barley-sugar  drops, 
constitute  the  sole  insignia  which 
the  great,  the  magnificent  Gunter 
cares  to  exhibit  ?  That  quiet-look- 
ing house  in  the  comer  might  be  a 
private  mansion,  but  for  the  modest 
inscription  which  proclaims  it  to  be 
Thomas's  Hotel. 

Open  barouches  roll  to  and  &o ; 
natiy  little  broughams  stand  pa- 
tie]>tly  at  the  doors,  or  under  shadow 
of  the  trees.  Well-groomed  nags 
are  waiting  for  their  riders,  at- 
tended by  spruce,  white  -  neck- 
clothed,  belted  footmen.    I  look  up 

at  a  certain  window  in  B Street, 

and  finding  she  is  gone,  trot  briskly 
onwards  to  Hyde  Park,  and  canter 
down  the  Bow  to  meet  her.  What ! 
is  it  possible  that — yes,  it  miist  be 
Sir  James  Greenhome  by  her  side. 

Ohl  this  is  too— 

*  *  *  « 

Tou  see  I  have  been  using  what 
grammarians  call  the  '  historic ' 
present  tense;  but  the  fact  is,  all 
that  I  have  recounted  is  of  past 
time. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  no  longer 
live  in  afiasluonable  neighbourhood. 
Jaos  Easil. 


A  PAST  BUN  AND  A  DOUBLE  KILL. 


'  11/ HAT  a  horrid  day!'  was  my 
TT  first  exclamation,  one  dreary- 
looking  morning  in  November,  as 
my  maid  drew  aside  the  window- 
curtains  and  let  in  a  dismal  land- 
scape of  park  and  garden,  enveloped 
in  sheets  of  mist,    which    came 


driving  up  the  valley,  and  wreathed 
round  the  crests  of  the  wooded  hills, 
shutting  out  completely  from  my 
sight  the  long  line  of  the  dear  old 
moor. 

*  How  I  do  hate  weather  of  this 
kind!' 
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'  Perhaps  it  will  dear  of^  Miss/ 
observed  Margaret,  in  a  consolatory 
tone,  as  she  ^ed  my  bath.  But  I 
knew  too  well  what  the  thick  grey 
mist  portended,  to  be  beguiled  into 
hoping  that  we  were  not  in  for  a 
wet  day.  I  arose  rather  dispirited 
and  what  is  commonly  called  '  out  of 
sorts.'  Not  that  I  am  one  of  those 
people  whose  spirits  are  after  the 
fashion  of  a  barometer,  rising  and 
fiJling  with  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther. And  as  to  caring  for  rain, 
why  from  the  time  that  I  was  a  scrap 
of  eight  years  old  I  haye  been  accus- 
tomed to  brave  all  weathers  in  com- 
pany with  my  dearly-beloved 
brother  Jack ;  for  having  no  sisters 
he  had  filled  the  place  of  all  other 
companionship  to  me.  Little  Bob, 
my  other  brother,  was  nine  years 
my  junior,  the  deaths  of  intervening 
brothers,  many  years  back,  having 
placed  this  wide  difference  between 
myself  and  the  '  baby  of  the  fiunily .' 
The  constant  absence  of  Jack,  who 
was  now  in  the  Guards,  gave  Bob 
brevet  rank  during  the  holidays,  and 
he  and  I  had  consequently  a  fellow- 
ship in  many  pursuits.  Perhaps, 
presuming  on  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  sometimes  dependent  on  him. 
Master  Bob  was  disposed  to  be  im- 
mensely patronizing.  He  appeared 
at  such  times  to  disregard  the  flEu^t 
of  my  being  nineteen  years  old— and 
'come  out^— and  would  affect  to 
pooh-pooh  my  opinions  on  certain 
subjects,  resorting  to  the  old  as- 
sumption, '  What  can  a  gu*l  know 
about  such  things  ?'  There  was  one 
point,  however,  which  was  rarely  a 
subject  of  discussion  between  my 
small  brother  and  myself,  and  that 
was  riding.  Bob  was  as  pluclgr  a 
little  fellow  as  ever  counted  ten 
years,  or  bore  home  from  school 
the  traces  of  a  hundred  fights  in 
divers  disoolorations  about  h&  round 
rosy  fieuse.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  volunteer  in  the  lead  of  a 
forlorn  hope  into  the  dangerous 
preserves  of  a  tempting  orchaid, 
although  the  entrance  to  that  para- 
dise of  schoolboys  may  have  been 
guarded  by  the  most  bloodthirsty  of 
mastiffs.  Bob  was  a  little  hero  aaiis 
peur  et  aana  reproche  in  all  matters 
save  one.  He  could  not  and  he 
would  not  ride.     Now  riding  was 


the  darling  passion  of  my  hearty 
though  I  had  as  yet  had  but  a  limi- 
ted scope  for  its  indulgence.  My 
brother  Jack  was  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  daring  riders  in  his  regi- 
ment. The  amount  of  steeplechases, 
hurdle  races,  etc,  in  which  he  had 
distinguished  himself,  were  faithfcdly 
recorded  in  my  own  especial  diary 
— a  charming  Uttle  volume  bound  in 
green  velvet,  with  a  real  gold  key. 
Bob  declined  taking  this  step  in  our 
direction.  He  had  a  pony,  but  they 
were  on  the  most  distant  terms  of 
friendship  and  association ;  and  Ihavo 
known  the  occasion  when  Bob  has 
been  moved  to  tears  on  being  forced 
by  my  &ther  to  follow  us  over  a  very 
small  gap  in  a  hedge,  where  crawl- 
ing vice  leaping  was  the  only 
mode  of  progression  required  from 
the  pony.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jack 
coaxed  and  bullied  him  hy  turns  on 
the  subject.  Even  Aunt  Tabitha— of 
whom  both  Bob  and  myself  stood  in 
a  certain  awe — ^Med  to  produce  any 
effect,  when  she  would  oraerve,  wii& 
the  Bhsde  of  a  sneer  in  her  voice, 
that  '  it  was  a  pity  Eleanor  and  Bob 
could  not  exchange  tastes.'  I  came 
in  for  my  share  of  the  sarcastic  re- 
buke, for  my  love  of  the  equine  race, 
and  a  certain  leaning  to  what  Aunt 
Tabitha  called  'unfeminine  pur- 
suits,' insured  to  me  a  long  series  of 
sermons  preached  by  my  aunt  in  the 
course  of  her  annual  three  months' 
visit  to  us. 

Aunt  Tabitha  was  a  maiden  sister 
of  my  fiEtther;  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  dear  old  governor 
himself  was  not  quite  exemjpt  from 
the  feeling  of  restraint  wmch  her 
dignified  manner  and  tall  gaunt 
figure  hod  the  power  of  impressing 
on  those  around  her.  She  looked 
many  years  older  than  my  fiither. 
In  £Eu;t  she  was  one  of  those  women 
who  could  never  have  been  young, 
and  who  seem  to  be  sent  into  the 
world  for  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  the  natural  unpulaes  of 
youth  on  reformatory  principles. 
Why  is  it  that  those  moral  brooms 
never  sweep  as  clean  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  sweep?  Jack  and  I  used 
to  say  our  catechisms  to  her  when  we 
were  children ;  and  it  is  quite  shock- 
ing to  think  of  the  disteste  to  all 
religious  duties  Avith  which  Aunt 
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Tabitba'B  teaching  inspiied  ns  at 
that  early  period  of  our  fives. 

It  was  not  only  that  her  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  conyince  ns  that  we 
were  two  little  sinners  meddled 
wholly  for  the  exercise  of  continual 
puniiumient,  but  that  the  paths  of 
righteousness  were  so  yery  steep  as 
to  make  our  attainment  of  them  an 
impossible  feat  So  paLoful  was  her 
discipline,  that  it  prompted  the 
wretched  Jack  to  exclaim  one  weary 
Sunday  afternoon,  'That  if  Aunt 
Tabitha  was  to  be  his  Ruide  into  that 
narrow  way,  he  would  rather  travel 
down  the  broad  road  by  himself.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
he  was  forced  to  atone  this  heresy  in 
the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  solitary 
confinement  And  yet  poor  Aunt 
T&bitha  was  a  good  woman  after  all. 
In  my  mind  there  yet  lingers  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  her  kind 
nursing  and  care  of  me  during  an 
attack  of  measles,  which  happened 
when  I  was  staying  witii  her.  How 
patient  she  was  with  me  in  those 
irritable  hours  of  convalescence, 
when  even  old  nurse  exclaimed  that 
'Miss  Nelly  was  a  worritin'  little 
subject  when  she  was  bad.' 

Aunt  Tabitha  under  her  frigid 
exterior  possessed  a  warm  heart,  of 
which  my  &ther  was  the  idol ;  and 
on  the  latter  point  we  would  always 
meet  without  risk  of  opinions  clash- 
ing. To  my  way  of  thinking,  my 
father  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
thoroughEnglish  country  gentleman 
— ^in  manner,  in  character,  in  heart, 
and  in  pursuits.  Generous  to  a 
&ult,  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  he 
was  firm  and  unflinching  in  matters 
of  conscience  and  du^.  'Squire 
Vavasour,'  was  a  name  revered  and 
loved  by  friends  of  high  and  low 
degree.  No  wonder  Aunt  Tabitiia 
was  proud  of  him.  He  was  rather 
like  ner  in  x>erson :  the  same  pure 
and  classical  outline  of  feature,  but 
softened  in  my&ther's  face  by  the 
kindly  beaming  glance  of  his  dark- 
blue  eyes,  of  which  time  had  not 
dimmed  the  sparkling  lustre.  He 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  although 
turned  of  sixty,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  no  younger  man  could  ride 
straighter  to  hounds,  or  fly  his  fences 
with  greater  ease.  He  possessed 
also  that  rare  virtue— consideration 


for  his  horse— which,  in  my  very 
limited  experience,  I  have  obiserved 
is  a  very  rare  virtue  indeed.  Many 
a  man  can  ride  hard ;  but,  as  Jack 
says,  not  so  very  many  spare  their 
horses  also — ^that  happy  combina- 
tion being  confided  to  the  few. 
There  is  another  advantage  my 
father  possesses  over  the  mass  of  his 
kind.  He  can  talk  on  other  topics 
besides  hunting ;  differing  widely  in 
this  respect  from  our  neighbour.  Sir 
Halph  Kelly,  who  has  but  that  one 
subject  on  which  he  can  discourse 
freely.  Whenever  he  comes  to  dine 
with  us,  I  amuse  myself  by  watching 
Aunt  Tabitha*s  fkce  whilst  the 
wortiiy  baronet  drones  on  through 
every  detail  of  a  run, — how  ho 
thought  his  horse  Vagabond  would 
clear  some  tremendous  place,  and 
he  didn't,— and  how  the  hounds 
performed  some  feat,  engrossing,  no 
doubt,  in  reality,  but  frightfully  te- 
dious in  description.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  his  other  gueste 
that  my  father's  port  was  fine  and 
old,  as  I  have  heard  on  the  best 
autiiority,  that  the  '  blushing  fluid ' 
is  a  wonderful  support  under  such 
circtunstances.  Tne  potent  si)ell, 
however,  did  not  work  its  charm  on 
poor  Aunt  Tabitha ;  and  I  could  have 
sympathized  more  fully  with  her 
look  of  weariness  and  disgust,  had  I 
not  felt  disposed  to  be  wickedly  re- 
joiced that  she  was  undergoing  a 
fitting  chastisement  for  her  unpar- 
donable offence  towards  myself.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  Aunt  Tabitha's 
visits  were  always  happening  during 
the  hunting  season.  Now  my  chief 
fault  in  her  eyes  was  my  devotion  to 
riding,  which  she  called  '  being  fast ;' 
but  I  put  it  to  any  sensible,  impar- 
tial person,  promising  to  abide  by 
their  arbitration,  if  a  woman  cannot 
combine  a  taste  for  riding  with  in- 
clinations of  a  purely  feminine  cha- 
racter, and  if  she  shall  not  be 
able  to  appreciate  an  occasional  gal- 
lop with  the  hounds  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  herself  to  be,  when 
the  occasion  occurs,  the  most 
womanly  and  tender  of  sick  nurses. 
By  the  way,  when  poor  Jack  came 
home  wounded  from  the  Crimea  he 
said  I  was  the  best  nurse  he  had 
ever  met  with,  whatever  Aunt  Tabi- 
tha may  say  about  my  masculine 
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tastes  unfitting  me  for  the  vocations 
ofmysoiL  But  some  women,  especi- 
ally old  maids,  are  frightfully  nar- 
row-minded. Aunt  Tabitha,  how- 
ever, BO  far  succeeded  in  working 
on  my  dear  gentle  mother's  fears, 
that  I  was  prohibited  doing  anything 
beyond  going  to  the  meets  and 
seeing  the  hounds  draw,  although 
I  could  have  cried  when  I  saw  them 
streaming  away,  whilst  I  was  obliged 
to  turn  homewards,  venting  my 
grief  in  bitter  complaints  to  old 
Isaac,  my  father's  groom,  who  had 
taught  me  to  ride  when  I  was  only 
four  years  old.  He  sympathized  in 
my  distress  with  all  his  honest  old 
heart,  comforting  me  sometimes  with 
the  encouraging  remark,  'Never 
mind.  Miss  Nelly !  the  young  Captain 
will  soon  be  home,  and  Mrs.  Tabitha 
will  be  gone,  perhaps,  or  laid  up, 
please  God,  with  the  rhexunatics — 
when  the  old  cat's  away  the  mice  '11 
play.'  Certainly  Isaac  was  frank  in 
his  remarks  on  Aunt  Tabitha.  I 
did  get  one  or  two  capital  days 
when  dear  old  Jack  was  at  home. 
He  mounted  me  on  one  of  his  own 
horses,  better  qualified  for  the  occa- 
sions than  my  own  quiet  little  mare, 
Daisy,  which  my  mother's  fears, 
heightened  by  Aunt  Tabitha's 
wicked  representations,  condemned 
me  to  ride.  However,  I  solaced  my- 
self with  the  reflections  that  befoi-e 
the  next  hunting  season,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Aunt  Tabitha,  I  should 
coax  my  &,ther  into  the  fulfilment  of 
a  half  promise  that  he  had  made  of 
reserving  Daisy  for  himself  as  a 
covert  hack,  and  buying  something 
for  me  that  would  go. 

On  this  particular  morning  my 
spirits  were  below  zero.  I  had 
managed  to  coax  the  reluctant  Bob 
into  a  promise  of  accompanying  me 
to  a  coursing  match  at  Hurstley, 
where  we  were  to  meet  Charlie  and 
Minnie  Curzon — the  latter  my 
especial  friend ;  and  now  this  tire- 
some rain  had  come  to  spoil  my 
promised  pleasure,  for  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha would  talk  all  kinds  of  non- 
sense to  my  mother  about  my 
increasing  my  cold.  So  I  was 
disposed  to  look  despondently  at 
life  in  general,  and  to  wonder  when 
my  tide  of  good  fortune  was  coming. 
My  maid  chirped  a  series  of  well- 


meant  but  ineffectual  consolations, 
and  I  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room  in  no  very  enviable  frame  of 
mind — only  just  in  time  for  prayers. 

'Late,  my  darling!'  observed  my 
£Ekther,  cheerily. 

•  In  my  young  days  I  was  obliged 
to  be  down  earlier,'  Aunt  Tabitha 
found  idme  to  remark,  before  she 
assumed  a  devotional  attitude. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  my 
thoughts  wandered  sadly  that 
morning  during  the  progress  of 
fiEunily  prayers.  I  thought  how 
disagreeable  Aunt  Tabitha  was; 
and  I  wondered  if  Minnie  Curzon 
had  some  equally  aggravating  re- 
lative always  at  hand  to  add  fuel  to 
her  particular  little  flame  of  the 
moment  Why  is  it  that  when  one 
is  slightly  put  out  every  little  cir- 
cumstance should  tend  to  jar  pecu- 
liarly on  one's  nerves,  as  if  directed 
purposely  and  offensively  towards 
one's  self?  As  I  rose  from  my  knees 
I  felt  unaccountably  irritated  by  the 
slow,  measured  exit  of  poor  inoffen- 
sive Mrs.  Benson  the  housekeeper, 
marshalling  her  force  out  of  the 
room;  and  the  creaking  of  Framp- 
ton's  boots  excited  a  most  unreason- 
able feeling  of  annoyance  in  my 
mind,  very  much  increased  by  Bob's 
remark — 

'I  say,  Nelly,  it's  no  go,  you 
know,  to-day,'  and  my  mother's 
gentle  addition — 

'  No,  darhng,  you  cannot  possibly 
go  to  Hurstley  to-day.' 

My  father  looked  up  from  a  letter 
he  was  reading, '  Never  mind,  my 
Noll;  here's  something  that  will 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  IJie  coursing 
match  to-day.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  Eleanor 
should  care  for  amusements  so  un- 
suitable for  a  woman,'  remarked 
Aunt  Tabitha;  but  the  rebuke 
passed  imheeded. 

'What  is  it  papa,  darling?'  I 
asked  breathlessly. 

'Lord  and  Lady  Copplcstone 
want  me  to  take  you  to  Burton  on 
Wednesday,  as  they  have  a  large 
Xmrty  staying  with  them  for  the 
ball  on  Thursday.  Treheme's  first 
meet  is  on  that  day  also,  so  you  are 
in  luck,  Nell.  Your  mother  can't 
go,  as  your  uncle  and  aunt  will  bo 
hero  on  Wednesday.' 
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Even  the  presence  of  Annt  Ta- 
bitha  did  not  lestrain  me  from 
throwing  my  arms  round  my  other's 
neck  in  the  first  impulse  of  my 
delight  It  mil  appear,  perhaps, 
inexplicable  to  many  fashionable 
young  ladies  of  my  own  age,  that 
anything  so  yeiy  commonplace  as 
an  invitation  to  stay  in  a  country 
house  for  a  country  ball  should 
have  called  forth  such  an  exuberance 
of  joy  on  my  part  I  must  there- 
fore explam  that  since  my  first 
appearance  as  a  young  lady,  come 
out  some  few  months  since,  I  had 

nbeen  to  one  ball.  Lord  and 
/  Gopplestone  were  very  old 
firiends  of  my  &ther  and  mother, 
and  I  had  frequently  spent  many  a 
pleasant  week  at  Burton ;  but  these 
visits  had  been  always  timed  when 
their  party  was  confiined  to  the 
feunily  circle.  It  is  true  that  Lady 
Gopplestone  had  often  pressed  my 
mother  to  allow  me  to  go  there 
when  the  house  had  been  filled  for 
the  shooting  season,  or  for  some 
particular  occasion  of  festivity ;  but 
my  mother  had  invariably  refused 
while  I  was  yet  in  the  school-room. 
Now  the  case  was  altered,  and  the 
interdict  removed.  My  mother's 
kind  £Eioe  beamed  with  pleasure  at 
my  evident  delight,  and  even  Aunt 
Tabitha's  wore  a  look  of  satisfaction, 
I  thought 

'I  say,  Nelly,' suddenly  observed 
my  youtiiful  brother,  suspending 
the  absorbing  occupation  of  eating 
to  make  the  remark,  'what  a  sell  it 
will  be  for  you  if  nobody  asks  you 
to  dance  at  the  ball !' 

My &ther laughed.  'What makes 
you  think  Nelly  won't  be  asked^ 
Bob?* 

'I  don't  know,'  rejoined  Bob; 
'but  what  a  piiyyou  are  not  like 
Nancy  Coles,  Nelly.' 

Nancy  Coles,  be  it  observed,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  under- 
gardeners — a  good-natured  young 
woman  of  Dutch  build  and  fashion, 
whose  round  red  cheeks  and  merry 
black  eyes  had  apparently  captivated 
Bob's  fancy,  for  he  continued— 

'  "What  a  great  pity  you  haven't  got 
nice  red  cheeks  like  Nancy's.  Yours 
are  only  pink;  and  my  gracious  1 
your  hair  isn't  half  as  pretty  as  hers. 
{She's  got    beautiful    long    bkick 


ringlets,  like  corkscrews,  and  yours 
is  only  wavy.  You  should  just  see 
hers  all  down  her  back !' 

'And  pray.  Bob,  when  have  you 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
splendid  crop  of  hair  all  down  her 
back?'  asked  my  father,  mudi 
amused. 

'  I  saw  it  the  other  morning,  when 
I  would  go  and  look  for  the  apples 
in  her  room,  and  she  was  doing  her 
hair.  Isn't  she  a  stunning,  good- 
natured  girl,  thafs  all!  She  gave 
me  six  apples,  and  promised  me  six 
more  if  I  would  give  her  a  kiss.' 

'  You  are  a  precious  young  gentle- 
man for  ten  years  old,  certainly,' 
said  my  father.  'So  thafs  your 
style  of  beauty,  eh.  Bob?— red 
cheeks  and  corkscrew  ringlets  1' 

Aunt  Tal^tha,  however,  did  not 
enter  into  the  joka  She  cast  a  look 
of  ^vithering  scorn  on  the  top  of 
Bob's  unconscious  head,  who  had 
returned  with  unabated  vigour  to 
his  breakfast 

'Beally,  my  dear  John,  I  wonder 
how  you  can  encourage  Bobert 
(Aunt  Tabitha  rarely  condescended 
to  the.  more  familiar  abbreviations 
of  our  names)  in  associating  with 
such  low  peopla  They  are  very 
respectable,  nonest  persons,  the 
Coles's,  no  doubt;  but,  certainly, 
Nancy  is  not  a  fitting  companion 
for  Bobert.  A  young  woman  who 
keeps  apples  in  her  bedroom,  too ; 
dirty  creature  I'  added  my  aunt  in 
a  tone  of  unaffected  horror. 

'  She  isn't  a  dirty  creature,'  cried 
Bob,  flying  valiantly  to  the  defence 
of  his  favourite ;  '  she's  a  nice,  clean 
girl!  And  as  to  keeping  apples  in 
her  room,  why  they  give  a  beautiful 
smell  to  her  things.  I  like  the  smell 
of  apples.'  At  which  additional 
proof  of  Bob's  very  unrefined  taste. 
Aunt  Tabitha  looked  mutely  dis- 
gusted. 

'  And  so  Bob  thinks  you  will  get 
no  partners  at  the  ball,  eh,  Nell?' 
said  my  father,  taking  my  face  in 
his  hands  as  I  passed  his  chair. 
'  Well,  we  shall  see.  Mind  you  take 
your  habit  with  you;  old  Gopple- 
stone means  to  give  you  a  mount 
Here's  a  particular  message  for  you 
in  the  postscript' 

I  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
read,  'Tell  my  friend  Nelly  I  am 
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going  to  give  her  a  mount  on  Thurs- 
day.' My  father  gave  a  sly  wink  in 
the  direction  of  Aunt  Tabitha,  which 
note  of  observation  I  did  not  fidl  to 
understand,  and  flew  upnstairs  to 
give  orders  to  Margaret. 

'  Well,  to  be  sore,  miss/  remarked 
that  practical  httle  personage, '  how 
fortmiate  that  your  new  ball-dress 
is  just  come  down  from  London: 
and  such  a  loye  of  a  dress  as  it  is  too  I 
And  there's  your  white  silk  grena- 
dine with  cerise  just  finished.  And, 
dear  me,  miss,  what  a  pity  there's 
no  time  to  send  for  a  wreath  of 
York  aud  Lancaster  roses  to  wear 
with  it' 

'Never  mind  that,  Margaret, 
there's  oceans  of  red  and  white 
camelias  at  Gopplestone,  and  the 
gardener  will  giye  you  as  many  as 
you  like.  But  let  me  look  at  my 
new  habit,  I  hope  thaJt  is  all  right. 
For  goodness'  sake  let  me  try  it  on. 

'  Well,  miss,  I  can't  see  that  your 
habit  matters  as  much  as  your 
dresses,'  returned  Margaret,  con- 
temptuously, who  being  a  mortal 
coward  herself,  held  a  different 
opinion  on  this  subject 

'A  thousand  times  more,  Mar- 
garet,' I  said,  as  I  anxiously  pre- 
pared to  try  on  my  habit— my  fa- 
ther's last  and  most  welcome  gift  to 
me.  It  was  an  unworthy  distrust 
of  the  unrivalled  powers  of  that 
master-genius  Poole.  A  microscope 
could  not  have  brought  to  view  one 
superfluous  fold  or  crease;  and  with 
a  sigh  of  intense  relief  and  satis&c- 
tion  I  bade  Margaret  take  especial 
care  in  packing  it. 

Wednesday  monung  came  in  clear 
and  bright,  and  at  one  o'clock  punc- 
tually the  carriage  came  to  convey 
us  to  the  station.  The  last  thing  I 
saw  as  we  drove  away  was  my  poor 
little  darling  terrier  in  the  buids  of 
that  naughty  mischievous  Bob,  who 
was  teaching  him  an  impossible  trick 
of  standing  like  a  clown  on  his  fore 
paws.  The  little  treasure's  look  of 
mournful  entreaty  haunted  me  xmtil 
we  reached  the  station ;  but  there  the 
bustle  and  the  added  excitement 
caused  by  that  foolish  Margaret 
being  very  nearly  left  behind  on  the 
platform,  banished  all  other  recol- 
lections from  my  mind. 

I  wonder  if  any  one  else  is  tor- 


mented by  a  maid  who  is  never  up 
to  time  in  travelling,  and  who  goes 
through  the  successive  stages  of 
perplexity  and  anguish  untd  the 
luggage  under  her  cnarge  is  forcibly 
wrested  irom  her  by  a  guard,  and 
her  own  incapable  body  is  thrust  into 
a  cairiage  by  another  such  uncom- 
promising fimctionaiy.  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  say  against  Margaret; 
she  is  a  good,  clever  little  soul  in 
every  other  respect,  and  certainly 
she  never  played  me  any  of  the  in- 
convenient tricks  which  Minnie 
Gurzon's  maid  occasionally  indulges 
in,  such  as  going  to  stay  in  a  coun- 
try house  for  a  very  particular  ball, 
and  leaving  her  mistress's  ball-dress 
behind,  or  exchanging  one  of  the 
most  important  boxes  at  a  cross 
station  for  a  travelling  bagman's 
useless  kit 

I  must  say  I  like  travelling  by  rail- 
way. The;?peed  with  which  you 
fly  by  fields,  houses,  villages,  etc., 
and  the  roomy  luxurious  compart- 
ments of  a  first-class  railway  car- 
riage, engender  all  kinds  of  pleasant 
dreamy  reflections.  And  then  the 
monotony  of  the  journey  is  agree- 
ably broken  by  the  short  stoppage 
at  the  various  stations,  where  you 
are  interested  in  watching  the  dif- 
ferent passengers  getting  out  or 
coming  m. 

We  had  the  carriage  all  to  our- 
selves until  we  reached  Blatchford 
station,  when,  just  as  the  bell  had 
sounded  for  departure,  and  the  train 
was  actually  moving  off,  a  stranger 
rushed  frantically  up  to  the  door, 
and  was  pushed  head  foremost  into 
the  carriage  by  the  guard,  apolo- 
gising for  his  unceremonious  en- 
trance in  a  nervous,  hurried  way, 
and  muttering  something  about  his 
dogs,  which  he  pronounced  '  dor^n.' 
He  was  in  a  very  breathless  stato, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  had 
subsided  into  a  calmer  condition.  I 
had  leisure  to  study  attentively  the 
person  and  features  of  our  new  fel- 
low-traveller, whilst  he  was  occupied 
in  putting  up  and  putting  down 
the  window  on  his  side  at  least  a 
dozen  times.  Most  remarkable,  in- 
deed, was  his  general  appearance. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  red  be- 
ginning with  his  complexion  and 
his  hair,  and  terminating  in  a  fright- 
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fiilly  Tmbecoming  necktie  of  the 
same  brilliant  hue,  made  me  feel  as 
if  a  ball  of  fire  had  suddenly  been 
iliot  into  the  carriaga  A  coat  fluc- 
taating  between  white  and  grey, 
with  mafisiye  gilt  buttons,  completed 
his  gOTgeons  and  yery  peculiar  at- 
tire. A  certain  independence,  and 
that  indefinable  something  which 
proclainia  the  gentleman,  proyed 
him  to  be  one,  although  a  rara  avis 
of  his  species.  Presently  he  drew 
a ' Times'  from  his  pocket,  and  be- 
came apparently  absorbed  in  its  pe- 
rosal.  let,  from  time  to  time, 
when  I  tumed  my  head  in  his  direc- 
tion, I  enconnteied  the  gaze  of  his 
yery  light  blue  eyes,  which  led  me 
to  suspect  that' the' Times 'seryed 
only  as  a  coyer  for  a  counter  ob- 
seryation  on  his  side  of  his  fellow- 
passengers.  He  betrayed  no  fur- 
ther signs  of  excitement  until  we 
had  reached  the  last  station  before 
Burton ;  and  then,  flinging  aside  his 
paper,  his  rug,  and  other  incum- 
brtmoes,  he  caJled  loudly  to  one  ^of 
the  g:ncaxls. 

'Here,  let  me  out,  will  you?  Now 
take  tiie  dorgs  out,  will  you  ?  Not 
that  way,  you  confounded  fool.  Who 
but  an  icQot  eyer  seized  hold  of  a 
dorg  by  his  ears?  Hero,  Brown, 
you  take  them,  and  mind  you  get 
'em  home  at  once,  and  wash  Pluto's 
eyes  with  warm  water.  I  don't 
know  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  them.' 

These  last  directions  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  looking  like  agame- 
keeper,  who  touched  his  hat  in  re- 
ply, and  led  off  the  'dorgs' — ^yalu- 
able  animals,  no  doubt,  as  they 
were  objects  of  such  intense  solici- 
tude to  their  master,  but  in  my 
humble  estimation  a  miserable  look- 
ing set. 

Lord  Gopplestone's  carriage  was 
waiting  at  the  station  for  us,  and  a 
dog-cart  as  wdl,  into  which  I  saw  our 
impetuous  fellow-trayeUer  mount 
as  we  droye  off. 

'  Papa,  who  can  that  strange  look- 
ing man  be?' I  asked.  'Heisgoing 
to  Burton,  I  am  sure,  for  that  is 
Lord  Gopplestone's  groom  with  the 
dog-cari' 

My  fother  laughed.  'Why  that 
is  Thomhill.  I  haye  neyer  Tseen 
him  since  he  was  a  boy.    He  has 


only  lately  come  to  liye  at  his  place 
near  hero,  as  he  has  a  yery  large  pro- 
perty in  Hampshire.  I  hear  he  is 
one  of  the  queerest  men  in  exist- 
ence, but  a  good  fellow  and  im- 
mensely rich.' 

Burton  Park  is  one  of  the  show- 
places  of  the  county.  It  stands  in 
a  yery  fine  park,  with  magnificent 
timber  and  cedars  innumerable. 
The  house  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
no  yery  defined  arohitecture,  but  it 
is  yery  grand  and  imposing— an 
immense  pile  of  building  cased  in 
Bath  stona  The  interior  is  equally 
splendid— a  long  suite  of  beautiful 
rooms,  with  a  stimrcase  of  pure  white 
marble,  of  palatial  size  and  beauty ; 
and  all  belonging  to  the  best  and 
mildest  host  aad  hostess  in  the  world. 

It  was  nearly  fiye  o'clock  when 
we  reached  Burton.  Lady  Gopple^ 
stone  was  in  the  library  when  wo 
were  announced. 

'  My  dear  child,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  kissed 
me  affectionately,  and  then  intro- 
duced me  to  some  other  people  in 
the  room.  After  I  had  answered 
her  numerous  inquiries  for  my  mo- 
ther. Aunt  Tabitha,  Bob,  and  all 
my  belongings,  she  lefb  me  to  go 
and  talk  to  my  father ;  and  whilst  I 
drank  my  cup  of  tea,  I  scrutinized 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room. 
First,  my  glance  rested  on  a  yery 
pretty  woman  seated  in  a  low  chair 
opposite  to  me,  and  whom  Lady 
Gopplestone  had  called  Mrs.  Single- 
ion.  She  was  exquisitely  fair,  witii 
large  blue  eyes,  delicate  features, 
and  rippling  golden  hair,  which  her 
dress  of  dark-blue  yel^yet  set  off  to 
perfection.  She  was  a  yery  dainty- 
looking  littie  person,  small  and 
mignonne,  like  a  Dresden  shep- 
herdess f  but  as  I  looked  at  b^, 
there  was  a  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  &ce  which  I  did  not 
nke— a  half  satirical,  fiEuthless  look 
in  her  blue  eyes,  that  impressed  me 
unpleasantiy.  She  kept  those  same 
blue  eyes  fixed  on  me,  eyeing  me 
from  head  to  foot,  and  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  crept  oyer  me 
during  this  unflinching  scrutiny. 
A  yery  tsJl  young  man  was  stand- 
ing, or  rather  leaning,  nonchaJantiy 
a^nst  the  comer  of  the  mantel- 
piece, near  her.    He  was  slightiy 
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and  graceftilly  bnilt,  with  a  face 
fair  as  a  woman's,  and  almost  as 
effeminate.  A  long  light  moustache, 
curling  hair,  and  very  long,  droop- 
ing whiskers,  formed  a  Mnd  of 
framework  to  his  very  delicate  coun- 
tenance, the  prevailing  expression  of 
which  was  a  languid  disdain  of 
everything  in  the  world  but  himself. 
When  Lady  Copplestone  had  intro- 
duced &im  to  me  as  Lord  Edward 
Earr,  he  had  acknowledged  the 
ceremony  by  slightly  raising  his 
oyebrows,  and  honouring  me  with  a 
fixed  stare  from  his  half-closed  eyes. 
He  was  evidently  a  very  great  swell 
in  his  own  estimation;  and  if  in- 
tense conceit,  and  an  immense  share 
of  self-confidence,  go  to  make  up 
the  requirements  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  swell,  he  was  not 
^  wrong  in  his  calculations. 

Presently  Mrs.  Singleton  raised 
herself  from  her  recumbent  attitude, 
and  beg^  a  conversation  with  me, 
as  follows : — 

'Are  you  fond  of  dancing.  Miss 
Vavasour  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  it.' 

'Do  you  ride?' 

'Yes,  I  ride.' 

'Have  you  brought  your  horse? 
Perhaps  you  do  not  int^d  going  to 
the  meet  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  hope  to  go,  as  Lord  Oop- 
plestone  is  ^ing  to  give  me  a  mount 
on  one  of  ms  horses/ 

'Oh,  indeed!'  (with  a  shade  of 
superciliousness  in  her  tone  which 
at  once  aroused  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment in  my  mind.)  'Are  you  going 
to  ride  his  grey  pony  ?' 

Conquering  my  shyness :  '  No, 
not  his  grey  pony.  I  never  ride  a 
pony,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.' 

'You  ore  ambitious,  I  see,'  with 
an  aggravating  smile.  At  this 
juncture  Lord  Edward  Karr  roused 
himself  to  observe,  in  a  languid 
tone,  addressing  Mrs.  Singleton,  but 
talkmg  at  me — 

'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  race 
of  young  ladies  should  so  misplace 
their  ambition  as  to  allow  it  to  lead 
them  into  places  where  they  are 
only  in  the  way,  and  where  their 
presence  is  a  great  bore.  If  a 
woman  can  ride,  as  you  can,  Mrs. 
Singleton,  and  as  very  few  do,  then 
by  all  means  let  them  indulge  the 


bent  of  their  inclinations ;  but  I 
should  like  to  frame  a  new  law,  by 
which  all  young  ladies  should  be 
interdicted  from  getting  in  peoples' 
way  in  a  hunting  field,  where  their 
absence  is  more  acceptable  than 
their  company.' 

Mrs.  Singleton  smiled,  but  I  sat 
boiling  over  with  indignation  at  thus 
unprovoked  attack.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  Lady  Oopplestone  asked 
me  to  go  upstairs  at  this  moment, 
or  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
have  said  or  done. 

As  we  crossed  the  hall.  Lord 
Ck)pplestone  met  us.  I  had  always 
been  an  especial  pet  of  his.  Many  a 
time  during  the  course  of  my  life  had 
he  obtained  for  me  immunities  from 
school-room  discipline,  even  in  de- 
fiance of  Aunt  Tabitha,  and  had 
always  stood  my  friend  in  need. 

'Well,  Nelly,  my  dear,  let  me 
look  at  you,'  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
jovial  manner,  after  having  kissed 
me  on  both  sides  of  my  fiu^e,  after 
the  fashion  of  other  days.  'Well, 
upon  my  word,  you  are  blooming. 
How  many  hearts  do  you  intend  to 
break,  I  should  like  to  know?' 

'  None  that  I  know  of,'  I  reph'ed, 
laughing;  'but.  Lord  Oopplestone, 
I  have  something  to  ask  you.' 

'Oh,  if  vou  are  going  to  tell 
secrets,  I  shall  leave  you  two  to 
yourselves,'  said  Lady  Copplestona 
'  You  know  your  way  to  the  blue- 
room,  in  the  east  gallery,  Nelly,  so 
you  can  go  there  when  you  l&e.' 
And  she  left  us. 

'What  is  it,  you  little  witeh?' 
asked  Lord  Oopplestone ;  '  some 
mischief?' 

'  What  am  I  to  ride  to-morrow  ?' 
I  asked,  breathlessly. 

'  Oh,  tbaf  s  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  there's 
Skylark  for  you,  Nelly.  I  know  you 
can  ride:  you  would  not  be  your 
father's  daughter  if  you  could  not ; 
and  Skylark  is  not  fit  for  any  one 
who  can't  ride,  I  can  tell  you ;  but 
you  are  not  afraid  ?' 

'  Oh,  no !'  I  answered,  boldly,  for- 
getting all  other  considerations  in 
my  intense  desire  of  proving  to 
those  two  impertinent  people  I  had 
left  in  the  library  that  I  could  ride, 
which  was  a  fact  they  evidently 
doubted. 

'  That  is  all  settled  then,  Nelly,' 
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Baul  Lord  Oopplestone,  who  was 
fdways  pleased  to  indnlge  me  on 
any  terms.  'Now  yon  shall  give 
me  a  kiss  for  thai' 

'  I' will  giye  yon  as  many  as  yon 
please/  I  replied,  langhing.  And 
after  snbmitting  to  another  hearty 
ttdnte,  Iran  np  the  stairs,  on  my  way 
to  the  bine-room  in  the  east  gallery. 

I  diure  say  Margaret  wondered 
what  possible  oanse  there  conld  be 
for  my  long  fit  of  abstraotion  dnring 
the  progress  of  my  toilette,  with 
the  most  becoming  of  dresses 
stietohed  ont  before  me  on  the  bed, 
and  clnsters  of  bright  camelias 
arranged  by  her  skilful  hands  for 
my  adornment  The  fact  was,  my 
state  of  mind  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  person  who  had 
rashly  embarked  on  an  enterprise 
&r  beyond  his  qnalifications  and 
power  of  aooomplishmeni  I  knew 
perfectly  well  what  kind  of  animal 
was  Slq^lark— a  first-class  hnnter, 
with  a  first-class  spirit  into  the 
bargain.  Still  firesh  in  my  memory 
was  a  certain  fierce  struggle  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Copplestone's 
groom  on  a  memorable  occasion 
whcm  I  had  gone  out  on  the  grey 
pony  to  see  an  otter  hunt.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  only  spoken  truth- 
fully at  the  moment  when  I  told 
Lord  Ck>pplestane  that  I  was  not 
afraid,  but  that  it  was  a  daring  air 
tampt  I  could  not  conceal  from  my- 
sel£  My  own  quiet  Daisy  at  home 
was  not  exactly  a  fitting  preparation 
for  a  ride  across  country  on  Skylark. 
I  had,  as  I  haye  already  observed, 
been  out  once  or  twice  with  Jack, 
and  he  had  said  that  I  had  taken 
my  fences  gallantly,  and '  could  go ;' 
but  ilien  it  was  an  easy  country, 
and  Jack  had  mounted  me  on  his 
quietest  horse.  Morning  Star,  which 
I  had  often  ridden.  I  knew  enough 
of  hunting  to  appreciate  the  differ^ 
moe  eidstmg  between  a  long  stretch 
of  the  open,  and  enclosures  with 
yery  stiff  impediments,  which  I  had 
actually  undertaken  to  ride  over  on 
a  horse  beyond  my  powers  of  con- 
trol, I  went  over  all  the  difficulties 
to  which  I  had  committed  myself; 
but  '  Mutare  vel  timere  spemo '  is 
the  motto  of  the  Yavasonrs,  and  I 
never  once  filtered  in  my  puiposa 
Had  X  indeed  been  inclined  to  do  so^ 


Mrs.  Singleton's  mocking  smile,  and 
that  impertinent  man's  rudeness, 
would  have  been  sufficient  incen- 
tives to  daring  anything.  My  father 
always  said  that  I  had  the  seat  for 
hunting,  square  and  firm ;  and  Jack 
has  complimented  me  more  than 
once  on  my  '  light  hand.'  To  these 
and  the  good  foyour  of  fortune  I 
commended  myself. 

I  cut  short  Margtiref  s  incessant 
chatter  about  the  '  quantity  of  grand 
folks '  staying  in  the  house,  by  ab- 
ruptly asking  her  what  horse  Mrs. 
Singleton  was  going  to  ride  to-mor- 
row, forgetting  that  I  might  as  well 
haye  inquired  of  the  little  goose 
where  the  hounds  were  to  meet  on 
the  following  morning. 

'Lor,  miss!  I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure ;  but  I  can  tell  yon  her  maid 
showed  me  such  a  lot  of  lovely 
dresses,  and  she's  going  to  wear  at 
the  ball  a ' 

'Never  mind  her  dresses,  Mar- 
garet,' I  interrupted,  impatiently. 
'Tell  Isaac  I  must  see  him  this 
evening ;  there  ydll  be  no  one  in  the 
billiard-room  after  dinner,  and  I 
must  see  him,  mind,  Margaret.' 

'There,  miss!  yon  do  look  nice, 
that's  certain,'  exclaimed  Margiuet, 
triumphantly,  as  she  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  my  dress ;  '  but  I  dont 
suppose  yon  care  for  anything  be- 
sides hunting  and  riding.' 

Mai^aret  was  mistaken,  however. 
I  am  not  at  all  above  those  frivoli- 
ties and  yanities  which  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha  sometimes  expatiates  on.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
wishing  to  look  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  that  the  fact  of  being  well 
dressed  is  an  immense  advantage. 
It  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  moral  effect 
also  on  the  person,  so  to  speak.  If 
once  you  feel  confident  that  your 
get-up  defies  criticism,  you  cease  to 
think  about  yourself,  and  are  free  to 
enjoy,  in  an  honest  and  unconcerned 
way,  what  is  going  on  around  you. 
But  admit  the  painfrd  consciousness 
of  ill-assorted  colours,  badly-fitting 
gloyes,  or  an  unbecoming  dress,  and 
you  are  at  once  a  victim  to  all  kinds 
of  torturing  imaginations,  together 
with  the  conviction  that  your  un- 
fortunate appearance  serves  as  an 
object  for  the  condemnatory  remarks 
of  eyery  one  in  the  room. 
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Yes!  the  cerise  and  white  diees 
was  a  perfect  success^  and  Mar- 
garet had  placed  the  camelias  in 
my  hair  witn  a  taste  worthy  of  fiuiy 
fingers.  Jack  says  I  have  the  Irish 
combination  of  violet  eyes  and  dark 
hair.  I  hope  I  am  not  vain,  but  I 
confess  to  a  thrill  of  gratification  as 
I  surveyed  myself  in  the  pier-glass, 
and  for  the  moment  Mrs.  Singleton, 
Lord  Edward  Earr,  and  Skylark 
were  forgotten. 

I  met  my  father  on  the  stairs  asl 
went  down. 

'  Well,  upon  my  word,  Nelly,'  he 
said,  '  I  don't  know  if  you  won't 
cut  out  Nancy  Coles.* 

'  Am  I  all  right,  papa?' 

*  You  are  certainly  not  all  wrong, 
Nelly,'  he  answered,  laughing,  but 
in  a  tone  of  complete  satiiSaction. 

'  Papa,'  I  said,  thinking  it  best  to 
break  the  subject  suddenly  to  him, 
'I  am  going  to  ride  Sl^lark  to- 
morrow.' 

'  The  deuce  you  are,  Nelly,'  he 
replied,  in  rather  a  startled  tone. 

'Yes,  darling.  Now  don't  you 
say  a  word  agcdnst  it,  please.  I  am 
not  a  bit  afraid ;  you  know  I  can 
ride ;  and  I  have  a  particular  wish 
to  ride  Skylark  to-monow.' 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  a 
pet  weakness  of  my  fiither  is  the  be- 
lief that  I  can  accomplish  anything 
that  I  wish  to  do.  It  is  true  that 
he  oft^n  succumbs  to  objections 
raised  by  Aunt  Tabitha,  who  has 
the  wit  to  make  my  dear,  gentle 
mother  (whose  wishes  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  opposing)  the  mouth- 
piece of  her  absurd  scruples ;  but  it 
is  not  from  any  shaken  conviction 
on  his  part  that  my  &ther  gives  in. 
Luckily  I  now  had  the  field  to  my- 
self; my  &ther  only  looked  a  little 
grave. 

*  Papa,  that  Mrs.  Singleton  pro- 
posed my  riding  the  grey  pony— 
fimcy  that!  and  as  to  Lord  Edvraod 
Earr,  you  should  have  heard  how 
contemptuously  he  spoke  about  my 
going  out  to-morrow.' 

My  &ther  laughed,  and  rubbed 
his  hands. 

*  Ah,  I  see  it  now !  So  you  wish 
to  prove  to  them  that  even  Skylark 
is  not  beyond  your  deserts.  Well, 
Nelly,  recollect  I  exact  one  promise, 
that  if  you  find  he  is  more  un- 


manageable than  you  think  now, 
you  will  return.' 

'  Very  well,  papa,'  I  replied,  duti- 
fally ;  and  I  thought,  '  How  in  the 
world  can  I  redeem  that  promise, 
when  lalready  know  he  is  too  much 
forme?' 

Our  railway  Mend,  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  was  standing  near  the  door 
when  we  entered  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  fall  of  people.  £08  cos- 
tume of  the  morning  had  struck  me 
as  being  strange  in  tiie  extreme,  but 
his  appearance  now  was,  if  possible, 
more  striking.  All  light  and  no 
shadow  will,  perhaps,  best  express 
my  sense  of  its  general  effect  The 
figures  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons 
in  a  child's  toy  ark  recurred  to  my 
mind  as  I  looked  at  him.  Mr. 
Thornhill  spoke  to  my  &ther,  with 
whom  I  supposed  he  had  previously 
renewed  his  acquaintance,  and  then, 
in  spasmodic  accents,  requested  an 
introduction  to  myself.  -  He  was  so 
very  extraordinary  that  I  confess  to 
a  recoil  from  his  advances,  and 
gladly  availed  myself  of  a  vacant 
seat  on  the  sofiEi  by  Lady  Ck>pple- 
stone.  There  were  some  people 
staying  in  the  house  whom  I  knew, 
and  many  who  were  strangers  to 
me.  There  appeared  to  be  omy  two 
girls  of  the  party  besides  myself— 
tiie  Miss  Veres;  the  eldest  a  very 
tall,  handsome,  fur  girl,  with  rather 
a  forbidding  turn  S[  countenance; 
the  youngest  a  small,  sparkling  bru- 
nette, with  large,  laughing  ^es,  and 
a  very  pretty  fiic& 

Mrs.  Singleton  certainly  knew 
how  to  drees.  She  was  looking  like 
a  naiad,  in  a  pale  green  dress,  co- 
vered with  rich,  white  lace,  and 
water  lilies  in  her  soft,  golden  hair. 
She  had  a  pretty,  childish  manner, 
which  was  very  attractive;  espe- 
cially so,  I  should  say,  to  the  inale 
creation,  who,  I  obe^e,  can  be 
decoyed  into  the  most  servile  sub- 
mission to  any  caprice  of  the  weaker 
sex,  provided  only  it  be  seasoned 
delicately  by  an  implied  compli- 
ment to  their  superior  powers,  or  to 
their  superior  something.  So  blindly 
and  happily  vain  are  our  lords  of 
creation  1  Mrs.  Singleton  was,  I 
believe,  a  perfect  mistress  of  this 
art  She  lode  the  devotion  of  her 
admirers  with  a  light  hand,  know- 
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ing  how  to  use  the  cnrb  when  re- 
quired. At  the  present  moment  she 
was  talking  and  laughing  merrily 
(making  no  end  of  pretty  panto- 
mimic gestures  with  her  tiny  hands) 
to  a  gentleman,  who  was  evidently 
listening  to  her  with  an  amused 
expression  on  his  face,  such  as  the 
prattle  of  a  lovely  child  would  call 
up.  He  was  a  tall— very  tall— man, 
about  thirty,  with  no  remarkable 
points  of  beauty  in  his  face;  and 
yet  there  was  a  something  in  the 
countenance  which  was  ten  times 
more  attractive  than  mere  positive 
I)ersonal  beauty— an  expression  of 
power  and  frankness  which  im- 
pressed you  at  once  in  his  favour ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  was  the  pre- 
vailing look  he  had  of  being  '  tho- 
roughbred all  through.' 

I  did  not  hear  what  he  was  saying 
in  reply  to  Mrs.  Singleton,  but  I 
could  see  that  his  manner  had  that 
happy  blending  of  gentle  courtesy 
and  honest  c(»diality  which  must 
have  been  appreciated  by  his  fair 
companion  in  common  with  most 
people.  Lord  Edward  Earr  was 
ensconced  in  the  depths  of  an  easy- 
chair,  studying  'The  Times,'  and 
unconscious,  I  should  say,  of  every 
passing  event.  When  dinner  was 
announced,  he  rose  indolently, 
stroked  his  silky  moustache,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton, intending,  I  imagined,  to  take 
her  in  to  dinner ;  but,  if  so,  his  aim 
was  frustrated  by  his  tardy  move- 
ments, for  the  Uttle  lady  glided  by 
him  with  some  one  else,  and  in 
answer  to  some  remark  he  made  as 
she  passed  him,  nodded  gaily,  as  if 
in  acquiescence.  I  thought  he 
would  have  paired  off  in  the  first 
flight ;  but  no,  he  seemed  too  lazy  to 
obey  any  such  law  of  precedence ; 
or,  as  I  afterwards  had  reason  to 
think,  he  had  some  sinister  motive 
for  declining  to  do  so.  When  my 
torn  came,  he  walked  up  to  me,  and 
said,  coolly,  '  I  believe  1  must  take 
you  in.  Miss  Vavasour.'  I  longed 
to  tell  him  that  I  should  infinitely 
have  preferred  being  handed  in  to 
dinner  by  the  butler ;  but  there  are 
some  things  you  can't  say,  although 
the  repression  of  them  nearly  suffo- 
cates you.  When  wo  arrived  in  the 
dining-room,  I  saw  Lord  Edward 
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take  a  rapid  survey  of  tlie  room, 
and  we  filnally  subsided  into  chairs 
flanked  on  his  side  by  Mrs.  Single- 
ton ;  and  the  meaning  of  his  taking 
me  in  to  dinner  was  at  once  ex- 
plained. To  any  older  or  married 
person  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  talk  and  make  himself  decently 
agreeable.  He  apparently  con- 
sidered that  I  should  not  require 
this  form  of  civility.  So  far  his 
manoeuvre  had  been  successful,  and 
I,  of  course,  was  grateful  accord- 
ingly. To  my  increased  annoyance, 
who  should  find  his  way  to  the 
vacant  chair  on  my.  side  but  Mr. 
Thomhill.  He  came  in  by  himself, 
BO  I  had  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
dividing  his  attention  with  his  din- 
ner, my  only  consolation  being  that 
at  all  events  he  would  redeem  me 
from  the  unpleasant  position  of 
being  left  to  my  own  reflections 
during  the  long  course  of  a  dinner, 
where  every  one  else  was  talking  or 
being  talked  to.  Mr.  Thomhill 
settled  himself  in  his  chair  with  the 
square  determination  of  a  man  who 
is  going  to  enjoy  himself  and  his 
dinner. 

'So,  you  see,  here  we  ore  ajpain. 
Miss  Vavasour,'  he  began,  with  a 
short  laugh,  the  usual  preface  to 
his  remarks.  *  Knew  your  pa  again 
directly.  Not  seen  him  for  years ; 
never  since  I  was  a  small  boy  in 
jackets  and  frills ;  odd,  isn't  it?' 

I  answered  'very  odd;'  and  I 
thought  what  an  odious  little  boy 
he  must  have  been  in  jackets  and 
frills. 

'  Fond  of  dorgs,  Miss  Vavasour  ? 
Did  you  happen  to  remark  mine 
this  afternoon  ?  very  fine  pointers, 
eh?  Happy  to  give  you  one  of 
Juno*s  puppies,  if  you  like.' 

I  expressed  myself  much  obliged, 
but  I  declined  the  offer  of  the  puppy. 
My  interlocutor  sat  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  during  the  discussion  of 
his  soup  and  fish.  Happily  for  me, 
he  was  all  for  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Presently,  however,  he  liegan  again. 

'  Fond  of  croquet,  Miss  Vavasour  ? 
Of  course  you  are ;  all  young  ladies 
play  croquet.  I'm  not  a  bad  hand 
at  it  myself.  Not  pleasant,  though, 
if  you  chance  to  give  your  foot  a 
crack  instcxid  of  the  Imll,  particu- 
larly when  you  happen  to  have  you 
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know  what  on  one  Bide  of  it'  Of 
course  the  wretch  meant  a  com,  and 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  add, 
lowering  his  tone  confidentially, 
'  But  I  can  tell  you  such  a  famous 
remedy  for  thai  Why,  hang  it  I 
I've  cured  half  a  dozen  peopla  A 
bad  thing  to  have  for  croquet,  you 
know.* 

'This  is  a  pleasant  position,'  I 
mentally  observed,  '  being  seated 
between  a  fop  and  a  fool.'  I  en- 
deavoured to  lead  Mr.  Thomhiirs 
thoughts  in  a  more  congenial  direc- 
tion by  remarking  the  flowers  on 
the  table. 

'Yes,  beautiful  roses,  ain't  they? 
Wm  you  come  over  and  see  my 
gardens  at  Newton  Towers,  Miss 
Vavasour,  and  the  conservatory? 
I'm  very  partial  to  violets.  These 
are  very  fine  ones,'  Eluding  to  a 
very  large  bunch  of  double  violets 
he  wore  in  his  buttonhole. 

'  Yes,  they  are,'  I  replied ;  '  I  am 
very  fond  of  those  Eussian  violets.' 

'Are  you?  Oh,  then,  do  have 
these.'  And  Mr.  Thomhill  began 
to  tear  the  flowers  out  of  his  coat, 
into  which  they  were  fiastened  so 
successfully  that  his  exertions  to 
remove  them  drew  upon  me  the 
first  languid  notice  from  Lord  Ed- 
ward Earr,  who  had  hitherto  been 
engrossed  in  his  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Singleton. 

'Pray,  Miss  Vavasour,  don't  let 
that  poor  fellow  tear  himself  to 
pieces.  It  is  quite  distressing  to 
see  him ;  you  young  ladies  have  no 
compassion.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  for,  in 
fact,  my  energetic  neighbour's  ef- 
forts promised  flEiir  to  do  some 
grievous  damage  to  himself.  An- 
other wrench,  however,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  he  laid  the  violets  in 
triumph  by  my  plate.  '  There, 
Miss  Vavasour;  they're  sweet,  ain't 
they  ?  and,  upon  my  word,  they  are 
exactly  the  shade  of  your  eyes.' 

'Your  friend  is  poetical  in  his 
expressions,'  remarked  Lord  Ed- 
ward on  the  other  side,  to  which  I 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

Mr.  Thomhill  became  again  en- 
grossed by  his  dinner,  and  Lord 
Edward  resumed  his  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Singleton,  affording  me 
no  interval  of  sosp^ise  to  make  a 


single  observation,  had  I  been  so 
inclined,  which  I  was  not.  It  is 
possible  that  some  compunctions 
may  have  visited  his  languid  lord- 
ship's mind,  for  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  course  he  commenced  a 
kind  of  catechism,  to  the  following 


'I  suppose  you  are  looking  for- 
ward with  great  pleasure  to  the  ball 
to-morrow?' 

'Yes!  Are  you?'  in  a  tone  of 
innocent  inquiry. 

'  Me !'  in  a  tone  of  slight  disdain, 
at  the  plebeian  notion  of  enjoying  a 
country  ball.  '  It  will  be  amusing, 
I  dare  say.  Country  balls  are  al- 
ways diverting.  People  seem  to 
ms^e  such  a  business  of  dancing; 
and  the  young  ladies  go  at  it  with 
such  good  will.  It  is  quite  as- 
tonishing. Country  balls  are  a  bore, 
too,  for  you  are  expected  to  ask 
people  to  dance.' 

'  That  must  be  a  bore,  certainly; 
but  are  you  quite  sure  tiiat  such  a 
sacrifice  is  expected  from  you  ?' 

'  I  am  afindd  it  is  an  objectionable 
necessity.' 

'  I  thmk  it  quite  possible  that  you 
may  be  mistaken  m  your  sense  of 
duty  on  that  point,  and  that  the 
young  ladies  do  not  dream  of  such 
a  condescension  on  your  pari  I 
certainly  cannot  answer  for  them ;  but 
judging  from  my  own  very  limited 
experience  of  London  men,  I  should 
say  that  country  young  ladies  would 
rather  they  should  follow  the  bent 
of  their  inclinations  than  the  dictates 
of  their  polite  scruples.' 

'Oh,  indeed  I  May  I  ask  what 
has  led  you  to  a  conclusion  so  un- 
flattering to  them  ?' 

'  Why  the  veiy  apparent  feet 
that  they — ^the  London  men  I  mean 
—are  too  apt  to  mistake  imperti- 
nence for  wit,  and  the  most  absurd 
conceit  for  refinement  ^of  manners, 
I  suppose.' 

'Dear  me  I  Your  experience  must 
have  been  unfortunate.  Miss  Vava- 
sour.' 

'Well,  perhaps  it  has;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  quite  &ir  to  judge  of 
the  many  by  the  solitary  exceptions.' 

'And  pray,  then,  have  you  met 
with  this  solitary  exception  ?' 

'  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  answer 
the  question ;  but  I  have  no  objeo- 
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tion  to  gratify  yoor  curioeily,  if  you 
particalarly  wish  it/ 

'  Tee,  I  am  anxions  to  hear/ 

'  Well,  then,  in  this  very  honse  I 
baye  met  with  this  exception/ 

'  Since  >otir  arrival  to-day  ?' 

*  Yes,  since  my  arrival  here  to-day/ 

'How  very  amnsing!  Do  you 
know  many  London  men  ?* 

'  I  only  know  one  in  this  honse, 
unless  my  other  neighbour  is  a 
London  man/ 

With  a  look  of  supreme  contempt 
at  the  unconscious  Mr.  ThornhiU, 
'I  should  call  him  a  &rmer.  Who 
is  the  other  you  allude  to  ?* 

'  I  wonder  you  ask  the  question/ 

'You  are  certainly  most  compli- 
mentary, Mss  Vavasour.  Now  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  overcome 
with  confusion  at  your  rebuke/ 

His  coolness  almost  exasperated 
me,  but  I  replied  oirelessly — 

'  Don't  imagine  so  for  a  moment. 
A  man  who  has  the  audacity  to  be 
uncivil  to  a  lady  can  never  have 
the  grace  to  appear  confused/  And 
with  this  concluding  remark  I 
turned  my  shoulder  upon  him,  but 
not  before  I  had  seen  a  look  in  his 
&ce  which  satisfied  me  that  the  last 
hit  had  told. 

I  presumed  tiiat  Mr.  Thomhil] 
had  overheard  a  portion  of  our  con- 
versation, for  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
'  Bravo,  Miss  Vavasour,  you  gave  it 
him  then  in  fine  style — cut  him 
down.  He  won't  hy  that  on  again 
in  a  hurry.    I  do  admire  pluck/ 

I  was  silent,  for  I  did  not  at  all 
care  to  enlighten  Mr.  Thomhill  on 
the  subject;  but  I  felt  a  certain  sa- 
tis&ction  in  the  belief  that  Lord 
Edward  Karr  would  know  in  future 
that  country  young  ladies  are  not 
so  incapable  of  self-defence  as  he 
had  imagined  tiiem  to  be. 

Before  we  left  the  dinner-table  he 
had,  however,  the  el&ontery  to  ha- 
zard a  second  attempt  at  conversa- 
tion. 

'Do  yon  like  dinner-parties.  Miss 
Vavasour?  have  you  enjoyed  this 
one,  for  instance  ?' 

'  Do  you  mean,'  I  asked,  not  ap- 
pearing to  understand  him,  'whe- 
ther I  like  my  turbot,  and  venison, 
and  champagne?  yes,  very  much 
indeed.  I  was  very  hungry  when  I 
sat  down  to  dinner/ 


Lord  Edward  looked  at  me  sus- 
piciously ;  he  was  beginning  to  dis- 
trust me ;    I  saw  that 

'  That  was  not  precisely  my  mean- 
ing. Miss  Vavasour.' 

'I  suppose  the  enjoyment  of  a 
dinner  party  in  another  sense  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  people,  or 
rather  on  the  person  who  takes  yon 
in  to  dinner ;  of  course,  therefore,  I 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  indulge  in 
the  vain  expectation  that  mine 
would  be  a  pleasant  one  to-night, 
consequently  I  am  not  disappointed.' 

The  ladies  were  moving  out  of 
the  room  as  I  said  this  deliberately ; 
and  as  I  followed  them,  I  felt  that 
this  time  I  had  the  best  of  ii 

I  knew  that  Isaac  would  be  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  billiard-room,  so  I 
managed  to  slip  away  there  nnpep- 
ceived  instead  of  going  into  the 
drawing-room.  There  he  was,  true 
to  his  appointment 

'  Did  you  want  me.  Miss  Nelly?* 
he  asked.  '  I've  been  a  fearing  that 
some  of  the  quality  would  be  coming 
in,  and  a  finding  me  here,  so  I  kept 
nigh  the  door,  for  what  should  I 
have  tolled  them.  Miss  Nelly  ?' 

'That  you  were  waiting  for  me, 
Isaac.  And  now  this  is  what  I  want 
you  for:  I  am  going  out  to-morrow 
with  the  hounds.' 

'And  what  be  you  going  to  ride. 
Miss  Nelly,  then?  You  can't  have 
your  pa's  hack,  for  he's  gone  and 
hurted  his  foot,  drat  him !' 

'  I  don't  want  papa's  hack,  Isaac : 
I  am  going  to  ride  Lord  Copple- 
stone's  hunter.  Skylark.' 

Isaac  opened  his  eyes,  speechless 
with  amazement  '  Why  what  be 
you  a  thinking  of  now,  Wsa  Nelly  ?' 
he  at  last  ejaculated. 

Isaac,  of  course,  would  make  ob- 
jections, I  knew  that  beforehand; 
but  I  was  prepared  to  overcome 
them.  'I  am  going  to  ride  Skylark, 
Isaac.  Papa  knows  it,  so  why  do 
you  look  so  astonished?' 

'  Why,  Miss  Nelly,  he  aint  fit  for 
you  to  ride ;  not  that  IVe  anything 
to  say  against  the  horse— he's  a 
splendid  one,  thaf  s  sure ;  but  you 
couldn't  hold  him,  and  then  you'd 
get  frightened,  and  there'd  be  a 
smasher.' 

'Don't  talk  nonsense,  Isaac;  I 
can  hold  him,  and  I  sl^ll  not  be 
oa 
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frightened  or  have  a  smasher,  as 
yon  call  it,  which  means,  I  suppose, 
a  falL  You  taught  me  to  ride,  lo- 
coUect,  Isaac.'  This  last  obserya- 
tion  touched  Isaac's  amour  propre, 
as  I  intended  it  should  do. 

*  Well,  and  so  I  did  teach  'you. 
Miss  Nelly;  and  though  I  says  it 
who  shouldn't,  I've  been  and  taught 
you  properly.  Maybe  you  could 
ride  Skylark ;  you're  a  good  hand, 
and  plenty  of  pluck — but,  mind  you, 
pluck  aint  everything.  And  if  you 
should  get  a  banging  big  &11,  what's 
your  pa  and  me  to  say  when  we  get 
home  again?  My  stars  I  I  can  see 
Mrs.  Tabitha ' 

'  1  shan't  get  a  M,  Isaac,'  I  re- 
plied, although  I  secretly  felt  such 
a  contingency  to  be  the  reverse  of 
impossible.  'And,  for  goodness' 
sake,  don't  talk  about  Aunt  Tabitha 
now.  This  is  what  I  want  you  to 
do:  find  out  all  about  Skylark 
from  Lord  Gopplestone's  groom. 
It  is  just  as  well  to  know  before- 
hand if  he  has  any  particular  ways 
or  tricks,  thaf  s  all.' 

My  confident  manner  ^reassured 
old  Isaac.  There's  nothing  like 
putting  a  good  feuse  on  a  matter. 
If  I  had  shown  the  sUghtest  symp- 
toms of  doubt,  or  a  trace  of  my  own 
private  misgivings  on  the  subject, 
Isaac's  own  apprehensions  would 
have  increased  tenfold,  and  his  re- 
presentations might  have  succeeded 
in  upsetting  all  remaining  confi- 
dence in  myself.  As  it  was  his 
scruples  were  vanquished,  and  ho 
subsequently  confided  to  Marga- 
ret:— 

'They're  a  pair  on  'em— Miss 
Kelly  and  Skylark ;  I  seed  that  by 
the  devil  in  her  eye.  She's  set  her 
heart  on  it ;  and  there  wam't  no 
mortal  use  in  a-t]7ing  to  turn  her 
from  it' 

Isaac  and  I  parted  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  gather 
all  necessary  information  concern- 
ing 'the  ways'  of  Skylark;  and  I 
hastened  back  to  the  drawing-room. 
That  very  long  half-hour  after  din- 
ner is  always  a  good  opportunity  for 
testing  the  respective  merits  and 
demerits  of  women,  as  they  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  A  woman 
may  be  charming  to  a  man — and 
repelling  to  one  of  her  own  sex. 


Some  ill-natured  people,  indeed,  say 
that  one  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  other ;  but  of  course  I  don't 
agree  to  that  heresy— at  any  rate 
there  are  happy  exceptions,  who  are 
&6cinating  iJjke  to  men,  women, 
and  children.  I  don't  think  Mrs. 
Singleton  cared  to  belong  to  this 
class.  Certainly  in  the  society  of 
her  own  sex  she  seemed  to  col- 
lapse into  a  graceful  muteness- 
only  opening  her  pretty  lips  at  in- 
tervals, to  give  utterance  to  some 
remark  the  reverse  of  good-natured. 
Between  her  and  the  tall  Miss  Yere 
there  was  evidently  no  love  lost. 
The  latter  was  one  of  those  imperial 
kind  of  people,  who  never  conde- 
scend to  any  feeling  so  inferior  as 
spite,  but  who  repay  it  with  interest 
in  a  more  straightforward  manner. 
Her  good-natured  pretty  little  sister 
laughed  away  the  effects  of  Miss 
Yere's  uncompromising  retorts  to 
the  treacherous  purrings  of  Mrs. 
Singleton,  who  would  say  the  sharp- 
est thingiswith  the  most  innocent 
smile  on  her  lovely  childish  £Eu:e. 
I  liked  the  Yeres ;  but  there  was  a 
charming  Mrs.  Forbes  of  the  party, 
to  whom  I  felt  even  more  attslched. 
She  was  a  bright,  joyous,  loveablo- 
looking  woman,  with  a  piquancy  in 
her  manner  and  tone  of  voice,  and  a 
kind  frank  way  of  speaking,  which 
were  very  taking.  There  was  a 
slight  dash  of  independence  and 
decision  in  everything  she  said  and 
did,  accompanied  by  the  most  per- 
fect tact;  and  the  result  of  this 
happy  combination  was  the  |)ower 
of  always  saying  the  right  thmg  at 
the  right  time— not  the  prompting 
of  diplomatic  motives,  but  a  welling 
up  from  the  productive  sources  of  a 
well-bred  nature  and  a  kind  heart 
We  soon  became  better  acquaint- 
ed; and  by  th^  time  the  gen- 
tlemen came  in  from  their  wine  we 
were  ra^dly  progressing  into  a  de- 
clared fnendship.  She  told  me  the 
names  of  the  people  I  did  not  know. 
'  That  is  my  husband,  my  dear,'  she 
said,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  who  a 
very  tall,  elderly,  distinguished-look- 
ing man  was.  'I  was  engaged  to  him, 
I  believe,  when  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  wait 
for  me  until  I  was  eighteen.  We 
have  been  married  ten  years;  and  I 


Dnwn  bj  M.  Wlatn  Bdwarda.] 
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have  nerer  repenisd  thai  step,  al- 
though there  IS  a  difference  of  fiT&- 
and-tweniy  years  between  ns.  I 
shotild  not  have  done  as  the  wife  of 
a  young  man — I'm  too  fond  of 
having  my  own  way.  That  man 
talking  to  General  Forbes  is  Sir 
Hugh  Straoey.  Ah!  he  is  a  nice 
fellow— and  I  can  tell  yon  he  passed 
some  very  complimentary  remarks 
on  a  certain  young  lady  sitting  op- 
posite to  us  at  dinner.  By  the  way, 
he  said  he  knew  your  brother  yeiy 
well;— you  have  a  brother  in  the 
Guards,  haven't  you?  Sir  Hugh 
was  in  them,  in  the  Crimea,  but  he 
has  left  the  army  now.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  same  man  whom 
I  had  observed  talking  to  Mrs.  Sin- 
gleton before  dinner,  came  up  tons. 

'Now  I  know  you  are  talking 
scandal,  Mrs.  Forbes ;  so  I  am  come 
to  put  a  stop  to  ii  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  mtroduce  me  to  Miss 
Vavasour.' 

'  I  was  just  abusing  you.  Sir  Hugh,' 
returned  Mrs.  Forbes,  laughing ;  '  so 
you  must  make  your  complaints  to 
Miss  Vavasour,  and  try  to  redeem 
your  character.  Allow  me,  my  dear, 
to  introduce  Sir  Hugh  Stracey.' 
And  as  she  went  away  to  talk  to 
Bomeone  else.  Sir  Hugh  took  pos- 
session of  her  vacant  seat 

'  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where. Miss  Vavasour,'  he  said, 
'liom  your  likeness  to  my  friend 
Jack.  Has  that  perfidious  fellow 
nover  mentioned  my  name  to  you? 
— ^We  are  old  cronies.' 

'  Oh  yes,  often,'  I  replied.  And 
indeed  I  was  well  aware  that  this 
same  Sir  Hugh  Straoey.  had  helped 
Jack  out  of  one  or  two  scrapes, 
when,  had  it  not  been  for  this  friend 
in  need,  of  whom  poor  Jack  had 
gpoken  in  warmest  terms  of  grati- 
tude, more  serious  results  might 
have  ensued. 

'  Jack  of  course  is  many  years  my 
junior;  but  that  didn't  prevent  our 
being  fast  fiiends.  I  have  not 
caught  sight  of  him  for  the  last  two 
years.' 

Sir  Hugh  Stracey  was  one  of 
those  people  who  have  an  easy, 
pleasant  way  of  talking,  which 
smooths  away  all  the  usual  tiresome 
preliminaries  of  making  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  in  a  very  short  time — 


thanks  in  a  measure  to  Jack,  who 
had  been  our  starting-point— I 
found  myself  conversing  as  unre- 
strainedly as  if  I  had  known  him  for 
years.  He  seemed  to  know  all  about 
my  belongings:  even  Aunt  Tabitha 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  by  reputi^ 
tion.  That  wicked  Jack  must  have 
let  him  in  to  no  end  of  £Eunily 
secrets! 

'  What  was  it  you  and  Earr  were 
discussing  at  dinner.  Miss  Vava- 
sour?'asked  Sir  Hugh,  presently. 
•You  looked  quite  excited  about 
something,  and  Earr  appeared  more 
animated  than  usual;  which  is  all 
the  more  wonderful,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  rule  of  never  talking  to 
young  ladies--afraid  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve.' 

'  It  is  a  pity,  then,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  trangress  his  rule  to-night,'  I 
replied,  growing  hot  again  at  the 
recollection  of  the  dinner. 

'  Why  ?'  asked  Sir  Hugh. 

'  Because  the  experiment  was  an 
unsuccessftd  on&  Don't,  please, 
talk  about  Lord  Edward  Earr.  In 
the  first  place,  I  don't  like  him; 
and,  secondly,  as  I  really  scarcely 
know  him,  1  might  be  unfieur.' 

'  You  are  very  just.  Miss  Vava- 
sour, at  any  rate ;  but  I  should  like 
to  ^ow  why  you  don't  like  him — 
do  tell  me.' 

'  1  think  he  is  very  cool,  and  very 
conceited.' 

'Bnt  I  thought  all  women  rather 
liked  conceit  in  a  man  sometimes.' 

'  Do  they  ?  Well,  perhaps  I  have 
not  mixed  enough  in  the  world  to 
acquire  that  taste.' 

*  Earr  is,  they  say,  very  popular 
in  general.  At  all  events  you  will 
allow  that  he  is  a  good-looking  fel- 
low—and good  looks  carry  some 
weight,  don't  they  ?' 

'  Very  possibly ;  but  I  don't  ad- 
mire LoM  Edward's  good  looks — 
they  are  too  effeminate.' 

'  Poor  Earr !  his  effeminacy  ends 
there.  I  must  say  that  in  common 
justice  to  him.  Miss  Vavasour,  there 
was  no  more  daring  rider  in  the 
charge  of  Balaklava  than  Earr ' 

'Did  he  ride  at  Balaklava?'  I 
asked,  struck  by  an  involuntaiy  re- 
spect when  I  heard  this. 

'Ah!  I  see  you  confess  to  hero- 
worship  like  aJl  women,'  observed 
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Sir  Hngfa,  laughing.  'Ton  will  like 
Earr  better  after  that,  and  forgive 
him  bis  conceit' 

'No/  I  answered  resolutely.  'I 
hate  conceit;  but  I  do  think  better 
of  him  in  that  one  respect  you  men- 
tion—for I  admire  courage  and 
daring ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Lord  Edward  Earr  can  do  some- 
thing better  than ' 

'Than  what?  Do  go  on  with 
what  you  were  going  to  say/  said 
Sir  Hugh,  as  I  checked  myself, 
not  feeling  inclined  to  repeat  the 
oonyersation  which  had  offended  m& 
'  Tou  won't  tell  me— ah !  I  shall  find 
it  out  then.  Earr  must  have  done 
something  yery  flagrant,  for  I  am 
certain  you  are  a  very  indulgent 
person.  Miss  Vavasour.' 

'  Not  when  I  am  offended/  I  re- 
plied, laughing : '  so  I  warn  you  not 
to  try.' 

'  I  want  you  to  come  and  play  a 
round  game/  said  the  pleading  voice 
of  Mrs.  Singleton,  as  she  glided  up 
to  Sir  Hugh.  'Gome  and  bank  wifii 
me.' 

'Not  for  worlds,  Mrs.  Singleton. 
I  hate  all  round  games;  and  not 
even  the  alluring  prospect  of  bank- 
ing with  you  can  tempt  me;  al- 
though I  feel  sure  it  would  lead  me 
on  to  fortune.  You  must  not  ask 
Miss  Vavasour — she  never  plays 
cards  on  principle,  and  hates  them 
as  much  as  I  do.' 

The  same  smile  which  had  before 
offended  me  crossed  Mrs.  Singleton's 
fiice.  'I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that 
your  tastes  agree  so  well/  she  re- 
torted, as  she  moved  away. 

I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
and  as  I  went  to  my  room,  I  thought 
how  glad  Jack  would  be  to  hear  that 
I  had  met  his  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Stracey. 

It  was  a  bright  November  morn- 
ing. The  light  mists  were  rolling 
away  under  the  influence  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine;  and  when  I 
opened  my  window  the  sweet  air 
came  into  the  room  sharpened  by 
the  slight  white  frost,  which  stiU 
lingered  on  the  broad  sur&ce  of  the 
park.  I  have  often  heard  Jack  say 
that  such  a  morning,  with  anticipa- 
tion of  'good  scent/  a  first-rate 
horse,  and '  a  crack  pack  of  hounds/ 


were  sufficient  to  make  a  nAn  wish 
that  'this  world  would  last  for 
ever.'  Now  all  these  advantages 
were  mine;  but  an  undercurrent  of 
very  mixed  feelings  debarred  me 
from  appreciating  tiiem  as  keenly  as 
Jack  would  have  done. 

Not  many  of  the  party  were  aa- 
Bembled  when  I  entered  the  break- 
fisust-room.  Lord  Goppleston  made 
me  take  my  old  place  by  him. 

'They  meet  at  Harleigh  Brake, 
Nelly/  he  said.  '  Skylark's  in  prime 
condition.  What  would  Aunt  Tabi- 
tha  say  ?  Shan't  I  catch  it  when  I 
oome  to  you  next  week  ?'  and  the 
jolly  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  in 
mischievous  delight,  at  the  prospect 
of  '  getting  a  rise,'  as  he  odled  it, 
out  of  Aunt  Tabitha. 

Sundry  gentlemen  in  red  coats, 
from  the  neighbouring  country- 
houses,  dropped  in  ere  breakfast 
was  over,  on  their  way  to  cover. 
The  Miss  Veres,  and  many  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  were  going  to  see 
as  much  fan  as  possible  from  the 
carriages,  Mrs.  Singleton  and  myself 
being  the  only  two  who  were  going 
to  ride. 

'  And  so  you  are  going  to  ride  to 
the  meet?'  observed  my  little  tor- 
mentor, who  sat  opposite  to  me.  I 
looked  steadily  at  ner. 

'Not  only  to  the  meet,  I  hope, 
Mrs.  Singleton.' 

Lord  Gopplestone  smiled  with  a 
sly  significance. 

'  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  Nelly  was 
only  going  to  the  meet,  there  would 
be  no  use- in  her  riding  Skylark.' 

'  Skylark !'  echoed  Mrs.  Singleton. 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Miss  Vava- 
sour, that  you  are  venturesome 
enough  to  ride  that  hunter?  I  hope 
you  have  insured  your  life.' 

'  No,  I  have  not  I  am  not  neiv 
Tous — are  you  ?' 

Mrs.  Singleton  coloured  angrily 
at  the  question. 

'Certainly  not.  Li  my  case  it 
would  be  different;  but  I  should 
think  that  it  required  an  experi- 
enced hand  for  the  attempt  you  aio 
rash  enough  to  undertake.' 

Her  manner  was  coolly  irritating ; 
but  I  thought  it  better  to  drop  the 
subject.  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  there  was  in  reality  a 
great  amount  of  reason  in  what  she 
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said;  and  I  conld  only  hope  that 
tho  results  would  not  corroborate 
her  words. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  were  all  ready 
to  start.  Mrs.  Singleton  was 
mounted  when  I  came  down  to  the 
entrance.  I  ran  my  eyes  jealously 
OTer  the  brown  mare  she  rode — 
perfect  in  all  her  proportions,  but 
not  more  perfect  than  the  firm  seat 
and  graceml  figure  of  her  mistress. 
Lord  Edward  Karr  was  lazily  draw- 
ing on  his  gloves,  whilst  his  groom 
was  leading  up  and  down  a  hand- 
0ome  bay  horse  with  white  stock- 
ings. Mr.  Homhill,  I  must  allow, 
looked  more  at  homo  on  a  well-bred 
grey  mare  than  he  did  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. I  looked  anxiously  for 
Skylark.  There  he  was— I  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  him.  He 
was  a  very  powerful  thoroughbred 
chesnut.  I  don't  pretend  to  being 
equal  to  the  task  of  giving  a  faithr 
fed  description  of  his  rare  propor- 
tions, showing  no  end  of  sinew,  for 
the  benefit  of  abler  judges  than  my- 
self. I  might  do  Skylark  a  grievous 
injustice  by  attempting  to  pourtray 
all  those  qualiides  which  combined 
to  make  him  the  magnificent-look- 
ing animal  he  was.  His  small  ears 
pointing  daggerwise,  and  his  fidgetty 
movements  under  the  groom's  re- 
straining hands  gave  strong  signs 
of  an  impatience  to  be  off.  '  Good- 
ness!* I  thought,  'I  only  hope  I 
may  manage  to  keep  on.'  Sir  Hugh 
Stiacey  was  on  a  very  fine  dark 
chesnut;  but  when  I  came  down 
the  steps  he  dismDunted,  and  gave 
his  horse  to  a  groom. 

'Allow  me  to  mount  you.  Miss 
Yavasour,'  he  said.  '  He's  a  splendid- 
looking  fellow  yon  are  going  to 
ride.* 

He  did  not  make  any  doubting  or 
tmoomplimentary  addition,  after  the 
fashion  of  Lord  Ed^vard  Earr ;  but 
yet  I  saw  a  look  of  anxieiy  in  his 
i!ace. 

'  Have  you  bespoke  a  shutter,  or 
something  of  the  load,  tobe  conveyed 
home  on,  Miss  Yavasour  ?*  drawled 
Lord  Edward. 

'  No,  I  have  not ;  but  if  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  your  requir- 
ing one  yourself,  I  am  sure  that  Lady 
Coppleston  will  see  that  one  is  sent* 

'  There,  Earr,  that's  one  for  you. 


and  you  richly  deserve  it,'  said  Sir 
Hugh,  laughing. 

The  flapping  of  my  habit,  as  I 
sprung  into  the  saddle,  rather  upset 
Skylark,  who  resented  the  affront  by 
rearing  up  into  the  aur.  I  patted 
him  gently  and  coaxed  him.  The 
groom,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  came  roimd  on  the  other 
side,  and  lowering  his  voice,  said, 
'Never  mind.  Miss,  don't  you  be 
afeared  on  him,  he'll  carry  you  like 
a  bird.  He's  got  no  vice,  not  him ; 
only  a  little  skittish.  You  give  him 
his  'ead,  and  mind  you,'  he  added 
emphatically, '  keep  your  hands  low, 
and  whatever  'ee  do,  don't  go  for  to 
check  'im  at  his  fences.  Eeep  him 
well  together  and  he'll  take  you 
over  ril  warrant' 

I  promised  to  obey  these  instruc- 
tions, and  we  rode  off.  Harleigh 
Brake  was  about  three  miles  &om 
Burton.  It  was  a  favourite  fixture  of 
Mr.  Treheme's,  as  it  was  sufficiently 
central  to  draw  the  best  men  of  two 
other  packs ;  and  there  is  always  a 
fox  to  be  found  in  Harleigh  Brake. 

It  was  the  first  meet  of  the  season, 
and  a  very  full  one.  Many  carriages, 
filled  with  bright,  pretty  fisices,  were 
drawn  up  on  tibe  grass  by  the  covert 
side.  Groups  of  men  in  red  coats 
were  scattered  over  the  big  pasture 
— some  talking  eagerly  together,  ear- 
nest in  speciSation  concerning  the 
coming  run,  whilst  others  were 
scanning  either  the  merite  of  their 
own  boote  and  tops  or  those  of  their 
neighbours.  The  sweet  &esh  smell 
of  the  grass,  wet  with  morning  dew ; 
the  gay  scene,  with  its  background 
of  blue  hills  and  moor ;  the  happy 
faces  around  me,  all  wrought  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  me ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  restive  signs  of 
impatience  evinced  by  Skylark,  I 
gave  myself  up  the  the  sensational 
enjoyment  of  the  moinent  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  I  should  perhaps 
add  that  certain  complimentary  ob- 
servations which  caught  my  ear, 
tended  to  increase  this  satis&ctory 
phase  of  feeling. 

'  I  say,  Jervoise,  who's  that  girl  on 
that  splendid  chesnut?'  I  overheard 
one  man  ask  his  neighbour.  'She 
has  a  superb  seat  and  is  stunningly 
good-looking  into  the  bargain.' 

'  Don*t  know,'  responded  the  wiry- 
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looking  individual  he  addressed; 
'  some  one  come  with  the  Copplestone 
party.* 

I  also  was  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  one  of  a  group  of 
runners. 

'By  Gosh,  Bill!  there's  a  spicy 
turn  out!  That  ere  one  on  the 
chesnut  horse,  my  eyes  1  I  wouldn't 
mind  being  spliced  if  I  got  her  for 
my  missus.' 

Sir  Hugh  Stracey  also  overheard 
the  remark,  and  laughed  heartily. 

'  There,  Miss  Vavasour  1  now  that 
is  what  I  call  a  genuine  compliment. 
Perhaps,'  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
'  he  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion.' 

Of  course,  I  knew  that  few  men 
would  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
making  pretty  speeches  of  the  kind» 
which  of  course  mean  nothing.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  blush,  I  know,  but 
still  I  am  afraid  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  do  so,  and  no  doubt  Sir  Hugh  was 
setting  me  down  as  a  credulous 
goose,  for  when  I  looked  up  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  my  face. 

Presently,  cries  of  'Here  they 
come/  from  various  quarters,  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  the  hounds. 
They  were  a  splendid-looking  pack, 
I  thought  How  beautiful  they 
looked,  with  the  bloom  on  their 
various-coloured  skins,  and  their 
quick  earnest  movements!  The 
hunteman— a  very  determined,  ac- 
tive-looking man — certainly  cast  sus- 
picious glances  at  me  as  he  passed 
close  by.  It  was  a  natural  antagon- 
ism, doubtless — unpleasant  visions 
of  heading  the  fox,  getting  in  the 
way,  or'any  of  those  feats  for  which 
women  are  &med  in  the  hunting 
field,  crossed  his  anxious  mind.  Al- 
most immediately  in  the  rear  ap- 
peared the  master  himself.  I  can- 
not do  justice  to  that  prince  of  gen- 
tlemen sportsmen,  Mr.  Treheme,  by 
attempting  to  describe  him — ^his  fine 
athletic  figure,  the  good-natured, 
frank  expression  of  his  handsome 
fiace,  his  courteous  manner,  and  last 
but  not  least,  his  perfect  seat,  all 
went  to  make  him  what  he  was — 
the  beau-ifleal  of  a  master  of  fox- 
hounds. Lord  Coppleston  and  my 
father  arrived  a  few  minutes  later. 
'How  well  the  dear  old  governor 
looks,'  I  thought  with  a  thrill  of  in- 
tense pride.      He  was  riding  liis 


fiEivourite  hunter,  Touchstona  Iquite 
agree  with  old  Isaac,  who  once  Kaid, 
'  They  make  a  splendid  picture,  them 
two  —  they  do— the  squire  and 
Touchstone.'  Presently,  my  father 
rode  up  to  me  with  Mr.  Treheme. 

*  This  is  the  little  Nelly  you  were 
asking  after,  Treheme.  Three  years 
make  a  difference,  don't  they?' 

Mr.  Trcherne  shook  hands  with 
me.  '  Forgave  me.  Miss  Vavasour, 
he  said,  with  his  frank,  pleasant 
smile.     'I  have  not  forgotten  my 

fleasant  visit  at  Compton  Lacy,  but 
confess  I  should  hardly  have  re- 
cognised the  young  lady  who  did  me 
the  honour  to  conduct  me  under  the 
miseltoe.'  He  referred  to  an  event 
of  some  few  years  back,  when  at  a 
juvenile  ball,  given  in  honour  of  my 
birthday,  Mr.  Treheme  had  been  my 
I>artner  in  a  country  dance,  and  had 
duly  paid  the  forfeit  of  passing  under 
the  miseltoe. 

'  Skylark  ought  to  be  proud  of  his 
burden.  Miss  Vavasour.  I  question 
if  he.  has  ever  carried  a  lady  before,' 
said  Mr.  Treherne.  Which  an- 
nouncement did  not  reassure^me  at 
the  moment  When  he  had  moved 
off,  my  &ther  said,  in  a  slightly 
anxious  tone,  '  If  you  find  that  you 
cannot  hold  him,  turn  back,  Nelly.' 

'  Yes,  papa.' 

'Now  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  don't  mean  to  turn  back,' 
said  Sir  Hugh  Stra.3ey,  in  a  low  tone. 
'  One  word  of  adrice— Mrs.  Single- 
ton is  a  safe  lead.  She  knows  this 
country.    Follow  her.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  answered ;  but  in- 
wardly I  resolved  that  I  would  not 
follow  her.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
hounds  were  put  into  the  gorse; 
many  of  the  scarlet  coats  b^m  to 
move  out  of  the  field  into  the  lane ; 
Mr.  Thomhill,  vho  seemed  to  be  in 
his  usual  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
rushed  forward  at  this  juncture  to 
open  a  hand  gite  for  my  passage 
through.  Unforiunately  his  attempts 
were  abortive,  and  his  foilure  called 
down  some  reoaarks— fhmk  ra^er 
than  oomplimeitary — from  the  peo- 
ple behind,  wha  were  exasperated  by 
the  stoppage,  «ach  individual  being 
anxious  to  get  on,  ready  for  a  st^i 

'  Whatapredousmuffl'  ejaculated 
one,  with  a  gram. 

'  Got  toes  on  his  hands  instead  of 
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fingers/  gmmbled,  sotto  voce,  a  burly 
youDg  farmer. 

'  Why,  bless  my  stars!  if  he  aint 
pushing  the  latch  down  instead  of 
up/  cried  an*  irritable  old  party,  in  a 
green  coat  and  worsted  gloves. 

'Let  me  do  it,  Mr.  Thomhill;  I 
think  I  can  see  how  it  is  to  be  done/ 
I  said,  pitying  the  poor  man's 
embarrassing  position,  and  forcing 
Skylark  closer  to  the  gate.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  latch  with  the 
gold  crook  of  my  riding  whip. 

'  Thankee  kindly,  marm/  said  the 
owner  of  the  worsted  gloves,  as  he 
jostled  through. 

'A  set  of  surly  brutes,  those  fel- 
lows !'  remarked  Mr.  Thomhill,  much 
relieved  by  this  timely  assistance; 
'but  airs  fair  in  a  hunting  field. 
Miss  Vavasour.' 

My  attention  was  now  given  to 
Skylark,  who  was  eager  to  be  off; 
tearing  at  the  reins  and  showing 
strong  symptoms  of  a  vicious  inten- 
tion of  Mclong  at  eveiy  impediment 
in  his  way.  Mrs.  Smgleton  kept 
hear  eye  fixed  on  my  movements, 
letting  &11  now  and  then  one  or 
two  remarks  prophetio  of  coming 
evil,  which  happily  had  the  effect 
of  bracing  ini^;^  of  shaking  my 
nerves.  Very  soon  a  loud,  sonorous 
'  holloa'  rang  through  the  air.  In 
another  minute  the  hounds  came 
pouring  hke  a  cataract,  over  a  fence 
close  before  us.  '  There  he  is ! 
Theie  he  is!'  shouted  a  hundred 
Toices  at  once,  alluding  to  the  fox, 
which  I  could  not  see.  The  next 
moment  we  were  off.  The  hounds 
were  streaming  through  a  wide 
meadow,  running  in  full  cry;  and 
now  came  the  tng  of  war.  Sir 
Hugh  Stracey  was  riding  in  front 
of  ma  Mrs.  Singleton  and  Lord 
Edward  Kair  were  on  a  line  with 
me.  We  took  the  first  two  fences 
abnost  side  by  side.  Mrs.  Singleton 
rode  splendidly,  never  swerving  in 
her  saddle;  and  I  felt  that  in  the 
bay  mare,  notwithstanding  her  in- 
ferior size,  Skylark  had  no  mean 
rival  Before  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  third  enclosure  matters 
took  a  different  complexion.  There 
were  some  weak  places  in  the  line 
of  stiff  hedges.  Mrs.  Singleton, 
with  a  practised  eye,  made  for  the 
nearest,  bat  they  were  all  out  of  the 


straight  line.  No  one  seemed  mad 
enough  to  face  the  wall  of  black, 
heavy,  thickset  thorn  right  ahead 
of  us.  With  a  tremendously  wide 
ditch  on  this  side,  and  goodness 
knows  what  uncertainty  on  the 
other,  my  heart  recoiled  at  the  beoe 
■  idea,  and  I  pulled  Skylark  violently 
to  the  left,  intending  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  others ;  but  I  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  turn  a 
stone  wall.  '  Might  is  right'  Sky- 
lark's blood  was  up,  and  he  was 
going  straight  at  that  awful  place, 
disdaining  to  swerve  a  yard  out  of 
his  line.  For  one  moment  my  heart 
stood  still ;  every  stride  brought  us 
nearer,  and  the  chances  were  a 
thousand  to  one  against  me.  Shouts 
from  behind  fell  on  my  ear,  and 
some  one  cried  out  (I  think  the  voice 
was  Sir  Hugh  Stracey's)  '  For  God's 
sake  don't  try  that,  Miss  Vavasour !' 
They  thought  of  course  I  was  doing 
it  firom  inclination ;  and  at  one  mo- 
ment I  longed  to  scream  wildly  for 
help.  Thank  goodness,  I  didn't 
disgrace  myself  by  this  futile  ex- 
position of  my  thorough  helpless- 
ness. I  could  only  hope  that  my 
frobable  £all  would  not  kill  me. 
could  see  the  wide  ditch  on  this 
side,  and  I  could  imagine  the  fear- 
ful drop  on  the  other,  supposing 
that  I  cleared  the  tremendous  hedge. 
My  wits  were  perhaps  sharpened 
by  the  urgency  of  the  moment. 
My  greatest  chance  now  lay  in  send- 
ing Skylark  at  it  as  fast  as  he  could 
go.  Catching  &st  hold  of  his  head, 
I  administered  a  sharp  tap  with 
my  whip,  though,  indeed,  there  was 
but  little  need  to  quicken  his  pace 
as  he  neared  the  difficulty.  With  a 
tremendous  rush  he  charged  the 
place.  I  closed  my  eyes.  A  fearful 
sound— crash— another  stQl  greater 
plunge  downwards.  It  was  nearly 
all  up  with  me ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  did  not  clutch  at  the 
pommel;  I  hope  not;  but  I  did 
not  fall ;  and  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
know  where  I  was  before  that  glo- 
rious Skylark  had  settled  into  his 
stride,  and  I  had  recovered  my  ba- 
lance. Another  shout  from  behind, 
this  time  of  applause.  '  Splendidly 
done !'  cried  a  voice.  I  looked  be^ 
hind— two  horsemen  were  following 
me— Sir  Hugh  Stracey  and  Lord 
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Edward  Earr.  The  huntsman  was 
alongside  of  ma  '  Only  don't'ee 
head  the  hounds,  that's  a  dear/  he 
said,  as  we  rode  side  by  side.  There 
was  no  rancour  in  his  yoice,  and  he 
actually  smiled  benignly  on  me.  I 
did  not  see  Mrs.  Singleton :  she  must 
have  lost  ground  at  the  last  fence— 
which  I  afterwards  heard  the  bay 
mare  had  shameftdly  refiised.  The 
next  fence  was  close  to  us,  when 
Lord  Edward  Earr  passed  me  like 
a  flash  of  lightning.  I  saw  his 
horse  rise.  Then  I  heard  a  crash. 
Before  I  could  collect  my  thoughts, 
Skylark  had  cleared  the  fence,  and 
I  had  ridden  over  Lord  Edward 
Earr  and  his  horse,  who  were  rolling 
in  the  deep  ditch.  A  scream  of 
horror  burst  from  me.  Had  I 
touched  him?  But  to  my  intense 
relief  I  saw  him  scrambling  up.  At 
any  rate  I  had  not  injured  him  seri- 
ously. By  this  time  I  was  close  to 
the  hounds,  who  were  sailing  over 
the  wide  pastures.  Skylark  was 
enjoyijig  the  lead  all  to  himself. 
My  courage  rose  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  pace,  and  with  a  sense 
of  the  dangers  I  had  as  yet  escaped. 
For  the  space  of  three  more  enclo- 
sures I  rode  alone,  taking  the  fences 
as  they  came  in  my  way,  with 
first-class  riders  behind  me,  and 
sufficiently  close  to  testify  after- 
wards that  I  never  once  shirked. 
The  &ct  (unknown  to  them,  happily) 
was,  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
as  straight  as  a  line.  What  they 
took  for  daring  was  an  act  of  simple 
necessity,  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  on  my  part  In  the  first 
place,  I  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  me  to  '  ride  to  points,' 
as  that  more  skilftd  and  first-rate 
performer,  Mrs.  Singleton,  could  do ; 
and,  secondly,  had  I,  indeed,  been 
gifted  with  that  necessary  lore, 
the  possession  of  it  would  have 
been  unayailable  in  the  present 
case,  as  I  had  not  the  strength  or 
power  to  control  Skylark's  move- 
ment9,  who  had  chosen  to  go  his 
own  way,  setting  at  nought  my 
only  feeble  effort  to  turn  him  from 
his  course.  At  the  last  fence  I  had 
a  near  chance  of  a  £bJ1— «  stiff  bull- 
finch. Crack  again  went  Skylark, 
breaking  through  it  firom  sheer 
Telocity,   bat    striking  his 


against  a  strong  wooden  rail  beyond. 
He  managed  to  get  over  that  some- 
how ;  and  just  as  I  had  given  my- 
self up  for  lost,  he  recovered 
himself  by  another  plunge,  and  we 
were  flying  away  again  all  right 
'  Well  done,  Nelly  !*  cried  my  fa^ 
tiler's  voice  close  to  me.  I  own  to 
a  sensation  of  relief  as  the  open 
moor  came  in  view  before  us.  My 
worst  difficulties  were  over.  In 
another  fifteen  minutes  I  had  the 
honour  and  glory  of  being  one  of 
the  successful  few  up  at  the  fimsh, 
in  time  to  see  the  poor  fox  quite 
dead,  held  high  above  the  hunts- 
man's head,  with  the  hounds  hang- 
ing round  him,  in  expectation  of 
their  reward,  after  a  run  of  an  hoiu: 
and  ten  minutes,  not  to  be  surpassed, 
for  pace  and  straightness,  over  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  It  was  an 
hour  of  triiunph  worth  all  the  risks 
I  had  encountered.  After  the  first 
excitement  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  fox  had  subsided,  the  general 
attention  turned  on  me,  and  I  found 
myself  the  heroine  of  the  moment 
Mr.  Treheme  came  up  to  me  with 
the  brush  in  his  hand — his  handsome 
old  face  sparkling  with  excitement 
and  pleasure. 

'  Miss  Vavasour,'  he  said,  '  will 
you  keep  this  brush  in  memorial  of 
a  day  in  your  life  which  you  must 
be  proud  of?  In  all  my  experience 
I  have  never  before  seen  a  lady  ride 
as  you  have  ridden  to-day.  In  feet, 
I  don't  know  many  men  who  would 
have  feoed  so  unhesitatinglythe  fences 
you  dared  so  gallantiy.  I  can  only 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  last 
time  you  will  honour  our  field  by 
your  presence.' 

Of  course  I  felt  intensely  pleased ; 
and  not  less  so  by  the  speech  of  the 
old  huntsman,  who  looked  at  me  in 
silent  approbation  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  said — 

'  Well,  I'm  blest  if  ever  I  see  a 
leddy  ride  like  that  un  before.' 

Sir  Hugh  Stracey  came  up  and  said, 
'Miss  Vavasour,  you  must  forgive 
me  for  my  presumption  in  advising 
you  to  follow  any  one's  lead.  How 
little  did  I  know  that  you  were 
going  to  lead  us  all.' 

If  Skylark  could  have  spoken, 
perhaps  he  would  have  said, '  Don't 
waste  those  praises  on  the  incapable 
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creature  on  my  back,  but  givej  ho- 
nour where  honour  is  due/  He  could 
not  speak,  however;  and  had  he 
been  able  to  haye  done  so,  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  too  generous  an 
ally  to  have  betrayed  me.  To  my 
surprise  Mr.  Thornhill  was  up  at 
tiie  last  How  he  got  there  I  could 
not  tell,  for  I  had  not  seen  him  in 
tiie  run ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Straoey  ex- 
plained the  matter. 

'  Thornhill  is  a  thorough  sports- 
man: he  knows  the  country  well, 
and  he  rides  to  points.  He  knows 
that  his  grey  has  no  love  for  the 
large  fences,  so  he  wisely  takes  care 
to  spare  him.  I  can't  understand 
myself  how  he  came  up  to-day,  how- 
ever, for  the  racing  pace  at  which 
the  hounds  kept  on,  and  the  straight 
running  of  tiie  fox,  would  have 
beaten  off  any  but  those  who  got  a 
good  start  at  first,  and  could  stick 
to  them  through  ihick  and  thin,  as 
you  did,  Miss  Vavasour.' 

Mr.  Thornhill  was  enthusiastio 
in  his  compliments. 

'  You've  done  the  Httle  widow,  at 
any  rate.  Miss  Vavasour,'  he  said  ; 
'and  my  opinion  is  she  won't  like 
yon  any  the  better  for  it.  I  found  her 
in  difficulties  at  a  brook,  and  when  I 
offered  to  help  her  she  snubbed  me 
on  the  spot;  so  I  left  my  lady,  and 
I  believe  she's  gone  home  in  a  tower- 
ing paadon.  She  can't  stand  being 
distanced  in  anything,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'Ton  mustn't  teU  tales  out  of 
school,  Thornhill,'  observed  Sir 
Hngh  Stracey,  with  a  laugh. 

On  our  way  home  we  met  Lord 
Edward  Earr  with  Lord  Copple- 
stona  The  latter  had  come  to  grief, 
as  his  horse  had  cast  a  shoe  in  the 
run.  But  he  was  always  jolly  and 
good-tempered  under  every  circum- 
stance, and  his  delight  in  my 
prowess  fax  exceeded  any  discom- 
fiture bn  his  own  account. 

'Nelly,  my  dear,  I'm  proud  of 
you!  Why,  I  don't  believe  Jack 
would  have  taken  tiiat  nasty  place. 
I've  a  g&od  mind  to  make  you  a 
present  of  Skylark,  only  Aunt  Ta- 
bitha  would  scratch  my  eyes  out 
and  say  I  was  snaring  you  to  de- 
struction.' 

Lord  Edward's  bridle  hand  and 
the  head  of  his  horse  were  plastered 
over  with  mud,  the  result  of  that 


unlucky  ML  which  had  lost  him  the 
lead  and  the  run.  In  justice  to  his 
lordship  I  must  own  that  his  stolid 
equanimity  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed. 

'  You  have  gone  splendidly.  Miss 
Vavasour,'  he  said,  languidly.  *I 
withdraw  all  my  insinuations  which 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  offend 
you  yesterday.' 

'I  think  you  may,'  I  returned, 
laughing, '  especially  when  you  ran 
a  near  chance  of  requiring  that 
shutter  you  so  kindly  offered  me 
this  morning.' 

'Oh,  ah!  very  good.  You  nearly 
broke  my  head  in  a  savage  manner. 
Thatcomes  of  riding  jealously  against 
a  man,  as  you  did.' 

'  She  didn't  ride  against  you,  she 
rode  over  you,'  observed  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill, with  a  laugh  at  his  own  wit 

Lord  Edward  looked  at  him  in 
supreme  disdain. 

'He  came  an  awful  cropper  at 
that  place,  now  didn't  he?'  ob- 
served Mr.  Thornhill  in  an  under^ 
tone  to  ma 

We  had  a  very  long  ride  of  some 
fifteen  miles  home.  Two  or  three 
of  the  horses  were  rather  beat,  but 
Skylark  was  game  to  the  last,  and 
appeared,  indeed,  rather  unwilling 
to  suit  his  pace  to  the  quiet  jog-trot 
of  his  companions. 

'  You  must  be  rather  tired.  Miss 
Vavasour,'  said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  as 
he  assisted  me  to  dismount.  '  With 
the  fatigues  of  a  ball  before  you,  I 
should  strongly  recommend  a  cup 
of  tea,  a  novel,  and  a  long  rest' 

'  The  first  and  last  part  of  your 
advice  I  shall  certainly  adopt,  but 
I  don't  care  about  the  novel,  to-day, 
at  least.' 

'Ah!  it  is  well  you  put  in  that 
amendment.  Never  tell  me  you  don't 
care  about  novels ;  I  should  give  you 
np  as  worse  than  Die  Vernon.' 

'  Perhaps  he  also  thinks  me  mas- 
culine be»a.use  I  am  fond  of  hunt- 
ing,' was  the  thought  that  flashed 
across  me.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
satisfying  my  curiosity  on  this  point, 
although  I  hated  myself  the  next 
moment  for  asking  the  question. 

'  You  think  I  ought  not  to  ride — 
to  hunt,  I  mean?' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  think  nothing  of 
the  kind,'  he  answered,  more  eagerly 
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tlian  the  o(?casion  warmnted,  I 
thouglit.  'As  a  rule,  perhaps,  a 
huntiug-field  is  not  the  place  for 
"women.  The  risks  are  too  great, 
and  I  confess  I  am  not  an  admirer 
of  the  disciples  of  Die  Vernon  in 
general.  But  there  are  some  people 
who  have  the  happy  power  of  doing 
everything  well;  and  what  you 
would  object  to  in  another  person 
you  only  admire  in  them.' 

I  met  Lady  Copplestone  in  the 
hall,  as  I  passed  through  it  on  my 
way  up-stalrs. 

'You  naughty  child!'  she  .ex- 
claimed; 'I  have  passed  such  a 
morning  on  your  account  How 
wrong  of  Lord  Copplestone  to  put 
you  on  that  nasty  horse.' 

'Oh,  Lady  Copplestone!    don't, 

?leajse,  say  a  word  against  Skylark, 
ou  cannot  think  how  beautifully 
he  carried  me.' 

*  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  and  pray  what 
would  Lord  Copplestone  have  said 
for  himself  if  you  had  broken  your 
neck?' 

'  That  better  people  had  met  with 
the  same  fiftte,  dear  Lady  Copple- 
stone,' I  answered,  laughing. 

'  You  are  a  very  naughty  child,' 
she  repeated ;  '  and  now  I  must  in- 
sist on  your  not  coming  down  before 
dinner,  or  I  shall  not  let  you  go  to 
the  ball  to-night' 

Lady  Copplestone  followed  me  to 
my  room,  where  Margaret  was 
awaiting  me  with  a  tempting  little 
tea-service  laid  out,  and  anxiety 
depicted  on  her  honest  little  jbce. 

'Oh,  miBsl'  she  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  'thank  the 
Lord  you've  come  back  safe  and 
sound  I    That  old  fool  of  a  Isaac ! 

If  I  don't  pay  him  out  for  this 

Oh!  my  lady,  I  beg  pardon,  I 
didn't  see  your  ladyship;  but  I've 
been  in  such  a  fright,  thinking  that 
perhaps  Miss  Vavasour  might  be 
brought  home  dead,  my  lady,  all 
aloDg  of  that  big  brute  of  a  horse 
I  saw  her  ride  away  on  this  morn- 
ing.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  Margaret,' 
observed  Lady  Copplestone ;  '  but  I 
don't  think  Isaac  was  the  most  to 
blame  in  the  matter.  Now  I  leave 
Miss  Vavasour  under  your  charge. 
Nelly,  darling,  we  don't  dine  before 
eight  o'clock  to-night ;  so  yon  will 


oblige  me  by  taking  a  long  rest 
before  dressing.' 

Dear,  kind  Lady  Copplestone,  this 
was  all  the  scolding  I  received  from 
her.  Aunt  Tabitha  would  not  let 
me  off  so  easily  when  the  news 
reached  her  ears. 

If  men  enjoy  their  cigar  as  much 
as  we  women  do  that  unrivalled  cup 
of  tea  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
grudge  them  the  indulgence  of  that 
luxury. 

In  a  very  cosy  arm-chair  drawn 
close  to  a  brightly-blazing  fire, 
with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
lastly,  but  not  least,  attired  in  a  very 
becoming  peignoir,  trimmed^  with 
rose  colour,  I  drank  my  hot  tea,  and 
thought  what  a  pleasant  world  I 
lived  in.  Gradually  my  reflections 
became  more  vague  and  undefined, 
and  I  dropped  into  a  comfortable 
slumber,  which  lasted  until  Margaret 
reappeared  with  the  announcement 
that  it  was  time  to  dress. 

'It's  almost  a  pity  you've  got  to 
put  on  your  ball-dress  before  din- 
ner,' she  remarked,  anxiously.  '  I  do 
hope  you  won't  tumble  it,  miss.' 

'  Oh  Margaret,  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing on  the  contrary ;  having  to  dress 
twice  would  be  a  bore  to-night' 

'  Well,  miss,  you  don't  look  tired, 
thafs  one  comfort,'  said  Margaret 
when  I  was  dressed,  standing  at  a 
little  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  to  greater  advantage  the 
clouds  of  white  tulle,  forming  my 
pretty  ball-dress.  '  And,  to  be  sure, 
those  white  azaleas  do  look  beautiful 
in  your  hair,  miss,  and  on  your 
dress;  they're  as  natural  as  life! 
What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  Mrs. 
Tabitha  should  have  given  you'that 
lovely  pearl  necklace  with  the  dia- 
mond clasp !  When  the  old  lady  is 
in  the  mind  to  do  something,  she 
does  it  handsomely — ^thaf  s  a  certain 
thing.  The  pearls  suit  your  com- 
plexion, miss.' 

'  Don't  make  me  vain,  Margaret,* 
I  said,  laughing ;  but  secfetly  I  in- 
dulged in  a  hope  that  some  one  else 
would  think  my  dress  becoming. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  was  re- 
ceived with  honours.  The  Veres, 
who  were  good-natured  girls,  told 
me  that  every  one  had  been  talldng 
of  my  riding. 
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'Yoop  friend  Mr.  Thomhill  is 
almost  beside  himself  with  admira- 
tion/  said  Grace,  the  youngest. 

'Sir  Hugh  Stracey  says  you  are 
the  most  graceful  rider  he  has  ever 
seen/  remarked  Laura  Vere.  What 
a  nice  kind  girl  she  is,  I  thought. 

'I  had  no  idea  you  were  so 
Amazonian  in  your  tastes.  Miss 
Vavasour/ observed  Mrs.  Singletoh, 
with  a  tone  of  ill-concealed  spite  in 
her  voice.  Notwithstanding  which^ 
I  could  not  but  admire  her  as  she 
stood  there  leaning  with  her  round 
white  shoulders  against  the  marble 

ear  of  the  mantelpiece  in  a  caro- 
ls graceful  attituda  The  coronet 
of  dark  green  ivy-leaves,  glittering 
with  diamond  stars,  in  her  golden 
hair,  made  her  look  like  some 
exquisite  feiry  queen.  Surely  lovely 
women  need  not  be  spiteful, 
although  the  fiiiling  may  be  lesd 
unpardonable  in  those  excluded 
from  the  sisterhood  of  beauty. 

'  Certainly  you  were  fortimate  in 
your  horse,'  continued  Mrs.  Single- 
ton. 'You  were  better  mounted 
than  I  was ;  I  shall  sell  my  mare.' 

'  Then  you  will  be  very  ungrate- 
ful/said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  who  was 
standing  near  us,  'for  she's  the 
cleverest  little  animal  of  her  size 
I  know  anywhere.' 

'And  Miss  Vavasour  did  not  owe 
her  success  entirely  to  her  horse/ 
remarked  Miss  Vere,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Singleton.  '  Lord  Gopplestone  says 
she  rides  splendidly,  and  I  have 
heard  many  people  say  so  to-day.' 

*0h,  of  course,'  replied  Mrs. 
Singleton,  with  her  scornful  little 
laugh;  'good  implements  make 
good  workmen.' 

'  Not  always/ retorted  Miss  Vere; 
*  it  .requires  good  workmen  to  make 
use  of  the  good  implements.' 

Mrs.  Singleton  [maintained  an 
angry  silence.  I  believe  in  her 
heart  she  was  afraid  of  that  plain- 
speaking  Miss  Vere.  Sir  Hugh 
Stracey  smUed  mischievously.  He 
took  me  in  to  dinner.  And  although 
I  felt  convinced,  from  the  curl  of 
Mrs.  Singleton's  lip,  and  from  her 
frequent  glances  directed  at  me, 
that  she  was  talking  of  me  to  Lord 
Edward  Earr  m  terms  more  critical 
than  good-baturcd,  yet  the  fact  did 
not  tend  to  disconcert  me  much. 


Had  Lord  Edward  Karr  repeated 
his  question  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, I  should  have  answered  that 
sometimes  dinner  parties  were  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world. 
At  ten  o'clock  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  cloaking  and  shawling 
in  the  hall,  preparatory  to  the 
departure  for  the  ball. 

'  Who  goes  in  the  omnibus?'  in- 
quired Lord  Gopplestone.  Of  course 
there  were  endless  candidates  for 
this  popular  and  sociable  mode  of 
conveyance.  'Are  you  for  the 
omnibus,  Nelly?' 

'No/  interfered  Lady  Gopple- 
stone, decidedly ;  '  Nelly  goes  with 
me  in  the  carriage.' 

I  think  I  felt  a  little  disappomted 
at  the  moment,  for  Jack  always 
says  that  an  onmibus  is  the  jolliest 
way  of  going  to  a  ball;  but  I 
recovered  very  quickly ;  for  as  the 
omnibus  was  driving  off,  quite  full, 
I  saw  Sir  Hugh  Stracey  standing 
on  the  steps. 

'  Don't  you  patronise  the  omni- 
bus then,  Stracey?'  asked  Lord 
Gopplestone. 

*No  thank  you;  I  am  going  to 
take  care  of  Lady  Gopplestone,  if 
she  will  allow  me.' 

'All  right  then.  Vavasour,  you 
and  I  \nll  go  afterwards  in  the 
brougham.' 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  enjoy  a  ball 
again  as  much  as  I  did  that  one ! 

All  country  balls  are  of  course 
conducted  very  much  on  the  same 
principle.  It  has,  I  believe,  been 
very  commonly  observed,  that  the 
musicians  are  of  a  different 
species  from  their  brethren  in  the 
metropolis.  They  go  to  sleep  more 
readily,  and  possess  the  valuable 
faculty  of  playing  equally  correctly 
in  a  state  of  slumber.  Fat,  benevo- 
lent-looking old  gentlemen  in  white 
waistcoats  take  up  their  station  by 
the  fireplace,  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  in  their  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative way,  especially  when 
the  moment  arrives  for  them  to 
toddle  in  to  supper,  with  a  comfort- 
able dowager  under  their  protection. 
Don't  they  eat,  that's  all!  as  Bob 
would  say,  and  who  would  grudge 
them  tlus  innocent  enjoyment? 
The  young  ladieR  flutter  into  the 
ball-room  under  the  wings  of  their 
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ample  mammas,  all  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  nervotis  apprehension 
lest  they  should  not  be  asked  to 
dance.  Pretty,  round,  rosy  faces 
greet  you  at  every  turn,  and  the 
amount  of  floral  ornaments  on  the 
tops  of  their  devoted  little  heads, 
in  the  shape  of  gigantic  wreaths, 
would  fill  a  gardener  with  envy; 
whilst  the  London  girls  who  may 
happen  to  be  there,  stand  erect  and 
self-possessed,  with  irreproachable 
toilettes,  and  faultless  gloves. 
Amongst  the  male  portion  of  the 
society  a  distinction  is  likewise 
observed.  The  local  dandies  con- 
gregate about  the  doorway,  holding 
tenaciously  to  their  hats,  and  glaring 
defiantly  at  their  future  partners 
over  the  well-starched  barriers  of 
their  stiff  collars.  But  the  uncon- 
cerned London  man  walks  coolly 
over  the  course,  taking  his  choice 
of  the  freshest  and  fairest  of  the 
country  damsels.  All  the  grandees, 
of  course,  take  up  their  position  at 
the  top  of  the  room.  Now  and  then 
an  aspiring  young  man,  one  of  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  little  country 
town,  disregarding  the  cordon  of 
separation,  dashes  across  the  room 
into  the  charmed  circle,  and  tempts 
his  fate  by  asking  one  of  ita  mem- 
bers to  dance,  which  daring  pro- 
posal is  met  probably  by  either  a 
civil  rejection,  or  a  frightfal  snub, 
as  the  case  may  be.  I  must  observe 
that  BoVs  alarming  prophecy  fell 
short  of  folfilmeni  I  had  plenty 
of  partners.  Lord  Edward  Earr 
did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  for  a 
waltz,  but  I  had  happened  to  over- 
hear part  of  a  conversation  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Singleton  on  the  sub- 
ject a  few  minutes  previously.  Mrs. 
Singleton  said  something  to  him 
which  I  did  not  hear;  but  Lord 
Edward's  slow  measured  accents 
were  quite  audible  to  me. 

'  No ;  I  never  could  commit  my- 
self in  that  way.  I  have  not  seen 
Miss  Vavasour  waltz  yet.' 

When  he  did  ajsk  me,  I  re- 
plied— 

'  Thank  you.  Lord  Edward,  but 
I  agree  with  you.  It  is  dangerous 
to  (ommit  oneself  before  one  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  how 
a  person  dances.  I  have  not  seen 
you  waltz  yet' 


Lord  Edward  actually  changed 
colour. 

'  There  must  be  some  mistake—' 
he  began  with  a  decided  confdsion 
of  manner. 

'  No,  indeed,'  I  answered,  laugh- 
ing, '  no  mistake  at  all.  I  over- 
heard what  you  said  to  Mrs.  Single- 
ton, and  I  think  you  are  quite  right* 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
will  not  dance  with  me,  Miss  Vava- 
sour?' 

'  Most  distinctly  so  at  present : 
under  any  circumstances  i  should 
have  been  obliged  to  decline  the 
honour,  as  my  engagementa  are  full.' 

He  attempted  an  apology,  but  I 
laughed  the  matter  off;  and  very 
late  in  the  evening,  after  he  had 
asked  me  three  times,  I  danced  with 
him.  I  think  he  will  allow  in 
fdture  that '  Greek  met  Greek '  that 
evening. 

'  Look  at  Thomhill,  Miss  Vava- 
sour,' said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  in  the 
pauses  of  a  galop.  '  It  needs  no 
prophet  to  tells  us  that  that  pace  is 
too  good  to  last  He  will  be  down 
in  a  minute  for  a  thousand— ah !  I 
thought  so.  "  The  brave  may  ML 
but  cannot  yield."  * 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Thomhill,  who 
had  been  plunging  down  the  room 
regardless  of  time  and  tune  and 
opposing  obstacles,  finally  bumped 
against  a  stout  young  lady  in  yel- 
low, and  came  down  with  a  fearfol 
crash,  Mling  over  his  wretched 
partner,  whom  he  would  not  release. 
Not  long  after  the  catastrophe  he 
came  up  to  us  in  the  tea-room. 

'  Did  you  see  that  purl  I  had?' 
he  asked,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  done  something  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

'  I  should  rather  think  we  did  see 
it,'  said  Sir  Hugh  Stracey,  laugh- 
ing. 'How  did  you  manage  it? 
and  what  has  become  of  your  un- 
fortunate partner  ?  I  hope  she  was 
not  much  nurt?' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  she  was ;  at 
any  rate  she  said  she  wasn't ;  but 
you  see  we  were  going  the  deuce  of 
a  pace  backwards  down  the  room, 
and  somehow  I  caught  my  foot  in 
somebody's  crinoline,  and  it  was  all 
up  with  us.  But  I  never  let  go,' 
ho  added,  excitedly.  '  Did  you  re- 
mark that  I  never  let  go?' 
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'  No,  indeed,  you  didn't/  said  Sir 
Hugh  Stracey,  laughing  heartily. 
'  It  would  have  been  better  for  your 
partner  if  you  had  let  go.' 

'  Well,  just  look  with  what  a  grip 
she  laid  hold  of  me,'  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  looking  disconsolately  at  his 
elaborate  shrrt-front,  which  certainly 
bore  traces  of  the  despairing  clench 
of  the  young  lady's  fingers.  '  What 
on  earth  did  she  do  that  for?' 

'  In  self-defence  to  be  sure,'  said 
Sir  Hugh  Straoey.  '  Now  my  dear 
fellow  I  should  advise  you  in  future 
to  keep  to  the  rotatory  moTement 
It  doesn't  answer  to  send  your  part- 
ner down  the  room  backwards  at 
the  killing  pace  you  were  going.' 

'  But  I  am  particularly  fond  of 
going  backwaros.  I  must  say  she 
was  a  plucky  little  creature,  and 
111  ask  her  to  dance  again.' 

'Won't  that  be  a  questionable 
consolation  under  the  drcum- 
stances?'  soggested  ^Sir  Hugh 
Stracey. 

*  I  like  going  ronnd  the  wrong 
way,too,'8aidMr.Thomhill.  'Miss 
Vavasour,  will  you  dance  the  next 
waltz  with  me,  and  we  will  try 
that?' 

I  declined  the  proposal,  however, 
and  compromisea  the  matter  by 
dancing  the  Limcers  instead  with 
him:  the  intricacies  of  which  so 
puzzled  him,  that  the  poor  man 
was  in  a  white  heat  before  the  con- 
clusion. 

'  I'd  rather  go  into  training  for  a 
race  any  day  than  do  this  sort  of 
thing  often,'  he  observed,  as  he  sat 
down  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion. 
'  Tou  don't  seem  to  mind  it  at  all. 
Miss  Vavasour.' 

'  No,'  I  replied,  laughing, '  danc- 
ing does  not  tire  me.' 

'  I  heard  some  people  say  just 
now  that  you  were  the  belle  of  the 
ball,  Miss  Vavasour ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  agree  with  them,'  presentiy  ob- 
served my  plaiuHspoken  admirer. 

'  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
and  to  them  for  your  too  flattering 
(pinion.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Single- 
ton is  decidedly  the  prettiest  person 
in  the  room  to-night— she  is  lovely.' 

'  Well,  that's  what  I  call  gene- 
rous!' exclaimed  Mr.  ThomhilL 
*  Why,  she  hates  you.  Miss  Vavasour. 
I  told  you  she  would' 


'Does  she?  Why  should  she 
hate  me,  Mr.  Thomhill?' 

'  Jealousy,  nothing  but  jealousy, 
I  tell  you.  There's  nothing  so  bit- 
ter as  a  jealous  woman  — Kilkenny 
cats  are  a  joke  to  them.  Why,  do 
you  know.  Miss  Vavasour,  there 
were  two  girls  in  Hampshire  last 
year— and  very  good-looking  ones  I 
can  tell  you— who  both  took  a  &ncy 
to  ma  Some  people  said  it  was  to 
my  money;  but  then  the  world's 
always  ill-natured,  you  know.  Well ! 
if  those  two  didn't  lead  me  the  life 
of  a  galley  slave :  dinner  invitations 
without  end ;  and  when  I  spoke  to 
one,  the  other  actually  abused  me 
to  my  face.' 

'  And  which  of  them  is  to  be  the 
happy  winner  of  the  prize  ?'  I  asked, 
much  amused. 

'  Oh,  neither  of  them !  take  my 
word  for  it.  No,'  he  added,  trying 
to  look  sentimental,  '  the  prize  is 
reserved  for  somebody  worthier  of 
it  No,  I  don't  mean  that.  Miss 
Vavasour.  /  wish  to  win  a  prize 
worth  a  hundred  of  them;  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  say.' 

It  was  fortunate  that  Lady  Cop- 
plestone  asked  me  at  this  juncture 
if  I  was  ready  to  go;  or  I  might 
have  offended  my  eccentric  friend 
by  a  peal  of  laughter.  We  had  to 
wait  bome  littie  time  in  the  cloak- 
room for  the  carriage. 

'  Which  have  you  eigoyed  the 
most,  Miss  Vavasour,  the  run  or  the 
baU  ?'  asked  Sir  Hugh  Stiraoey. 

'  I  have  enjoyed  the  ball  very 
much,'  I  replied. 

'  That  is  an  evasion,'  he  said. 
'  A  first-rate  rider  as  you  are,  should 
have  answered  at  once — ^the  run.' 

'  But  I  am  not  a  first-rate  rider.^ 

'How  can  you  presume  to  tell 
me  that  after  this  morning's  expe- 
rience?' 

There  was  an  unaccountable  feel- 
ing in  my  mind  which  led  me  to  tell 
him  exactly  how  matters  had  really 
stood  with  regard  to  Skylark  and 
mysel£  Sir  Hugh  was  one  of  those 
essentially  honest  people  who  are 
so  true  in  themselves  that  one  feels 
a  reluctance  to  deceive  them  on  the 
slightest  point  So  I  told  him  the 
whole  truth,  not  omitting  my  an- 
noyance at  Mrs.  Singleton's  and 
Lord  Edward  Karr's  remarks;  wish- 
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ing,  by  the  way,  that  he  would  not 
look  at  me  bo  pertinaciously. 

'  But  I  eaw  ygu  put  your  horse 
at  that  fence.  Miss  Vavasour/  he 
said,  when  I  had  finished. 

'  Yes,  because  I  thought  my 
only  chance  of  safety  was  to  make 
the  best  of  my  hopeless  position. 
You  see  I  am  not  a  heroine  after 
all.' 

He  looked  at  me  again,  and  said 
quietly — 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a 
heroLoa  I  think  you  something 
more  than  a  heroine.' 

Again  I  was  absurd  enough  to 
blush. 

'Why  did  you  tell  me  this? 
Would  you  have  told  any  one  else?' 
he  asked  presently. 

'  No,'  I  answered,  hesitatingly. 
It  was  an  awkward  question — why^ 
indeed,  had  I  told  him? 

'  Why  did  you  tell  me  then  ?'  he 
repeated. 

'  Goodness !'  I  thought,  '  I  wish 
the  carriage  would  come.'  Sir  Hugh 
persisted  in  the  inquiry. 

'  I  don't  know  I  am  sure,'  I  said, 
'  perhaps  because  I  trust  you ;  or, 
perhaps,'  I  added,  growing  des- 
perate at  haviug  made  my  position 
more  uncomfortable  by  this  admis- 
sion, '  because  I—' 

'  No,'  he  interrupted,  '  don't, 
please,  withdraw  that  reason.  Let 
me  think  it  was  because  you  trusted 
me.' 

Fortunately  the  announcement  of 
the  carriage  put  an  end  to  my  per- 
plexity, and  we  did  not  revert  to 
the  subject  As  I  put  out  my  can- 
dle that  night,  or  rather  that  morn- 
ing, I  felt  a  regret  that  one  of  the 
pteasantest  days  in  my  life  had 
come  to  a  close. 

In  the  morning  Margaret  in- 
formed me  that  my  health  had 
been  drunk  in  the  servants'  hall 
with  great  applause— -Lord  Gop- 
plestone's  groom  having  prox>osed 
it.  Since  then,  Brookes,  the  old 
huntsman,  has  asked  for  my  photo- 
graph, which  I  have  given  him; 
and  whi(^,  Mr.  Treheme  informs 
me,  the  worthy  old  fellow  has 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  his 
hymn  book,  declariog  that  I  was  the 
only  lady  he  ever  cared  to  see  out 
witii  their  pack.    Margaret  also  in- 


formed me  that  Isaac  had  been  in  a 
state  of  great  delight. 

'  An  old  donkey,'  she  added  con- 
temptuously. '  It  isn't  ht3  fault, 
nuss,  that  you're  aUve  to-day.  I 
took  care  to  let  him  know  that  of  all 
the  idiots  I  have  ever  seen,  Ae'» 
about  the  choicest!  Won't  ho 
catch  it  from  Mrs.  Tabitha  if  she 
hears  of  it  I' 

Lady  Copplestone  used  her  best 
endeavours  to  keep  me  for  a  few 
days  longer ;  but  my  father  resisted 
her  entreaties,  declaring  that  he  was 
under  a  promise  to  my  mother  of 
bringing  me  back  with  him. 

'  We  shall  meet  agaia  next  week^ 
Miss  Vavasour,'  said  Sir  Hugh  Stra- 
cey,  as  he  handed  me  to  the  car- 
riage. '  Your  father  has  kindly  asked 
me  to  meet  Jack,  who  is  coming  to 
you,  I  hear.' 

'  He  will  be  delighted  to  see  you 
again.  Sir  Hugh.  It  will  be  plea- 
sant for  you  both  to  talk  over  old 
times  I' 

'  Very  pleasant,  indeed.  But  I 
look  forwurd  to  something  pleasanter 
still.  Miss  Vavasour.  I  hope  I  have 
other  friends  besides  dear  old  Jack 
at  Compton  Lacy.' 

'  Aunt  Tabitha  ?'  I  inquired,  with 
a  smile. 

'  No,  not  Aunt  Tabitha,'  he  said 
laughing, '  happy  as  I  shall  of  course 
be  to  make  her  acquaintance.' 

'  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  Sir 
Hugh.' 

'Will  you  really?'  he  asked, 
holding  my  hand  certainly  some 
seconds  longer  than  he  need  have 
done.  I  made  no  answer;  but  as 
we  drove  away,  I  thought  by  the 
expression  of  his  &ce,  that  he  was 
satisfied  without  one.  I  have  never 
hunted  since  that  memorable  day. 
The  winter  is  over,  and  I  take  plea- 
saait  rides  in  long  spring  afternoons 
through  the  woods  white  with  wild 
anemones.  My  companion  is  Sir 
Hugh  Stracey,  to  whom  I  am  to  be 
married  in  June.  This  arrangement 
seems  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
all  my  family,  mcluding  Aunt  Tabi- 
tha, who  says  she  hopes  that  I  shall 
be  worthy  of  him— which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a  very  complimentary 
remark.  She  also  says  that  now  I 
am  going  to  bo  married,  she  trusts 
I  shall  turn  over  a  dow  leaf. 
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WHEN  Shalcespoare  called  life 
'a  tnk  told  by  an  idiot/  ho 
may  not  have  intended  to  be  per- 
sonal, and  mean  tbat  my  life  was 
the  talo,  and  I  tbe  idiot  who  told  it; 
nevorthelefls,  I  fear  he  was  right 
Three  hundred  years  ago  he  could 
scarcely  have  foreseen  that  I,  Gilbert 
Bennett,  a  young  man,  undoubtedly 
from  the  country,  aboiild  come  up 
to  London,  and  there  in  a  certain 
month  make  a  most  outrageous  fot)! 
of  mymH  And  if^  on  peroBal  of  this 
little  episode  in  my  history,  any  of 
the  readers  of  'London  Society' 
should  think  fit  to  differ  with  me 
and  Shakespeare  (best  man  fore- 
iPAsixo  roB  n.  TAuvrin's  dat.       moet)>  I  am  suTO  I  shall  foel  im- 

ely  obliged  to  them.     My  adyentores  have  no  moral,  nor  was  I 

eren  dismissed  with  what  the  Yankees  caU  'a  cantion.' 
▼OL.  yn*— HO.  xixvjii.*  H 
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It  is  customary  to  begin  an  auto- 
biography either  with  a  brace  of 
ancestors^  or  of  horsemen  riding 
down  a  hill;  but  these  degenerate 
modes  of  interesting  the  reader  I 
utterly  abhor ;  it  is  a  part  in  books 
I  always  skip;  but  if  any  one 
wishes  for  a  farther  and  more 
minute  description  of  me  than  is 
given  here,  my  carte  de  visite  can  be 
had  at  Mayali's;  or  if  it  be  a  lady, 
and  young,  who  desires  it,  I  have 
no  objection  to  make  an  exchange — 
and  beheve  me,  I  look  well  in  an 
album. 

Would  any  one  like  a  list  of  my 
luggage?  One  black  box,  one 
leather  portmanteau,  one  hat-box, 
one  carpet-bag. 

With  these  I  reached  my  lodg- 
ings in  a  certain  street,  in  a  certain 
part  of  London.  I  re&ain  &om 
giving  the  particular  address,  such 
as  the  street,  and  the  number  of 
the  house;  for  after  silly  people 
rushing  to  look  for  Mrs.  Lirriper's, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  may 
happen.  All  Europe  convulsed  to 
its  centre  might  be  hurrying  to 
London  to  see  the fiunous spot;  aod 
as  giviQg  the  true  address  would 
settle  neither  America  nor  Schleswig 
Holstein,  I  modestly  refrain  from 
saying  more  on  the  subject. 

For  the  ease  of  mind  of  any  ten- 
der-hearted females  who  may  be 
uneasy  about  me  when  I  come  to 
sp^tk  of  illness,  I  may  mention, 
that  before  I  was  allowed  to  leave 
home,  my  good  mother  had  seen  to 
it  that  I  had  had  the  measles,  the 
whooping-cough,  been  vaccinated, 
and,  nnaUy,  had  a  try  at  the  mumps, 
so  that  I  was  well  qualified  to  be^ 
life  on  my  own  account  Havmg 
also  been  confirmed,  I  pass  by  my 
godmother  and  god&thers  in  silence, 
not  unmingled  with  disgust ;  for  if 
interrogated  as  the  Church  Cate- 
chism enjoins, — ^'What  did  your 
god&thers  and  godmothers  then  for 
you?*  I  must  make  answer — 
'  Nothing  but  give  me  two  church 
services,  and  a  fork  and  spoon.' 
And  though  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's, 
mouth,  who  wants  to  come  to  be 
baptized  with  two  church  services? 

They  were  charming  sponsors. 

I  had  not  got  my  town  head  when 


I  reached  London;  and  heaven 
help  the  poor  country  lad's  b6rains 
when  he  comes  into  the  din  for  the 
first  time  after  making  a  long  train 
journey !  How  over  all  the  noise  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  screaming  of 
fifty  locomotives,  the  ringing  of  a 
thousand  bells,  the  rattle  of  a  mil- 
lion carriages,  and  a  dull  roar  like 
a  thousand  muffied  drums  beating  at 
a  hundred  funerals— all  at  once. 
And  how  I  crept  away  after  I  de- 
posited my  luggage  at  the  address 
given  me,  and  wandered  for  an  hour 
in  gloomy  back  streets  fiEu:  away 
from  the  bewildering  roar — streets 
that  seemed  to  lead  to  no  place,  and 
never  have  any  one  oommg  in  or 
going  out  of  them.  I  mention  this 
to  show  I  really  was  young  and 
very,  very  green  at  that  date  of  my 
life. 

I  came  up  from  Hempton-in-the- 
Marshes  to  enter  on  what  my  step^ 
father  called  '  the  brilliant  path  of 
commerce,' which,  definitely  speak- 
ing, was  to  occupy  a  clerk's  stool  in 
md  counting-house  of  Hemp  and 
Hall;  great  names  cityward,  as 
everyone  faiows.  '  A  great  opening,' 
this  path  of  commerce  was  called 
by  many  people ;  but  I  cannot  say 
I  ever  agreed  with  them.  I  took 
possession  of  the  lodgings  Smithers, 
the  head  clerk,  had  taken  for  me, 
and  of  my  stool  in  the  office  next 
morning,  and  thus  began  my  Lon- 
don life.  At  first  I  liked  the  novelty 
of  having  rooms  of  my  own ;  it  was 
dignified  to  be  able  to  riag  the  bell 
and  find  as  much  fault  with  the 
pudding  as  one  chose,  without  being 
sternly  commanded  to  eat  and  be 
thankful.  Also  the  preserves  and 
other  good  things,  wnich  my  dear 
mother  had  packed  in  the  black  box 
I  mentioned,  were  my  own,  and  I 
confess  I  spared  no  exertions  to 
empty  the  box  as  fast  as  possible. 
No  stepfiather  to  cry  'hold!'  no 
stepfather's  mother  to  prophesy  I 
was  certainly  not  bom  to  be 
drowned! 

Censorious  people  may  blame  the 
preserves ;  but  I  know  it  was  the 
close  confinement  and  sedentary  lite, 
after  the  country  freedom  of  my 
previous  life,  which  made  me  ill. 
And  ill  I  was,  with  a  vengeance! 
HI  in  the  beginning  of  Deoembar, 
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and  ill  for  many,  many  a  day. 
Smitbers  sent  me  a  doctor,  and 
oocafidonally  dropped  in  of  an  even- 
ing; bnt  with  this  exception,  I 
spent  day  after  day  alone. 

How  dull  it  was!  Mariana  in 
the  moated  grange  was  gay  compared 
to  me !  My  only  amusement  was  a 
drcnlating  library — ^and  even  that 
was  bod,  for  as  I  never  knew  what 
books  to  send  for,  I  left  the  selec- 
tion to  the  boy  who  gave  them  out ; 
and  I  mnst  say,  I  soon  learned  to 
think  of  that  cub  as  one  of  my 
natural  enemies,  so  bad  and  stupid 
were  the  volumes  he  sent  me.  I 
tried  various  plans,  such  as  taking 
the  catalogue  alphabetically;  one 
day  the  first  book  in  A,  second  day 
the  first  one  in  B,  next  day  in  C, 
and  80  on ;  but  even  that  plan,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  a  like  Isand 
I  tried,  foiled.  Consequently,  to 
while  away  the  tedious  hours  of 
the  day,  I  was  driven  to  staring  out 
of  the  window— for  I  was  not 
always  confined  to  bed,  but  princi- 
pally on  a  S0&  in  my  sitting-room, 
which,  I  ought  here  to  mention,  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  house. 

The  view  was  certainly  limited, 
bat  such  as  it  was,  I  made  the  most 
of  it ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  I  found 
for  myself  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everytiiing. 

Few  houses  in  a  street  cover  much 
area;  the  time  had  gone  by  for  the 
street  in  which  I  lived  to  spare  ground 
for  houses  with  rooms  on  botib  Qides 
of  the  hall  door;  once  country 
-villas  may  have  stood  on  the  site,  or 
cottages  with  sweet-briar  hedges, 
and  beds  of  marigolds;  but  that 
was  long  ago,  when  Fepys  wrote  his 
4iai7,  and  the  second  Charles 
ntt^red  wise  saws  and  did  foolish 

Now  it  was  a  long,  dull,  narrow 
street,  where  the  tall  houses  made 
heaven,  as  the  child  said,  'a  long 
way  off,'  and  one  could  look  almost 
into  their  opposite  neighbours'  faces. 
In  such  a  street  a  view  is  com- 
manded in  general  of  three  houses 
— a  good  view — while  a  side  glance 
of  some  half-dozen  others  can  be 
obtained  by  the  genteel  practice  of 
flattening  your  nose  and  one  whisker 
against  the  window  pane. 

Of  the  three  houses  directly  oppo- 


site me,  kind  Providence  centred  my 
interest  on  the  middle  one.  For  an 
infirm  old  lady,  who  never  went 
out,  occupied  the  one  to  the  right, 
and  a  tiresome  old  bachelor,  who 
was  always  out,  the  one  to  the  left; 
so  what  could  I  do  all  day  but  stare 
at  the  middle  one  ? 

I  soon  found  out  how  many  occu- 
pants this  house  had,  and  that  was 
a  step  gained.  I  knew  the  hours  of 
their  going  out,  and  the  hours  of 
their  coming  in;  and  if  I  did  not 
guess  accurately  what  they  had  for 
dinner,  at  least  I  knew  the  hour  at 
which  they  ate  it.  I  asked  the 
servant  what  the  name  of  the 
family  was,  and  she  stared  at  me  as 
if  I  were  '  a  hinfant  phenomoner,' 
with  a  plurality  of  beads.  The 
acute  reader  will  here  call  to  mind 
the  remark  I  made  at  a  very  early 
stage,  that  I  was  undoubtedly  '  from 
the  country.'  Blessed  be  country 
towns,  if  one  cares  to  know  all 
about  their  opposite  neighbours,  and 
every  one  else's  opposite  neigh- 
bours :  such  knowledge  is  chronic ; 
but,  alas!  London  yields  no  such 
ceaseless  mine  of  conversation.  The 
servant  asked  'missus,'  but  missus 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  slightly 
delirious,  and  answered  me  sooth- 
ingly as  an  invalid,  who  ought  not 
to  be  crossed,  and  went  down 
stairs.  Then  I  sent  the  willing 
slavey  across  the  street,  and  she 
returned  with  the  exciting  news 
that  No.  20  was  on  the  hall  door. 
But  this  helped  me  little ;  for  on 
procuring  last  year's  'Directory,'  I 
found  No.  2o  marked  'vacant;' 
so  my  interesting  inquiries  were 
suddenly  checked. 

Then  I  thought  of  giving  them  a 
fancy  name,  and  searched  through 
a  great  many  novels  for  a  suitable 
one,  but  found  none  that  fully 
satisfied  ma  All  the  names  seemed 
indissolubly  connected  with  certain 
characters,  not  at  all  resembling  my 
ideal  of  the  folks  in  No.  20. 

There  were  four  people  living  in 
this  house,  besides  the  servants — 
father,  mother,  and  two  girls  I  con- 
cluded to  be  the  daughters.  Their 
drawing-room  was  a  double  room, 
just  on  a  level  with  mine,  but  not 
so  exactly  opposite,  that  I  could  not 
see  the  fireplace,  near  which,  it 
;  ,'.  --  ;:  :*     h  2 
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being  December,  the  ladies  wore 
generally  gronped.  When  the  fold- 
ing-doors stood  open  I  had  an  excel- 
lent Tiew,  owing  to  the  thorough 
light,  and  conld  see  yarions  pieces 
of  famitnre  plainly.  A  piano,  a 
conch,  a  workframe,  and  flowers  in 
the  fitr-off  drawing-room.  I  oonld 
see  into  the  parlour,  too ;  yea,  even 
to  the  comer  of  '  The  Times,'  which 
PaterfamUias  read  every  morning, 
and  I  conld  see  the  yonng  lady  who 
ponred  ont  tea  and  coffee. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  allow  the 
&mily  to  go  without  a  surname, 
but  I  soon  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  young  ladies 
Christian  names.  Easy  as  uie  task 
may  api>ear,  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  selecting  suitable  ones.  To  find 
two  names  for  individuals  of  the 
opposite  sexes  might  be  e^sy 
enough;  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
Bomeo  and  Juliet,  and  many  others ; 
or  of  our  own  sex,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  for  instance;  but  the  two 
yoxmg  ladies  fiurly  pusszled  me.  To 
give  them  common  &ncy  names 
went  against  my  grain,  as  the  say- 
ing is ;  I  must  have  something  with 
character  connected  with  it,  some 
names,  in  &ct,  that  carried  a  story 
with  them.  It  may  be  tbat  the 
loYCS  of  young  ladies  for  each  other 
are  few  in  number,  or  not  lasting, 
for  there  are  not  many  on  record. 
Eten  the  friendship  of  the  two 
whose  names  I  finally  selected,  are 
placed  on  record  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  serious  misunderstanding. 
I  thought  of  Bachel  and  Leah; 
but  theur  mutual  jealousies,  and  the 
deception  practised  on  poor  Jacob 
at  the  end  of  his  first  seven  years, 
made  me  reject  these  names,  and 
look  out  for  something  more  suit- 
able. Martha  and  Miary  were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  neither 
young  lady*  seemed  to  take  exclu- 
sively to  die  r^le  of  Martha,  both 
seeming  to  spend  an  equal  amount 
of  time  over  their  plants,  their 
piano,  their  books,  and  their  em- 
broidery. I  thought  also  of  Minna 
and  Brenda,  but  my  two  gentle 
creatures  seemed  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  Magnus  Troll's 
hardy  children.  At  last,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  inspiration— I  could 
scarcely  call   it  anything  else— I 


bethought  me  of  the  'Midsummer 
Nighf  s  Dream,'  and  its  two  heroines, 
and  I  at  once  decided  my  two 
friends  should  be  Helena  and 
Hermia.  That  was  a  grand  idea. 
The  taller,  and  I  concluded  the 
elder,  should  be  Helena,  and  the 

Sret^   little  creature   should    be 
ermia.    I  had  always  looked  on 
Hermia  as  a  small  woman. 

I  found  it  much  more  comfortable 
for  myself  when  their  names  were 
allotted.  Thus,  when  they  came 
down  to  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  and,  as  they  often  did,  sat 
on  low  seats  and  read  by  the  fire- 
light, it  was  so  much  pleasanter  to 
say, '  Helena  has  on  her  blue  dress/ 
or,  'Oh,  dear  me!  Hermia  has 
finished  her  third  volume  already,' 
instead'of '  the  tall  one,' or 'the  short 
one.'  Every  day  they  went  out  to 
walk  unless  it  were  very  wet;  and  I 
used  to  be  in  a  fever  of  impatience 
until  they  came  in  again;  and  if  rain 
came  on  while  they  were  out,  I  was 
quite  miserable  until  they  came 
home,  for  fear  of  their  being  wei 

Thus  days  passed  on  until  a  few 
were  only  left  before  Christmas.  I 
was  not  able  to  go  home,  and  no 
one  there  seemed  to  care  particu- 
larly whether  I  did  or  not  My 
moUier  wrote  to  me  that  my  step- 
fitther  supposed  I  should  soon  be 
able  toretum  to  business,  and  going 
down  to  Hempton  would  only  un- 
settie  me,  and  that  decided  the 
thing.  I  remained  in  doors  on  my 
B0&,  as  I  had  been  doing  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

My  opposite  neighbours  were  very 
busy  all  the  week  before  Ohristmas. 
At  first  I  wondered  what  the  girls 
were  about  when  for  two  monnngs 
they  never  made  their  appearance 
in  the  drawing-rocnn ;  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  great  jqy  I  saw  the 
gleam  of  their  light  dresses  before 
dinner,  and  the  books  and  seats  by 
the  fire  as  usual,  until  the  fittiber'a 
knock  and  entrance  brought  dinner 
and  a  descent  to  the  dining-room. 
It  was  vary  stupid  of  me  not  to  re- 
member that  Christmas  housekeep- 
ing had  to  be  attended  to,  for  I 
made  myself  most  unutterably  mi- 
serable with  the  fear  that  Helena 
and  Hermia  might  he  going  away 
to  spend  Christmas^  and  thai  the 
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moimiiffs  might  be  talren  up  pack- 
ing in  their  own  roomB. 

At  last  I  saw  Hennia  one  morn- 
ing in  the  drawing-room.  She  came 
in  with  a  white  apron  on,  and  going 
to  the  secretaire,  took  oat  some 
sheets  of  letter  jpaper  which  she 
proceeded  to  cat  mto  Tarioosfimcy 
pattenis. 

'It  is  for  ornament/  I  cried,  joy- 
folly  ; '  then  they  are  going  to  spiond 
this  week  at  home,  for  what  woald 
be  the  ose  of  making  ornamental 
pastry  if  they  were  going  away?' 

Miss  Hermia  spoitod  two  or  three 
sheets  of  paper  l)efore  shesncoeeded 
to  her  mind;  bat  I  admired  the 
jndidoas  way  in  which  she  bamed 
her  fiulores,  and  only  went  down 
stairs  with  her  saooesses  in  her  hand. 
At  that  very  moment  I  had  paper 
in  my  desk  which  woald,.  I  am  sare, 
have  been  the  ^ery  thing  for  -her; 
and  a  hondred  times  at  least  daring 
that  day  I  wished  I » might  have 
daied  to  ofifor  it  to  her.  Fancy  the 
exqoisite  felicify  of  seeing  her  cat 
tny  paper!  £?en  if  it  were  to  be 
cfaopjped  as  small  as  mincemeat  and 
cast  mto  a  baming  fiery  fomaoe 
afterwards,  what  matter?  Gladly 
woald  I  have  followed  the  frag- 
ments, ooald  I  bat  have  been  satis- 
fied that  Hennia  and  her  sister 
woald  haTB  dropped  a  few  tears 
jost  to  extingaish  the  remains  of 
my  smonldering  ashes ;  nay,  one 
tear  each,  which  would  make  only  a 
pair  between  them,  woald  have  per- 
fectly satisfied  me.  As  it  was,  I 
coold  only  pall  over  my  desk  and 
look  at  the  paper,  and  handle  it, 
and  finally  dose  off  in  the  midst  of 
a  brilliant  chdUau  en  espagne,  in 
which  ererything  I  had  in  the  world 
(no  great  possessions,  certainly)  was 
being  osed  by  the  yoong  ladies  in 
Na  3o,  withoat  any  componction 
or  hesitation. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  look  at  in 
the  evenings,  the  shatters  across  the 
way  being  then  closed,  I  generally 
went  veiry  early  to  bed,  and  foond  the 
benefit  of  this  arrangement  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Indeed  I,  at  that 
time  of  my  life,  slept  snch  an  amoant 
of  what  old-fiidiioned  folk  are  apt  to 
term '  beanty  sleep,'  being  the  sleep 
had  before  twelve  o'clock  p.m.— that 
the  wonder  is  I  did  not  become  a 


perfect  Adonis.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, and  set  down  that  theory  from 
thenceforth  in  my  list  of  '  popalar 
delasions.' 

Bat  the  principal  advantage  I  de- 
rived from  getting  through  a  good 
deal  of  sleep  earfy  in  the  evening 
was,  that  I  felt  no  desire  to  enjoy 
more  in  the  morning,  and  was  ge- 
nerally ap  and  at  my  post  of  ob- 
servation early,  at  least  as  soon  as 
the  fomily  opposite  were  down  for 
breakfiui  So  it  fell  oat  that  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Eve  I  was  at 
my  window  early.  The  servant 
had  jast  retired  after  depositing 
my  coffee-pot  and  toast  npon  the 
table,  when  a  cab  drove  ap  to  No.  20, 
and  a  visitor  with  some  luggage 
arrived.  Never  shall  I  forget  my 
feelings  as  I  looked  at  that  man. 
With  a  gasp  I  recognized  him  as  my 
rival.  In  what?  will  naturally  be 
asked,  and  as  natural  will  be  the 
answer, '  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.' 
But  sufficient  it  was  that  he  was 
gaining  access  to  that  enchanted 
floor,  and  about  to  have  social  inter- 
course with  those  fiur  women  who 
were  but  adreamto  me.  Shall  Ide- 
scribe  him  ?  Even  now— and  some 
years  have  passed  since  then— his 
figure  rises  oefore  me  as  he  was 
that  Christmas  Eve,  when  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  hated  him 
too. 

He  was  tall  (lam  no  great  height 
myself),  and  slight,  and  dark— dark, 
yes,  to  the  very  moustache,  which 
was,  like  himself,  thin.  Then  his 
dress,  which  I  at  once  pronounced 
*  snobby,'  was  in  keei>ing  with  his 
figure  and  style;  and  if  he  wore  one 
thing  worse  than  another  it  was 
leather  gaiters.  I  hate  leather 
gaiters  1  I  have  no  patieace  with 
leather  gaiters !  I  had  rather  an  in- 
difference to  them  before,  now  I 
hated  them  cordially.  Hating  the 
stnmger  as  a  whole,  I  think  I  cannot 
better  describe  him  than  by  saying 
he  was  exactly  the  picture  of  the 
villain  one  sees  on  the  stage.  Of 
course  he  had  a  bass  vdca  I  was 
sure  I  had  heard  such  a  voice  a 
hundred  times  in  melodramas.  The 
real  villain,  the  ruffian  of  deepest 
dye,  never  threatens  his  victim  in 
a  tenor  voice— never,  for  the  simple 
reason,*  it  would  not  take.'  Imagine 
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being  requested  to  deliyer  your 
watch  in  counter-tenor!  Just  as 
it  is  the  proper  thing  for  peasants 
who  come  ont  in  picturesque  cos- 
tume to  walk^  croesmg  their  legs,  as 
they  did  in  '  Leah '  the  other  night 
when  I  went  to  see  Miss  Bateman. 
I  felt  certain,  from  the  moment  I 
knew  peasants  were  incTitable,  that 
they  would  come  out  crossing  their 
legs  as  they  walked,  and  that  they 
did,  I  leave  to  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment of  all  who  went  in  '64  to  see 
the  transatlantic  charmer. 

It  took  away  all  my  appetite  for 
breakfast— and  mine  was  pretty  cool 
when  I  turned  to  it— to  see  how  th^y 
leceiyedthat  man.  Every  one  came 
out  to  welcome  him,  father,  mother, 
and  daughters.  The  father  clap- 
ping him  on  the  back  and  wringing 
bis  hand,  the  mother  kissing  him, 
and  the  two  maid-serrants  quar- 
relling for  the  honour  of  carrying 
his  portmanteau.  And>  what  was 
w<Mrse  than  all,  I  am  afraid  I  saw 
him  kiss  the  girls  just  as  the  hall 
door  was  being  shut.  What  I  could 
see  of  the  breakfast  tactics  only 
made  me  worse.  Helena  made  tea, 
and  Hermia  danced  attendance  on 
him.  Through  one  window  I  could 
see  her  stoop  over  the  fender,  bring- 
ing away  successive  hot  plates, 
while  through  the  other  I  could  see 
tiieir  destination  was  to  be  heaped 
up  with  choice  viands  for  the  dia- 
bolical stranger. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  my 
appetite  was  destroyed  by  con- 
templating this  scene?  How  could 
a  fdlow  crack  his  egg  with  pro- 
per discretion  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  I  did  not  crack  mine,  for 
I  reduced  both  it  and  the  egg-cup 
to  small  fragments  at  one  blow;  for 
inasmuch  as  on  this  villain's  arrival 
I  had  hated  him  from  the  crown  of 
his  horrid  wide-awake  to  the  but- 
tons of  his  detestable  leather  gai- 
ters, I  now  hated  him  cordially  to 
the  heels  (military)  of  his  boots. 

Then  he  must  go  out  to  walk  .with 
them!  nothing  less  would  do,  and 
bring  them  home  in  a  cab  (which 
was  heaped  up  with  holly)  just  be- 
fore it  grew  dark.  I  saw  a  sheet 
spread  on  the  drawing-room  floor, 
and  the  dark  shiny  branches  piled 
upon  it,  and  then  the  girls^  with 


the  villain's  aid,  began  to  decorate 
the  lamps  and  picture-frames. 

What  a  blessing  I  was  awake 
when  this  little  play  began,  and 
what  a  happy  hour  they  chose 
for  it!  The  girls  had  on  their 
white  dresses,  and  floated  about 
from  mirror  to  picture,  from  picture 
to  lamp,  like  the  Peris  in  the  illus- 
trated Lalla  Bookh.  Then  it  was  I 
learned  a  secret  which  toned  down 
my  burning  hatred,  and  left  only  a 
strong  dislike  in  its  place. 

Helena  stood  on  a  chair  and 
dressed  the  lamp;  probably  sha 
took  this  duty  on  account  of  her 
superior  height ;  perhaps  the  villain 
recommended  it,  for  he  stood  beside 
her,  and,  breaking  the  holly  and 
pelletarie  into  small  pieces,  handed 
tiiem  up  to  her.  Hermia  flitted 
about  the  room  doing  such  work  as 
came  within  the  reach  of  her  short 
arms  when  standing  on  a  chair.  I 
could  see  t)ie  gleam  of  her  dress 
as,  after  putting  up  her  sprays,  she 
would  jump  down,  and,  moving 
back,  look  at  the  effect  from  a  little 
distance,  and  then  dart  forward  and 
jmsh  some  refractory  stems  out  of 
sight  Then  I  saw  her  take  an 
armful  of  the  evergreens  and  de- 
scend to  the  dimng-room  to  continue 
her  work  there.  I  was  so  engaged 
in  watching  her,  and  the  strong  fire 
lighted  up  the  room  so  gloriously — 
I  could  see  the  very  flowers  in  her 
hair— that  I  forgot  to  give  any  at- 
tention to  the  progress  of  the  draw- 
ing-room decorations,  but  when  I 
did  look  I  saw  more  than  waa 
meant  for  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Honour  bright!  with  the  golden 
rule  in  my  memory,  I  am  not  going 
to  betray  a  confidence  so  unwit- 
tingly given.  If  the  villain  never 
committed  a  crime  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  to  stand  steadying  Misa 
Helena  by  encircling  her  waist  with 
his  arms,  all  forgiveness  to  his  me- 
mory !  It  is  not  for  me  to  cast  the 
first  stone.  I  have  done  worse 
things  myself  in  my  day.  Nor  was 
it  exactly  extortion,  the  villain  ex- 
acting toll  for  lifting  the  young  lady 
down  from  her  high  position  and  re- 
placing her  in  it. 

Once  Hermia  caught  them  in  the 
act  of  balancing  their  debtor  and 
creditor  account  in  this  fashion. 
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She  may  haye  laughed,  but  I  could 
not  hear  it,  only  I  saw  the  gestnie 
of  amazement,  the  uplifted  hands, 
and  could  fancy  some  lively  sally  at 
the  loveiB'  expense,  when  she  lan 
from  the  room  closely  followed  by 
the  indignant  yillain,  who  seemed 
to  demand  instant  vengeance.  That 
she  had  made  good  her  escape  I 
doubted  not,  for  the  next  moment  I 
saw  her  opening  the  hall  door  to 
har  fi9ither,  when  his  fiuniliar  knock 
wakened  u]>  the  quiet  street  Then 
with  what  interest  I  watched  tibem 
all  assemble  for  dinner  round  the 
diawing-room  fire.  Helena  and  her 
villain  stood  &r  apart  at  different 
sides  of  the  group,  but  I  could  fol- 
low Hennia's  f&ce  as  it  turned  from 
one  culprit  to  the  other/as  if  threat- 
ening them,  and  more*  than  once 
Helena  shook  her  head  and  finger 
at  her  when  it  could  be  done  without 
observation.  Of  course  the  rest  of 
the  evening  could  only  be  imagined, 
as  the  curtainB  were  drawn,  but  I 
pictured  it  to  myself,  and  out  of  it  I 
took  a  desperate  resolve. 

I  would  go  to  church  next  day. 
Not  to  any  church  at  all,  but  to 
the  one  to  which  my  dear  friends 
went,  and  the  idea  possessed  me 
so  entirely  I  could  scarcely  sleep. 
The  doctor  only  came  every  other 
day,  and  he  had  been  with  me  on 
Christmas  Eve,  so  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  finding  me  out,  unless  I 
told  him;  and  the  next  moming 
I  was  up  and  dressed  betimes.  I 
sent  for  a  cab,  and  had  it  at  the 
door  ready  to  start  when  the  ladies 
opposite  came  out ;  and  then  getting 
iuj  I  desired  the  driver  to  keep 
them  in  sight,  and  take  me  to  the 
church  to  which  he  would  see  them 

go. 

I  followed  them  closely  in,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  seat 
quite  near  enough  to  watch  them 
alL  Never  did  alchemist  watch  a 
crucible  with  more  feverish  eager- 
ness than  I  watched  them  all 
throuffh  the  service,  and  still  with 
such  discretion  as  to  prevent  them 
observing  it.  I  wanted  to  see  if 
their  fiiices  were  like  what  I  had 
pictured  in  my  imagination ;  but  I 
am  bound  in  ail  honesty  to  say  they 
were  &r  more  attractive,  Hermia's 
especially.     The  &ther  was  some 


seats  off,  as  there  was  not  room  for 
him  in  the  pew  with  the  others ;  but 
for  weeks  after  I  could  not  help 
wondering  if  Hermia  saw  what  I 
saw,  viz.,  that  during  the  sermon 
there  were  three  hands  in  Helena's 
muff  which  had  decidedly  been  only 
made  for  two.  I  paid  dearly  for 
going  to  church  that  day,  ind  I 
was  so  much  worse  the  next  that 
the  doctor  found  out 'what  I  had 
done,  and  very  nearly  gave  me 
up.  I  was  confined  to  bed  for 
several  weeks,  and  though  once  or 
twice,  with  the  help  of  the  furniture, 
I  crawled  to  the  window,  I  could 
see  nothing  of  my  friends  in  No.  ao. 

The  second  week  in  February,  I 
was  back  on  my  sofa  again;  but 
whether  I  was  stupid,  or  whether 
the  habits  of  the  family  had  under- 
gone a  change  in  the  mean  time,  I 
saw  little  of  them ;  and  was  sure  to 
be  asleep,  or  away  from  the  window, 
whenever  they  went  in  or  out,  so  I 
seldom  saw  them. 

It  was  the  twelfth  of  February, 
and  I  had  finished  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  even  to  the  last  of  the  adver- 
tisements, and  found  myself  pon- 
dering over  it  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able way.  It  treated  of  valentines, 
and  described,  in  glowing  terms, 
how  cheap,  and  brilliant,  and  loving, 
and  original  they  could  be  had  at  a 
certun  shop  not  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  where  I  then  sat. 

'  Cheap !'  I  said,  indignantly ; '  the 
man  who  would  buy  a  nasiy,  gaudy, 
filigree  Cupid  to  send  to  a  girl  de- 
serves to  he  sent  to  Coventry.  If 
I  were  a  girl  I  would  despise  a 
fellow  who  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self, I  would,'  I  said,  vehemently, 
bringing  down  my  clenched  fist 
with  a  bang  on  the  table  at  my 
elbow.  '  It  is  penny-a-line  love,  and 
he  might  keep  it  for  me.  Give  me 
a  real,  original  set  of  verses,  to  the 
point,  and  written  solely  for  myself, 
that  would  touch  my  feelings!'  Then 
I  pictured  some  silly  fellow  sending 
a  bought  valentine  to  Hermia,  and 
my  indignation  at  the  picture  I  had 
myself  coigured  up  all  but  took 
away  my  breath.  To  Hermia!  I 
Amthed  at  the  thought  Just  such 
a  thing  as  the  villain  would  do!  I 
said,  and  my  old  hatred  to  him 
woke  up  fiercely  at  the  bare  suppo- 
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siticoi.  As  I  thus  tortured  myself 
'with  possibilities,  scarcely  CTen  pro- 
babilities, of  others  wor^pping  at 
the  same  shrine  I  did,  an  idea  sud- 
denly burst  upon  me.  I  sprang  up 
from  the  couch.  '  By  Jove,  I  shall 
send  her  one  myself  I  I  shall  send 
them  each  one,  and  no  one  can 
accuse  me  of  undue  partiality !'  (the 
acute  reader  will  have  detected  long 
before  this  the  state  of  my  young 
affections).  '  But/  I  said,  '  I  shall 
ma^e  sure  of  Hermia's  first;  I 
might  fall  asleep,  or  have  a  fit,  or 
something  that  would  prevent  me 
writing  a  second ;  and  that  my  lack 
of  confidence  in  my  own  muse  was 
justified  by  its  rapid  exhaustion, 
the  reader  will  soon  see.  To  choose 
a  metre,  to  choose  a  subject,  to  fit 
my  rhymes — ^why  need  I  dwell  on 
these  threadbare  anxieties  of  the 
youthful  aspirant  to  poetic  fame? 
At  last,  having  been  guided  in  the 
first,  by  my  choice  of  the  second, 
an  Irish  legend  I  had  read  years 
before,  I  indited  the  following 
verses  to  Hermia,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
reoeive  a  pudon  on  the  score  of  my 
youth  when  I  freely  confess  that  I 
thought  them  very  fine  indeed,  and 
fiir,  very  fu  beyond  the  average. 

'  Mj  litUe  nel|(hboor,  lend  a  pretty  ear, 
And  1  will  tell  a  litUe  tale  romanUc; 

In  br-offseas  I  found  it  long  ago, 
Amid  the  rargn  of  the  wild  Atlantic. 

*  Two  islets  lie  there  itleamlng  dde  by  aide. 

Bat  severed  by  a  channel  full  of  danger ; 
So  fair  and  white  that  the  tongue  of  far-off  times 

Galled  them  *'The  Joyless  Maidens  of  the 
Stranger." 
'  For  there  beneath  the  waters  cahn  and  fklr 

That  gird  the  aisten  ronnd  with  ainre  sones. 
Lie  rotting  ribs  of  many  a  goodly  ship. 

And  many  a  sturdy  seaman's  whitening  bones. 

*  And  now  a  bescon  stands  on  either  rock 

To  guide  the  wanderer  on  the  treacherous  sea; 
In  each,  when  first  1  knew  them  long  ago, 
A  solitary  keeper  used  to  be. 

*  Yet  not  alone ;  for  each  one  had  a  child, 

A  boy  that  burrowed  like  a  rabbit  in  the  sand, 
A  girl  that  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  kept  the  house. 

And  gathered  "  John  o'  Groats,"  and  escallops 
on  the  strand. 
'  Of  coarse  you  seise  my  story  by  the  end. 

The  *  how  it  came  aboat,'  you  can't,  1  hope. 
Fray  grant  me  patience  in  my  maundering  tale. 

Don't  laugh— I'll  tell  you— 'twas  a  telescope ! 
'  For  thb  bot  qbowimo  dhio  xax's  bstatk, 

SPEsrr  XAVT  as  boitb  qxzexq  thjuwok  a 

GLASS. 
WaTCRDTQ  a  LITTX.B  KOOK  TTFOK  THB  SHOHR, 

Wrebb  oailt  was  tub  XAIDEH  WOBT  vh^ABB, 


'  And  presently  be  lanncfaed  a  Uttte  skiiT. 

Made  from  some  seadria  csst  upon  the  shore. 
And  spread  abroad  his  tiny  cloud  of  sail. 

And  sailed  aw^y  to  sunny  IiuiUn-M6r. 

*  But  I  mast  reach  mgr  moral,  so  shall  skip 

The  tender  meeting  on  the  yeUow  stmnd. 
And  tell  you  how  it  fell  upon  a  day. 
The  lovers  wandered  seaward  hand  in  hand. 

'  And  stIU  she  cried,  **  Say,  Owen,  am  1  &lr?" 
And  as  he  answered  his  rough  voice  grew  soft. 

And  gravely  said,  "  Yes.  dearest ;  fair  to  me ;" 
As  he  had  answered  many  a  time  and  oft. 

*  Then  suddenly  she  plucked  her  hand  away. 

And  flung  at  him  a  pretty  puckered  firown : 
**  Am  I  not  fiiir  in  other  eyes."'  she  cried ; 
"  Fsir  as  the  maidens  in  the  far-off  town?" 

*  And  as  he  gravely  smiled,  he  took  her  hand. 

And  answer  made :— *'  Nay,  'tis  a  thing  of  taste ; 
I  loved  yon  ere  I  touched  this  plump  round  anu. 
Or  laid  a  finger  on  your  dahity  waist 

*  *'  LOVBD  BBB  I  KXEW  A  FBATURB  OV  TODR  FACI!, 

WAa  BLHfD  BRFOBB  1  SAW  THK  DIMPLB  THKBE. 

What  if  ht  love's  a  oHom.  to  all  bbsxdb  ! 

So,    DBABBST,    YOU    ABB    STILL    KT    FAIBEST 
FAIB."  • 

Then  I  transcribed  the  verses 
with  great  oare,  writing  the  seventh 
verse  and  the  last  in  huge  ca^Htals, 
that  they  might  point  the  moral  I 
felt  a  delicacy  in  drawing  more 
openly,  and  I  considered  this  as  a 
decidedly  telling  hit 

By  this  time  my  poor  Muse  was 

fumped  dry.  Tet  still  undaunted, 
cried,  '  Now  for  Helena's !  Doubt- 
less the  villain  will  write  her  half  a 
dozen,  at  least,  so  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  rechauffe;  some  good 
standard  verses  will  be  very  respect- 
ful and  respectable.'  So  I  cast 
about  in  my  mind  what  poet  should 
be  honoured  by  selecting  from.  Of 
right,  I  ought  to  have  told  her  '  her 
eyes  were  lodestars,  and  her  tongue's 
sweet  air,  &c. ;'  but  I  had  never  heard 
her  tongue,  and  what  swayed  me 
most  of  all  was  that  the  rest  of  the 
passage  was  exceedingly  unmanage- 
able. 

I  took  down  Tommy  Moore,  but 
the  Hibernian  bard  was  so  hack- 
neyed, and  I  got  so  tired  of  his 
everlasting  howl  about  liberty  and 
wine,  that  I  dropped  him  over  the 
back  of  my  so&;  and  leaving  him 
on  the  floor,  fell  to  work  on  Byron 
He  was  endless,  enough  to  confuse 
one's  brain  to  search  in  him,  so  I 
hurled  him  after  his  dear  Tommy, 
and  tried  Shelley.     'I  arise ^from 
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dreams  of  thee/  is  good,  but  worn 
oat,  and,  beddee,  too  strong  for  a 
BraTo's  Bride,  as  I  had  now  accus- 
tomed myself  to  consider  Helena  to 
be;  I  read  the  last  lines,  thought 
of  Christmas  Eve,  and  that  '  she 
was  another's,'  and  sent  Shelley  after 
his  fiiend  Byron. 

At  this  period  of  my  life  I  was 
mnch  given  to  poetry,  and  had  cheap 
copies  of  all  the  popular  poems  of 
the  day.  Yet  I  found  it  very  hard  to 
select  one.  The  good  verses  were 
too  common;  the  bad  too  bad. 
Then  in  my  search  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  a  happy  hour  took 
down  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe, 
a  cheap  copy,  now,  alas!  out  of 
print,  m  &ncy  (very)  boards,  with 
a  good  deal  of  scarlet  and  yellow  on 
the  covers. 

Here  I  found  the  nicest,  tiniest 
set  of  verses,  and  so  near  the  end  of 
the  book,  that  I  flattered  myself  it 
was  not  every  fellow  who  had  read 
so  far.  These  are  the  lines  I  wrote 
oat  for  Helena,  drawing  a  fine  csir 
pitai  letter  at  tJie  beginning  of  each 
verse,  in  what  I  then  considered  a 
Tery  high  st^le  of  art 

Some  apology  is  due  to  the  well- 
educated  reader  for  the  insertion  of 
verses  I  have  since  discovered  are 
exceedingly  common;  but  it  may 
just  chance  that  some  greenhorn,  in 
the  same  state  of  blessed  ignorance 
that  I  then  was,  may  be  among  my 
readers;  so  for  him  I  transcribe, 
and  to  him  dedicate  my  verses. 

'  Helen !  tbj  beanty  is  to  me 
Like  CboM  Nioean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently  o*er  a  perfumed  wa 
The  weaiy  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  blB  own  native  shore. 

■  Ob  deeperate  aeaa  kmg  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacinth  air,  thy  claask:  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  broaght  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandear  that  waa  Ilome. 

'  See  in  yon  brilliant  window  nidie 
How  statnellke  1  aee  thee  stand. 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand. 

Ah !  Fsyciie,  ftam  the  regions  which 
Are  holy  land.' 

My  brains  had  been  so  much  taxed 
in  producing  Hermia's  original  va- 
lentine, that  I  felt  very  happy  indeed 
to  be  able  to  produce  Helena's  at 
sach  a  cheap  rate ;  and  really,  when 
these  verses  were  all  fiurly  written 
oat  in  an  oraamental  style,  I  felt  quite 


as  proud  of  them  as  if  they  were  in- 
deed my  very  own  composition; 
nay,  at  times,  I  began  to  imagine 
they  were  little  airy  trifles  I  had 
thrown  off  in  moments  stolen  from 
severer  studies,  and  not  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  at  all. 

I  put  each  valentine  into  an  enve- 
lope, and  the  two  envelopes  into  one 
larger  one,  sealing  it  with  a  very 
lai^  seal  that  had  been  my  grand- 
&ther's  in  days  when  old  gentle- 
men wore  their  watches  with  a 
bunch  of  seals  attached  to  them  by 
a  broad  black  ribbon. 

To  address  a  letter  to  people 
whose  names  I  did  not  know,  may 
to  some  people  appear  a  difficulty ; 
but  I  soon  got  over  thai 

'  To  the  young  ladies  at 

'No.  20, Street, 

'  (One  each,)' 

seemed  a  simnle  solution  of  the 
difficulty;  ana  to  bed  at  last  I 
went,  very  tired,  but  but  very  proud 
of  my  night's  work. 

The  next  day,  the  13th,  I  deter- 
mined they  should  be  posted ;  and, 
after  keeping  the  letter  back  until 
it  was  impossible  it  could  be  de- 
livered before  the  next  morning,  I 
sent  the  servant  to  drop  it  into  tlie 
nearest  pillar-post 

Up  to  this  time,  not  a  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  thus  intruding  my 
muse  on  people  I  did  not  know  had 
ever  croeeed  my  mind.  To  be  im- 
pertinent was  my  last  thought ;  and 
the  whole  business  was  so  much  an 
effusion  of  feeling,  that  I  overlooked 
the  possible  appearance  of  the  matter 
to  a  cool  matter-of-foct  FaterfiBanilias 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  besides  my  feelings 
being  strongly  enlisted  in  my  own 
behalf,  I  had  sufficient  self-conceit 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  egotistical 
meditation  which  a  king  might  envy, 
or  a  prime  minister,  on  the  eve  of  a 
dissolution,  covet 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
next  day,  when,  a  new  batch  of 
novels  Imving  arrived  from  my  foe 
at  the  circulating  library,  I  had 
curled  myself  up  on  the  sofii  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  parcel, 
and  decide  which  volume  should  be 
honoured  by  the  first  perusal,  when 
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iho  door  opened,  and  my  landlady's 
'  slavey '  announced  '  a  gentleman.' 

Now,  a  Tiflitor,  especially  at  this 
hour,  was  an  imprecedented  occur- 
rence. Occasionally,  of  an  erening, 
some  of  my  fellow-clerks  would 
drop  in ;  but  a  caller  at  noon  was 
a  world's  wonder.  But,  fancy  my 
astonishment  when  I  recognized 
Helena  and  Hermia's  &ther.  I  got 
white  and  red  by  turns ;  jumped  up 
off  the  sofa,  staggered,  almost  fell, 
and  gasped  out  an  inyitation  to  my 
visitor  to  be  seated.  He  took  the 
chair  I  pointed  to ;  and  I  took  one 
despairing  look  at  his  face.  One 
glance  was  enough.  In  it  I  read 
how  my  impertiQence  was  about  to 
be  punished'  figuratively  speaking, 
I  saw  he  haa  on  the  black  cap.  For 
the  iSrst  time  I  saw  my  conduct  in 
its  true  light  Yes,  before  one  word 
had  been  spoken  on  either  side. 

'Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Ben- 
nett ?'  the  Herrpapa  said  first  . 

'Yes,'  I  said,  pumping  up  my 
courage,  and,  though  feeling  dread- 
fidly  gmlty,  determined  to  face  the 
matter  like  a  man.  '  Yes,  Gilbert 
Bennett' 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Either 
of  us  must  break  it;  and  I  said 
in  my  heart,  'No.  20,  let  it  be 
you.' 

'Mr.  Bennett,'  at  last  he  said,  'I 
am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  as  a 
genSeman,  and  I  expect  you  to 
answer  me  as  such.' 

I  bowed  my  head  in  an  ashamed 
silence. 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and,  unfolding  the  contents— two 
sheets— laid  envelope  and  all  before 
me  on  the  table. 

'  Did  you  write  those?' 

Wilh  a  great  effort,  swallowing 
my  feelings  at  a  gulp,  I  said,  '  Yes, 
sir.' 

'And  what  have  you  to  say  in 
defence  of  yourself,  Mr.  Bennett?' 

'Say!'  I  cried;  'I  have  nothing 
to  say,  sur,  excei>t  that  I  did  not 
mean  it  as  impertinence.' 

'It  seems,' he  said,  with  a  half- 
sneer,  '  that  you  succeeded  in  ihAt 
without  much  effort.' 

'  Sir,'  I  said,  interrupting  him, '  I 
have  been  half  mad  with  illness  and 
loneliness :  I  have  had  no  other 
pleasure,  tor  three  months,  but  see- 


ing them  go  in  and  out :  that  is  the 
oiUy  plea  I  have  to  offer.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  you  must  have 
been  half  mad,  indeed,  to  have  pre- 
sumed so  fiur.' 

'  Until  you  came  into  the  room, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  I  had  done 
what  was  wrong;  believe  me,  I 
would  not  offend  them  for  worlds : 
as  I  told  you  before,  they  are  the 
only  pleasure  I  have  had  in  life  all 
these  months.' 

'By  "them"  may  I  understand 
you  mean  my  daughters  ?' 

'  Yes,'  I  said ;  'and  the  days  I  do 
not  Isee  them  I  am  unutterably 
miserable,  and  at  night  I  cannot 
sleep.' 

Tnis  was  putting  it  strong ;  but  I 
thought  I  saw  signs  of  his  wrath 
being  appeased,  and  tried  the  de- 
spairing penitent  dodge. 

'Then,  when  you  sent  these 
verses,  you  did  it  in  all  sincerity  ?' 

'  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I 
did.' 

'I  cannot  understand  it  at  all,' 
No.  20  said,  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  a  dangerous  lunatic  who  might 
at  any  moment  become  outrageous 
and  unmanageable. 

'  I  should  like  to  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  you,  Mr.  Bennett  What 
do  you  know  of  my  daughters? 
Where  did  you  first  see  them?' 

'I  began  at  the  beginning,  and 
told  him— not  everything  I  had  seen, 
but  everything  I  had  felt,  since  I 
had  first  observed  my  opposite 
neighbours;  showed  him  my  post 
of  observation ;  and  wound  up  with 
an  abject  apology,  bringing  all 
manner  of  special  pleading  to  bear 
on  my  own  case. 

.  '  And  now,'  I  said, '  will  you  have 
the  apology  in  writing?'  And  as  I 
spoke  I  drew  my  desk  over  to  mo 
and  opened  it 

'  No,'  he  said ;  'for  two  reasons  I 
shall  dispense  with  that  First,  be- 
cause you  answered  me  like  a  gentle- 
man, without  evasion  or  subterfuge ; 
and  secondly,  because  you  are  youn^, 
and,  I  do  believe,  have  done  this 
thoughtlessly,  without  intent  to 
offend,  and  are  very  unlikely  to  do 
such  fk  thing  again.  But,  I. tell  yon 
candidly,  I  must  take  some  means 
to  prevent  such  a  system  of  espi- 
onage being  successful  m  future. 
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The  pmacy  of  domestic  life  must 
not  be  inyaded  by  one's  opposite 
neighbonis.  I  am  going  down  to  a 
funusbing-lionse  to-day,  to  oider 
blinds  which  shall  effectnaUy  checdc 
yoor  piying  in  fntura' 

'As  yon  pnt  it,  I  agree  with  yon/ 
I  said,  monmfally;  'and  no  pun- 
ishment could  be  too  great;  but 
stiU ' 

'Stai  what?'  he  asked,  as  I  hesi- 
tated. 

'  If  you  would  only  trust  me/ 1 
said, '  1  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that,  cost  what  it  may,  the  blinds 
shall  be  on  my  window,  and  not  on 
yours.  I  shall  cease  to  watch  your 
house  from  this  day;  and,  if  you 
are  still  doubtful* of  me,  I  shall 
change  my  lodgings.  You  do  not 
know  what  such  a  promise  costs  me ; 
probably  you  set  a  light  Talue  on  it' 

He  pondered  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me, 
asked  me — 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ?* 

From  Hempton-in-the-Marshes. 
My  &ther  is  dead,  and  my  mother 
has  married  again.  My  father  was 
rector  of  Hempton ;  and  I  only  wish 
my  step&ther  was  more  like  him. 
I  should  never  haye  been  here/  I 
eiied,  angrily;  'but  he  persuaded 
my  mother  against  letting  me  go  to 
oollega' 

'  What  was  your  other's  college  ?' 
Ko.  20  said,  more  courteously  than 
he  had  yet  spoken. . 

'St.  John's,  Oxford,^  I  said, 
proudly;  'and  he  distinguished 
himself  there,  too/ 

'  I  remember  him/  said  my  visitor ; 
'  I  am  a  Si  John's  man  myself;  and 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  two 
Gilbert  Bennetts.  Yes,  1  knew  him 
welL' 

'  Then,'  I  said,  vehemently,  rising 
to  my  feet,  '  I  am  ten  times  more 
sorry  for  having  insulted  your 
fiunily ;  if  anything  had  been  want- 
ing to  bring  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
imworthiness,  you  have  done  it  by 
speaking  of  my  &ther.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  how  I  could  make 
reparation,  sir.  I  am  ready  to  do 
anything  in  my  power.' 

'  W^ell,  boy/  he  said, '  you  4o  ap- 
pear soriy;  and  I  am  bound;  to 
believe  your  father's  son.  I  accept 
your  promise  about  the  windows; 


but  remember,  it  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter.' 

I  groaned  an  assent. 

'And  now/  he  continued,  'half 
forgiveness  is  imjust;  I  shall  tell 
you  further  what  I  expect;  that 
when  you  are  well  enough  to  go  out, 
you  will  come  across  and  dine  with 
us,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
your  divinities  behind  the  blinds. 
They  are  very  good  girls ;  but  the 
best  cure  for  you  is  to  know  them 
closely,  and  I  venture  to  say  you 
will  not  find  them  half  so  charming 
as  your  imagination  has  pictured.' 

For  a  moment  1  was  speechless. 

'You  do  not  mean  it!'  I  cried, 
joyfully. 

'I  generally  mean  what  I  say. 
When  will  you  be  able  to  come?' 

'How  good  of  you,  sir!  I  can 
come  any  day.  1  am  quite  well 
enough  for  thai' 

'  Very  well,  let  it  be  to-day.  Sharp 
six.  You  know  the  house/  he  added, 
laughing. 

'But,  sir/  I  said,  almost  beside 
myself,  'your  name?  May  I  ask 
your  name?' 

'My  name  is  Walton.  Qood 
morning,  Mr.  Benneti*  And  my 
visitor  took  his  leave. 

Here  was  a  wind-up  to  the  afiEair. 
When  the  hall  door  shut,  I  got  up 
on  the  table  and  gave  tluee  cheers. 
I  was  just  about  to  rush  to  the  win- 
dow, to  see  whether  he  went  straight 
home,  or,  as  usual,  into  the  City, 
when  I  remembered  my  promise, 
and  slunk  into  my  bedroom,  as 
much  depressed  as  was  possible, 
considering  I  had  such  a  delightftd 
prospect  before  me  for  the  evening. 

Hy  first  act  was  to  take  out  my 
evening  suit  of  clothes,  which  had 
not  seen  the  light  since  I  left  tiie 
maternal  home.  My  next  was  to 
brush  them  thoroughly,  a  piece  of 
labour  which  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  person  in  the  weak  state 
of  health  in  which  I  then  was.  But 
was  I  not  going  to  dine  at  Na  20  ? 

Never,  not  even  on  my  wedding 
morning  (a  few  months  ago),  did  I 
bestow  such  care  on  my  toilet  as  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  I  sent 
out  and  purchased  six  new  white 
ties,  but  after  trying  them  all,  one 
after  another,  and  being  dissatisfied 
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with  fh6  Z€salt,  was  obliged  to  go  iq 
an  oidiimry  black  011& 

Grief  the  Fint 

Then  my  collar  was  nnsatisiac- 
torj.  How  is  it  that  laondressefi 
will  not  turn  over  a  fellow's  collars 
close  np  to  the  band,  both  comers 
alike?  I  pro&nely  wished  my 
washerwoman  certain  pnnishments 
nameless  to  ears  polite. 

Ck>llar8  were  Grief  the  Second. 

Then  my  neckstod  rolled  away, 
and  find  it  I  conld  not  though  I 
searched  eyeiy  comer. 

Grief  the  Third. 

Bnt  grief  of  grie&,  worst  of  all, 
when  I  got  into  my  coat,  I  found  I 
had  grown  so  much  since  my  illness, 
that  the  cuff  of  the  coat  came  barely 
to  where  the  cuff  of  my  shirt  began. 

Grief  the  Fourth. 

In  a  word,  I  was  in  a  fever  of 
despair  long  before  my  toilet  was 
completed,  and  barely  nble  to  drag 
my  weary  limbs  across  the  street 
about  fiye  minutes  before  six 
o'clock. 

Had  I  been  stronger  and  heartier, 
I  might  have  detected  a  smirk, 
Blig[htiy  subdued,  on  the  fi&oe  of  the 
maid  who  showed  me  npstairs,  for  I 
believe  my  history  had  even  reached 
the  basconent  story  of  No.  30; 
but  I  was  too  exhausted  by  such 
imwonted  exertion  to  be  conscious 
of  anylUng  but  that  an  introduo- 
tion  was  bafiHre  me  to  Helena  and 
Hermia. 

I  advanced  into  the  drawing- 
room,  saw  four  people,  had  my  hanMl 
shaken  l^  Mr.  Valton,  and  in  one 
great  effinrt  to  make  three  bows  to 
three  ladies,  staggered  and  foil 
fointing  against  some  one,  Pater- 
fomilias,  I  believe.  When  I  recover- 
ed consdousnesB,  I  was  on  the  sofo, 
and  Mr.  Walton  standing  by  me, 
Mrs.  Walton  was  giving  me  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  Hermia  stbod  at  a  little 
distance  with  the  decanter  in  her 
hand. 

I  blurted  out  some  apology,  and 
Mr.  Walton  said  in  a  good-humour- 
ed, kindly  way — 

'Well,  you  are  a  pretiy  fellow! 
This  is  what  you  call  hone  quite 
able  to  go  out  to  dinner  I  I  have  a 
good  mmd  to  tell  your  doctor!' 

But  I  declared  I  was  perfectly 
well,  and  only  a  littte  giddy  with 


being  unaccustomed  to  the  open 
air,  and  was  very  indignant  at  not 
being  believed.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  go  down  to  dinner;  but  the  ^ai^ 
lour  maid  (now  minus  the  smurk) 
brought  me  up  some  soup,  of  which 
no  praises  could  be  too  great;  after 
my  landlady's  watery  decoctions, 
this  was  indeed  nectar.  Other 
things  equally  good  followed,  and  I 
fell  asleep  at  last,  not  without  a 
slight  dread  that  I  might  have  been 
asleep  all  the  time,  and  would  awake 
presentiy  in  my  own  lodgings. 

I  did  not,  however,  but  awoke 
in  Na  20,  to  see  Helena  and 
Hermia  reading  by  the  firelight,  as 
I-  had  seen  them  dozens  of  times 
before.  I  was  a&aid  to  stir,  lest  it 
should  break  the  spell  that  was  over 
me,  but  lay  watching  them,  and 
willing  every  minute  would  be  an 
hour  long. 

Then  the  parents  came  np,  and 
we  had  lights,  and  a  little  music  of 
the  pleasantest  soothing  kind.  I 
never  hear  Mozarf  s  masses  without 
remembering  that  evaung;  and 
when  the  'Agnus  Dei'  froin  the 
First  Mass  is  played  by  any  one, 
even  now,  I  feel  that  inexpressible 
peace  steal  over  my  soul  that  fell 
npon  it  that  night,  when  I  heard 
Helena  Walton  touch  it  for  the  first 
time  so  tenderly,  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  its  wondrous  beauty  shming  out 
of  every  sentence. 

I  went  home  at  last  Mr.  Walton 
saw  me  into  my  own  room,  and 
charged  me  to  goatonce  to  bed, and 
though  I  obeyed  him,  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Not  so  charming  as  I  imagined! 
Yes,  a  hundred  times  more  ohaxm- 
ing  I  No  wonder  I  could  i^ot  sleep. 
Again  and  again  came  the  picture  of 
the  drawing-room  I  had  lefL  Mr. 
Walton  lying  in  an  armchair  by  the 
fire,  tellmg  me  I  need  not  talk 
unless  I  felt  quite  able  and  inclined, 
Hermia  and  her  mother  at  their 
work)  with  Hermia*s  head  bent  over 
hers  just  within  my  view,  and  He- 
lena at  the  piano,  heightening  the 
beauty  and  enjc^yment  of  the  scene. 

Next  day  I  was  too  tired  to  rise; 
bnt  in  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walton  kmdly  came  over  to  see  me ; 
I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  then, 
and  Mrs.  Walton  honoured  me  by 
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pouiing  out  tea  for  vs,  though  I 
own  to  feeling  for  the  first  time  that 
the  onps  were  coarse  and  oonunon^ 
fmd  that  the  hread  in  a  cheap  japan* 
ned  fareadhasket  was  not  what  she 
was  accustomed  to. 

After  this,  I  spent  nuiny  an 
evening  at  No.  :io,  and  the  gurls 
and  I  hecame  &8t  friends,  even 
to  langhing  over  the  two  yalentineB, 
which,  at  their  nrgent  entreaty,  I  re- 
turned  to  them,  for  Mr.  Walton  had 
left  them  with  me  the  day  he  called. 
I  was  soon  estahliahed  on  that  con- 
fidential footing  in  the  fiunily,  which 
acknowledges,  as  an  undouhted  fact, 
that  the  visitor  was  to  have  the  pri- 
yilege  of  mending  the  pens,  glueing 
the  work-hoxes,  splicing  the  fans, 
and  going  the  messages,  and,  ah! 
happy  &te!  last  Christmas,  I  went 
with  them  to  Covent  Garden  for  the 
holly,  and  entered  into  violent  com- 
petition with  the  villain  (who  pro- 
perly was  called  Smith)  and  Helena 
in  tike  matter  of  decorating— thoy 
persisting  in  declaring  Heimia  and  I 
were  a  pair  of  bunglers. 

These  were  not  their  real  names, 
however,  though  I  have  loved  to 
call  them  so  throughout  my  story. 
She  whom  I  called  Helena  was  pro- 
perly Joan,  and  the  fiury  Hermia 
bad  been  baptized  Agnes ;  and  I  lay 
down  my  pen  to  laugh  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  evening  when  my  thus 
naming  them  came  to  be  known. 

I  had  come  one  evening  uninvited, 
spying,  as  an  excuse  to  Mrs.  Walton, 
that  I  had  brought  Miss  Helena  some 
crests  and  monograms,  and  Miss 
Hermia  some  Honolulu  postage 
stunps. 

'Miss  Helena  and  Miss  Hermia?' 
Mamma  Walton  said,  inquiringly. 

I  stammered  out,  'Your  daugh- 
ters,' which  satisfied  her,  not  bong 
of  an  inquisitive  disposition;  but  I 
told  the  girls  i^erwards,  amusing 
them  no  little. 

I  said,  'You  know  when  I  am 
here  I  address  you  as  Miss  Agnes ; 
bnt  when  I  am  at  home  I  still 
think  of  you  as  Hermia.' 

And  this  anecdote  was  soon  added 
to  the  lists  of  jests  we  had  in  com- 
mon ;  and  if  I  brought  two  bouquets, 
as  I  often  did  when  I  knew  a  party 
was  approaching,  I  ticketed  them, 
'Helem?8 '  and  '  Hermia's/ 


In  due  course  of  time  Joan  became 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  went  off  north- 
virards  with  the  villain,  and  about 
the  same  time  I  became,  how  it 
matters  not,  a  man  of  independent 
means. 

St.  Valentine's  Day  was  drawing 
near  again,  only  a  few  weeks  oC 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  dining- 
room,  after  dinner,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walton  and  Hermia. 

'  You  will  only  have  one  valentine 
to  send  this  year,  Gilbert,'  Mr. 
Walton  said,  with  a  sigh.  '  It  used 
to  be  "one  each,"  eh?  Ahl  we  shall 
miss  Joan!' 

'  By  Jove  I'  I  said  to  myself, '  here 
is  an  opening  not  to  be  despised.' 

'  No,  sir,'  I  said,  'I  am  going  to 
ask  you  for  a  valentine  for  myself. 
I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
I  want  Hermia— I  mean  Agnes. 
You  and  Mrs.  Walton  know  me  so 
well  now  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
that  I  shall  try  every  day  to  be 
more  worthy  of  her.' 

I  was  too  husky  to  say  more,  and 
Agnes  having  sh'pped  from  the 
room,  I  had  lost  a  good  deal  of 
courage. 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  Mr. 
Walton  shook  my  hand  silently. 

'It  is  what  we  fiithers  come  to,' 
he  said. 

I  rose  and  went  round  to  where 
Mrs.  Walton  sat  by  the  ^xb  in  an 
armchair.  There  were  tears  on  her 
face. 

'  And  you  ?'  I  asked  tremblingly. 

'Affnes  must  decide,'  she  said; 
and  though  I  knew  how  that  would 
be,  I  was  glad  of  the  permission  to 
make  my  escape,  and  going  up 
stairs,  found  her  sitting  by  the 
drawing-room  fire. 

She  had  not  expected  me  up  so 
soon,  but  there  was  no  need  to  ask 
her  then,  for  I  knew  it  long  before, 
that  I  had  found  my  real  valentine. 

I  got  her  altogether  into  my  care 
on  £e  next  St.  Valentine's  Dav,  and 
we  were  then,  and  are  now,as  happy 
as  the  summer  day  is  long. 

My  wife  siffus  lunrself  Agnes  Ben- 
nett: it  is  legally  her  name;  but 
when  we  sit  together  Vy  our  own 
fireside,  her  hand  in  mine,  or,  better 
still,  she  sits  upon  my  knee,  I  call 
her  by  the  name  by  which  I  knew 
her  first— and  loved  her— Hermia. 
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CHAPTER  L 

IN  WHICH   BIGHABD  GAUNT  DBCLABES  HIMSELF  UNBOMANTIC. 

E  were  SLtting  comfortably  in  Dick's  room, 
smoking  our  after-dinner  cigars,  and  en- 
joying as  mnch  of  fresh  early  summer  air  as 
is  permitted  to  make  its  way  through  the 
open  windows  of  London '  first  floors/  talk- 
ing^the  while  in  that  easy  £EtBhion  which  is 
the  result  of  intimacy,  philosophical  quiet- 
ude of  mind,  a  good  dinner,  and  an  excellent 
cigar. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  the  leading  subject 
of  our  conyersation — though  of  course  re- 
lieved by  pleasant  digressions,  suggested 
by  our  employment — ^was,  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

'Practical,  no  doubt,'  I  replied  to  a 
lengthy  remark  of  Gaunf s  on  the  un- 
poSical,  unromantic  leaning  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  century.  'Yet, 
after  all,  one  can't  be  surprised  at  it. 
The  (time  preceding  the  realization  of  de- 
sire is  the  time  of  imagination — of  high- 
coloured  expectations.  The  realization 
must  needs  be  practical.  I  regard  the  present  pitch  of 'civilization  as  the 
realism  necessarily  resulting  from  the  idealism  of  the  chivalrio  ages.  Per- 
hai)s  to  make  another  step  we  shall  have  to  go  through  anotiber  poetic 
ori^eal  period  higher  in  degree  than  the  last,  and  so  on.' 

Dick  smoked  on — ^he  was  not  imaginatively  inclined,  so  I  was  neither 
surprised  nor  discouraged  at  the  composed  silence  with  wluch  he  received 
an  idea  that,  I  flatter  myself,  was  a  little  novel. 

'  You  don't  know  much  of  Tennyson,  Gaunt,  do  you  ?'  I  said,  putting 
down  my  cigar,  and  taking  a  lately  published  volume  of  the  poet  from 
my  pocket 

'  No,  can't  understand  him/  was  Dick's  curt  reply.  *  Never  could  un- 
derstand any  of  your  mysticisms.  At  college,  I  always  made  a  horrid 
hash  of  metaphysics,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  gentiy.  I  remembered  my  excellent  friend  had  made 
a  considerable  hash  of  not  only  all  such  '  stuff/  but  other  practical  kinds  of 
knowledge  too,  without,  however,  falling  much  in  his  own  estimation. 

'  The  only  poet  I  over  read  is  Byron,  and  I  skip  him  where  he  grows, 
too— you  know— up  in  the  clouds/  continued  Dick,  grinning  pleasantiy,  and 
letting  the  fragrant  smoke  lazily  get  out  of  his  mouth  as  it  could.  '  As 
you  said  before,  I  belong  to  the  age,  and  as  a  respectable  inhabitant  of 
the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century,  I  concern  myself  with  only  the  prac- 
tical and  the  get-at-able;  I  never  did  a  romantic  or  sentimental  thing  in 
my  life.' 

I  could  quite  believe  it  As  I  looked  in  my  friend's  brown,  rather 
stolid,  countenance,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  it 

He  was  a  strongly-built,  tall,  powerftd-looking  fellow,  with  a  large 
head,  covered  by  tluck,  curly,  brown  hair— reddy-brown  whiskers  and 
moustaches  hiding  at  least  a  third  part  of  a  &ce  that  was  certainly  not  in- 
tellectual, either  in  outline  or  expression ;  but  then  there  was  something 
so  hearty  and  honest  in  the  dark  full  eyes,  that,  in  looking  in  Biohard 
Gaunt's  face,  the  last  thmg  you  troubled  yourself  about  was  his  intellect 
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I  am—well— I  won't  call  myself 
an  intellectual  person;  all  I  say 
is,  that  I  am  an  admirer,  and  I  be- 
lieve nnderstander,  of  Tennyson.  I 
hare  a  fondness  for  German  litera- 
ture, besides  which,  I  dabble  in  re- 
views, and  magazines ;  and  I  flatter 
myself,  the  satire  and  sharp-edged 
wit,  which  you,  my  dear  reader,  ap- 
p;eciate  so  well,  are  not  the  only 
weapons  I  could  bring  to  defend 
myself,  were  my  right  to  the  title  of 
a  '  literary  man '  disputed. 

.  I  only  make  this  allusion  to  myself 
to  throw  a  stronger  light  on  the 
Yirtnes  of  Mr.  Gaunt    A  man,  I  say. 


of  my  stamp,  in  looking  at  Richard's 
face,  forgot  to  notice  his  want  of 
intellect;  and  in  those  pleasant, 
kind  eyes  of  his,  found  something 
which  made  him  forget  his  favourite 
synonym  for  a  human  being, '  mind,' 
and  feel  glad  to  call  their  possessor 
'friend.' 

We  were  silent  after  that  candid 
declaration  of  Dick's,  I  pursuing  a 
train  of  ideas  that  our  conversation 
had  suggested.  Gaunt  lazily  em- 
ployed in  sipping  his  wine,  puffing 
out  his  smoke,  and  watching  his 
opposite  neighbour,  a  young  lady  of 
artistic  talents,  who,  seated  at  her 


pumo,  was  giving  us,  or  I  suppose 
nim,  the  benefit  of  some  dreaofully 
high-iMtched  sougs,  gratis. 

'  She  didn't  sing  badly  last  night, 
al  Sadler's  Wells,'  remarked  Gaunt» 
breaking  in  on  my  reflections.  'I 
think  I  shall  go  with  Fhilipps,  and 
sup  with  her  next  Friday.  She's 
not  bad-looking  either,  is  she, 
Mark?' 

'Not  at  all,'  I  answered  drily; 
'and  I've  no  doubt,  in  a  theatre. 


where  full  scope  is  given  to  her 
rather  powerful  voice,  she  is  a 
charming  singer;  as  a  neighbour,  I 
confess  I  should  find  her  inoo&ve- 
nient' 

Dick  grinned  again,  in  a  little 
quizzical  way,  that  was  his  nearest 
approach  to  the  satiric. 

'I understand  you,  my  boy.  Well, 
you  know,  if  s  one  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  age  of  "  ResJism." ' 

What '  it '  meant,  I  didn't  inquire. 
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I  am  a  stem  moralist,  but  I  don*t 
like  discnssmg  sach  cases  of  'it' 
vnXk  my  Mend  Gamit. 

I  took  another  glass  of  claret,  and 
lighted  another  weed ;  Dick  did  the 
same,  and  drew  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  the  open  window,  for  which 
he  was  evidently  rewarded  by  some 
sign  from  over  the  way,  for  he  cer- 
tainly smiled,  and  suddenly  waved 
his  cigar  in  a  manner  that  was  other- 
wise both  ol^jectless  and  absord. 

I  made  no  remark.  'Chacnn  k 
son  gotit'  is  my  motto,  with  a  men- 
tal shrog  of  the  shoulder;  bat  I 
drew  back  into  the  shade  of  the 
window  curtain,  and  began  sketch- 
ing an  article  I  meant  for  the  next 
month's  'London  Society,'  which 
should  contain  all  the  pith  of  the 
sentiments  my  friend's  conduct 
awoke  in  me,  regarding  not  only 
himself,  but  sodely  in  general. 

I  was  disturbed  by  the  postman's 
knock. 

Mrs.  Briggs  herself—Dick  was  a 
&TOurite  of  hers— brought  up  the 
lettons,  and  as  my  worthy  friend 
happened  at  the  moment  to  have  his 
heaa  stretched  out  of  the  window 
and  his  eyes  quite  engrossed  by 
'  over  the  way,'  she  gave  them  into 
my  hand,  with  a  few  pleasant 
remarks  on  my  own  healthful 
looks,  &c. 

Mm.  B.  knew  I  was  Gaunt's  dear 
friend,  so,  like  a  skilful  diplomatist, 
sIm  cultiTated  my  acquaintance  with 
smfles  and  caie,  although,  as  I  once 
overheard  her  say  to  some  one  who 
was  making  inquiries  concerning 
me,  she  didnt  know  as  if  I  was  a 
'njJ  gent,  for  I  wore  boots  as  had 
been  mended,  only  three  shirts  a 
week,  and  was  a  noospaper  writer.' 

A  man  who  takes  letters  in  his 
hand,  natorally  examines  them,  and 
without  any  very  prying  curiosity  I 
tnnifid  over  the  two  envelopes  and 
exammed  the  writing  and  Txxrtmarks. 

Both  were  from  filackheath;  and 
to  my  surprise,  instead  of  the  manly 
handwritmg  of  Didc's  usual  corre- 
spondentB,  one  bore  most  unmis- 
takeably  the  direction  of  a  lady's 
hand,  and  the  other,  to  my  itiU 
greater  astomshment,  the  unsteady 
round  chamcters  of  a  child's! 

Now  I  knew  BichaidGaunfs  his- 
tory and  genealogy  pretty  well,  and 


was  thoroughly  aware  that  he  had 
neither  sister,  aunt,  nor  oooain  of  any 
degree,  in  the  feminine  gendeo*.  The 
Gaunts  were  a  singularly.  unproMo 
race,  consisting  most  unbrokenly  of 
a  line  of  only  sons.  Indeed*  I  doubt 
if  such  a  person  as  a  Miss  Gaunt  had 
ever  eodsted,  in  their  jGunily  at  least 

I  turned  over  the  letters  medita- 
tively, then  I  looked  at  my  friend, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  to  his  moustache 
in  a  very  unmistakeable  &shion. 
'Bichard,'  I  exclaimed  sternly,  a 
rather  unkind  idea  concerning  Mr. 
Gaunf  s  character  sudd^y  dashing 
throuffh  my  mind. 

Dick  popped  his  head  back  as  if 
electrified. 

'  What  the  deuce  is  up?'  he  ex- 
daimed  sharply.  '  Can't  you  let  a 
fellow  alone,  Mark,  to  do  what  he 
chooses?' 

'Here  are  two  letters,'  lanswered 
serenely. 

'WeUI  and  what  of  that?  Do 
you  think  that  the  arrival  of  a  letter 
is  such  a  rare  and  importemt  event 
that 'you  must  disturb  a  man  just — 
just— ah ! — she's  gone !'  added  Dick, 
ruefully  looking  again  towards  over 
the  way.    '  Gonfbund  you,  Mark  1' 

I  was  quite  accustomed  to  o(Mn- 

Slimentsof  this  kind  from  my  bosom 
lend,  and  I  received  his  remarks 
with  a  philosophical  silence,  merely 
throwing  him  the  letters. 

Dick  took  them  crossly,  but  no 
sooner  did  he  glance  at  the  lady's 
handwriting,  than  his  eye  lighted 
up  with  sudden  interest  He  hastily 
broke  the  seal,  and  turned  eagerty  to 
catch  the  few  gleams  of  daylight 
that  remained. 

Ifeltpuzzled.  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  secret  in  Dick  Gaunf  s 
life  that  was  hidden  from  me.  He 
was  not  a  man  for  mysteries,  and  all 
his  romance— if,  indeed.  Iris  love- 
making  could  be  termed  as  sndi— 
was  most  frankly  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  aU  who  chose  to  look. 

I  roused  myself  from  the  kind  of 
afiSdctionate  caielessness  with  which 
I  generally  regarded  Dick's  doings, 
and  watched  hmi  curiously. 

The  first  letter  read,  he  carefully 
re-folded  it,  and  then  took  up  the 
other,  whidi  be  eramined  with  a 
smiling  wonder,  as  if  pleased  yet 
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eongideiably  puzzled  by  ii  He 
stroked  and  curled  his  moustache 
excitedly,  screwed  up  his  eyes, 
turned  about  the  paper,  and  evidently 
did  his  best  to  possess  himself  of  its 
ooutentB.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Dick's  young  correspondent 
must  hare  some  strong  hold  on  his 
affections  to  induce  him  to  give 
himself  such  evident  exertion  to 
make  him  or  her  out 

I  looked  very  seriously  at  my 
friend,  as,  apparently  despairing  of 
Rucoess,  he  merely  glanced  at  the 
fourth  page,  and  then  folding  up  the 
little  blofiy  letter,  slipped  it  with 
the  other  into  his  pocket  I  waited 
a  moment  or  two  expecting  some 
remark,  but  Dick  neither  returned 
my  look  nor  spoke  a  word. 

'I  had  no  idea  you  hadjuYcnile 
correspondents,  Bichard,'  I  said, 
breaking  the  silence,  and  in  a  plea- 
sant confidence-inviting  tone.  With 
a  cool,  daring  opponent  like  myself, 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  bad  fencer,  so 
I  was  quite  prepared  to  see  him 
start  a  little,  look  uncomfortable, 
and  exclaim, '  Eh !— oh !  didn't  you  ?' 
and  then  awkwardly  attempt  to  act 
the  natural  and  unembarn^sed,  by 
striking  fiosees  and  applying  them 
to  the  wrong  end  of  his  cigar. 

'  I  thought  you  had  no  female  re- 
lations, Dick,'  I  continued;  'no 
bothering  womankind,  you  once  told 
ma,' 

« But  I  didn't  tell  you  I  had  no 
female  friends,  I  suppose,'  Dick 
answered  gruffly. 

'Friends!  Oh  no,  certainly.  Don't 
yon  choose  your  friends  rather 
young  though?' 

Gaunt  did  not  look  up  or  reply, 
but  even  in  the  growing  twilignt  I 
saw  the  phenomenon  of  Mr.  Bichard 
Gaunt  Utjuhing,  whether  with  con- 
scious guilt,  shame,  or  anger  I  knew 
not. 

We  smoked  silently  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  after  that,  I  feeling 
not  exactly  at  my  ease,  Gaunt  with 
a  grimness  that  was  his  imitation  of 


Actually  sulky  he  was  not,  for  he 
answered  civilly  enough  any  ques- 
tion I  put  to  him,  passmg  me  the 
tobacco  canister  with  his  usual 
alacrity  directly  he  saw  that  my  pi] 
was  empty,  and  suggesting  bran< 
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and  water,  as  he  always  did  as  soon 
as  a  certain  time  had  elapsed  from 
our  finishing  our  claret;  but  he  was 
not  conversationally  inclined;  he 
smoked  lazily  and  almost  musingly ; 
and  I  particularly  remarked  that  it 
was  in  vain  our  opposite  neighbour 
seated  herself  at  the  open  window 
in  the  fiill  light  of  tiie  lamp  in  her 
most  becoming  attitude.  There  sat 
Dick  in  his  arm-chair  silent  an4 
grave,  ajpparently  quite  oblivious  of 
ever  having  felt  tiie  shghtest  interest 
in  over  the  way,  at  any  rate  quite 
unconscious  of  her  presence. 

How  long  this  unsociable  state  of 
affiurs  might  have  continued,  and 
whether  my  delicate  silence  might 
at  length  have  melted  Gaunt's  grun- 
ness  into  friendly  confidence  I  can- 
,  not  say,  for  we  were  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  noisy  boots  and  noisy 
voices  on  the  stairs,  and  in  came 
Phillips,  Brown,  and  Smith,  all 
smoking  and  all  jovial,  from  a  very 
late  dinner,  to  make  us  join  their 
expedition  to — well  —  no  matter 
where. 

A  philosophical  mind  seeks  know- 
ledge everywhere,  and  what  know- 
ledge is  preferable  to  that  of  human 
nature?  'Enow  thyself!'  said  the 
Delphic  orade. 

'  Now  the  study  of  human  nature,' 
as  I  once  remarked  to  Dick,  '  in  the 
streets,inaball-room,  or  at  the  Opera, 
is  perhaps  not  so  stem  or  decorous 
as  among  the  folios  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the 
study  of  human  nature.  A  well- 
disciplined  mind  pursues  philoso- 
phical speculation  everywhere  and 
anywhere.' 

To  which  Dick  replied — 

'  Of  course  it  does.  And  if  s  much 
pleasanter  to  study  here  in  this 
mshion,  than  in  those  musiy  old 
libraries.' 


CHAPTEB  n. 

dick's  juvenile  oobsebpondent. 

The  long  vacation  camQ  at  length, 
and  as  I^ndon  grew  emptier  and 
emptier,  and  hotter  and  hotter,  I 
be^m  to  shut  up  my  books,  nod 
over  my  writing,  and  think  yearn- 
ingly of  country  air  and  fishing- 
rods,  or,  in  my  more  energetic  moods, 
I 
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of  excursion  trains  and  steam* 
packets,  &o. 

The  last  summer  Gaunt  and  I  had 
taken  ourselves  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  had  found  each  other  such  good 
company  and  so  conveniently  p^red 
— ^I  being  able  to  make  people  under- 
stand our  various  wants,  and  he  to 
pay  for  them—that  on  our  return 
we  had  engaged  each  other  to  repeat 
the  attempt  the  following  summer, 
and  in  our  tour  take  in  the  capitals 
of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

During  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  however,  Dick  had  been  visi- 
bly less  eager  in  planning  our  voy- 
age; once  or  twice  he  had  even 
vaguely  hinted  that  perhaps  he 
would  not  be  able  to  go— still,  he 
never  told  me  out  plainly  that  he 
wished  to  give  up  the  journey, 
neither  did  he  mention  having 
formei  any  other  plan  for  spending 
the  long  vacation.  I  was  rather  an- 
noyed, therefore,  to  receive  one 
morning  a  hurried  scrawl  from  him 
to  say  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  cruise  north,  as  business  was 
taking  him  off  that  same  day  to 
Norfolk.  He  was  extremely  sorry, 
he  added,  and  hoped  I  should  find 
some  more  agreeable  manner  of  pass- 
ing the  vacation. 

Dick  was  a  very  goodhearted 
jfollow,  and  not  generally  careless  of 
others' convenience ;  and  it  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  character  to 
thus  coolly  break  his  engagement 
and  leave  me  to  shift  for  myself. 

'Such  is  the  world  I'  I  exclaimed 
to  myself  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  as  I  sat  that  melting  morning 
over  my  eggs  and  coffee;  'all  mi- 
serable selfishness  I  ffu  business 
indeed !  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  I  am  to  do  with  mysel£' 

Meteorological  extremes  are  trying 
even  to  the  most  philosophically  dis- 
disposed.  (I  wonder  if  the  philoso- 
pher would  have  stood  absorbed  in 
thought  during  twenty-four  hours, 
with  the  temperature  io°  below  zero, 
or  under  the  noonday  sun  of  tropical 
India?)  and  when  tiie  affliction  of  a 
small  unairy  London  apartment  on  a 
hot  August  morning  is  added  to  the 
disappointment  of  an  agreeable 
journey  gratis,  a  tired  mind  and  a 
light  purse  feel  considerably  ag- 
grieved.    Mine  did.     I  crumpled 


up  Dick's  note  and  tossed  it  into  the 
grate,  calling  it '  heartless 'and  him- 
self'  hollow,' and  for  the  future  I 
vowed  to  forswear  friendship. 

After  breakfast  I  set  myself  to  the 
irritating  task  of  arranging  my  pe- 
cuniary affairs. 

Should  I  have  to  accept  Brown's 
invitation  to  pass  a  fortnight  with 
him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  only 
one  of  the  numerous  invitations, 
that,  counting  on  my  eniedi- 
tion  north,  I  had  not  refosea  ?  or 
could  I  manage  a  continental  trip 
on  my  own  account?  I  had  been 
lavish  of  expenditure  lately,  not  ex- 
pecting to  have  to  provide  for  my 
holiday;  so  I  thought  drearily  of 
Brown  and  the  Isle  of  Wright,  or, 
still  more  drearily,  of  a  visit  home  to 
that  very  retired  village  in  the  fens 
where  my  infant  eyes  first  saw  the 
light 

Such  meditation  did  not  tend  to 
relieve  my  angry  feelings  towards 
Dick,  nor  to  restore  that  composure 
of  mind  which  Epictetus  so  strongly 
recommends  concerning  matters 
over  which  we  have  no  control; 
indeed,  so  irritating  was  the  com- 
bined effects  of  that  letter  and  the 
high  temperature,  that,  as  I  sat  pon- 
dering over  a  heavy  article  I  was 
forced  to  finish  that  morning  for  the 

' Magazine,'  and  for  which  I  had 

to  refer  to  that  respectable  phi- 
losopher, instead  of  reading  ad- 
miringly his  remarks,  I  could  not 
help  distorting  my  features  and 
calling  him  an  '  old  fool !' 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

Alas!  for  the  duplicity  of  man's 
nature!  From  his  youth  upwards 
had  I  known  Bichard  Gaunt  and 
believed  him  to  be  the  sincerest  of 
mortals— the  most  openhearted  of 


That  evening,  having  nothing 
particular  to  do,  after  the  posting  of 
a  letter  to  Brown,  accepting  his 
invitation,  I  took  a  hanisom  and 
drove  down  to  Dick's  lodgings  ta 
fetch  some  books  that  I  had  left 
there.  Perhaps  I  had  also  just  a 
&mt  intention  of  gathering  from 
Mrs.  Briggs  any  infomiation  she 
might  have  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Gaunfs  sudden  departnie.  Of 
course  I  had  no  idea  of  piying  into 
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his  afiBuis  by  underhand  means. 
I  neyer  dreamt  of  questianing  Mis. 
Briggs.  Still,  if  she  should  drop 
any  hint  that  to  my  wise  head  would 
be  sufficient,  why,  there  would  be 
no  hann — ^none  whatever. 

The  blinds  were  all  drawn  and 
the  windows  of  Dick's  rooms  were 
all  dosed.  '  He's  off,  at  any  rate/ 
I  muttered  as  I  jumped  from  the 
cab  and  ran  up  the  steps. 

My  knock  was  quickly  answered 
by  some  &int  efforts  within,  at 
turning  a  key  or  jingling  a  chain, 
and  after  a  moment  or  two  the  door 
was  pushed  slowly  open,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  a  nttle  girl  in  a  white 
muslin  firock  and  pink  sash  danced 
through  the  aperture  and  caught 
hold  of  me.  I  was  taken  a  little 
aback,  particularly  when  the  small 
young  lady  clasped  her  hands,  ex- 
claiming '  Oh !'  in  a  frightened  tone, 
and  then  added, '  I  thought  it  was 
godpapa  Dick.' 

^  I  was  not  used  to  children,  and  I 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  say  or  do. 
To  take  off  my  hat  to  that  small 
white  &ock  and  pink  sash  would 
have  been  ridiculous;  but  to  stoop 
down  and  caress  the  dignified  little 
bead  that  turned  up  its  abashed 
&ce  as  blushingly  as  any  girl  of 
dghteen,  would  have  been  imper- 
tinent 'No,'  I  said  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  'I  am  not  god- 
papa  Dick.  Who  may  he  be?  Is 
it  Mr.  Gaunt?' 

The  child  turned  immediately 
into  the  house.  '  Tes,'  she  said  in  a 
quiet  tone;  'but  don't  ask  me 
questions,  please.' 

I  followed  her  into  the  hall,  and 
was  about  to  ascend  the  stairs  when  * 
she  turned,  and,  barring  the  way 
with  her  little  flounced-out  figure, 
said  gravely, '  I  dont  think  you  had 
better  come  up  stairs.  I  don't  think 
godpapa  (iaunt  wants  me  to  see 
anyone.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
very  simple  manner  in  which  Dick's 
evident  confidante  was  exposing  his 
secrets. 

'  Bon't  you,'  I  answered  laughing ; 
'and  do  you  think  I  should  see  you 
better  upstaus  than  here  at  the 
inesent  moment?' 

What  the  young  lady  would  have 
xephed  was  lost  to  me,  for  at  that 


moment  Mrs.  Briggs  came  panting 
up  from  her  domains  below. 

'La,  miss!  run  up  stairs  now, 
do!  there's  a  dear,'  she  exclaimed 
soothingly.  '  It's  Mr.  Gatmt's  niece, 
sir,'  she  added,  turning  to  me.  '  Her 
and  his  sister  came  quite  imex- 
pected-like  this  morning.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !'  I  answered,  looking 
towards  the  child,  who  stood  perched 
on  the  stairs,  listening  with  a  strange 
earnestness  to  what  Mrs.  Briggs  said. 

'And  so  you  are  Dick's  little 
niece,'  I  added,  smiling,  and  remem- 
bering that  Mr.  Gaunt  had  neither 
brother,  sister,  or  cousin  within  the 
sixth  degree. 

The  little  girl  hun^  her  head  and 
replied  by  an  inquirmg  look  from 
her  dark  eyes. 

'  Mr.  Gaunt's  gone  out  with  his 
sister,  sir.  He  told  me  to  say  he 
was  out  to  everybody,  and  not  to  let 
any  gent  into  his  room  on  account 
of  Miss  being  there,'  Mrs.  B.  said, 
looking  rather  puzzled  as  she  was 
me  begin  to  mount  the  stairs. 

'  But  for  me,  Mrs.  Briggs,'  I  said 
gently ; '  i  am  diffiBrent,  you  know. 
I  think  I  may  go  up.' 

'Well,  sir,  I  know  you're  Mr. 
Gaunt's  perticklerest  friend;  but 
them's  my  orders:  p'raps  you'll 
mention  to  Mr.  Gaunt  as  I  told  you." 

'Oh,  yes!  all  right,'  I  replied; 
'  you  won't  be  afraid  of  my  sitting  in 
the  room  with  you,  will  you?'  I 
asked  in  my  kindest,  most  winning 
tones  of  the  child. 

'I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  you,' 
she  replied  gravely;  'but  you 
mustn't  talk  to  me,  because  I  pro- 
mised godpapa  not  to  answer  any- 
one's  questions.' 

'  Very  good :  I  will  be  most  dis- 
creetly silent,'  was  my  answer ;'  and 
with  that  understanding  the  little 
flounced  figure  bounded  up  stairs 
leaving  me  the  path  clear. 

'Dick's  niece!'  thought  I,  as  I 
threw  myself  into  his  arm-chair  and 
gazed  at  the  lace,  bending  studiously 
over  anumber  of 'Punch,njut  looking 
up  every  now  and  then  to  cast  a 
quick,  sly  glance  at  me. 

Lai^e,  dark,  Creole  eyes — ^unchild- 
like  in  the  sadness  of  their  ex- 
pression—small, regular  features, 
and  curls  of  that  blue-blackness 
that  speaks  of  foreign  lands. 
I  a 
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Dick's  niece!  Dick's  god-daugh- 
ter! 

There  are  strange  things  in  this 
world — inexplicable,  moral,  and 
physical  phenomena ;  and  perhaps 
the  nncleship  of  Mr.  Gaunt  to  this 
little  nine-year-old  lady  was  one  of 
them.  At  any  rate,  as  I  sat  there 
pondering  over  it,  I  mentally  mut- 
ieted  the  words  with  which  I  com- 
menced this  episode. 

Bichard  Gaunt,  the  man  who  in 
his  every  word,  every  act,   every 


sentiment  seemed  to  breathe  open- 
ness and  truth,  whose  very  rough- 
ness and  simplicity  seemed  to  make 
a  romantic  mystery  impossible! — to 
find  him  thus  suddenly  surrounded 
in  inexplicable  relationships,  shook 
my  fiuth  in  the  whole  human 
race. 

I  waited  for  half  an  hour,  keeping 
most  sacredly  my  agreement  with 
my  fair  little  friend ;  but  my  reflec- 
tions grew  gloomy,  and  I  began  to 
grow  impatient  at  Gaunf  s  absence. 


when  suddenly  the  child  exclaimed 
gravely — 

'Why don't  you  smoke  a  cigar? 
we  never  used  to  mind  smoke.' 

'  Wei'  thought  I,  wondering  if  the 
young  lady  used  the  first  person 
plural  in  a  literal  sense,  or  with  a 
child's  irreverence  for  grammar. 

'Don't  you?  Why,  what  a  sen- 
sible mamma  you  must  have  got,  to 
have  taught  you  that,'  I  replied, 
I)rooeeding  to  act  upon  her  sugges- 
tion. 

'Mamma  didn't  teach  me,'  she 


answered  simply.  '  Grodpapa  Dick 
is  a  long  time  coming,  isn't  he  ?'  she 
added,  sighing  heavily ;  and  pushing^ 
back  her  tiny  hand  through  her 
curls,  she  leant  her  head  upon  it, 
and  looked  as  sad  and  sentimental  aa 
any  young  woman  far  advanced  in 
her  teens. 

'  You're  fond  of  your  uncle,  am't 
you  ?'  I  said,  rather  amused ;  and  idie 
answered, '  Yes,  very,'  with  an  energy 
which  shot  sudden  fire  into  her 
large  eyes. 

'  Do  you  often  see  him?'  I  asked 
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gently,  my  cnriosify  geiiing  the 
better  of  my  promise. 

'  Not  very.  Since  I  came  here — I 
mean  to  England — I've  seen  him 
oftener ;  but  before,  I  don't  remem- 
ber very  well.  It  seems  a  long  time 
ago,  you  see, — a  very  long  time.  It 
was  not  then  —  no/  she  added 
dreamily.  'I  think  I  used  to  see 
mamma  oftenest.' 

'And  yonr  papa,  nsen't  you  to 
see  him  ?  I  asked  cautiouBly. 

' No,' answered  the  child,  'never. 
I  never  saw  him ;  I  used  to  pray  for 
him ;  I  always  used,  because  mamma 
told  me  to.  She  used  to  say,  "  Ge- 
cile,  if  you  don't  pray  God  to  bless 
your  papa,  Grod  won't  love  you,  or 
bless  you."    So  of  course  I  did.' 

'  Quite  right,'  I  said  approvingly. 
'  And  where  is  your  mamma  now ; 
is  she  out  with  Mr.  Graunt?' 

Gedle  raised  her  head,  and  glanced 
up  at  me,  the  dreamy  look  quite 
disappearing  from  her  ^es;  and 
clasping  her  small  creamy-koldng 
hands  together  on  her  lap:  '  Don't 
ask  questions,  please,'  she  said  in 
her  childish,  hAlf-fiightened  manner. 
'You  promised  you  wouldn't  ask 
questions.' 

There  was  something  wonderfally 
tn.Vin£r  in  the  half-simple,  half-the- 
atrical manner  of  this  child ;  and  I 
should  have  felt  myself  to  be  quite 
a  brute  if  I  had  not  responded  to 
her  entreaty,  and  desisted  firom 
questioning  her. 

I  tried  to  make  her  acquaintance 
in  «xne  other  manner.  I  showed 
her  my  &vourite  pipe ;  and  she  con- 
descended to  draw,  near,  and  took 
no  small  delight  in  tucking  the 
weed  into  it,  with  her  taper  tiny 
fingers.  After  that  we  became  more 
intimate  and  confidential,  and  I 
began  to  flatter  myself  that  I  must 
have  some  peculiar  talent  for  win- 
ning infiuitine  friendship ;  for  unac- 
customed as  I  was  to  children,  I 
salted  so  well  to  little  Cecile's  taste, 
that  in  another  half-hour  she  was 
sitting  on  a  stool,  just  in  front  of 
me,  chatting  most  happily,  and 
wasting  my  tobacco,  endeavouring 
to  make  cigarettes,  and  quite  making 
love  to  me,  after  her  own  fashion. 

The  door  opened  suddenly  upon 
us  whilst  we  were  in  that  position, 
and  in  walked  Bichaid  Gaunt! 


He  started  back;  little  CecOe 
jumped  np.  I  never  moved,  but  I 
looked  up  with,  I  fancy,  a  very  sati- 
rical smue. 

'  I  have  been  making  friends  with 
your  juvenile  correspondent,'  was  my 
first  exclamation;  'your  charming 
littie  niece  and  godchild,  my  dear 
Dick.' 

Dick's  eyes  for  an  instant  lost 
that  pleasant,  kind  look  which  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  as  being  his 
chief  attraction.  He  looked  abso- 
lutely angry. 
/I  don't  understand  this,'  he  said 
in  a  low  growling  voice. 

'  Nor  do  I,'  I  answered. 

•  There  are  some  cases *  Dick 

began,  still  in  the  same  disagreeable 
tone. 

'  There  are,'  I  interrupted.  '  You 
seem  annoyed  at  my  presence, 
Gauni  Good  evening!  Let  me 
assure  you,  however,  that  this  visit 
is  purely  one  of  chance.  Good 
night!' 

I  took  up  my  hat,  and  was  strid- 
ing towards  the  door,  when  little 
Gecile  came  springing  after  me. 

'  No,'  she  exclaimed,  '  don't  go — 
wait  a  moment  You  see,  I  told 
you  godpapa  Gaxmt  didn't  want 
any  one  to  see  me.  It  was  my  fault, 
godpapa,  not  his,'  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  Gaunt,  and  stretching  out  her 
himds  with  dignified  gesticulations, 
and  growing  quite  flushed  with  the 
energy  with  which  she  rooke: 
'quite  my  faalt;  and  he  nasn't 
asked  me  any  questions.' 

There  was  something  so  ridiculous 
in  this  mediation  of  the  little  white- 
frocked,  gesticulating  flgure  stand- 
ing between  us  two,  angry,  bearded 
men— in  the  protection  she  extended 
to  the  one,  while  unwittingly  she 
increased  the  embarrassment  of  the 
otheK—something  so  very  out  of  the 
way,  and  uncommon  to  either  of  our 
experiences,  that  we  both  paused; 
— ^I  smiled,  Dick  smiled. 

'That's  right!'  Gecile  exclaimed 
approvingly.  'Thafs  right,  godr 
papa,  don't  be  angry.' 

'  You  needn't  be  in  such  a  huiiy, 
Mark,'  Dick  said  gruffly,  and  turn- 
ing away. 

And  I  went  back  to  my  seat.  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  quarrel 
with  Richard  Gaunt. 
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CIGAB  OONTIDEKCES. 

I  went  back  to  my  seat,  and  re- 
smned  my  cigar.  Dick  stood  lean- 
ing againBt  the  mantelsbelf,  strok- 
ing Ms  moustache  meditatively. 
Gecile  sat  herself  on  the  footstool, 
which,  however,  she  took  care  to 
draw  to  a  distance  from  my  fiskuteml, 
and  contemplated  ns  both  gravely. 
This  tableau  lasted  at  least  twen^ 

minutes. 

*  *  *  * 

'  Mark,'  exclaimed  Dick  suddenly, 
after  Gedle  had  been  confided  to 
Mhb  Briggs's  maternal  care  for)  the 
ni^ht,  and  we  two  sat  by  the  open 
window,  puffing  away  in  our  usual 
luxurious,  silent,  and  easy  fashion, 
at  our  dgais;  'Mark,  I  should  like 
to  know  your  opmion,  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  education,  as  to 
whetiier  one's  word  of  honour,  once 
engaged,  may  still  be  regarded  as 
subject  to  the  contingencies  of  after 
drcumstances?'  « 

I  was  a  little  startled  by  this  sud- 
den question.  Richard  Gaunt  and 
casuistry,  was  an  association  of 
ideas  that  had  never  entered  my 
mind,  and  I  was  quite  unprepared 
to  receive  it. 

'  My  opinion,  on  such  a  matter,' 
I  began,  however,  after  a  moment 
or  two's  hesitation, '  is  that  undonbt- 

edly,  or  at  least' 1  paused— 

knocked  the  ashes  from  my  cigar. 
'  Such  a  question,  my  dear  Dick,  I 
can  scarcely  answer  as  a  generality. 
Cases  of  conscience  must  be  argued 
according  to  their  individual*  char 
racter.  To  answer  that  a  promise 
once  given  must  be  kept  at  all 
hazards,  accords  littie  with  the 
liberal  morality  of  the  age;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  to  declare  thai  the 
keeping  of  a  solemn  engagement  de- 
pends on  ciicumstances,  or  chances 
of  l^e  future,  proclaims.a  very  lax 
moral  indeed.' 

My  friend  smiled.  He  evidently 
triumphed  in  the  idea  that  he  had 
puzzled  me. 

'  Contingept  circumstances,'  I  con- 
tinued loftily,  with  a  slight  sneer  in 
return  for  Mr.  Gaunfs  smile,  'ac- 
cording to  some,  might  read  ''con- 
venience," you  know. 


'  Exactly,'  Dick  ajiswered  quickly, 
and  sitting  bolt  upright  'That's 
the  deuce,  Markl'  he  added  em- 
phatically. 

Had  I  been  of  an  energetic  dispo- 
sition, I  believe  during  the  unusual 
excitement  of  the  few  minutes  that 
followed,  I  might  have  made  Dick's 
littie  secret  my  own.  I  could  see  it 
was  seething  and  frothing  up  in 
him,  like  a  small  Vesuvian  eruption, 
and  nothing  would  have  eased  him 
more,  than  to  let  out  the  lava 
streams  in  a  good  gush.  But  there 
I  sat,  lazily  watching  the  evening 
light  £Bule  from  the  patch  of  s^ 
visible  above  the  opposite  houses; 
listening  to  the  distant  hum  of  the 
hvsy  world,  which  lay  beyond  our 
quiet  street,  and  which  came  up, 
not  disagreeably,  through  the  heavy 
evening  air ;  and  in  the  quietude  of 
my  enjoyment,  I  felt  a  little  secret 
superiority,  that  led  me  to  critidse 
my  friend's  emotion  with  the  eye  of 
a  philosopher,  rather  than  sympar 
thise  with  it,  with  the  feeling  of  a 
friend. 

As  Dick  sat  there,  biting  now  his 
nails,  and  then  his  pipe ;  now  pull- 
ing his  moustache,  and  sighing  like 
a  furnace,  I  regarded  him  wit£  that 
serene  satisfisustion  with  which  a  cat 
loofas  at  a  mouse,  which  she  consi- 
ders so  safely  within  her  power,  as 
merely  to  require  her  to  lift  her 
paw,  and  give  ita  tap  to  make  all 
secure. 

I  played  with  my  mouse  too  long. 

Mrs.  Briggs  suddenly  popped  her 
head  into  the  room  and  said  that  she 
couldnt  persuade  Miss  any  ways  to 
go  to  sleep,  or  even  to  undzess,  till 
Bhe  had  spoken  again  to  her  uncle ; 
so  would  Mr.  Gaunt  be  kind  enough 
to  step  up  stairs  for  a  minute? 

DicE  went  reluctantiy. 

When  he  returned,  three  minutes 
after,  his  excitement  was  over,  he 
resumed  his  chair  and  employment 
gravely. 

'Mark,'  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
short  silence, '  suppose  a  man  binds 
himself  by  a  promise  to  keep  a  se- 
cret for  a  certain  period ;  suppose 
that  through  aft^r-evente  the  di- 
vulgence  of  that  secret  to  a  third 
par^,  while  it  could  do  no  possible 
wrong  to  any  one  concerned,  would 
greatiy  relieve  and  free  from  an  em- 
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barrasBing  position  the  man  so  en- 
gaffing  Imnself,  would  he  be  yery 
dishononxable  to  bieak  his  pro- 
mise?' 

'  It  depends  on  the  nattue  of  the 
embanassment/ 1  replied.  'Should 
it  be  merely  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
seqnenoe^  strict  morality  would  de- 
mand the  keeping  of  such  a  promise/ 

Gaunt  was  silent 

'  Suppose/  he  began  again, '  that 
the  promise  had  been  given  more  to 
ease  the  weak  fears  of  a  dying  mind 
than  being  of  itself  important  or  ne- 
cessary?' 

'  A  promise  is  a  promise/  I  an- 
swered, shortly. 

Gaunt  leant  back  in  his  chair^ 
and  for  more  than  half  an  hour  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  room  was  his  vigorous  puff- 
ing at  his  meerschaum. 

As  the  silence  continued,  and  I 
saw  Bichard's  &oe  grow  more  and 
more  frowning  and  determined-look- 
ing, I  ahnost  repented  my  severe 
morality. 

'  After  all/  thought  I,  as  curiosity 
again  resumed  her  sway, '  there  are 
some  cases  which  bear  milder  and 
more  liberal  treatment' 

'  I  suppose.  Gaunt/ 1  said,  quietly, 
'  your  question  had  more  or  less  con- 
nection with  your  relationship  to 
little  Cedle?' 

'  Of  course/  he  answered,  shortly ; 
^  but  we've  settled  the  point;  don't 
lef  s  bring  it  up  afpin.' 

Dick,  like  many  uniniellectual 
people,  is  extremely  obstinate,  and 
uy  that  tenaciousness  of  his,  seldom 
fiuls  to  cany  the  day,  so  I  dropped 
the  subject  The  solution  of  the 
mystery,  I  felt,  was  at  present  dis- 
tant 


Two  days  after,  when  I  called  at 

Street,  Mr.  Eichard  Gaunt  had 

left  town,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  did  not 
know  his  address. 

A  week  after  I  was  leading  a  truly 
jrund  li&  with  my  friend  Brown,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight 

The  site  of  Brown's  lodge^  as  my 
friend  tenned  his  place,  must  have 
be^  chosen  with  a  regard  to  tiie 
strictest  seclusion*  It  was  distant 
from  even  a  village,  not  to  mentiota 
any  of  thoee  gay  bustling  towns 


where  it  is  possible  to  pass  at  least 
one's  morning  hours  without  dying 
of  ennui  It  fronted  the  sea,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  anything 
lively  that  occupied  the  long  hours 
of  daylight,  was  watching  the  ships 
that  appeared  in  the  offing  through 
a  large  telescope  fixed  on  the  lawn 
of  Brown's  lodga 

My  friend  was  a  botanist  and 
naturalist,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  pet  sciences  he  found  the  time 
pass  gaily  enough.  He  would 
spend  whole  hours  delightedly  in 
diving  in  shady  damp  dells  and 
ditches  after  weeds  and  flowers. 
With  patient  gladness  he  would 
watch  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and 
then,  with  his  nether  garments 
tucked  up  above  his  knees,  his  feet 
bare,  he  would  dabble  in  the  wet 
sand  among  the  rocks,  peep  about 
in  crevices  and  holes, and  comeback 
to  me  with  horrid  jelly-looking 
things  in  his  hands,  quite  radiant 
with  scientific  delight. 

Of  course  I  had  no  objection  to 
his  finding  pleasure  in  such  trifles, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  did  think 
that,  as  a  companion,'he  was  a  bore, 
and,  as  a  host,  frightfrilly  deficient. 

Even  his  library  partook  of  his 
nature:  it  was  all  about  flowers  and 
animals;  the  very  magazines  he 
took  in  were  on  these  subjects.  Ire- 
member  asking  him,  one  wretchedly 
wet  evening,  in  the  fulness  of  my 
despair,  if  he  had  not  got  some  of  the 
new  light  literature.  He  brought 
me,  with  the  highest  eulogiums, 
'life  in  Normandy/ 

'  An  excellent  work/  I  said,  dole- 
fully, laying  it  aside,  however ;  '  my 

friend   reviewed   it  in  the  S 

E / 

'  Ay,  yes,  a  capital  review,  wasn't 
it?'  answered  Brown. 

'  He  called  it  simple,  homely,  and 
unaffected/  I  answered  languidly ; 
adding, '  that  though  books  on  cook- 
ery, angling,  and  natural  history 
are  apt  to  be  wearisome  to  persons 
who  don't  care  about  zooloj^  or 
angling,  this  was  an  exception  to 
the   rule.     I  recollect  the  article 

well.     must  have  been  very 

kindly  disposed  when  he  wrote  it 
Thank  you,  my  dear  Brown.    I've 

no  doubt  that was  right,  and 

that,  though  I  am  not  an  amateur 
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in  oookery,  &c.,  I  shall  find  "  life  in 
Normandy  "  highly  intereBtmg.' 

I  poshed  the  book  gently  from  me, 
settled  myself  comfortably  on  the 
sofa,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  rain  was 
still  fGklling.  I  rose  languidly  from 
my  bed,  and  looked  ont  of  the  win- 
dow. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dirty , 
disoontented-looking  sea, ;  damp 
sands  (for  the  tide  was  ont),  and  de- 
solate-looking rocks.  Not  a  vestige 
of  a  human  being,  except  where  a 
large  drab  umbrella,  bobbing  about 
like  an  excited  mushroom,  indicated 
that  Mr.  John  Brown  was  again  in 
pursuit  of  science. 

To  my  satisfaction,  on  the  break- 
&8t  table  I  found  a  heap  of  letters, 
amongst  which  I  eagerly  seized  one 
bearing  Dick  Gaunt's  eplashy 
writing.  It  had  travelled  about  a 
little,  evidently,  l^  the  different 
directions  and  postmarks;  and  on 
opening  it,  I  found  the  date  to  be 
four  days  back. 

•  It  was  a  short  scrawl,  telling  me 
that  he  had  met  with  an  accident 
which  kept  him  to  the  sofia;  thathe 
WBfi  awmlly  disgusted  with  his 
solitary  life ;  and  that  if  I  was  not 
too  agreeably  engaged,  he  wished  I 
would  pay  him  a  visit 

'You  may  fanpy  things  look 
queerly  still,'  he  added  in  a  post- 
script, '  but  fortunately  your  dispo- 
sition is  not  over-fraught  with 
curiosity;  besides,  I  can  endure 
this  no  longer.' 

These  sentences  were  perfectly 
inteUigible  to  me;  I  translated 
them—'  The  secret,  recollect,  must 
remain  a  secret,  and  I  invite  you  to 
respect  it  I  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  it  and  myself  from  all  eyes; 
but  I  am  dying  of  ennui,  and  I 
prefer  your  curiosity  to  enduring 
such  longer.' 

At  breakfast,  I  told  Brown  that 
Gaunt  was  very  seriously  indisposed, 
and  that  I  must  hasten  to  him  with- 
out delay.  The  naturalist  looked  a 
little  aghast  at  being  left  so  sud- 
denly to  solitude ;  but  'friendship's 
demands,'  I  remarked  to  him, '  were 
inexorable.'  And  so  I  packed  my 
portmanteau  in  an  hour,  and  in  the 
afternoon  was  safely  landed  at 
Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  lADY  AT  THE  BAILWAY  STATION. 

Dick  had  not  been  truthful  in 
telling  me  he  was  going  to  Norfolk. 

The   little  village   B ,  from 

which  his  letter  was  dated,  b'es  just 
on  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  and 
his  choosing  such  a  secluded,  and  I 
may  say  unreasonable  place,  con- 
sidering his  age,  to  pass  the  plea- 
sant August  days,  passed  my 
comprehension,  and  was  to  be  set 
beside  the  other  httle  eccentricities 
that  had  suddenly  shown  themselves 
in  his  conduct. 

Pleasantly  we  steamed  through 
green  fields,  and  golden  wheat,  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine.  The 
ooxmtry  looked  fresh  and  summery 
after  the  rain,  and  as  I  lay  back  in 
my  soft  seat  (I  always  travel  first 
class  in  the  vacation  time)  Hooked 
out  of  either  window  with  a  bem'gn 
satisfiEustion  on  all  created  things. 

I  descended  frx>m  the  carriage  at 
B in  this  state  of  mind ;  so  be- 
nign, indeed,  that  though  my  port- 
manteau was  nowhere  to  be  foxmd, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  possibly  it 
still  remained  on  the  Portsmouth 
platform,  I  used  no  bad  language,  and 
merely  mildly  suggested  tel^raph- 
ing  at  once  to  town,  that  it  might 
be  forwurded  by  the  next  train. 

While  all  the  guards  and  officials 
were  fussing  about,  I  strolled  into 
the  waiting-room,  :,which — as  the 
station  was  intended  much  more  for 

the  use  of  passengers  to ,  a 

town  lying  a  little  out  of  the  line  of 
rail,  than  for  the  village  from  which 
it  took  his  name— was  large  and  well 
fitted.  A  few  persons  were  collected 
there,  awaiting  the  next  train,  and  I 
soon  became  an  object  of  attention, 
from  my  constant  interviews  with 
not  only  common  guards,  but  the 
station-master  himself,  concerning 
the  lost  luggaga 

Such  notoriety  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
tressing to  my  vanity,  and  I  felt  rather 
pleased  and  soothed  by  the  evident 
sympathy  my  situation  attracted 
from  a  mamma  and  her  three  frdr 
daughters.  Indeed,  I  ventured  to 
address  a  few  remarks,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  the  old  lady ;  and 
then  one  of  the  fair  girls  joined  in 
her  observations  wiw  such  naive 
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grace,  that  I  Tvas  on  the  point  of 
fiiUing  into  Dick's  weakness,  when  a 
tall  lady,  in  a  profusion  of  soft 
mnslin  drapery,  whether  mantie, 
shawl,  dress,  or  petticoats  I  don't 
pretend  to  say,  came  and  stood  on 
the  threshold,  and  prevented  the 
catastrophe.  She  stood  as  if  she 
came  merely  to  have  a  look  at  ns 
all,  and  her  eyes  trayelled  round 


the  room  from  one  to  another,  not 
in  the  least  dismayed  by  the  glances, 
male  and  female,  that  met  hers  in 
retom. 

Hers  was  not  a  &ce  to  be  easily 
forgotten  if  once  remarked ;  still  it 
was  not  one  among  a  crowd  to  draw 
attention.  The  expression  struck  me 
much  more  than  the  colour  of  the 
eyes,  or  shape  of  the  features.  There 


was  a  look  of  impatient  suffering  on 
it,  a  look  as  if  she  were  labouring 
under  some  trouble  which  galled 
her  perpetually,  and  which  she 
(lefiecL  This  expression  took  away 
from, the  youth  of  the  fiEuse:  it  cast 
a  harshness  orer  otherwise    soft 


features;  and  it  seemed  to  harmonize 
with  the  careless,  but  not  daring 
boldness  with  which  she  stood  hali- 
TKnsed  on  the  ledge  of  tiie  threshold 
looking  round  on  us  all.  Still, 
iudging  by  the  dark  eyes,  and  &ir, 
but  'marte'  skin,  I  should  have 
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supposed  her  an  English  brnnette. 
I  vfBS  gazing  like  everybody  else, 
when  some  one  asked  me  'to  be 
good  enough  to  step  this  way.' 
Now,  to  step  this  way,  necessitated 
my  dislodging  the  fur  spectator 
from  her  doorway.  I  approached, 
politely  bowed,  mattered  a  smiling 
'Allow  me:'  my  pleasantness  was 
aU  lost  on  the  lady.  She  neither 
smiled,  bowed,  nor  even  looked  at 
me,  merely  crushing  her  soft  mus- 
lin garments  back,  so  as  to  afford 
me  about  a  foot's  space  to  get 
through  she  maintained  her  posi- 
tion, and  never  even  tnmed  her  head. 
There  was  nothing  absolutely  unplea- 
sant in  being  forced  into  such  close 
contact  with  a  young,  pretty  woman, 
who  seemed  to  exhale  a  soft  sweet 
fi»gmice,  as  naturally  as  a  rose  or 
a  violet;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
felt  annoyed  at  her  rudeness;  and  it 
was  with  anything  but  grief  I  heard 
a  slight  crunch,  as  I  passed,  and 
feeling  an  impediment,  discovered 
that  ti^e  travelling  bag  I  wore  slung 
under  my  arm,  had  caught  in  the 
muslin,  and  was  carrying  off  a  yard 
or  BO  of  it. 

The  lady  turned. 

'  A  thousand  pardons,'  I  ex- 
claimed, lifting  my  hat,  'but 
really ' 

'  It  was  my  own  &ult ;  I  should 
have  got  out  of  the  way,'  she 
answered  quietly;  and  gathering 
up  the  torn  dress  carelessly  on  her 
arm,  she  did  condescend  to  return 
my  bow,  but  so'  unsmilingly  and 
unconcernedly,  that  in  haughty  dis- 
pleasure I  hurried  off,  and  probably 
would  never  have  seen  her  again, 
when  to  my  surprise  a  voice  called 
'  Mr.  Owen,'  and  decile  came  bound- 
ing along,  her  black  curls  flying  in 
the  wind,  her  hat  in  her  hand  in- 
stead of  on  her  head,  while  Brunlo, 
Dick's  fevourite  retriever,  followed 
barking  at  her  heels. 

Such  an  arrival  naturally  drew 
attention.  Gecile  dashed  through 
the  waiting-room,  and,  before  any 
one  could  stop  her,  had  followed  me 
to  the  other  side  of  the  railway. 

On  my  return,  I  held  my  small 
companion  by  the  band,  and  I  was 
amused  to  observe  tho  half-disap- 
pointed looks  of  the  three  fur 
daughters.     I  heard  one  whisper 


with  a  slight  elevation  of  her  delicate 
aquiline, '  Married.' 

'  Well,  Gecile,'  I  said,  in  a  distinct 
tone,  'and  how  is  godpapa  Gaunt 
to-day?    Can  he  get  up?' 

I  saw  people  were  listening,  and 
I  grew  paternal.  We  had  quite  a 
romp  in  the  middle  of  the  station, 
Cecue,  Brunlo,  and  I.  It  lasted  till 
the  station-master  came  to  me,  for 
the  last  time,  to  give  me  certain 
assurance  that,  in  an  hour's  time, 
my  portmanteau  should  be  safely 
delivered  at  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
where  Gaunt  was  staying. 

Then  I  prepared  to  go,  and  then 
I  noticed  the  lady  in  the  doorway 
had  entered  the  room  and  was 
gazing  intently  at  Gecile,  then  at 
me,  and  listening  to  all  we  said. 
Directly  she  perceived  that  she  had 
attracted  my  attention,  she  moved 
carelessly  away,  and  returned  to  the 
door. 

She  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  egress  this  time,  however,  and, 
as  I  passed  her  with  Gecile  at  my 
side,  she  returned  my  courteous  sa- 
lutation with  one  equally  courteous^ 
while  her  dark  full  eyes  glanced  up 
at  me  with  a  look  too  eager  to  be 
coquettish,  though  too  free  and  un- 
embarrassed to  be  exactly  pleasing. 


GHAPTER  V. 

THE  COTTAGE,  THAT  WOULDN'T  LET, 
LET  AT  LAST. 

I  found  Gaunt  in  a  state  bordering 
on  melancholy  madness. 

He  had  been  at  H ever  since 

his  departure  from  London,  with 
Gecile  and  Brunlo  as  his  only  com- 
panions, and  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  had  been  confined  to 
the  sofa  by  a  badly  tended  sprained 
ancle.  I  was  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, knowing  my  Mend's  active, 
unliteiary  disj^osition,  to  find  him, 
under  such  circumstances,  very  ir- 
ritable and  raspy  in  temper,  and 
most  heartQy  warm  in  his  reception 
of  me. 

The  place,  he  informed  me,  was 
secluded  and  picturesque,  and,  he 
obstinately  mamtained,  highly  en- 
joyable, with  both  legs  in  a  go-able 
condition :  he  told  me  the  angling 
was  excellent,  the  great  attraction^ 
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indeed,  of  the  place,  and  the  cause 
of  his  choofiiiig  it  for  his  holiday 
letteat,  it  being  a  fftyoiizite  amuse- 
ment of  his. 

I  soothingly  acquiesced  in  all  his 
lemarkSy  though  I  knew  they  were 
about  as  true  as  his  journey  to  Nor- 
folk ;  and  though  still  Cecile  played 
in  and  out  of  the  room  all  the  even- 
ing, and  insisted  upon  serving  us 
with  coffee  with  her  small  busy 
hands,  I  accepted  her  presence  as 
the  most  natural  occurrence  in  the 
world,  and  never  even  hinted  to 
Dick  that  he  need  not  load  his  soul 
with  untruths,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  hide  from  me  that  Cecile  and 
seclusion  were  the  only  attractions 
that  H possessed  in  his  eyes. 

I  made  my  own  survey  of  the 
place  the  next  day,  and  the  only 
agreeable  feature  in  it  that  I  could 
<Uscover,  with  the  exception  of  its 
picturesqueness,  was  its  proximity 

to .    If  driven  to  extremities,  I 

comforted  myself,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible occasionally  to  seek  amusement 
there  from  something  more  lively 
than  trees  and  streams. 

Time  did  not  fly  at  H ;  there 

was  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in 
its  mornings,  noons,  and  nights; 
but  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  same- 


It  was  not  unpleasant  to  come 
down  day  after  day  to  the  old- 
fiiahioned,  oak-panelled  room,  with 
its  deep  windows  opening  on  to  a 
very  rustic  wooden  verandah,  up 
whu3h  came  roses  and  jessamine,  to 
breathe  their  country  fragrance  oyer 
the  breakfast-table. 

It  was  not  disagreeable  either  to 
see  the  marks  of  Cecile's  childish 
but  still  female  fingers  in  the  fein- 
tastic  arrangement  of  flowers  and 
leaves  thereon.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
embarrassment  and  restraint  her 
presence  occasionally  caused  to 
young  men  of  our  age,  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  see  her  slight  figure 
oome  bounding  in  from  the  garden, 
as  happy  as  a  bird,  and  almost  as 
swift,  and  take  her  place  at  the  head 
of  the  break&st-tabte,  with  the  grace 
of  an  experienced  tea-maker. 

In  the  hot  noon,  the  old  garden 
and  orchard  were  shady  places  to 
read  or  lounge,  and  after  one  or  two 
attempts,  I  found  it  quite  possible  to 


pass  three  or  four  hours,  fishing-rod 
in  hand,  wandering  along  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

Dick  was  still  very  much  on  the 
sofa :  his  sprain  had  been  so  badly 
tended  from  the  conmiencement, 
that  it  required  great  care,  and  our 
invalid  gave  Cecile  and  myself 
abundance  of  in-door  work.  Poor 
Gaunt  was  very  much  like  a  chafed, 
chained  giant:  his  strength  was  a 
burden  to  him.  Even  as  he  rested  on 
the  sofo,  I  hourly  expected  one  oi 
his  impatient  moves  of  the  healthy 
leg  to  bring  the  machine  to  pieces. 

In  his  misery,  ho  had  called  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons 
from  London,  but  even  they  could 
only  prescribe  'Eest.'  In  vain  I 
read  to  him,  talked  to  him,  reasoned 
with,  and  lectured  him ;  he  went  to 
sleep  over  my  readings,  and  railed 
at  my  philosophy. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  suggesting 
to  his  medical  attendant  the  advisa- 
bility of  bleeding  him,  as  the  only 
means  of  rendering  him  manage- 
able, when  an  event  occurred  which 
made  all  our  lives  more  endurable. 

As  an  attempted  boundary  to  the 
garden  of  the  inn,  ran  a  low,  very 
dilapidated  paling,  which,  however, 
soon  gave  up  its  duty  of  sepuation 
to  a  deep,  swift,  but  narrow  rivulet, 
that  came  rushing  along,  with  ahnost 
the  force  of  a  mountain  stream, 
from  under  the  dark,  thick  bushes 
and  trees  of  a  neighbouring  wood. 
Where  this  tiny  river  took  ite  source 
had  often  puzzled  me,  and  more 
than  one  idle  hour  I  had  given  to 
attempts  at  finding  it  out  All  I 
knew  positively  was,  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  rather  extensive  and 
thick  wood  around,  I  had  caught 
sight  of  ite  shining,  foaming  water, 
now  deep  down  almost  lost  to  view 
in  the  ferns,  yellow  brooms,  and 
dark  shrubs  that  grew  so  thickly 
overhanging  ite  narrow  bed,  now 
dashing  boldly  and  sparkling  in  the 
open  sunshine.  The  wood  was  too 
thick  and  enlangled  to  allow  me  to 
trace  ite  course,  till  it  came  rushing 
out,  at  the  end  of  our  orchard,  as  I 
said  before,  to  assist  the  palings  to 
form  a  boundary,  and  separate  it 
fraoi  the  neglected,  weedy  garden 
that  belonged  to  the  cottege,  that 
wouldn't  let,  on  the  other  side. 
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The  cMlet  that  wouldn't  let,  as 
the  neighbouring  Tilla  was  inva- 
riably  (»lled,  was  a  small  cottage- 
kind  of  building,  evidently  the  wlnm 
of  some  person  of  taste,  who,  finding 
afterwards,  probably,  that  to  intro- 
duce foreign  s^les  of  habitation 
with  comfort,  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  foreign  climates  also,  had 
left  the  pretty-looking  wooden  snm- 
mer-honse  in  disgnst 

To  my  mind,  there  was  nothing 
Tory  eztiraordinary  in  the  difficult 
of  finding  a  tenant  for  it :  the  thin 
walls,  xmcarpeted  fioors,  and  strictly 
foreign  style  of  furniture,  seemed, 
even  in  the  Angnst  days,  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  English  scene  all  around, 
the  i^glish  air,  and  English  sun- 
shine, that  our  landlady's  mysterious 
story  of  the  late  tenant  dying  there 
quite  sudden,  and  unezplicable  like, 
'  and  is  said  to  walk,  sir,'  seemed  to 
me  utterly  superfluous,  to  account 
for  its  neglected  condition. 

From  our  yerandah  we  saw  dis- 
tinctly all  over  the  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  even 
into  the  cottage  itself;  and  with  true 
V^Tigliftb  unsociability  and  shyness, 
we  used  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  such  a  near  neighbour  wouldn't 
let,  and  that  we  had  no  prying  eyes 
to  watch  our  doings. 

I  was  considerably  surprised,  there- 
fore, one  morning,  as  I  was  wander- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
to  see  the  shutters  of  the  cottage  all 
open,  and  a  female  figure  standing 
in  the  verandah,  apparently  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  a  dark-coloured 
man,  cliul  in  an  Indian  fashion, 
wearing  a  turban  on  his  head,  who 
kept  going  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
with  as  much  bustle  as  an  Eastern 
can  manage  to  put  into  his  grave, 
diniified  movements. 

I  stood  watching  them,  with  con- 
siderable interest;  for  there  was 
something  in  the  careless,  but  grace- 
ful carriage  of  the  lady,  that  seemed 
not  utterly  strauge  to  me;  and  I 
waited  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
&ce,  to  assure  myself  that  she  was 
the  same  person  who,  at  the  railway 
station,  had  attracted  my  attention 
by  her  peculiar  behaviour. 

I  waited  in  vain,  however;  she 
stood  for  a  few  moments  leaning 
against  the  verandah,  and  then  sud- 


denly with  a  swift  movement  en- 
tered the  house,  and  I  saw  her  no 
more.  I  lingered  about  the  boun- 
dary stream  all  the  morning,  in 
hopes  of  making  some  further  ob- 
servations, but  I  was  not  successftd. 
For  about  an  hour  I  observed  the 
Indian  and  an  old  woman  hurry 
about  the  place,  evidently  arranging 
matters;  but  the  lady  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen ;  and  as  the  noonday  ap- 
proached, blinds  and  awnings  were 
drawn  down,  in  true  Eastern  oshion, 
bustle  and  servants  disappeared, 
and  perfect  quiet  reigned  m  the 
cottage. 

I  returned  to  the  house,  and  in 
my  usual  occupations  for^  all 
about  our  new  neighbour,  ml  just 
before  dinner,  I  happened  to  gf>  on 
the  verandah,  and  my  morning's 
curiosity  was  aeain  recalled,  by 
seeing  all  the  windows  and  bliiuis  of 
the  cottage  thrown  wide  open,  while 
under  the  shade  of  an  acacia  sat  the 
lady,  in  a  pretty  lounging  chair  with 
a  cushion  at  her  feet,  her  white 
muslin  dress  falling  in  cool  folds 
down  on  the  fireehly-mown  lawn,  a 
small  table  beside  her,  bearing  a 
coffee  cup  and  a  newspaper— the 
very  picture  of  cool  elegance  and 
ease. 

The  careless,  nonchalant  attitude 
— for  my  lady  had  extended  her 
limbs  in  a  ftshion  that  suggested 
much  more  the  idea  of  luxurious 
ease  than  drawing-room  decorum — 
and  the  soft  muslin  garments  again 
vividly  recalled  my  railway  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  in  spite  of  the  most 
studied  attention  during  the  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  stood  on  the 
verandah,  I  fiuled  in  once  catching 
sight  of  her  &ce.  So  singularly  un- 
successful was  I,  that  I  almost  fim- 
ded  she  purposely  avoided  looking 
my  way. 

She  sat  there  till  the  sun  set,  at 
least  I  conclude  so;  for  on  my 
wheeling  Gaunt  to  the  verandah 
after  dinner,  as  usual,  I  found  her 
still  there,  in  exactly  the  same  atti- 
tude ;  and  there  she  stayed,  appa- 
rently quite  unconscious  of  our  pre- 
sence overlooking  her,  till  the  duak 
began  to  fall.  Then,  very  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  cat  rousing  itself 
from  slumber,  she  began  to  move^  to 
stretch  a  little,  and  finally  she  arose 
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and  began  sauntering  about  the 
kwn  and  garden^  plucking  flowers 
in  an  idle  manner,  and  after  exa- 
mining them  throwing  them  heed- 
lessly down.  As  the  twilight  grew 
duskier,  and  we  could  only  distin- 
guish her  movements  by  the  glim- 
mer of  her  white  dress,  we  noticed 
she  came  wandering  down  in  our 
direction,  even  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  boundary  stream,  and  there  for 
some  instants  she  stood.  She  pro- 
bably could  hear  our  voices  well, 
possibly  distinguish  the  words  we 
said. 

After  maintaining  her  position 
for  about  five  minutes,  she  returned 
slowly  up  the  garden,  entered  the 
well-lighted  drawing-room,  and  soon 
after  we  heard  a  soft  but  rich  voice 
flinging  in  a  sl^le  that  made  us 
quickly  reduce  the  romance  of  our 
new  neighbour's  ways  and  doings,  to 
the  eccentricity  of  some  Italian 
Opera  star. 

Day  afber  day,  all  this  was  re- 
peated for  more  than  a  week.  Ap- 
parently utterly  careless  of  our 
overlookings  and  watchings,  our 
neighbour  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  her  life,  only  showing  her  regard 
of  our  presence  by  never  once 
giving  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  &oe,  or  approaching  our  pre- 
cincts till  protected  by  ti^e  dusk  of 
evening* 

All  endeavours  at  acauaintance, 
which  Gaunt  amused  himself  in 
making  after  his  usual  manner, 
were  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  ap- 
parently unnoticed. 

The  roee,  that  one  evening  Gaunt 
threw  at  her  feet,  as  she  stood  in  the 
twih'ght  just  opposite  us,  remained 
where  it  fell ;  and  in  the  morning 
he  had  the  satisfiBKjtion  of  seeing  it 
ftded  and  dead,  only  marking  the 
spot  where  she  had  stood. 

In  vain  we  sent  decile  wandering 
and  watching,  closer  than  we  dared 
go,  in  hopes  her  childish  beauty 
might  attract  tlie  lady's  friendship. 
Geole  always  came  back  pouting. 

In  vain  we  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  amversation  with  the  Indian, 
who  occasionally  came  to  purchase 
provisions  at  the  inn :  he  replied  in 
the  brokenest  of  English,  ana  in  the 
most  unenoburaging  of  tones,  to  our 
politest  questions.    Then  Gaxmt^s 


stratagem  of  commencing  an  ac- 
quaintance by  one  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  the  singing,  sending  the 
chambermaid,  with  the  gentlemen 
at  the  White  Horse  Inn's  compli- 
ments, and  they  would  be  extremely 
obliged  if  the  lady  would  give  them 
the  name  of  the  last  song  she  had 
sung, — ^was  frustrated  by  her  return- 
ing a  message  to  the  effect,  that  she 
sang  from  memory,  and  could  not 
oblige  us. 

The  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
seemed  quite  determined  not  to 
make  our  adquaintance.  Of  course 
this  piqued  us ;  and  just  as  much 
as  she  drew  back,  we  became  more 
anxious  and  decided  in  our  ad- 
vances. 

I  believe  most  men,  after  they 
have  once  got  over  the  effervescence 
of  l^eir  teens,  and  early  ties,  re- 
quire a  little  pricking  to  stimulate 
tnem  to  the  exertion  of  love- 
making. 

A  little  judicious  mystery,  just 
enough  to  stir  without  fiettiguing 
the  curiosity,  or  a  little  repulsion, 
obstinate  enough  to  pique,  but  not 
wound  the  vanity,  are  weapons,  of 
which,  in  the  delicate  handlmg  of  a 
pretty  woman,  she  herself  scarcely 
knows  the  force. 

The  child  of  nature,  pleased  with 
a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw,  is  de- 
cidedly the  fiskther  of  the  civilized 
man. 

I  don't  know  whether  our  rather 
eccentric  neighbour  had  studied 
human  nature.  As  I  consider  now, 
at  some  distance  of  time,  how  events 
unfolded  themselves,  I  more  tiian 
think  she  had;  and  1  can  now  fancy 
how  that  peculiar  &ce  of  hers  must 
have  wreathed  itself  in  triumphant 
smiles,  as,  behind  the  Venetian  blind, 
she,  in  her  turn,  watched  our  con- 
stant watchings ;  how  that  impatient 
nature  of  hers  must  have  wrestled 
with  the  cool  reason  that  forced  hor 
to  wait,  and  bide  her  time. 

That  solitary  life  behind  closed 
shutters;  that  wearying  romance  of 
her  twilight  walks ;  how  she  must 
have  chafed  under  it ! 

Had  I  had  my  usual  occupations, 
most  probably  I  should  have  trou- 
bled myself  very  little  with  my 
neighbour,  or  her  doings.  Even  had 
Gaunt  been  in  his  usual  health,  it 
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would  havo  been  diflferent;  we  the  verandak;  and  naturally  he 
should  have  contriyed  to  find  some  watched  and  reported  to  me,  on  my 
amusement  for  our  long  idle  sum-  return,  anything  that  might  have 
mer  days;  but  as  it  was,  not  liking  occurred.  If  I  went  lounging  about, 
to  leave  the  very  impatient  sufferer  fishing  in  the  boundary  stream,  I,  in 
by  himself,  I  was  forced  to  remain  my  turn,  played  spy;  Gecile, too, as- 
lingering  about  the  house  and  gar-  sisted  us.  Indeed  we  vied  with  each 
den ;  and  naturally  the  doings  of  other  in  collecting  information ;  and 
our  only  neighbour  assumed  an  ad-  it  was  quite  a  race  between  Dick 
ditional  piquancy.  and  I,  as  to  who  should  first  catch 
When  I  was  out  on  an  occasional  sight  of  that  carefully  turned-away 
expedition,  I  used  to  leaye  Gaunt  in  face. 


THE    BLACK    SHBPHBED. 
<S  S^t  JBKltntixit  ®rtraba0an|a. 

IN  Fairy  land,  where  happy  love  is  voted  quite  the  thing. 
And  joyous  spirits  frisk  and  whisk  and  whistle  in  a  ring, 
King  Oberon  flew  home  one  night,  not  needing  a  latch-key. 
And  found  Titania  sitting  up,  and  sucking  a  split-pea. 

With  sundry  little  swaggering  flights,  and  tiny,  saucy  skij^s. 
He  pounced  upon  her  like  a  bee,  and  settled  on  her  lips. 
'  0  aarling  pet  !*  Titania  cried— a  kiss  with  every  breath— 
'  These  dreadful  Brownies  of  the  Hill,  I  vow  they'll  be  my  deatli ! 

'  Last  April— when  in  Taurus,  sweet !  the  sun  was  making  signs. 
When  every  bird  looked  like  a  goose, — that  bird  that  never  shines— 
They  seized  a  gay  court  pi^e,— his  coat  of  bachelor's-buttons  full, — 
They  pinched  his  side  and  made  him  ride  upon  an  Irish  bull. 

'  My  wings  I  a  sorry  jest  was  that  But,  oh,  my  sweetest  flower ! 
What  do  you  think  they've  been  and  done  this  ver>  ^ery  hour? 
They've  caught  a  poor  black  shepherd,  pet!  as  woolly  as  a  bear. 
And  with  a  red  cock's  currycomb  they  want  to  comb  his  hair ! 

On  each  sheep's  pretty  trotter,  pop !  they  want  to  tie  a  clog ! 
They  even  say  the  shepherd's  dog  is  not  a  shepherd's  dog! 
But  whim  the  lambs  in  frolic  mood  go  scouring  down  the  vale 
Sits  looking  in  his  master's  face,  and  only  wags  his  tail ! 

'  They  say  the  shepherd  black  wiU  sing,  when  sheep  he  ought  to  cliase ; 
They  call  his  hair  a  bag  of  soot  left  in  a  sooty  place. 
7  saw  him  with  these  own,  own  eyes,  lit  by  a  glow-worm  spark : 
His  wool  mi8  wool,  but  then  his  face  was  not  so  ven/  dark. 

'  The  white  lambs,  young  and  innocent,  about  him  frisked  and  played. 
The  black  sheep  came  and  licked  his  hand,  and  did  not  seem  af^d. 
As  for  that  naughty  pugsy-pop !  that  scurries  at  his  heels. 
True,  he  sometimes  barks  at  cripples— but  we  know  not  what  he  feels. 

'  I  wish  those  eyes  could  see  the  shepherd  dumbling  of  their  choice : 
Poor  lambs !  for  him  tiiey'd  never  Imow  love  ever  had  a  voice. 
A  lump  of  salt  to  smack  their  lips  he  carries  in  a  bag, 
With  a  crusty  cur  to  snarl  and  drive,  with  not  a  tail  to  wag! 
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'  Now,  what  say  you,  my  darling  Obe? — ^For  me,  7  think,  myself, 
Sudi  goings  on  this  time  of  year  enongh  to  stun  an  elf  I — 
Wfll  rivers  fill  witii  stocks  and  stones,— will  this  green  earth  gi'ow  gray. 
Because  a  man  goes  pastoring  in  a  beneficial  way? 

'  Dear  goodness  gracious,  Oberon!  my  little  snug  goodman. 
Do  help  your  cosy  fiairy  wife  as  only  Mry  can : 
Don't  linger  here,  sweet !  kissing  me,  but  ont  to  meet  the  sun  ; 
Well  drive  the  mice,  and  in  a  trice  we'll  see  what  can  be  done. 

'  In  spite  of  Browny's  stupid  "  poohs,"  and  "  tushes,"  "pshaws,"  and  "  pisfies," 
Just  now,  you  know,  love,  when  the  sun  goes  waltzing  with  the  fishes, 
The  dear  black  saint  shall  sing  all  day  to  tunes  the  old  sheep  bellow — 
But  here  comes  Puck,  my  love  of  loves,  my  darling,  sweet  good-fellow !' 

The  last  kiss  scarce  had  left  her  lips  when  up  rode  plucky  Puck, 
His  wings  in  senna-bladders  cased,  and  mounted  on  a  duck ; 
The  maddest,  merriest  urchin  wag,  the  queerest,  queerest  sprite 
That  evcir  froze  with  puckered  nose  upon  a  wild  March  night. 

His  rein  a  filmy  gossamer,  an  up-curved  leaf  his  saddle ; 

A  wispy  reed-whip  in  his  hand,  his  punchy  legs  astraddle. 

His  eyes  were  brimmed  with  fun,  his  heart  was  laughing  at  the  core : 

Such  a  whibby  whobby  hobby-horse  he  never  rode  before ! 

'Tou  sweet  fat  chick !'  Titania  cried,  'you  prince  of  little  swells ! 
How  ever  do  you  tuck  your  toes  among  the  bobbing  bells  ? 
Quick!  tell  me,  Puck,  what  mischiefs  ripe,  and  where  the  Brownies  go, 
With  beetie  brows  and  hearte  of  stone,  like  nutmegs  in  a  row  ?' 

'Dressed  in  such  frights  of  garments,  Tit,  such  suits  of  precious  drab 
As  tint  an  old  toad's  mottled  stool,  or  vein  a  mushroom  slab ; 
Each  with  a  cone-cap  on  his  head,  and  looking  like  a  fool — 
Each  with  a  buny  teasel  tall  to  tease  the  shepherd's  wool. 

'  I  roared  at  them,  I  whipped  at  them,  I  rode  at  them  artilt, 

Till  out  of  all  their  finy  caps  the  dainty  dew  was  spilt ; 

Into  their  midst  in  forious  rage  my  duck  of  ponies  flew. 

And  dashed  at  all  their  teasel-stalks,  and  snapped  them  each  in  two. 

'  Away  they  skirled !  of  martial  Puck  the  warlike  measures  rueing ; 
And  when  I  found  the  shepherd  black,  what  think  you  he  was 'doing  ? 
Lest  laughter  wild  should  split  your  sides,  your  mouth  with  rose-leaves  fill — 
He  was  scrawling  on  a  sheepskin^  Tit,  and  writing  with  &— quill! 

*  Chanting,  and  shedding  round  such  tears  as  laughing  mortals  weep, 
He  felt  the  brush  of  fairy  wings,  and,  tickled,  fell  asleep. 

From  off  his  knees,  like  some  sharp  breeze,  I  whiffed  this  saucy  scroll, 
This  sczilly-Bcrawl,  signed  "  Valentine"  this  precious  rigmarole ! 

*  Such  lines  were  never  quilled  before,  such  words  I  never  seed 
Since  from  a  dry  papyrus  skin  old  Sap  taught  me  to  read. 

So,  fiither  Obe  and  mother  Tit,  your  ears  and  patience  lend ; 
With  fingers  on  your  lips,  cry  " mum"  and  hear  me  to  the  end. 

'"I  was  once  a  selfish  bachelor,  shaved  in  a  lonely  cell : 
They  came  and  made  me  bishop^why,  the  saints  alone  can  tell ! 
I  diank  too  much  of  Malmsey  wine— it  is  the  old,  old  story, 
And  feU  upon  a  pumpkin  pie  in  the  re-fec-tory-oiy. 
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'  '*  The  sly  lay-brothers  winked  their  eyes,  aghast  the  abbots  stood, 
To  find  so  much  of  mischief  lurk  beneath  a  grave  monk's-hood. 
Th^  took  my  pie— and  ate  it  I  ay,  and  drained  my  flowing  bowl ; 
They  said  they  found  me  wanting,  and  then  hiooonghed— '  a  lost  sonl !' 

'"The  saintesses  on  every  groin  sat  grinning  their  alarms. 

And  all  the  little  oherab-fiaices  they  were  up  in  arms. 

They  fla-ge-la-ted  me  enough  to  make  a  sinner  weep ; 

The  Pope,  too,  came — forgot  my  name— and  called  me  a  Uack-sheep ! 

'  *'  Now  only  think  what  frightful  things  live,  real  popes  can  do! 
No  sooner  had  he  touched  my  poll,  and  looked  me  through  and  through. 
Than  all  my  red  blood  turned  to  black— black  as  a  midnight  pool. 
Where'er  I  looked  I  cast  sheep's  eyes,— and  all  my  hair  was  wool ! 

"  *  Now  all  you  moody  anchorites  take  warning,  do,  by  me. 
And  barter  not  the  wine  of  youth  for  a  butt  of  old  ^/Lthnsey, 
Lest  all  life's  promised  honeycombs  should  proye  but  empty  cells, 
And  maids  forlorn  prim-roses  turn,  or  noisy  deep  blue-bells. 

* "  And  ^M— you  little  shuttlecocks  1  that  from  our  hearts  rebound 
With  hearts  as  light  as  cork,  and  with  fine  feathers  stuck  all  round. 
Such  puJBferies  to  puff-balls  leave,  and  never,  never  more 
Go  fignting  'gainst  the  wind,  nor  make  our  breasts  your  battledore ! 

*l"  I  long  to  see  you  wave  and  float  as  fisdries  still  are  seen, 
WlK)ee  only  circle  roimd  them  is  the  circle  on  the  green ; 
Not  roll,— as  if  kind  Nature's  hand  had  sent  a  cask  of  wine 
To  sport  and  dance  on  wooden  shoes  along  a  railway  line! 

' "  They  never  pinch  their  shepherd's-purse,  while  whispering  *  pet '  and  'dear ;' 
They  never  BBK—they  never  want — ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
And  now"— dear  Titty,  you  may  laugh,  but  I  will  read  it  through — 
*'  I  wish  you  all  such  loving  lords,— such  ducks  of  children  too !" ' 

Eleanoba  L.  Hervet. 
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POLITENESS,  INSULAR  AND  CONTINENTAL, 
fiitinnring. 

*  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  tf  dinner-paiiy  is  the  main  institution  of  society  in 
this  countrv,  and  one  which  every  class  and  every  denomination  recognizes  and  peimits. 
Many  people  denounce  balls  as  wicked,  and  consider  evening  parties  frivolons  ;  but  none 
Kee  anv  harm  in  being  well  fed  and  made  to  drink  a  certain  or  uncertain  quantity  of  wine.' 
The  Habits  of  Good  Society,  p.  301. 


THAT  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the 
dinner-bell,  gives  the  signal 
for  a  mnltitade  of  observances,  of 
which  I  will  select  a  few  variations 
as  the  best  way  of  illustrating  rules. 
Our  readers  may  fiurly  be  supposed 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  even  if 
th^  have  not  read  the  book,  which 
affords  a  motto  for  the  present  paper. 

Everywhere  the  preliminaries  of 
dining  differ  but  slightly  from  our 
own. 

Except  on  state  or  official  occa- 
sions, or  with  slight  acquaintances 
and  superiors,  dinner  invitations  are 
often  given,  abroad  as  well  as  ^t 
home,  by  word  of  mouth,  at  a 
friendly  call  or  a  casual  meeting. 
*  Will  you  £Eivour  me  with  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company  to  dinner  on 
such  a  day?'  Your  friend's  dinner 
hour  is  probably  known  to  you. 
There  is  the  same  ill-breeding  in 
coming  late,  the  same  want  of  tact 
and  inconvenience  in  arriving  too 
early.  Ton  are  bound  to  answer 
evory  written  invitation  immedi- 
ately ;  any  delay  in  doii^  so  causes 
your  acceptance  to  be  implied.  It 
is  bad  taste  to  require  pressing  to 
accept  a  verbal  invitation  to  diimer. 
Sensible  people  either  accept  at  once 
frankly,  or  regret  that  they  cannot, 
stating  the  reason  why. 

Owmg,  perhaps,  to  military  ha- 
bits, foreign  dinners  are,  I  tihink, 
more  punctual  than  English  ones ; 
and  the  higher  the  grade  of  society, 
the  greater  the  punctuality.  Many 
first-rate  continental  tahUs  d'hote  are 
punctual  to  a  minuta  Instantly 
after  the  last  stroke  of  the  church 
clock,  tiie  dinner-bell  rings.  The 
cook  makes  his  anangoments  ac- 
cordingly. In  general,  it  is  better 
that  you  should  have  to  wait  ten 
minutes  for  the  dinner  than  that  the 
dinner  should  wait  five  for  you. 
Want  of  punctuality  at  a  rendez- 
Tous-dinner,  at  a  pic-nic,  hotel,  or 
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restaurant,  is  nowhere  other  than 
culpability  which  merits  repressidb 
by  reprimand. 

When  the  servant  announces  that 
dinner  is  served,  the  lady  of  the 
house  takes  the  arm  of  the  geuotle- 
man  of  highest  rank  or  position, 
often  designating  certain  fadies  to 
be  conducted  by  certain  gentlemen, 
and  all  proceed  to  the  dinins-room, 
where  places  are  taken  '  wi&  a  dif- 
ference.' In  France,  instead  of  our 
hostess  at  top  and  our  host  at 
bottom,  the  lady  takes  the  middle  of 
the  table,  while  her  husband  sits 
opposite.  On  her  right  is  placed 
first  gentleman,  on  her  left,  second 
gentleman ;  on  Jiis  right,  fint  lady, 
on  his  left,  second  lady.  The  places 
of  the  respective  guests  axe  often  in- 
dicated by  cards.  Several  German 
courts  dine  at  round  tables,  which 
are  extremely  sociable  when  the 
party  is  not  large,  and  are  paternal 
and  fiuniliar  when  there  is  any  con- 
siderable interval  of  rank  between 
the  persons  who  diQe  together.  An 
oval  table  has  its  advantages. 

I  have  seen,  and  do  not  like  to 
see,  the  soup  plates  standing  ready 
filled  when  you  enter  the  dining- 
room.  The  object  is  to  enable  every- 
one to  start  lair,  and  begin  dinner 
at  the  same  moment  If  the  guests 
were  famishing,  it  would  be  a  be- 
nevolent precaution;  but  for  people 
not  actually  dying  of  hunger,  it  too 
strongly  suggests  a  dinner  doled 
out  to  paupers  or  prisoners.  More- 
over, it  deprives  the  hostess  of  the 
opportunity  of  serving  soup  herself 
to  each  guest,  in  the  order  of  their 
rank  or  age,  by  way  of  welcome. 
At  dinners  where  the  carving  is 
done  at  side-tables,  and  the  viands 
sent  round,  the  lord  or  lady  should 
distribute  at  least  some  one  dish 
with  their  own  hands  (Talleyrand's 
constant  practice),  as  a  graceful 
proof  of  their  hospitable  intentions, 
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and  to  save  their  dinner  from  bear- 
ing too  great  a  reBemblonoe  to  a 
table  (Thdte. 

It  used  to  be  high  caste  in  Eng- 
land to  eat  with  a  spoon  everything 
that  could  be  80  eaten,  except  fish, 
which  was  not  made  spoon-meat 
Peas,  pudding,  curry,  custard,  were 
all  conveyed  to  the  mouth  with  a 
spoon.  The  same  of  serving.  A 
lady,  whose  social  position  was 
dubious,  caused  opinion  to  pro- 
nounce that  she  wxw  a  lady  by  help- 
ing lemon-pudding  with  a  spoon. 
Now-a-days,  whether  fork  or  spoon, 
or  fork  and  spoon,  you  may  do  as 
you  like,  provided  you  do  it  without 
affectation.  Nowhere  may  you  eat 
anything  with  a  knife. 

It  is  not  polite  to  express  sur- 
prise, repugnance,  or  ridicule  at  the 
introduction  and  consumption  of 
any  eatable  which  may  be  new  or 
unusual  to  your  own  experience. 
The  world  is  wide,  and  you  have 
not  yet  seen  the  whole  of  it  If  in- 
vited to  experimental  repasts,  such 
as  the  Prince  Napoleon's  Chinese 
dinners,  or  the  recent  French  and 
German  horseflesh  banquets,  you 
know  what  you  have  to  expect  be- 
forehand, and  can  accept  or  decline 
accordingly.  But  if  fortune  unex- 
pectedly bring  you  into  contact 
with  strange  messes  which  others 
ei^oy,  good  manners  require  vou  to 
look  as  if  you  could  enjoy  them  if 
you  pleased.  I  have  Qeen  people 
almost  shout,  in  Germany,  at  be- 
holding stewed  prunes  and  fish 
come  on  in  the  middle  of  dinner. 
In  a  foreign  seaport  I  have  had  a 
circle  of  rustics,  raw  from  the  in- 
terior, gather  round  me,  to  watch 
the  wonderful  feat  of  oyster-eating; 
but  I  soon  put  the  savages  to  flight 
by  insisting  on  their  tasting  them. 
I  have  been  at  tables  where  dog-fish 
(such  as  in  England  is  used  only 
for  manure,  tmless  to  make  cod-liver 
oil)  was  served,  and  relished,  being 
said  to  be  preferable  to  skate.  I 
have  sat  next  ladies  who  feasted  on 
snails,  and  who  would  have  been 
justly  offended  had  my  manner 
shown  the  little  sympathy  I  felt  for 
their  taste.  One  man's  poison  is 
another  man's  meat  There  is 
scarcely  a  nation  which  does  not  eat 
something  which  another  nation  re- 


pudiates as  food ;  witness  our  con- 
sumption of  beef,  veal,  and  pork, 
not  to  mention  eels.  During  tho 
jhmine,  the  Irish  would  as  soon 
starve  as  eat  Indian  com,  while 
Oobbett,  had  he  been  still  surviving, 
would  have  treated  potatoes  with 
similar  repugnance. 

'Js  it  quack-quack-quack?'  an 
Englishman,  who  was  ei^'oyingwhat 
he  took  for  hashed  duck,  asked  of 
his  neighbour,  a  Chinaman. 

'  No,  no ;  it  is  much  better.  It 
is  bow-wow-wow,'  replied  the  yellow 
Oriental. 

At  a  tahh  d'hote  at  a  Pyreneean 
'waters,'  a  mess  of  rice-milk  was 
offered.  It  was  nicely  served  in  a 
raised  dish,  and  it#  surface  slightly 
browned  with  a  salamander.  It 
was  a  proper  dish  to  present  to  a 
party,  a  certain  portion  of  whom 
were  invalids  restricted  to  a  simple 
diet.  A  yotmg  Frenchman,  in  ro- 
hx^Bi  health,  took  rice-milk ;  but  in- 
stead of  eating,  he  smeared  his  plate 
with  it,  playing  with  his  spoon,  and 
showing  other  outward  tokens  of 
dislike.  His  lady  mother,  by  his 
side,  laughed  heartily  at  her  son's 
grimaces,  and  at  his  adolescent  con- 
tempt for  what  had  been  the  suste- 
nance of  his  childhood. 

'Tchut!  tchutr  said  the  head 
waiter  across  the  table,  with  a  look 
which  showed  his  sense  of  their  in- 
decorous conduct  Madame  and 
young  monsieur  were  instantly 
quiet,  reserving  their  mirth  for 
mair  private  moments. 

To  stare  hard  at  people  while 
eating  (or  at  any  other  time)  is  not 
polite.  The  French  remedy  for 
staring  in  the  streets  is  good.  If 
you  regard  a  gentleman  longer  or 
more  closely  than  jpoliteness  war- 
rants, he  t&keB  off  his  hat  to  yon. 
An  Englishman  would  roughly  re- 
mark, '  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  i^owme 
again!' 

It  could  not  have  been  pleasant 
for  the  court  of  France  to  eat  their 
public  breakfasts,  in  which  poor 
Louis  XYL's  dexterity  in  knocking 
off  the  topof  his  egg  was  a  standing 
point  of  admiration  for  the  crowd  in 
the  gallery.  In  Algeria,  it  is  the 
height  of  rudeness  to  watoh  or  re- 
mark on  people  while  eating,  and 
would  give  rise  to  sharp  rebuflk 
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*  To  Bee  how  you  tear  and  swallow 
that  mutton/  said  an  Arab,  'one 
would  suppose  that  the  sheep, 
during  his  lifetime,  had  butted  your 
stomach^th  his  horns.' 

*  To  see  how  slowly  and  lazily  you 
chew  it,  one  would  say  that  his 
mother  had  been  your  wet-nurse,' 
was  the  an^  reply. 

Daring  Lord  Macartney's  em- 
bas^  to  China,  the  mandarins  and 
their  followers  took  a  &ncy  to  enter 
-tiie  dinner-hall  and  remain  standing 
there  all  dinner-time,  to  observe 
how  Europeans  ate.  Occasionally 
their  curiosity  got  the  better  of  their 
courtesy.  One  day  a  Chinaman,  in 
his  anxiety  to  see  the  whole  ope- 
ration, peered  open-mouthed  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  member  of  the 
embassy,  and  looked  down  into  his 
plate.  The  Englishman  could  stand 
it  no  l<mger.  Indiscreetly  taking  up 
a  morsel  with  his  fork,  he  thrust  it 
ZDto  the  Chinaman's  mouth.  The 
hi^-bred  celestials  took  it  as  an 
amoni  Every  Mantchoo-Tortar  in- 
stantly left  the  room,  and  never 
more  retmned  to  see  the  barbarians 
feed.  This  incident  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  embassy's  failure,  but  it 
certainly  could  do  no  good. 

It  is  not  polite,  in  a  private  house, 
to  breathe  in  your  glass  and  polish 
it  with  your  napkin,  or  to  wipe 
your  plate,  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  or, 
m  short,  to  do  anything  which  can 
imply  a  suspicion  of  &e  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  service.  In 
hotels  and  restaurants  only  you 
have  the  right,  by  paying  for  it,  to 
take  those  precautions. 

General  Groedoe,  who  retained 
many  of  his  army  habits,  was  dining 
at  a  minister's  house  in  Paris.  When 
a  livery  servant  came  to  fill  his 
glass  with  wine,  he  anticipated  the 
movement  by  wiping  it  with  all  his 
might  and  main.  l%e  hostess,  fear- 
ing that  some  little  accident  had 
occurred,  signed  to  the  valet  behind 
her  to  change  the  glass.  The  wip- 
ing process  was  recommenced,  and 
the  glass  immediately  changed,  up 
to  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  until  the 
general,  losing  temper,  whispered 
to  his  nejghbonr,  a  senator's  wife, 
'  Does  M.  le  Ministre  mean  to  make 
game  of  me,  by  asking  me  to  dinner 
to  wipe  his  glasses?* 


The  lady,  with  some  difficulty, 
got  him  to  understand  that  what 
might  be  necessary  in  a  camp  can- 
teen was  quite  unnecessary  in  a 
Parisian  dining-room. 

Touching  napkins,  Aytoyos  says, 
'  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  table- 
napkins  are  not  considered  indis- 
pensable in  England ;  for,  with  all 
our  boasted  refinement,  they  are  far 
from  being  general.  The  comfort 
of  napkins  at  dinner  is  too  obvious 
to  require  comment,  whilst  the  ex- 
pense can  hardly  be  urged  as  an 
objection.  If  there  be  not  any  nap- 
kins, a  man  has  no  alternative  but 
to  use  the  table-cloth,  unless  (as 
many  do)  he  prefer  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief-—an  usage  sufficiently  dis- 
agreeable.' 

In  France,  in  the  most  modest 
establishment,  a  table  laid  without 
a  napkin  for  each  person  would  be 
considered  as  incomplete  as  a  bed 
without  sheets.  It  ought  to  be  so 
in  England.  'The  Habits'  very 
properly  takes  napkins  as  things 
for  granted,  about  whose  presence 
there  is  no  question.  The  mode 
only  of  presenting  them  is  open  to 
discussiop.  '  The  napkins  may  be 
folded  according  to  fancy.  Some- 
times they  are  placed  on  the  plate 
with  a  roll  of  bread  inside,  and 
sometimes  arranged  in  a  fan-shapo 
in  the  champagne-glasses.  For  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  to  think  that  no 
hands  have  been  soiling  mine  before 
I  use  it,  and  perhaps  the  most  ele- 
gant wayis  to  lay  them  on  the  table 
or  plate  just  as  they  come  from  the 
washerwoman's. 

Napkins  have  their  etiquette. 
They  are  to  be  laid  open  on  the 
knees,  and  not  fastened  to  the  waist- 
coat or  button-hole.  At  the  close 
of  a  meal,  at  home,  you  may  fold 
your  napkin  and  slip  it  into  its  ring, 
to  serve  for  another  occasion.  Out, 
you  must  leave  your  naplon,  wisped 
up  or  exactly  as  you  have  finished 
with  it,  on  the  table.  To  fold  it, 
would  look  as  if  you  considered 
yourself  one  of  the  fiaonily,  or  at  least 
on  a  staying  visit. 

A  guest,  at  the  close  of  a  break- 
fast to  which  he  had  been  invited, 
carefully  folded  his  napkin  and  laid 
it  beside  his  plate. 

By  way  of  rebuke  his  hostess  re- 
K  a 
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marked,  '  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  your  company  to  hreak&st; 
but  I  don't  remember,  sir,  having 
asked  you  to  dinner.' 

The  lady  was  wrong,  I  yentnre 
to  think — unkindly  and  tmjostly 
sharp  to  her  visitor.  Neatness  and 
order  are  minor  virtues,  even  when 
applied  to  soiled  linen.  If  I  like  to 
see  even  things  sent  to  the  wash 
neatly  folded,  there  is  no  harm  in 
it,  but  the  contrary;  seeing  that, 
so,  tbey  are  more  eaoly  counted  and 
occupy  less  space. 

In  morals,  we  are  told  that  one 
roan  may  steal  a  horse  whilst  an- 
other may  not  look  over  a  hedge. 
It  is  the  same  in  manners.  Not 
only  to  one  person  are  permitted 
eccentricities  which  woxud  cause 
the,  exclusion  of  another,  but  in 
some  societies  habits  are  'the 
thing'  which  elsewhere  would  cause 
a  start  of  horror.  Amongst  the 
Arabs  (so  severe  and  exacting  on 
many  points  of  etiquette)  it  is  not 
unpolite,  but  rather  a  compliment 
to  your  entertainer,  at  the  close  of 
a  dinner  to  indulge  in  an  action 
which  may  be  written  but  may 
scarcely  be  pronounced;  for  al- 
though Shakespeare  has  a  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  we  are  nicer  now  than  in 
Shakespeare's  days.  I  remember  a 
pork-butcher  who  made  a  great  re- 
putation by  his  '  anti-eructative 
sausages.'  An  Arab,  if  he  ate  sau- 
sages, which  he  does  not,  would  ask 
for  the  eructative  sort  The  same 
mode  of  relief  was  formerly  allow- 
able in  old  Spanish  socie^,  who 
doubtless  derived  the  Dsuahion  from 
their  Moorish  masters. 

Even  more  serious  accidents  are 
considered  by  the  Arabs  merely  as 
marks  of  prosperity  and  proofs  of  a 
sharp  appetite  copiously  satisfied. 
The  culprit  coolly  says,  '  I  thank 
Allah^  V  complete  the  ellipsis  with, 
'  for  having  given  me  wherewithal 
to  fill  my  stomach.'  To  which  his 
nefghbours  reply  with  equal  cool- 
ness, '  May  Allah  preserve  your 
health!' 

At  dessert,  a  coloured  finger-glo£S 
to  each  guest,  purple,  green,  pink, 
or  blue— l^  alternating  colours  you 
get  a  pleasing  efiect  on  the  white 
cloth— is  a  good  old  custom.  There 
is  nothing  indelicate  in  its  proper 


use;  and  it  is  really  useful.  How- 
ever neatly  a  (wrsonmay  eat,  sugary 
sweets  and  juicy  fruits  wilL  leave  a 
trace  on  the  finger-tips,  not  to  men- 
tion asparagus  if  handled  when 
eaten,  which  is  permitted,  if  not 
pretty.  Shrimps  and  shell-fish, 
which  also  are  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
betray  the  presence  of  saline  ele- 
ments. Now,  it  is  uncomfortable, 
to  say  the  least,  for  a  young  lady  to 
draw  on  white  gloves,  or  sit  down 
to  the  piano,  with  clammy  fingers. 
A  finger-glass  remedies  the  incon- 
venience. The  hand  may  be  dipped, 
the  napkin  slightly  wetted  and  ssp- 
plied  to  the  lips,  and  that  is  all, 
according  to  my  code. 

A  refinement  is  to  supply  the  fin- 
ger-glasses with  warm  water  mixed 
with  eau  de  Cologne.  The  Icjsend 
of  the  invention  is  this.  Two  Mends 
strove,  for  a  wager,  which  should 
give  the  more  elegant  dinner.  Tbo 
elegance  of  the  dinners  was  so  equal 
that  the  judges,  puzzled,  were  near 
pronouncing  for  a  drawn  bet,  when 
eau  de  Cologne  in  the  finger-glasses, 
at  the  second  dinner,  decidedly 
turned  the  scale  in  its  favour. 

In  France,  water  of  mint  is  some- 
times substituted  for  water  of  Co- 
logne; which  is  no  improvement, 
since  it  is  not  everybody  who  likes 
the  scent  There  is  cSso  another 
addition  which  I  must  specify,  to 
condemn  it  In  the  midst  of  the 
finger-glass  stands  a  smaller  glass, 
containing  water  to  rinse  the  mouth. 
You  may  do  it,  because  other  people 
do  it ;  only  don't  if  you  ask  me  to 
dine.  That  you  should  not  do  it, 
may  be  proved  syllogistically,  thus : 

In  company,  nobody  ought  to  do 
anything  which  can  offend  any 
member  of  that  company.  But  to 
many  people  mouth-rinsing  is  an 
offensive  operation.  Ergo,  month- 
rinsing  is  not  an  operation  to  be 
performed  in  company. 

And  yet  people  socially  rinse 
their  mouths  who  open  their  eyes, 
and  are  shocked,  if  you  touch  fiudi 
with  a  knife,  cool  your  coffee  in  a 
saucer,  eat  your  soup  at  the  side  of 
your  spoon  (French},  or  divide  your 
bread  otherwise  than  with  yonr 
fingers!  Amongst  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, not  to  rinse  tbe  mouth  is  a 
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mark  of  ill-breeding.  The  mstio 
onstom  of  pressing  guests  to  eat 
more  than  they  want,  is  almost  an 
eqnal  breach  of  refinement^  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  country. 

'  Haye  some  more,  John.  Now 
do,'  said  hospitable  Bill. 

'I  can't.  Bill.  I've  eaten  till  I'm 
fit  to  bust.' 

'  Na,  na,  na ;  you'll  nlver  hicst 
with  that.  I  wish  I'd  something  to 
htst  you  with !' 

Alphonse  Earr,  novelist  and  gu> 
dener  by  trade,  in  his '  Le  Ghemin 
le  plus  court/  describes  a  feast  of 
the  kind  given  by  a  country  dame, 
Madame  Leloup  (The  Wolf),  who  is 
a  satirical  portrait  of  his  own  dear 
mother-in-law.  It  is  an  excellent 
lesson  on  what  to  avoid. 

'  She  bought  up  every  eatable  in 
the  town,  borrowed  servants  and 
plate,  invited  none  but  the  most 
comme  (I /out  people,  and  quarrelled 
with  aU  her  friends  whom  she  did 
not  invite.  This  dinner,  which  she 
called  mm  c^rAnonie,  obliged  her  to 
sell  a  piece  of  pasture-land.  Her 
dress  was  a  droll  assemblage  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  prism  and  several 
others  besides.  Her  ten  fingers  were 
adorned  with  five-and-thirty  rings. 
She  never  ceased  begging  her  guests 
to  excuse  the  plainness  of  her  poor 
repast ;  but  with  fnends  there  was 
no  need  to  put  oneself  out  Sixty 
pounds  of  meat  were  set  before  ten 
people.  She  addressed  only  her 
aHedi  guests,  affecting  for  the  others 
a  disdain  wMch  she  believed  exces- 
sively distinguS.  She  was  pitiless  in 
urging  those  dear  friends  to  eat, 
loMling  their  plates  in  spite  of  all 
resistance,  till  at  last  they  feared 
she  intended  making  them  swallow 
the  whole  of  the  horrible  quantity 
of  food  which  she  had  heaped  toge- 
ther. She  burnt  perfumes,  whose 
odour  mixed  with  the  smell  of  the 
sauces.  She  called,  rebuked,  and 
scolded  the  servants.  She  panted 
and  perspired.  Her  skin,  com- 
pletely scarlet,  could  scarcely  con- 
tain her.  She  looked  like  an  apo- 
plectic cockchafer.' 
To  improve  which  text,  I  here 

insist  on  uie  rule  never  to  apologise 

for  what  you  set  before  your  friends. 

If  it  is  bad  taste  for  a  host  to  praise 

the  dinner  on  his  table,  it  is  still 


more  inconsistent  and  ridiculous  for 
him  to  make  excuses  for  it.  It  is 
taken  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  you  give  the  very  best 
at  your  command  and  vnthin  your 
means. 

When  a  long-besieged  general  in- 
vites his  staff  to  dinner,  he  makes  no 
excuse  for  entertaining  them  with 
roast  horse,  rat  pie,  and  cat  ragout ; 
nor  does  he  apologise  for  the  poverty 
of  his  dessert  and  the  paucity  of  his 
stock  of  claret.  He  and  his  guests 
take  what  there  is,  and  are  thank- 
ful, without  remark.  If  it  were  a 
meal  of  bread  and  water,  good  sense 
and  good  manners  would  require 
them  to  do  the  same. 

At  most,  you  may  explain  the 
reason  of  any  omission  or  short 
coming,  as,  '  I  know  you  like  fish, 
but  there  was  none  to  be  had.  '  The 
weather  has  been  so  rough  that  the 
boats  could  not  go  out'  If  you 
replace  the  missing  fish  with  some- 
thmg  equivalent,  you  have  done 
your  duty  as  a  host  To  say  that 
you  are  sorry  that  you  have  no  fruit, 
is  tantamount  to  saying  either  that 
you  are  sorry  that  it  is  early  spring, 
or  that  you  are  sorry  that  grapes 
are  a  guinea  a  pound,  and  that  you 
are  sorry  that  you  do  not  choose  to 
give  that  price.  All  which  are  sil- 
linesses best  left  unsaid.  And 
which  of  the  two  is  the  stupider 
practice?— -for  persons  of  limited 
means  to  apologise  for  not  giving 
expensive  dainties  (the  first-come 
salmon,  forced  fruit  and  vegetables, 
&r-fetched  game),  or  to  show  their 
improvidence  by  giving  them? 
Whatever  you  give,  one  item  is  in- 
dispensable, and  will  be  the  most 
highly  relished  of  all.  Treat  every 
one  of  your  guests  to  Skplat  de  houve 
mine — to  looks  of  welcome.  If 
you  have  admitted  a  bricklayer  to 
your  table,  you  are  bound  to  treat 
him  exactiy  like  your  other  guests, 
except  giving  him  the  place  of 
honour. 

While  taking  care  to  have  suf- 
ficient, let  there  be  abundance  with- 
out profusion.  Never  put  too  much 
upon  the  table.  The  error  is  much 
easier  to  avoid  now  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  The  merit  of  mo- 
deration, then,  was  a  distinguished 
mark  of  good  taste  and  discernment. 
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Ex]igli8h  dinners  are  passing  thiongh 
a  reyolntionary  phase,  which  is 
not  even  jet  quite  complete.  The 
leader  of  the  moyement,  probably, 
was  Walker,  in  his  'Original,' 
which  every  one  who  likes  sensible 
dining  ought  to  read  and  ruminate. 
In  olden  time  (see  the  cookery 
books  with  dinners  for  every  month, 
and  even  every  day  of  the  year)  a 
table,  at  each  course,  had  to  be 
covered  with  a  set  number  of 
dishes,  as  precisely  fixed  and  as  nu- 
merous as  the  pieces  on  a  chess- 
board. They  served  for  ornament 
rather  than  for  use,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  taste  one-third  of  them 
hot ;  and  the  leavings  of  a  dinner- 
party were  awfuUy  hard  work  for  a 
family  to  get  through  with.  It 
was  as  bad  as  killing  a  calf  in  the 
house.  The  modem  fiEishions  of 
substituting  the  white  table-cloth 
for  the  brown  mahogany  at  dessert, 
of  decorating  the  table  with  that 
dessert  and  with  flowers  from  the 
beginning,  and  of  carving  joints  at 
side  tables  and  handing  the  dishes 
round,  relieve  the  dinner-giver  of 
all  temptation  to  make  ostentatious 
displays  of  masses  of  meat 

Again,  as  excess  in  quantity  of 
the  united  meal  is  coarse  and  vulgar, 
so  scantiness  in  the  supply  of  any 
one  particular  dish  is  not  mean  (for 
it  is  sometimes  unavoidable),  but 
simply  absurd.  A  dish  should 
never  have  le  gout  de  trop  peu,  the 
taste  of  too  little.  If  you  cannot 
produce  enough  green  {>ea8,  aspara- 
gus, or  early  strawberries  for  each 
person  who  sees  them  to  have  a  feur 
portion,  suppress  them  altogether. 
Eemember  Thackeray's  sketch  in 
Punch:  'Will  you  take  a  little 
game,  my  dear?'  A  lady  and  gen- 
tleman are  entertaining.  A  servant 
lifts  an  immense  silver  cover  from  a 
vast  silver  dish,  on  which  reposes 
— a  roasted  lark ! 

Apropos  of  plate.  A  plated  din- 
ner service  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  not  breaking  and  of  not  ex- 
citing envy  .and  covetousness,  like 
the  golden  dishes  of  royal^.  Once, 
when  Louis  XIY.  was  givin^f  a  state 
dinner  to  the  royal  family,  the 
courtiers  crowded  round  the  table 
to  witness  the  grace  with  which 
bis   Mcgesty   picked  the  leg  of  a 


pheasani  Amongst  than  Arlequin 
Dominique,  the  &mous  actor,  oould 
not  take  his  eyes  off  a  bxaoe  of  par- 
tridges which  lay  upon  a  golden 
dish.  The  King  observing  i^  said, 
'Give  that  dSh.  to  Dominique.' 
'Eeally,  sire!  and  the  partridges 
too?'  replied  the  ready  Axlequin. 
His  l^Iajcsty,  stupefied,  hesitated  an 
instant,  and  then,  laughing  at  the 
fellow's  impudence,  added,  'Yes, 
and  the  partridges  too.' 

Everybody  wishes  to  give  good 
dinners.  Large  dinners  puzzle  the 
givers,  because  they  have  not  con- 
sidered the  theory  of  dining,  which 
theory  our  dinmg-room  reforms 
enable  us  to  put  in  practice.  The 
old  system  was  as  if  a  party  of 
twenty  were  an  individual  ogre 
possessing  a  more  than  twenty-man 
appetite.  But  a  dinner-pairty  is 
not  an  individual ;  it  is  an  assembly 
of  individuals,  a  combination  of 
imits.  Take,  therefore,  a  good  din- 
ner for  one,  multiply  it  by  twenty, 
and  you  have  a  good  dinner  for 
twenty.  One  man  cannot  partake 
of  fifty  dishes,  neither,  ^erefore,  can 
twenly  men  partake  of  fifty  dishes. 
Only,  in  providing  for  a  party,  you 
may  have  a  few  more  dishes  than  in 
providing  for  one  person,  to  allow 
for  the  difference  of  tastes.  If  the 
tastes  of  the  guests  were  alike  and 
accordant,  not  a  single  extra  dish 
would  be  required. 

What,  then,  is  a  good  dinner  for 
one  ?  Let  us  take  the  standard  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  sufficient 
in  Paris.  You  may  test  it  any  day 
at  such  convenient  places  as  the 
Diner  de  Paris,  Passage  Jouf&oy, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Theatre  des 
Yari^tes,  or  at  the  Hotel  de  France 
et  d'Angleterre,  Eue  des  Filles  St 
Thomas,  leading  out  of  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse. 

Each  person  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire a  plate  of  soup ;  a  Aors  d'cnivre 
or  two  (i,  €,,  a  bit  of  butter,  an  an- 
chovy, or  a  radish,  a  plaything,  in 
short,  to  pass  the  time  and  fill  np 
crevices);  three  dishes, — ^but,  iu 
Paris,  fish  counts  as  a  dish,  and  ve- 
getables (cauliflowers,  peas,  or  aspa- 
ragus, for  instance)  are  a  dish;  an 
ice ,  a  heignet  (fritter),  an  omeliatte 
souffle^,  or  other  kickshaw;  a  trifle 
of  dessert;  and  a  glass  of  liqueur. 
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Wine,  at  discretion,  is  of  oourse 
taken  with  the  meal. 

Now  to  apply  these  principles  to 
a  dinner  party.  First,  eyery  guest 
will  have  a  bill  of  fare  beside  his 
plate,  that  he  may  make  his  selec- 
tion. There  may  be  two  or  three 
kinds  of  sonp,  suited  to  the  season, 
to  choose  &om,  as  julienne  or  tapioca 
in  snmmern  ox-tail,  mock  or  real 
turtle  in  cold  weather!  The  hors 
tVctuvres  will  be  disposed  up  and 
down  the  table,  addmg  to  its  omar 
mentation,  and  invi&ig  a  trial. 
Two  or  three  kinds  of  fish,  with 
their  appropriate  sauces,  will  suf- 
fice, respectmg  which  '  The  Habits ' 
sensibly  remarks:  '  If  there  were  no 
other  adyan^e  in  the  Bussian  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  it  would  be 
worth  adopting  only  because  it  en- 
ables the  dinner-giver  to  offer  more 
Tarieiy  instead  of  forcing  him  to  sa- 
crifice taste  to  the  appearance  of  his 
dishes.  Thus  turbot  and  cod  were 
once  standing  dishes  at  all  English 
dinners,  and  small  fish  were  banished 
because  they  did  not  put  on  a  ma- 
jestic appearance.  There  are  many 
ways  of  dressing  fish  which  may 
not  be  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  to 
the  palate.  How  exquisite  is  the 
flavour  of  some  fredi-water  fish, 
and  of  sev^al  kinds  of  shell-fish, 
which  we  so  seldom  see  at  great 
diimers !  How  much  better  the  va- 
xjeiy  of  trout,  perch,  fried  gudgeons, 
even  eels,  mussels,  and  lampreys, 
than  that  perpetual  turbot!'  It  is 
the  heightof  orthodoxy  in  France  to 
commence  a  dejeuner  or  a  dinner 
with  oysters,  which  are  eaten  before 
the  soup. 

Bemembering  that  a  private  en> 
tertainment  may  be  more  liberally 
supplied  thanafixed-price  restaurant 
dinner  can  be,  there  may  be  four  or 
five  kinds  of  flesh  dishes,  quite  mo- 
derate-sized joints,  whether  of  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  lamb,  poultry,  or  game, 
each  with  a  fitting  accompaniment 
of  vegetable  (as  we  eat  vegetables 
with  our  meat),  and  some  served 
white  and  some  brown.  Then  a 
chdce  of  two  or  three  sweets,  in- 
tended for  the  ladies  rather  than  the 
gentiemen ;  and  then,  the  standing 
and  fixed  dessert  Of  course,  a  ser- 
Tant  is  ready  with  salad,  for  those 
who  choose  to  eat  it  with  the  roast 


Celery  will  be  a  hors  (Fcsuvre  to  go 
with  the  cheese;  which  may  be 
taken  either  EngHsh  &shion,  be- 
tween dinner  and  dessert,  or,  under 
bell-glasses,  may  form  part  of  the 
dessert  itself,  as  is  the  custom  in 
France.  The  wines  dejpend  on  mine 
host's  generosily  and  judicious  se- 
lection. 

No  one  can  call  such  a  dinner 
either  extravagant  or  a  bad  one,  if 
well  cooked  and  well  served.  It 
may  be  varied  greatly,  without  in- 
creasing either  its  cost  or  its  cum- 
brousness.  Its  scale  is  enough,  and 
not  too  much,  and  its  remains  will 
not  tax  the  femily  digestive  powers. 
Good  waiting  is  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity. 

A  writer  in  '  The  Times '  would 
introduce  a  similar  principle  of  sim- 
plification to  those  magnificent 
messes,  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinners, 
which,  he  says,  are  really  very  bad, 
not  creditable  to  the  wealth  of  the 
City,  and  not  gratifymg  to  the  majo- 
rity of  the  visitors  who  eat  them.  He 
once  had  to  dine  off  green  jyeas  only, 
although  tempted  with  a  ]ong  list  of 
things  which  it  was  impossible  to 
obtam.  The  Lord  Mayor's  guests 
would  be  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Napoleon  I.'s— obliged  to  eat  a 
hearty  dinner  before  going  out  to 
dine,  through  want  of  victuals  in 
one  case,  as  through  want  of  time  in 
the  other;  for  the  Emperor,  on  state 
occasions,  remained  at  table  thirty 
minutes,  neither  more  nor  less ;  at 
ordinary  dinners,  fifteen  minutes 
only. 

The  correspondent  of  'The 
Times'  advised  the  City  Committee 
for  Lord  Mayor's  day  to  imitate  the 
public  dinners  given  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  of  Paris.  Let  them  provide  a 
complete  dinner  for  a  party  of  eight ; 
namely,  the  turtle  and  another  soup, 
the  turbot  and  another  fish,  two 
entrees,  the  venison  and  roast  beef, 
the  sweets  and  the  ices.  Let  them 
avoid  the  riot  and  uncertainty  oi  u 
hundred  other  dishes  named  in  a 
menu,  and  stick  to  these,  and  then 
multiply  the  fixed  dishes  by  the 
parties  of  eight  invited.  Instead  of 
placiug  before  every  one  a  bottie  of 
burning  sheny  and  handing  round 
only  disturbing  champagne,  let 
them  select  a  glass  of  appropriate 
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wine  to  go  with  each  dish.  Let 
them  insist  that  each  set  of  waiters 
attend  only  to  their  own  party  of 
eight,  and  not  wander  off  to  distant 
common  conncihnen  with  the  prime 
cnts  of  torbot  and  yenison.  By  fol- 
lowing this  simple  method,  they  may 
inaugurate  an  epoch  of  reform  in 
civic  dinners,  which  is  extremely 
needed. 

As  to  the  number  of  diners  re- 
quired to  make  a  pleasant  private 
dinner,  there  is  a  golden  rme  that 
they  should  not  be  more  in  number 
thiiii  the  Muses,  nor  fewer  than  the 
Graces.  Nevertheless,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a  ti^te-a-t^ 
dinner  may  be  exceedingly  pleasant ; 
as  two  brothers,  cousins,  or  intimate 
friends,  after  a  long  separation;  a 
young  couple  in  their  honeymoon ; 
and  other  cases  needless  to  specify. 
But  such  is  hardly  social  dining.  In 
many  people's  opinion,  the  most 
agreeable  dinners  are  those  com- 
posed of  six  or  eight  well-assorted 
persons.  But  that  limit  cannot  al- 
ways be  observed.  There  are  sun- 
dry strong  reasons  which  compel  it 
frequently  to  be  exceeded. 

If,  however,  you  are  obliged  at 
anytime  to  go  beyond  twelve  in 
making  your  invitations,  let  me  urge 
you  to  raise  your  figure  to  twenty  at 
once,  or,  better,  to  a  couple  of  dozen. 
With  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ex- 
pected guests,  you  are  never  sure  of 
not  being  left  in  the  lurch  at  the 
last  moment,  and  being  reduced  to 
an  ominous  thirteen.  Thesupersti* 
tion  is  not  insular,  but  common  to 
Ghnstendom.  There  is,  if  possible, 
a  stronger  objection,  abroad,  to  sit- 
ting down  thirteen  to  table,  than 
there  is  even  at  home.  Alphonse 
Karr  has  constructed  one  of  his  in- 
genious stories,  'Pour  nopas  etre 
Treize,'  '  To  avoid  being  iSiirteen,' 
on  the  accident  of  a  lad  and  a  girl 
having  to  dine  together  at  a  separate 
little  table  in  a  comer  (and  on  the 
consequences  of  the  attachment 
which  thence  ensued),  in  order  to 
leave  their  elders  eleven. 

The  Keverend  George  Green, 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
the  city  of  Weissnichtwo,  was  seated 
at  dinner  with  his  lady  opposite.  It 
was  the  first  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  day.     Baby,  exactly  two 


months  old,  was  sleeping  upstairs  in 
the  nursery.  The  soup  was  removed. 
Although  fish  is  rare  at  that  inland 
spot,  a  piece  of  lake  trout  had  graced 
the  table,  and  disappeared.  A  sad- 
dle of  mountain  mutton  had  followed 
it,  and  a  smoking  slice  lay  on  each 
of  the  happy  spouse's  plates,  when  a 
ring  at  toe  door,  sin^arly  impa- 
tient for  that  quietest  of  capitals, 
startied  them.  Thirty  seconds  after- 
wards, the  servant  announced '  Sir 
John  Trecastle.' 

'Excuse  this  interruption,  my 
dear  madam ;  but  business  of  the 
greatest  importance  brings  me  here. 
Does  your  servant  understand  Eng- 
lish?' 

'Perfectly.  Ludwig,  go  and  tell 
the  cook  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  din- 
ner hot  till  we  rine  for  it  Take  a 
chair.  Sir  John,  and  do  as  we  do,  or 
at  least  accept  a  glass  of  wine.  It 
will  do  you  good;  for  you  seem 
fatigued.' 

'And  well  I  may  I  I  am  half  dis- 
tracted. I  have  no  time  to  drink 
wine  or  anything  else.  But  don't 
eat  that  mutton.  Green;  there's  a 
good  fellow.  It's  a  capital  saddle, 
but  I  have  a  haunch  of  venison  at 
home.' 

Green  and  his  wife  exchanged 
glances,  inquiring, '  Has  our  sedate 
representative  got  a  bee  in  his  bon- 
net?' 

'I  am  quite  at  your  mercy,'  the 
intruder  continued.  'There  is  no 
opportunity  for  diplomacy  here,  I 
am  driven  into  a  comer ;  on  my  last 
legs.  I  must  have  what  I  require. 
If  you,  my  dear  madam,  refuse  tiie 
favour  I  am  about  to  ask,  I  must 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  a  complete 
break  down.' 

'  What  can  /  do  to  serve  you.  Sir 
John?'  asked  the  lady,  beginning  to 
fear  that  something  serious  had  oc- 
curred. 'What  is  it  that  you  require 
so  urgently?' 

'  Your  husband,  dear  madam,  and 
that  instantly,  this  very  minute. 
Listen,  while  I  explain  the  mystery. 
You  may  have  heard  that  we  are 
now  giving  our  first  series,  this  sea- 
son, of  diplomatic  dinners  ?' 

Mrs.  Green  bow^  a  grave  assent 

'Your  names  are  down  for  the 
second  series.  What  a  pity  we  did 
not  invite  you  for  the  first,— for  to- 
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day !  It  would  have  been  more  jnst 
to  your  birth  [Mrs.  G.  was  of  very 
good  &mily],  as  well  as  to  your  hus- 
band's offioal  position;  and  we 
should  not  have  been  in  our  present 
difficulty.' 

The  lady  could  not  help  wickedly 
smiling. 

'ToHclay's   dinner   is  mainly   in 

honour  of  the  ComtedeG .  You 

know,  my  dear  fellow,  the  immense 
importance  of  a  good  understanding 
in  that  quarter.  Our  relations  have 
hitherto  been  most  smooth  and  cor- 
dial ;  and  now  comes  this  untoward 
event  to  put  eyerything  at  sizes  and 
serens!' 

'Is  there  any  sudden  rupture 
between  the  courts  ?' 

'  Not  at  all.  You  know  the  Gomte. 
With  his  immense  abilities  he  is 
both  superstitious  and  a  &talist. 
He  has  faith  in  Desbarolles,  the 
chiromantist,  who  has  told  him 
some  extraordinary  things,  and 
promised  extraordinary  fortune,  de- 
pend^t  on  certain  contingencies. 
He  belieyes  in  omens  and  presenti- 
ments, and  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  and  numbers.  I  shall  soon 
believe  in  them  myself;  for  this  will 
be  an  unlucky  day  for  me— unless 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Green,  vouchsafe 
to  rescue  me.' 

'Explain  more  clearly,  if  you 
please.  Sir  John.' 

'The  matter  is  this.  We  invited 
twelve,  which,  with  Lady  Trecastle 
and  myself,  makes  fourteen.  The 
€k>mte  accepted  in  flattering  terms. 
All  went  right  until  this  unfortunate 
morning,  when  Madame  la  Gomtesse 
regrets  that  a  sudden  hoarseness  con- 
fines her  to  the  house;  but  M.  le 
Gomte  comes  all  the  same— which 
made  us  thirteen.  Now  for  no  in- 
ducement on  earth  would  the  Gomte 
dine  making  one  of  thirteen.  We 
instantly  filled  the  vacancy  with  our 
new  young  doctor,  Hippocrates 
Browne,  who  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  the  introduction.  Two  hours 
afterwards.  Sir  Vincent  Viator  had 
his  leg  broken  by  the  M\  of  a  par- 
ticularly sure-footed  mule  up  in  the 
hills,  and  the  doctor  had  to  set  off  to 
set  it  Thirteen  again!  This 
second  hiatus  was  sjpeedily  effaced 
by  the  acceptance  of  Gharles  Easy, 
onr  first  attache,  who,  I  think,  is 


rather  a  favourite  with  the  Gomte. 
But  at  a  quarter  to  six  this  evening, 
when  already  dressed,  Gharley 
receives  a  telegram  stating  that  his 
fietther  has  had  an  apopletic  fit,  and 
that  he  must  start  immediately  to 
have  any  chance  of  seeing  him  a&ve. 
Once  more  thirteen,  and  my  guests 
arriving!  Lady  Trecastle  says, 
"  You  have  only  one  chance  now. 
Beg  Mrs.  Green  to  have  the  im- 
mense good-nature  and  charity  to 
spare  us  her  husband  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Say  how  obliged  1 
8haUfeel,if " 

'  I  consent,'  said  Mrs.  Green,  with 
commiserative  sympathy.  '  Goj 
George,  for  Lady  Trecastle's  sake, 
although  it  is  our  wedding  day.' 

'Singular!  It  is  also  ours;  but 
we  have  had  so  many  that  wo  for- 
get to  coimt  them  now.' 

'But  my  dress?'  interposed  the 
unwilling  victim. 

'  Quite  sufficient.  You  are  dressed 
for  your  own  dinner,  and  therefore 
for  mine.  White  cravat,  black  coat, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  perfect.  Step  into 
my  carriage  at  once.' 

'But,  Sir  John,'  said  Mrs.  Green 
musingly,  '  supposing  your  ill  luck 
should  follow  you,  and  that,  on  ar- 
riving at  your  house,  you  find  some 
other  guest  in  default— you  will  be 
thirteen  again,  for  the  third  time  to- 
day.' 

'  I  may  as  well  remain  here,  then,' 
said  Mr.  Green. 

'No,'  said  his  wife.  'I  will  go 
with  you;  and,  should  another  va- 
cancy occur,  will  throw  myself  into 
the  gulf  and  take  my  place  at 
table.' 

'  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness, 
Mrs.  Green.* 

'  Perhaps  I  had  better  just  put 
on  a  few  diamonds  instead  of  these 
jet  ornaments.' 

'  No,  no,  no !  You  are  charming 
as  you  are.  Allow  me  to  offer  you 
my  arm  to  the  carriage.  There  is 
not  a  single  minute  to  lose.' 

In  Weissnichtwo  the  distances 
are  short.  As  soon  as  the  carriage 
stopped,  the  house  door  was  opened 
by  the  anxious  butler. 

'  How  many  ?'  inquired  Sir  John, 
with  feverish  haste. 

'Exactly  twelve,  Sir  John,  in  the 
drawing  room,  including  my  lady.' 
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'Good!  We  are  fourteen  then,  at 
last  Serve  dinner  instantly.  Mrs. 
Green,  yon  deserve  our  eternal 
gratitada  Join  our  party,  now  you 
are  here;  there  is  notmngiU-omened 
in  fifteen,  that  I  know  of.  No? 
You  will  not  ?  Tou  are  thinking  of 
baby.  But  don't  eat  your  mutton, 
now  it  is  cold.  Wait  for  something 
better,  even  if  it  come  late.  Au  rtvoir, 
dear  madam !    Thanks  again.* 

The  host,  on  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, although  relieved  of  a  heavy 
load,  was  nevertheless  slightly  ab- 
sent Scarcely  was  the  soup  re- 
moved, and  the  regulation  glass  of 
wine  laken,  when  he  whispered  in- 
structions to  the  butler.  The  man's 
&ce  betrayed  the  slightest  possible 
astonishment;  but,  in  Sir  John's 
house,  to  hear  was  to  obey.  That 
done,  the  master  of  the  house  was 
himself  af;ain,  and  played  his  part 
perfectly  m  every  respect  but  one ; 
— he  scarcely  tasted  his  own  viands. 
The  worry  of  the  day  seemed  to 
have  spoiled  his  appetite. 

'  Don't  eat,  Green,*  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  in  an  undertone 
to  the  kidnapped  visitor,  who  was 
seated  near  nun.  'That  is,  don't 
cat  much.  Make  only  half  a  dinner. 
/  mean  to  sup/ 

'Strange  advice  for  the  giver  of  a 
feast!'  thought  Gieen  to  himself. 
'  I  am  to  lunch  three  times  to-day, 
and  not  dine  at  all  1'  Curiosity  to 
see  how  it  would  end,  led  him  to 
obey  the  iiyunction. 

Meanwhile,  the  dinner  went  off 
admirably.  The  Gomte,  the  lion  of 
the  pariy,  was  pleased  with  himself, 
and  therefore  with  everything  and 
everybody  else. 

At  Weissnichtwo,  diplomatic  din- 
ners are  brief,  and  are  rarely  followed 
by  evening  parties.  Often,  all  is 
over  by  half-past  nine  or  a  quarter 
to  ten.  After  a  sober  allowance  of 
dessert  and  wine,  the  lady  of  the 
house  bows  blandly  to  her  lady 
visitor  of  highest  nmk.  They  rise ; 
everyone  does  the  same,  and  tiie  en- 
tire company  proceed  to  the  salon. 


Coffee  is  served ;  and  coffee,  like  iron, 
should  be  dealt  with  hot  The  gen- 
tlemen dispose  of  theirs  standing. 
After  a  few  minutes' oonversatian, 
some  one  makes  his  bow  and  retires, 
and  all  the  rest  speedily  follow. 

The  Comte,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  first  to  leave.  He  was  too  good 
a  tactician  to  weaken,  by  prolonging, 
the  brilliant  impression  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  made.  Mr.  Green 
remained  till  the  last—a  well-bred 
way  of  showing  that  he  was  in  no 
very  particular  hurry  to  desert  the 
post  he  had  been  forced  to  occupy. 
When  he  did  make  the  move  to 
leave.  Sir  John  said,  '  Stop ;  we  are 
going  with  you.  Lady  Trecastle 
has  a  mind  to  taste  cold  mutton; 
and,  thank  heaven,  we  shall  not  be 
thirteen.' 

So  they  drove  altogether  to  Green's 
house,  which  he  found,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, lighted  up  (internally). 
Mrs.  Green,  not  taken  by  surprise, 
received  them  with  smiles.  After 
an  hour's  cheerful  chat  in  their 
little  drawing-room,  on  Sir  John 
Trecastle's  complaining  of  hunger, 
Mrs.  Green  opened  a  folding-door 
and  disclosed  a  bright  supi>er,  con- 
sisting of  wine  and  delicacies  sent 
from  the  embassy,  squeezed  out  of 
and  subtracted  fo)m  the  diplomatic 
dinner.  It  was  one  in  the  morning 
before  the  slumberers  of  Weissnich- 
two were  disturbed  by  Sir  John's 
carriage  wheels  rumbling  home- 
wards. 

It  was  of  course  impossible,  in  a 
place  like  Weissnichtwo,  to  suppress 
the  fact  of  the  Trecastles,  after 
their  diplomatic  dinner,  spending 
the  evenmg  with  the  Greens.  But 
the  gossips  never  knew  the  real 
motive.  They  merely  remarked 
that  Lady  Trecastle  was  a  stanch 
Protestant  (as  it  was  her  place  to  be), 
who  took  great  interest  m  the  reli- 
gious societies  belonging  to  the 
Church ;  and  that,  with  their  great 
interest  and  family  connections,  it 
might  be  a  good  thmg  for  Green,  by- 
and-by. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

UP  IK  THE  CLOUDS. 


'  T  NEVER  was  guilty  of  such  a 
J.  thing  in  ray  life/  said  the  Co- 
lonel, calmly. 

'  Never  sent  a  valentine  T 

'  Never/ 

'  Nor  received  one?' 

'No.' 

'Benighted  ignorance!  Here  is 
a  man  to  whom  the  most  pleasing 
emotions  are  unknown;  whose  heart 
has  never  been  wmng  by  the  sight 
of  its  fac-fiimile  pierced  with-  a 
barbed  shaft,  or  sonened  with  a  de- 
licious couplet  wrapped  in  roses! 
Ill  tell  my  cousin  Mary.  Miss 
Arundel,  here  is  a  full-grown  man 
who  never  sent  or  received  a  valen- 
tine.' 

Now,  if  any  one  had  been  atten- 
tively observing  him,  they  might 
have  detected  a  slight  change  in  the 
indolent  composure  of  the  Colonel's 
handsome  features.  His  negligent 
posture  became  the  least  bit  more 
upright,  and  a  glance  from  under 
hiB  sleepy  eyelids  towards  the  lady 
addressed  as  Miss  Arundel,  might 
have  aroused  in  that  same  attentive 
observer  some  little  of  the  interest 
of  speculation.  That  is,  if  the  at- 
tentive observer  had  been  at  hand ; 
which  he  wasn't 

Colonel  Hugh  Carton  had  been 
leaning  carelessly  over  the  back  of  a 
couch  on  which  lounged  his  friend 
and  inquisitor,  Francis  Graham,  the 
boyish  son  of  the  Colonel's  present 
host  And  if  Colonel  Carton  had 
been  asked  some  ten  days  ago  what 
he  thought  about  countiy  visits  in 
general,  he  would  probably  have 
answered  with  a  shrug,  'Bores!' 
His  opinion  had  xmdergone  modifi- 
cation by  this  time,  however.  Per- 
haps the  Grahams  were  singularly 
felusitous  in  the  party  of  guests  they 
oontiived  to  draw  together ;  perhaps 
ten  days  of  such  glorious  weather  as 
rarely  iaUs  to  the  lot  of  Februarys 
infancy  had  something  to  do  with 
the  oomplaeent  state  of  his  mind. 
At  any  rate,  when  young  Graham 
appealed  to  Miss  Arundel,  there  was 


in  Colonel  Carton's  momentary 
emotion  a  small  stir  of  regret  that 
this  was  the  last  evening  of  his  stay. 

The  young  lady  was  occupied 
with  one  of  those  never-ending  re- 
sources, the  photographic  albums, 
and  she  did  not  look  up  to  answer 
her  cousin's  speech.  It  could  not 
possibly  matter  to  her  about  Colonel 
Carton  and  his  valentines. 

'What  a  noise  you  are  making, 
Frank!'  she  said.  '  You  drown  the 
music' 

'Music!' echoed  Frank.  'A  dis- 
sipated entreaty  to  "  Take  this  cup 
of  sparkling  wine."  You  know  I 
ought  not  to  listen  to  that,  Mary. 
And  it  makes  my  flesh  creep,  and 
turns  you  all  into  water-nymphs 
and  gnomes.  No.  Whose  canca- 
ture  have  you  got  there  ?' 
I  '  I  have  got  Titiens  as  Margaret,' 
replied  Miss  Arundel,  quietly,  faith- 
fcil  to  her  book. 

'Somebody  dressed  up  to  re- 
semble her,  you  mean?'  said  Mr. 
Frank. 

He  made  one  or  two  more  efforts 
to  draw  his  cousin  into  what  ho 
called  conversation,  faQed,  gave  it 
up,  hid  a  yawn  with  some  difficulty, 
and  sauntered  away.  Those  two 
were  hopelessly  stupid ;  the  one  as 
bad  as  the  other.  And  suddenly 
something  seemed  to  flash  upon 
Mr.  Frank,  and  he  exclaimed, '  By 
George!'  and  looked  back;  but  the 
relative  positions  were  just  as  he  had 
left  them. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  Colonel,  thus  left  froe,  would 
naturally  join  the  young  lady  in  her 
examination  of  Titiens  as  Margaret ; 
but  he  did  not  He  only  alteim  his 
position  by  leaning  against  a  dark 
background  of  curtain,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  in  the  whole  room,  with 
all  its  arrangements,  at  a  glance. 
Certainly  his  hostess  was  a  woman 
of  tact  The  general  fault  in  these 
country-house  assemblages  was,  he 
considered,  that  the  guests  were  too 
much   en   masse;   too    gregarious. 
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Now,  here  and  there,  in  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's drawing-room,  small  tables 
were  dotted  about,  admirably 
placed,  and  admitting  of  games  for 
two  only,  apart  from  the  rest,  with- 
out being  positiyely  isolated :  tables 
at  which  delightful  little  flirtations 
could  and  did  go  on  with  the  most 
comfortable  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance. Some  one  or  two  of  these 
caught  the  Colonel's  eye  in  its 
glance  round  the  room,  and  he 
smiled  to  himself  slightly.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  had  a  disposition 
to  be  cynical  about  them.  He  never 
flirted  himself;  it  was  an  amusement 
that  had  no  charm  for  him ;  but  he 
thought  this  a  very  clever  plan  for 
parcelling  off  sundry  pairs  out  of 
the  mass  of  guests,  and  making 
them  amuse  themselves— and  others 
who  chose  to  look  on.  Then  his 
eyes  came  back  to  Miss  Arundel 
over  her  book.  They  rested  there 
with  a  strange  expression  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  dropped.  Other 
people,  perhaps,  would  have  seen 
little  beauiy  in  the  face,  except  the 
beauty  inseparable— in  a  degree  at 
least— from  youth.  But  Colonel 
Carton  did  not  see  as  other  people 
did.  He  was  up  in  the  clouds  about 
Mary  Arundel ;  up  in  the  clouds  for 
the  first  time  in  his  lif&  All  that 
was  most  exalted;  all  that  he  would 
have  been  sceptical  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  tinted  his  thoughts  of 
her.  He  threw  the  light  of  stars 
about  her  till  it  dazzled  him.  He 
fiancied— see  how  visionary  the 
practical  man  grows  when  he  is 
touched— he  fancied  that,  little  as 
he  sought  her,  they  were  yet  to- 
gether in  perpetual,  half-conscious 
thought  of  each  other,  and  reference 
to  each  other  s  judgment  But  his 
visit  was  over,  and  could  not  be 
prolonged.  He  did  not  yet  know 
whether  he  meant  to  go  away, 
having  kept  silence,  or  not. 

Perhaps  this  uncertainty  was  a 
chann  in  itself;  he  could  not  tell. 
By-and-by,  when  the  music  began 
agam,  he  left  his  leaning  posture 
and  approached  Mary's  table. 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  pleasant  things 
should  come  to  an  end,'  said  the  Co- 
lonel, out  of  his  cloud. 

From  any  one  else  such  a  com- 
mencement as  this,  by  an  abstract 


proposition,  might  have  made  her 
laugh;  but  somehow  the  Colonel 
had  got  into  a  habit  of  speaking  to 
her  out  of  his  half-finished  reveries, 
and  she  was  used  to  it 

'  I  don't  know/  responded  Mary. 
'  They  say  that  pleasure  itself  would 
cease  to  be  pleasant,  if  it  had  no 
end.' 

The  Colonel  meditated. 

'  That  applies  to  the  present  only; 
I  mean  to  this  life,'  he  said. 

Mary  did  not  answer.  There 
was  such  an  odd  mixture  of  grave 
thoughts  with  lighter  ones  in  this 
man's  talk,  that  he  perplexed  her. 
Just  now,  however,  he  seemed  to 
rouse  himself  all  at  once.  If  he 
meant  to  speak  out,  there  was  no 
time  for  wandering  off  into  foreiga 
discussion. 

'  I  never  thought  to  close  a  visit 
such  as  this  with  so  much  regret,' 
he  said.  'I  am  obliged  to  leave 
here  to-morrow.  You  go  also,  I 
think?' 

'  Yes,  I  must  be  at  home  for  my 
sister's  wedding.  It  is  fixed  for  the 
fourteenth.' 

The  Colonel  grew  a  shade  paler, 
as  he  looked  down  upon  the  face 
that  was  never  raised  to  his. 

'  If  I  thought—'  he  began  slowly. 

He  never  finished.  The  voice  of 
his  restless  friend  broke  in  upon 
him,  and  he  stopped.  He  never  did 
anything  in  a  hurty. 

'Valentine's  Day,'  said  Frank, 
catching  his  cousin's  speech,  and 
innocently  unconscious  that  he 
could  have  been  spared.  'A  very 
proper  day,  too.  Now,  Mary,  con- 
fess ;  haven't  you  a  weakness  for  va- 
lentines ?' 

'  No,  Frank.' 

'Carton,'  said  Frank  solemnly, 
'  she  is  afraid  of  you  and  won't  own 
it  Valentine's  Day  has  never  passed 
yet  without  bringing  her  a  cargo  of 
what  she  affects  to  despise.' 

Mary  laughed. 

'And  very  amusing  it  is;  espe- 
cially when  I  get  an  original  lyric 
from  Francis  Graham.  Yon  know. 
Frank—' 

'Ch— ut!  Don't  add  Ubel  to  your 
other  crimes.  Carton,  when  we 
wore  pinafores,  Mary  promised  to 
be  fiiithfal  to  me  for  ever.  I  would 
have  kept  my  pact  and  waited  fo^j 
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her— I  mean,  allowed  her  to  wait 
for  me/  said  Frank,  twinkling  his 
^e;  'but  you  see  how  it  is.  A 
wiser  man  than  I  am  condemns  va- 
lentines, and  my  poor  annnal  offer- 
ing is  rejected.' 
Mary  answered  qnickly,  a  little 


,  you  carry  your  nonsense 
too  far.  Of  course,  I  am  very  fond 
of  Yalentines,  and  you  can  send  me 
as  many  as  you  like.  Eeal  ones,' 
she  added,  trying  to  speak  lightly ; 
'  all  done  up  in  a  beautiful  lace  en- 
velope, wifii  "To  my  Valentine" 
illuminated  outside.' 

Mary  stopped.  There  was  a  move- 
ment in  the  room  which  she  un- 
derstood, and  she  rose,  not  altogether 
sorry  to  get  away. 

'  I  shall  remember,'  said  the  Go- 
bnel,  turning  to  her.  And  then  he 
added:  'I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  see 
you  to-morrow ;  I  start  early.  Good 
night,  and  good  bye.' 

He  might  have  held  her  hand  a 
little  bnger  than  was  usual  or  ne- 
cessary ;  perhaps  he  did. 

But  Maiy  went  through  the  other 
'Good  nighiB'  with  perfect  calm- 
nesB,  and  no  one  was  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  her  to  notice  that  her 
eyes  were  very  bright  and  her 
cheeks  had  more  pink  in  them  than 
usual.  And  the  Colonel  changed 
his  dress  and  went  to  the  smoking- 
room,  after  his  habit ;  but  he  did  not 
stay  there  long,  and  he  was  very 
silent  In  the  early  morning, 
Frank  Graham  volunteered  to  ac- 
company his  friend  for  a  mile  or 
twa  I  dare  say  the  Colonel  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  courtesy; 
but  he  did  not  say  so,  acquiescing 
simply. 

As  he  rode  away,  Colonel  Carton 
turned  his  head,  and  looked  slowly 
up  along  the  range  of  windows 
which  still  had  their  white  blinds 
down.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
wistful  backward  look  was  seen,  but 
that  is  Mary's  busineBS,  not  ours. 

CHAPTER  n. 

HAUNTED. 

Colonel  Carton  was  in  town;  a 
lonely,  meditative  man.    He  had 

rt  a  whole  dull  month  in  town, 
had    sauntered  through  club- 


rooms,  comparatively  empty;  he 
had  acquired  secret,  and  probably 
lying  information,  respecting  the 
operas  for  the  forthcoming  season ; 
he  had  read  political  articles  till  he 
was  choked  with  politics,  and  found 
himself  holding  an  inquest  on  poor 
dead  Poland  in  his  broken  sleep. 
He  had  gone  about  from  place  to 
place  aimlessly,  with  a  weight  on 
his  mind,  and  a  vague  belief  that 
there  was  a  flaw  somewhere  in  the 
government  of  the  universe,  but 
where  it  was  he  could  not  tell.  For 
when  Colonel  Carton  rode  away 
from  the  Graham's  'place  in  the 
country,'  I  don't  think  he  ever  con- 
templated the  possibility  that  this 
thing  which  had  happened  to  him 
would  happen.  The  Colonel  had 
never  sent  a  valentine  in  his  life 
before;  he  sent  one  then.  ItjWas 
not  a  string  of  mild  rhymes  of  his 
own  putting  together ;  nor  a  pur- 
chased and  printed  piece  of  inane 
sweetness.  It  is  true  that  he,  who 
did  nothing  by  halves,  bethought 
him  of  the  lace  envelope  which 
Mary  had  spoken  of.  She  was  jest- 
ing, of  course ;  but  she  should  have 
one.  I  don't  know  how  many  respec- 
table dealers  in  such  fiuicy  goods 
hated  the  Colonel  for  his  hardness 
to  please;  and  I  should  be  afraid 
to  chronicle  the  price  at  which  he 
finally  secured  a  single  envelope  of 
the  most  delicate  elaboration  of  de- 
■  sign  and  finish.  And  on  the  out- 
side of  this  he  wrote  gravely  '  To 
my  Valentine.'  There  might  have 
been  a  comical  sort  of  dismay  in  his 
face  as  he  looked  at  the  sentence ; 
but  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it :  he 
was  too  much  in  earnest  What- 
ever it  looked  like  to  others,  it 
meant  for  him, '  To  my  wife— if  she 
will  have  me,' 

He  could  not  have  borne,  of 
course,  that  indifferent  eyes  should 
see  that  dainty  envelope  and  know 
it  for  his.  But  no  one  was  to  see 
it, — ^that  is,  no  one  but  Mary.  And 
then  he  had  written  his  letter,  and 
the  light  of  stars  got  into  it  and 
filled  it.  He  came  down  out  of  his 
cloud  to  write;  solemnly  in  earnest 
The  tender  words  which  made  their 
escape,  somehow,  fjrom  his  unaccus- 
tomed pen,  gave  him  so  odd  a  sen- 
sation when  he  saw  them,  that  he 
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was  &m  to  lay  his  hand  over  the 
page  and  hide  them  from  his  own 
eyes  as  he  went  (m. 

What  a  fool  he  was! 

This  he  would  ha^e  said  now; 
for  this  Talentine,  which  had  grown 
nnder  his  hands  into  an  ahnost 
sacred  thing,  never  was  answered. 

Colonel  Gorton  was  not  a  con- 
ceited man;  bnt  he  had  a  certain 
proper  amomit  of  pride.  What  had 
this  girl  seen  in  him  that  she 
should  not  only  mock  him  first  with 
an  afifectation  of  interest,  bnt  abso- 
Intely  receive  his  proposal  with  an 
insnlting>ilence  ? 

He  might  not  be  worthy  of  her, 
perhaps;  bnt  he  was  her  eqnal  in 
society's  eyes;  and,  at  any  rate/an 
honest  man's  offer  of  his  heart  and 
home  and  fiuthfol  devotion  is  at 
least  worth  a  reply.  The  Ck>lonel'B 
pale  face  nsed  to  flush  a  little  at 
those  times  when  he  was  turning 
this  over  in  his  mind;  indeed  it 
might  be  difficult  to  say  when  he 
was  not  turning  it  over  m  some  in- 
direct fiushion.  He  would  not  have 
told  the  episode  to  his  dearest 
friend— by  the  way,  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  a  dearest  friend ;  if  he  had, 
that  same  friend  kept  strangely  aloof 
from  him  now.  The  Colonel  had 
few  likings ;  his  heart  would  have 
been  all  his  wife's,  if— 

Well,  it  was  of  no  use  to  think 
any  more  about  it.  And,  having 
come  to  that  conclusion,  the  Colonel 
would  deliberately  begin  again,  and 
go  over  all  the  details  of  that  visit 
which  had   been  so  precious  to 

him. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  Queen's 
speech  having  gone  the  round  of 
the  papers,  and  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  people  began  to  come  up 
to  town,  and  the  season  came  in. 

Colonel  Carton  went  to  the  Opera 
a  good  deal,  for  the  sake  of  the 
music ;  which  was  very  simple  and 
childish  of  him ;  but  he  dion't  care 
for  that  He  rode  also,  as  other 
meu  did ;  in  &ct  he  lived  outwardly 
as  thou^  nothing  strange  had  be- 
ftJlen  him ;  but  he  was  not  content. 
He  bogan  to  have  fits  of  moralizing 
about  life  and  its  purposes;  he 
began  to  feel  tembfy  weary  and 
oppressed  with  all  the  tramp  and 
bustle  of  Carlyle's  worn-out  world ; 


—above  all,  and  at  all  times,  he 
was  haunted. 

Once,  as  he  stood  staring  absently 
at  the  carriages,  closely  packed  ti- 
gether  in  the  grand  drive,  some- 
thing came  fiapping  at  the  Colonel's 
heart  and  awakened  him.  It  was 
only  a  fitce;  a  young  &ce  in  a 
bonnet,  looking  out  towards  him 
from  one  of  those  carriages,  but 
with  no  recognition  in  it  He  had 
a  momentary  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
it  was  anything  more  real  than  the 
spectre  which  always  haunted  him ; 
but  the  doubt  was  only  momentary. 
Some  one  said  near  him  that  the 
Queen  was  coming;  but  Colonel 
Carton  did  not  wait  to  see  her  Ma- 
jesty: he  turned  and  went  away 
heavily.  He  took  himself  to  task 
for  his  folly,  and  tried  to  fiing  upon 
it  a  bit  of  his  old  cynicism.  He  was 
very  angry  with  himself  indeed.  For 
several  days  he  tried  a  faster  life 
than  was  usual  with  him:  it  dis- 
gusted ,his  fastidious  taste,  and  he 
gave  it  up.  Once  again  he  was  des- 
tined to  come  into  indirect  contact 
with  the  woman  who  had  injured 
him.  He  was  in  the  strangers'  gal- 
lery of  the  '  House,'  and  some  one 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  greet- 
ing him  with  effusion.  It  was  young 
Francis  Graham. 

'  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  Jolly 
slow,  isn't  it?' 

And  then  he  made  a  gesture  in 
the  direction  of  the  curions-Iookiag 
cradle  which  is  called  the  ladies' 
gallery. 

'Mary  Arundel  is  there,  with 
Lady  Teznple— her  sister,  you  know. 
Married  Temple,  the  Member,  last 
February.' 

The  Colonel  made  no  movement  at 
all,  but  kept  on  looking  straight  be- 
fore him.  A  little  fit  of  hnpatience 
seized  him.  Was  he  never  to  get 
ridofher?  Never  to  be  able  to  hear 
her  name,  or  think  of  her,  without 
this  strange  tnmult  of  agitation? 
It  would  be  better  to  leave  Eogland 
at  once,  he  thought  And  then  he 
began  to  wonder,  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  what  she  thought  of  it  all  ? 
Was  she  merry,  like  she  used  to  be  ? 
Did  she  ei^joy  all  the  gaieties  of  a 
town  season,  with  her  consdenoe 
nntroubled? 

Perhaps  it  would  have  given  him 
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a  dieaiy  sort  of  satisfaction  if  he 
could  haye  known  that  Mary  ttsb 
not  porticnlarly  meny  or  gay ;  that 
it  was  all  dull  work,  stale  and  un- 
profitable; that  the  chatter  of  her 
companions,  when  they  retired  to 
that  little  sanctum  where  the  rattle 
of  teacups  sounds  so  inviting,  fell 
on  her  ear  like  the  buzzing  of  in- 
sects, intolerably  monotonous.  But 
the  Colonel  could  not  know  this; 
and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
understood  why  it  -was  so.  He 
waved  off  Frank's  invitation  to  the 
place  in  the  country  for  the  autunm ; 
he  didn't  think  he  cared  about  shoot- 
ing, much.  In  fact,  his  plans  were 
imdecided;  probably  he  should  go 
to  Switzerland,  or  to  Rome;  per- 
haps on  to  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LADY  temple's  DESK. 

'Let  me  come  in  a  bit.  Carton. 
What  an  awM  time  it  is  since  you 
were  here  r 

'Just  two  years,'  replied  the 
Colonel,  thoughtfally.  'I  hadn't 
this  room,  then.' 

Frank  Graham  laughed,  and  made 
a  grimace  at  the  supOTfiluity  of  look- 
ing-glass which  surrounded  him. 

'No:  you  may  get  a  view  of  your- 
self in  any  position  you  like.  I 
don't  know  why  you  were  put  here; 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  domestic 
polity,  I  suppose.' 

The  Colonel  shivered  slightly,  as 
a  blast  of  wind  sounded  round  the 
house  and  finished  up  with  a  dismal 
moan  at  the  window. 

'  The  fire  is  comfortable,'  he  said. 
'  If  I  recollect  rightiy,  if  s  different 
weather  from  that  we  had  this  time 
two  years.  Many  people  here, 
Franks 

'Well— yes;  pret^  fiur.  You 
know  most  of  them.  The  Temples 
are  here;  the  governor  wanted  Sir 
John  to  qumrrel  with  about  some  bill 
or  another.  And  Mary  Arundel  is 
with  tiiem.  Carton,  don't  be  angry 
with  a  fellow;  but,  do  you  know,  I 
used  to  fan(^— ' 

'There's  just  fifteen  minutes  to 
dress  in,'  said  the  Colonel,  rising 
with  his  usual  deliberation ;  '  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  do  it,  so—' 


'  In  polite  language,  I'm  to  "  take 
and  hook  it," eh?  Well,  Til  not 
hinder  such  a  get-up  as  yours. 
Bye-bye.' 

Colonel  Carton  gave  exactiy  five 
out  of  the  fifteen  minutes  remain- 
ing to  meditation;  which  did  him 
very  little  service.  So  he  would 
have  to  meet  her  again.  How?  Ho 
tried  to  settle  this  question,  and 
failed.  After  all,  it  did  not  depend 
entirely  upon  himself;  it  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  to  chance. 

He  was  down  in  excellent  time, 
notwithstanding  the  wasted  five 
minutes;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
take  I^Iiss  Arundel  in  to  dinner. 

I  don't  suppose  that  a  more 
taciturn  couple  ever  descended  a 
staircase  together.  The  Colonel  had 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Arundel  indeed,  but  with  the  most 
inimitable  distance  and  gravity.  No 
one,  seeing  them  meet,  would  have 
suspected  tiie  existence  of  those  past 
passages  in  their  lives  which  once 
drew  them  so  closely  together.  And 
the  Colonel  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  conversation  either. 
Beyond  the  barest  civilities,  he  said 
nothing,  and  seemed  quite  content 
that  Mjuy's  attention  should  be 
wholly  engrossed  by  her  other 
neighbour. 

That  night  the  Colonel  played 
chess  with  Lady  Temple  at  one  of 
the  convenient  littie  tables  before 
mentioned.  It  was  rather  a  silent 
game,  so  that  they  could  not  have 
made  much  progress  towards  inti- 
macy bv  means  of  words;  neither 
can  I  tell  how  it  was  that  before  he 
checkmated  her  the  Colonel  caught 
himself  speaking  to  Lady  Temple 
with  his  old  peculiar  mixture  of 
frankness  and  reserve  accorded  only 
to  his  Mends,  while  she  listened  to 
him,  and  answered  him  too,  as 
though  they  had  known  each  other 
from  childhood  instead  of  having 
met  for  the  first  time  an  hour  or 
two  ago.  The  psychologist  might 
resolve  it  into  a  simple  question  of 
natural  affinities ;  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  result  is  certain, 
that  these  two  sought  each  other 
out  from  the  first  night  of  their 
meeting  as  old  friends  might  have 
done. 

'My  sister  is  going  to  sing/  said 
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Lady  Temple,  one  evenisg,  as  the 
pieces  were  placed.  Tm  afraid  this 
will  be  a  poor  game,  for  I  always 
listen  to  Mary.  You  have  heard 
her?' 

'  No  j'  the  Colonel  was  not  awaie 
that  Miss  Anmdel  sang  at  all. 

'Yet  you  mnst  have  met  here 
once  before,  I  think  ?* 

'Yes.' 

'  That  is  strange.  Perhaps  it  was 
—ah,  yes,  I  remember;  singing 
was  forbidden  to  her  just  then ;  she 
is  never  very  strong.  Do  you  play 
first?' 

Colonel  Carton  propelled  the 
king's  pawn  into  its  accustomed 
square,  and  appeared  to  watch  his 
adversary's  move  with  interest 

'Miss  Arundel  is  much  quieter 
than  she  was  two  years  ago.  I  re- 
member that  she  was  the  life  of  all 
pleasure  arrangements.  If  she  is  in 
delicate  health,  that  explains  it' 

'Ask  her,'  said  Lady  Temple, 
laughing.  'She  will  tell  you  ifs 
old  age. — ^Mazy  is  odd.' 

The  Colonel  looked  at  her  lady- 
ship's blonde  face  and  fair  hair 
speculatiyely.  She  must  be  at  least 
five  years  younger  than  Mary,  he 
thought  And  then,  with  a  finger 
on  the  piece  he  was  about  to  move, 
he  stopped.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not 
care  for  amateur  singing ;  people  in 
the  constant  habit  of  hearing  first- 
rate  professionals  seldom  do.  But 
this  was  another  thing,  altogether 
different  from  the  amateur  singing 
of  his  experience.  He  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  board  steadily,  out  Lady 
Temple  saw  that  he  was  not  think- 
ing about  the  game. 

'Suppose  we  give  it  up  for  a 
time?'  said  her  ladyship. 

He  looked  up  quickly,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Temple; 
not  unless  you  wish  it ;  I  move  the 
bishop.' 

Foolish  play,  as  Lady  Temple 
knew,  and  utterly  foreign  to  his 
usual  tactics ;  but  she  saia  nothing, 
and  the  Colonel  lost  the  game  in  a 
few  moves. 

'For  the  first  time!'  said  her 
ladyship,  triumphantly;  'we  will 
not  begm  again  to-night' 

Colonel  Carton  acquiesced.  Mary 
was  still  at  the  piano,  and  likely  to 


remain  there.  When  such  assem- 
blies as  these  get  hold  of  a  fine  voice, 
there  is  very  little  mercy  shown  to 
its  owner.  By-and-by  the  Colonel 
got  restless,  and  went  up  again  to 
Lady  Temple. 

'You  said  your  sister  was  not 
strong.    Won't  she  be  tired  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  her  ladyship ;  '  I  shall 
put  a  stop  to  it' 

Perhaps  she  expected  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  piano,  but  he 
did  not;  neither  did  he  join  the 
group  of  enthusiasts  who  loaded 
the  singer  with  thanks  and  flattery. 
Mary  and  he  were  seldom  near  each 
other-  when  they  were,  it  was  as 
though  they  had  both  touched  an 
iceberg,  and  never  again  could  thaw 
into  any  degree  of  kindliness  or 
warmth.  Yet  still  the  Colonel 
stayed  on.  He  had  only  come  down 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  a  week  was 
gone  already.  He  did  not  know 
how  closely  those  keen  eyes  ot 
young  Graham's  watched  him,  nor 
how  perplexed  the  young  man  was 
with  his  behaviour. 

'They  make  love  like  crowned 
heads/  said  F^rank ;  '  that  is,  if  it 
isn't  all  a  sell;  /  never  saw  such 
stately  politeness  between  lovei&' 

But  tnere  was  no  love-making  in 
the  case ;  nothing  at  all  like  it 

And  one  evening  Colonel  Carton 
determined  with  himself  that  he 
had  stayed  too  long  already,  and 
would  positively  take  his  departoro 
the  next  morning.  He  was  standing 
indolently  in  the  doorway  of  the 
back  drawing-room  when  he  made 
this  decision ;  and  round  the  fire,  in 
that  cosiest  of  retreats,  he  saw  Lady 
Temple  and  her  sister,  two  or  three 
other  young  ladies,  and  Frank  Gra- 
ham, all  in  some  animated  discus- 
sion—all,  that  is,  except  Mary.  Her 
face  was  turned  toisvards  the  fire, 
and  the  profile,  which  was  all  be 
saw,  struck  him  with  its  expression 
of  weary  listlessness.  Suddenly 
Mary  txuiied  and  looked  at  him— a 
strange  look,  averted  hastily  in  a 
moment,  for  she  had  not  known 
that  he  was  there.  But  the  Colonel 
saw  the  quick  rush  of  colour  over 
her  face— saw  her  put  up  one  hand 
to  hide  it,  and  felt  desperately  that 
he  must  go  away,  or  once  again  be 
should  be  a  fool. 
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'Oarton!'  cried  Fiank,  darting  up^ 
and  drawing  him  towards  the  group. 
'  The  very  man  I  wanted.  He  never 
sent  one  in  his  life.  I  heard  him 
boast  about  it  in  that  very  room. 
Isn't  it  a  true  bill.  Carton?  I've 
adopted  your  opinions.  Bear  wit- 
ness with  me  that  valentines  are 
silly,  childish,  nonsensical,  every- 
thing thaf  s  bad.' 

The  Ck)lonel,  with  a  bitterness 
that  the  occasion  did  not  seem  to 
demand,  replied— 

'As  mediums  for  inflicting  pain 
and  unwarrantable  insult,  I  think 
them  admirable,  Frank.' 

Everyone  looked  up  at  the  CJolonel 
as  he  said  this.  Even  Frank  began 
rashly,  'Hallo,  old  fellow,  I  didn't 

think '  and  then  stopped,  not 

knowing  what  to  say.  Lady  Temple 
was  the  first  to  break  the  uneasy 
silence,  which  she  did  with  an  as- 
sumed indifference. 

'Colonel  Carton  judges  them 
harshly.  I  have  had  many  a  laugh 
over  mine  before  I  was  married.  I 
don't  get  any  now.  I  remember 
that  the  last  I  had  was  on  my  wed- 
ding morning,  and  I  never  opened 
it.' 

'Never  opened  it!'  repeated 
Frank.    '  What  a  shame !' 

*No,  It  wasn't  likely  I  could 
attend  to  such  matters  then.  When 
I  took  off  the  outside  cover,  and 
saw  what  it  was,  I  threw  it  with  a 
lot  of  old  letters  into  my  travelling 
desk,  and  there  it  is  now  for  any- 
thing I  know  to  the  contrary.  It's 
odd  I  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  for  it;  suppose  we  have  a 
search  now?  Frank,  you  may 
fetch  the  desk,  if  it  isn't  too  heavy 
for  you.' 

No  one  spoke  while  Lady  Temple 
unlocked  the  travelling-desk,  which 
looked  too  ponderous  for  a  lady's 
use,  and  had  papers  in  it  suggestive 
of  Sir  John's  big  caligraphy.  No 
one  noticed  the  tall  figure  behind 
her  chair ;  no  one  saw  tiie  hps  com- 
pressed and  white,  the  head  bending 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  long  fin- 
gers pressing  into  each  other  as 
Lady  Temple  dived  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  desk.  He  saw  it  all 
now;  all  his  blind  stupidity,  and 
what  it  had  caused,  flashed  across 
him  as  Lady  Temple  held  up  the 
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long-hidden  envelope.  Half  u  dozen 
small  hands  were  stretched  out 
eagerly  for  it;  one,  larger  than 
these,  suddenly  pressed  somewhat 
heavily  on  her  ladyship's  shoulder. 

'  Lady  Temple,  may  I  entreat  of 
your  goodness  to  restore  to  me  that 
letter?' 

'  Colonel  Carton— to  you?' 

'  To  me.  /  sent  that  valentine ; 
the  only  one  I  ever  did  or  ever  shall 
send.  Lady  Temple,  on  my  honour 
it  contains  nothing  that  could  offend 
you  in  any  way.  Another  time  I 
will  ezplam  fully ;  now,  to  my  re- 
gret and  remorse  concerning  it, 
grant  my  request.' 

Lady  Temple  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment.  Something  in  this  man's 
agitated  manner  appealed  to  her  too 
strongly,  and  once  again  the  Colonel 
held  in  his  hand  the  luckless  en- 
velope of  elaborate  design  and 
finish,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
address  in  his  own  writing,  'To  my 
Valentine.' 

'  It  strikes  me  that  we  are  being 
selfish,'  said  Lady  Temple,  shutting 
up  the  desk  briskly.  'Take  it  back, 
I^nk,and,  young  ladies,  follow  me, 
if  you  please,  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  everybody  is  wondering  why 
there  is  no  music' 

The  Colonel  stepped  forward  out 
of  his  comer.  Did  Mary  know? 
Did  she  understand  all,  and  foi^ve 
him? 

'  Not  you,'  said  the  Colonel,  when 
she  rose  to  go  with  the  rest ;  '  not 
you,  quite  yet  Surely  my  punish- 
ment has  lasted  long  enough !' 

They  stood  together  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  Colonel  held  out  the  im- 
happy  valentine  above  a  tiny  jet  of 


'  You  know  that  it  is  your  pro- 
perty,' he  said.  'I  never  thought  of 
your  sister  at  all ;  never  thought  of 
any  other  Miss  Arundel  than  you. 
How  was  I  to  know  you  were  not 
the  eldest?' 

'If  it  is  mine,  give  it  to  me. 
Colonel  Carton.' 

'  Presently.  I  asked  you  in  it  to 
be  my  wife,  Mary;  as  you  had  a 
right  to  expect  I  should  do.  What 
could  I  think  when  I  got  no  an- 
swer ?  Perhaps  we  have  both  mis- 
judged each  other  ?' 

'  Perhaps.' 
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'Through  this  error?    We  have  Perhaps  Mary  was  a  little  bit 

been  dreadfully  polite  these  last  few  a&aid  of^a  scene  just  then,  knowing 

days/  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  co-  that  at  any  moment  she  might  be 

mical  mefalness.    '  I  couldn't  have  summoned  to .  the  piano ;  and  she 

stood  it  any  longer ;  I  meant  to  go  was  not  strong.    Her  answer,  when 

away  to-morrow.'  she  did  answer  in  words,  was  an- 

The  Colonel  paused.    The  light  other  question : — 

of  stars  began  to  shine  about  her  '  Will  you  give  me  my  valentine 

again  as  he  held  out  his  hand.  at  last,  and  let  me  go  T 

*  Mary,  I  would  be  very  true  and  I  think  the  Colonel  was  satisfied 

loving  to  you.     Will  you  be  my  withii 
wife?' 


TU  QUOQUE. 


ITHO  UGHT  that  we  twain  together 
In  one  might  have  blent  our  days ; 
If  under  no  hght  of  passion. 
Yet  in  safer,  shadier  wajrs: 
Or  never,  be  sure,  that  evening. 
Yourself  had  I  dared  to  claim ; 
So  I  thought  :~some  day,  proud  maiden. 
You  may  wish  you  had  thought  the  same. 

n. 
'Tis  true,  I  am  grave  and  silent. 

You,  light  as  a  bird  on  wing ; 
But  there's  strength  in  the  latter  summer, 

And  only  a  promise  in  spring ; 
And  I  thought  that  our  differing  natures 

Would  have  linkt  in  the  wedded  name ; 
So  I  thought:— someday,  proud  maiden, 

You  may  wish  you  had  thought  the  same. 

m. 

There  are  gales  that  change  in  an  instant 

Still  seas  to  foaming  snow ; 
And  I  thought  I  would  be  tout  pilot 

If  ever  those  gales  should  blow; 
I'd  have  guarded  you,  oh!  so  safely. 

Against  all  ill  that  came; 
So  I. thought:— some  day,  proud  maiden. 

You  may  wish  you  had  thought  the  same. 

W.  J.  L. 
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THE  CONVENTIONALITIES  OP  LIFE. 

OTHER  day  I  passed  by  a 
house,  the  upper  windows  of 
which  were  half  obscured  by  a 
large  lozenge-shaped  tablet  of 
wood,  painted  about  with  Tarious 
colours  and  devices,  of  whose 
nature  and  signification  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant.  I  believe 
it  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jones  by  his  widow 
(Mrs.  J.),  and  is  called  an 
'achievement'  (which  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  pronounce 
as  hatchment);  but  whether  the 
arms  which  it  included  were  party  per  pale  or  the  reverse ;  whether  the 
dexter  division  should  be  described  as  a  cross  patonce  or:  between  five 
dickey-birds  proper  (or  improper,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  the  sinister 
division  aa  quarterly  (or  monthly),  with  its  alternate  divisions  filled  by 
Jlettrs  de  lis,  resembling  attenuated  aces  of  clubs,  and  griffins  passant^ 
ffuardanty  or  rampant,  which  of  the  fields  was  fftdeSf  and  which  azure,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  The  only  emblem  in  it  which  was  at  all  sugges- 
tive of  the  deceased  was  the  crest,  which  certainly  bore  some  resemblance  to 
a  sugar-loaf,  and  may  have  been  aptly  introduced  bv  the  disconsolate  widow 
in  pious  memory  of  Mr.  J — 's  original  calling,  of  which  I  will  only  now  say 
that  it  embraced  more  refinement  than  could  be  detected  in  his  manners. 

Oh,  risum  terieatis  f  Which  of  us  who  has  heard  of  poor  Jones's  first 
entry  into  the  house  of  Baker  and  Sweeting  as  a  humble  clerk  on  fifty 
pounds  a  year  (his  papa  was  a  pork-butcher  in  the  Borough  Boad^,  who 
will  not  smile,  I  say,  at  the  silly  ostentation  of  this  sham  heraldry  ?  '  In 
calo  quies,*  80  ran  md  motto  of  that  strange  device.  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  the  attainment  of  our  final  rest  should  be  announced  with  such  a  fuss 
and  flourish  here  below?  Four  sable-plumed  and  velvet-trapped  horses 
to  dn^  one  man  to  his  grave  I  Eight  black-coated  gentlemen  to  walk  be- 
side the  hearse,  grim  ushers  of  the  black  rod  [(that  instrument  being 
tipped  with  gold  at  each  endj),  wearing  black  kid  gloves,  and— as  if  their 
hats  were  not  black  enough  ror  all  funereal  purposes— enshrouding  tiiem 
with  blacker  hathands!  As  for  the  two  speechless  janitors  who  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  front  door  when  the  mournful  pageant  proceeded  on 
its  way,  what  shall  I  say  of  them,  with  their  crape  scarves  and  muffled 
broomsticks,  their  shabby  boots  and  red  noses,  except  that,  if  there  be  but 
one  9tep  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  that  step  was  the  very 
fiagstone  on  which  they  took  up  their  position  ? 

Oh,  Custom!  oh,  second  Nature!  what  consummations  of  folly  do  we 
tolerate  for  thy  sake!  Strip  civilized  life  of  its  conventionalities,  and 
what  would  become  of  society?  We  are  ushered  into  the  world  by  them. 
They  hang  about  us  when  we  leave  it  Say  you  were  bom,  good  sir, '  about 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and—'  &c,,  as 
Jilstaff  hath  it ;  was  not  the  street-door  knocker  enveloped  some  four-and- 
twenty  hours  previously  with  a  white  kid  glove?  A  hroum  one  would  not 
have  done,  you  see.  Papa  would  not  have  liked  it.  Nurse  would  have 
cried  Fie.  Nay,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Jeames  would  have  tied  up  a  coloured 
gauntlet  there  at  all.  Can  any  one  tell  me  why  it  is  cfe  rigueur  to  employ 
blanched  leather  under  these  circumstances?  Of  course  not  No  one 
knows  why.  No  one  can  afford  the  slightest  explanation.  You  may  throw 
down  that  glove  a  dozen  times,  and  no  one  will  accept  the  challenge. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  bassinet  (called,  in  my  nursery  days,  a  cradle),  the 
WELooMS  BABY  piucushiou,  the  traditional  basket  lined  with  pink  silk,  the 
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monthly  nurse,  clutching  her  stout 
umbrella  and  bottle  of— of  eau  de 
Cologne,  we  will  say.  These  are 
eyerlasting  types  of  babydom.  They 
turn  up  at  the  first  appearance  of 
little  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  the 
regularity  of  a  recurring  decimal  in 
life's  numeration.  Imagine  such  an 
event  happening  without  these  con- 
comitants ;  but  of  course  it  couldn't, 
at  least  in  any '  genteel '  family.  See, 
the  doctor  is  just  taking  leave,  after 
his  last  visit,  having  bowed  to 
mamma  quite  pleasantly,  and  gently 
touched  the  sleeping  in&nf  s  cheek 
with  his  right-hand  little  finger 
(the  one  with  the  carbuncle  ring). 
Papa  follows  him  to  the  door,  and 
shakes  hands,  slipping  something 
into  his  palm  at  the  same  moment. 
What  does  the  doctor  do  on  his 
part?  Does  he  seem  surprised? 
No.  Does  he  look  at  his  fee  ?  No. 
Does  he  acknowledge  it  in  any  way  ? 
No.  He  only  laughs,  and  puts  it  in 
his  pocket  with  an  abstracted  air,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  snuff-box.  He 
makes  no  remark  but  '  Good  morn- 
ing,' and  continues  to  laugh  in  a 
sort  of  subdued,  gentlemanlike 
chuckle  until  he  steps  into  his 
brougham,  when  his  countenance 
instantly  reassumes  an  appearance 
of  intense  gravity.  Perhaps,  as  the 
carriage  drives  off,  he  condescends 
to  examine  the  contents  of  that  little 
paper  parcel.  What  does  it  con- 
tain? Let  me  see.  So  many  round 
shiny  sovereigns,  so  many  round 
less  shiny  shillings.  Now  if  the 
shillings  (or  their  equivalent  and 
aggregate  value)  were  not  there, 
Mr.  Doctor  would  look  upon  him- 
self as  an  injured  man.  The  sove- 
reign is  the  largest  gold  coin  of  the 
realm,  but  gre^y  I^Ir.  Doctor  wants 
a  larger  one.    Why  V 

'Because  the  smallest  fee  I  can 
take  is  a  guinea,'  methinks  I  hear 
him  answering,  somewhat  angrily. 
Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  no 
such  coin.  You  shall  have  twenty- 
one  shillings,  or  twenty-two,  if  you 
like,  but  don't  pretend  that  guineas 
are  issued  for  you  more  than  for 
Mr.  Strapwell,  the  bootmaker,  or 
the  artist  who  designed  your  coat 
Once  upon  a  time  such  specie  really 
was  current,  but  it  has  long  become 
extinct,  and  to  pretend  to  bialieve  in 


its  present  existence  is  a  monstrous 
affectation. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the 
medical  profession,  may  be  noticed 
the  habit  which  its  practitioners 
have  of  avoiding  the  possessive  pro- 
noun in  addressing  mvalids.  'Let 
me  see  tJie  tongue,'  or  '  Let  me  feel 
tlie  pulse,'  is  a  usual  form  adopted 
instead  of  the  ordinary  phrase.  It 
will  be  observed,  too,  that  all  phy- 
sicians hold  their  heads  slightly  on 
one  side  in  the  presence  of  their 
patients.  Besides  being  indicative 
of  attention,  it  has  the  effect  of  sug- 
gesting a  kind  and  conciliating  dis- 
position, which  is  sure  to  ^ease. 
How  the  &mous  Dr.  Abeniethy, 
with  his  uncouth  manners  and  vul- 
gar repartee,  managed  to  become  so 
extensively  employed  is  a  marvel ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  few  would 
tolerate  his  rudeness  now.  Perhaps 
informer  days  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  doctor's  dress  had  an 
influence  of  its  own.  The  gold- 
headed  cane,  the  elaborate  shirt- 
rufSe,  the  massive  snuff-box,  tapped 
so  pompously  in  consultation,  may 
all  have  exercised  a  spell  with 
which  the  present  generation  is  un- 
acquainted. But  though  these  con- 
ventionalities have  passed  away, 
others  obtain,  which  we  involun- 
tarily respect.  No  medical  man  who 
values  his  position  as  a  practitioner 
will  wear  even  a  neckerchief  or  gloves 
but  of  the  most  sombre  colour; 
while  a  surgeon  with  moustachios 
(unless  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
army)  is  still  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. The  absurdity  of  associ- 
ating a  certain  distribution  of  hair 
over  the  fiice  \sath  the  qualifications 
or  attributes  of  a  learned  profession 
can  only  be  realized  by  example.  A 
clergyman,  a  barnst^,  or  a  phy- 
sician may  cultivate  his  whiakers 
unrebuked ;  but  let  the  fiedntest  down 
appear  on  lus  upper  lip,  and  it  is 
immediately  considered  unprofes- 
sional. The  opponents  of  the 
moustache  movement  no  doubt 
imagined  that  they  were  resisting 
an  effort  of  coxcombry.  Yet  we 
may  doubt  whether  future  gene- 
rations will  not  regard  their  un-> 
shaven  ancestors  of  1865  as  wiser 
and  less  dandified  than  our  own 
grandfathers,  who  tortured  them* 
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selves  every  monmig  for  the  soke 
of  a  smooth  face. 

Among  professional  convention- 
alities^ none  are  more  apparent  than 
those  which  belong  to  the  parson 
and  lawyer.  With  the  former,  a 
distinctive  character  of  dress  is  a 
necessary  peculiarity;  but  it  is  a 
I)ecaliarity  not  more  marked  than 
that  which  may  be  often  noticed 
in  the  manner  and  even  voice  of  the 
wearer.  Nothing  can  be  more  ste- 
reotyped and  monotonous  than  the 
ordinary  'delivery*  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  fram  English 
pulpits.  How  it  originated,  when 
it  was  first  adopted,  and  why  edu- 
cated gentlemen  wiU  persist  in  per- 
petuating such  an  absurdity,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  introduced  by  the 
Puritans,  to  whom  posterity  is  also 
indebted  for  that  singular  delight  in 
black  trousers  which  was  once  a 
Sunday  characteristic  of  the  British 
shopman.  But  certain  it  is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  fall  in- 
stinctively into  a  method  of  utter- 
ance  which  is  unknown  outside  the 
walls  of  a  church.  It  is  equally 
removed  from  the  principles  of  elo- 
cution and  the  parlance  of  everyday 
life.^  One  familiar  expression  will, 
indeed,  indicate  its  actual  value  to 
the  hearer.  When  we  wish  to  de- 
scribe a  bad  actor  or  an  election- 
eering hero  whose  oratory  is  beneath 
contempt,  we  say  that  he '  preaches.' 
But  good  preaching  should  be  at 
least  good  talking,  and  we  are 
thexefore  reduced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ordinary  pulpit  voice  is  a 
poor  one. 


It  is  difiioult  to  convey  on  paper 
any  adequate  illustration  of  vocal 
sound  not  being  musical,  and  the 
more  so  because  this  clerical  enunci- 
ation varies  with  the  length  of  the 
sentence  spoken.  I  recently  heard 
a  sermon  in  which  the  metre  was 
eminently  ti-ochaic.  It  scanned,  was 
pronounced,  and  might  have  been 
punctuated  in  the  following  manner : 

'Oh  my,  ChiistiKa,  bro-th&r ! 
Oh  my.  Christian,  sis-tfir!'  &c. 

Any  one  who  analyses  the  stylo  of 
pulpit  oratory  will  find  it  usually 
consisting  of  an  alternate  rise  and 
depression  of  the  voice,  with  a 
marked  emphasis  on  two  consecu- 
tive words  at  short  intervals.  Let 
us  take  a  passage  from  Macaulay 
by  way  of  illustration : — *  There  are 
no  errors  which  are  so  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  precedent,  and  therefore 
none  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  ex- 
pose, as  the  errors  of  persons  who 
have  a  just  title  to  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  posterity.'  The  pro- 
per inflection  of  the  voice  in  reading 
this  sentence  is  sufiiciently  obvious. 
But  there  is  a  section  of  young 
Oxford  men  who  would  thus  render 
it. 

'  There  are  «o  arors  which  are  so 
likely  to  be  drawn  into  precedent, 
and  therefore  none  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  expose,  as  the  errors  of 
persons  who  have  a  jmt  title  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  ^s- 
teriiy* 

The  sentence,  divided  into  sylla- 
bles, might  thus  be  expressed  by 
musical  notes : — 
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So  accustomed  are  we  to  this  sing- 
song intonation  of  pulpit  delivery, 
that  the  occasional  substitute  of  a 
clergyman's  natural  voice  actually 
takes  us  by  surprise,  and  ahnost 
sounds  irreverent  in  some  ears 
which  involuntarily  associate  a 
dismal  twanging  with  propriety  of 


speech.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
our  English  Liturgy  is  lost  in  the 
universal  adoption  of  emphasis  on 
certain  words,  often  wrongly 
marked,  but  still  continued  by 
a  species  of  tradition.  Some  curi- 
ous instances  of  this  mistake  occur 
in  the  recital  of  the  Exhortation  and 


*  1  hope  my  masical  readers  will  not  be  mystified  by  this  confessedly  unmusical  passnge* 
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the  pi'ayer  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  even  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  fourth  word  is  almost 
always  wrongly  emphasized.  While 
on  this  subject,  I  hope  I  shall  bo 
excused  for  calling  attention  to  tho 
extraordinary  custom  which  exists 
among  a  few  members  of  almost 
every  congregation,  of  saying  their 
prayers  in  their  hats,  on  first  enter- 
ing a  church.  It  is  a  practice  which 
is  at  once  indecorous  and  absurd. 
Hassocks  are  meant  to  kneel  upon ; 
and  as  kneeling  is  a  recognizea  act 
of  devotion  in  our  Church,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  a  man's  standing 
erect  with  his  head  half  thrust  into 
the  ugliest  covering  that  was  ever 
devised  for  it,  when  he  desires  to 
say  his  prayers. 

The  conventionalities  of  legal  rhe- 
toric and  its  pronunciation,  are  not 
less  strongly  marked  than  those  of 
clerical  language. 

Those  to  whom  the  ordinary  con- 
duct and  procedure  of  a  court  of 
justice  are  familiar,  might  easily 
determine,  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice  alone,  whether  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  is  examining  his  own 
witness,  or  whether  he  is  cross- 
examining  one  for  the  defence.  The 
easy,  conciliating  manner  adopted 
in  the  former  case,  presents  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  stem, 
matter-of-fact  tone  by  which  tho 
latter  may  be  recognized. 

Who  has  not  heard  such  questions 
as— 

'Now,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  I  be- 
ncve  you  are  connected  with  tho 
business  of  a  soap  boiler?' 

Witness, — *  Yes,  I  am.' 

Counsel,—*  Have  you  been  so  con- 
nected for  any  length  of  time?' 
{goes  throiiffJi  the/orm  of  inclining  his 
headt  as  if  to  listen  with  attention  for 
answer). 

Witness,— -'Yea]  formally  years/ 

Counsel  (approvingly^  with  a 
musical  cadence  of  voice,  repeats^ 
'For  many  years;'  (aloud),  'Busi- 
ness been  a  very  prosperous  one. 
I  think?' 

Witness,—-*  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  may 
say  so;  middling. 

Counsel  (with  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  smUe  responds  in  a  cheerful 
dactyl)— 'Y^'Tj  w?ll!  Now,  fc. 
Jones,  will  you  have  the  goodness 


to  tell  the  Court  what  yon  know 
about,'  Ac,  Ac.  (Here  the  learned 
gentleman  wUl  probably  pull  his  gown 
further  on  his  shotdders,  and  look 
round  the  court  as  if  to  recruit  for 
listeners). 

We  may  describe  the  above  as  what 
old  Italian  grammarians  called  tho 
'  stile  amichevole.'  But  let  us  hear 
the  same  gentleman  a  little  later  in 
the  day. 

Counsel  (as  witness  is  leaving  the 
box) — *  Stop  a  minute,  Mr.  John 
Tomkins!  I  think  you  said  just 
now  that  you  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  plaintiff  for  twelve 
months  ?'  (hnoiuingly). 

Witness, — '  Yes.  There  or  there- 
abouts.' 

Counsel— ' Ohl  (Ironically.)  Oh! 
(here  or  thereabouts,  EH?' 

Witness, — 'Yes.  I  can't  say  ex- 
actly to  tho  day.' 

Counsel, — 'Oh!  you  can't  speak 
exactly  to  the  day  ?'  (triumphantly). 
'Well,  never  mind  the  day,  Mr. 
Tomkins,  but  have  the  goodness  to 
toll  us  how  often,  in  the  course  of 
that  twelve  montlis,  you  met  the 
plaintiff*  (arms  Orkimbo,  and  head 
on  one  side). 

Witness. — 'Well,  sir,  when  first  I 
came  to  Portsmouth ' 

Counsel  (interrupting).  — '  Have 
the  goodness,  sir,  to  coiSne  yourself 
to  the  question;  we  don't  want  to 
hear  anything  about  Portsmouth,' 
(contemptuously). 

Witness.— 'Vfell,  a  good  many 
times,  off  and  on.' 

Counsel, ^Oh !  a  good  many  times 
off  and  on;  and  pray  how  many 
wras  that?  Half  a  dozen?*  (deri- 
sively). 

Witness. — ^^  Yes,  more  than  that 
In  fact- '  (hesitating). 

Counsel. — '  Now,  sir,  on  youk  oath 
was  it  twenty  times  ?' 

Witness.—*  Well— really— I ' 

Counsel. — *  Come,  come,  sir,  recol- 
lect yoursell  Will  you  swear  it 
was  tenHmesT 

Witness,--*  Yes,  it  might  be.' 

Counsel.—*  We  don't  want  to  hear 
what  it  might  be ;  (rapping  the  tMe 
in  front).  Look  up,  sir,  if  you 
please,  to  the  Court,  and  answer  the 
question;  was  it  at  least  tea  times ?' 

Witness.^*  Yes.' 

Counsd,^' Oh,  it  was,  was   it? 
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Now,  Mr.  Tomkins,  I  ask,  tou, 
did,  you,  ever,  on,  any,  of,  those, 
ten,  ocoasionB,  tell,  the,  plamtiff, 
that—'  &c.  &c. 

Who  has  eror  listened  to  such 
dialogue  as  this  without  being 
wearied  at  the  endless  repetition  of 
this  stale  chicanery?  Tho  same 
old  Tapid  innuendoes,  the  same 
affectation  of  surprise  or  misappre- 
hension, the  same  feeble  efforts  of 
irony,  the  same  yulgar  suggestions 
of  doubt,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed to  men  of  spirit  elsewhere 
with  impunity — eyen  the  knuckle 
rapping,  and  the  twitch  of  the  gown, 
are  all  reproduced  year  after  year 
by  certain  members  of  the  bar,  who 
seem  to  look  on  these  peculiarities 
as  the  Shibboleth  of  their  profes- 
sion. Where,  out  of  a  law  court, 
does  a  man  ever  pre&oe  his  ques- 
tion to  the  person  to  whom  he 
addresses  by  'I  ask  tou;'  and 
what  would  be  thought  of  a  witness 
who  should  reply  in  such  a  form 
Bis,  'I  ANswsB  YOU?*  What  is  the 
use  of  reminding  a  witness  over 
and  over  again  that  he  is  on  his 
oath,  when  he  has  been  sworn  in  due 
form  five  minutes  before  ? 

A  physioian's  prescription  is 
written  in  Latin  for  many  obyious 
leaaons,  but  among  others,  I  be- 
lieve, to  prevent  i£e  patient  from 
understanding  ii  Could  we  assign 
a  better  plea  for  the  dense  obscurity 
in  which  legal  English  is  wrapped? 
Om  any  one  but  a  lawyer  unravel 
tiioee  curiously  involved  sentences 
in  which  the  nominative  case  is  se- 
parated 80  far  from  its  verb,  that  wo 
begin  to  think  it  has  no  right  to  one 
at  all— in  which  synonyms  abound 
to  such  a  wonderful  extent,  and  in 
which  there  is  as  ^eat  a  choice  of 
prepositions  as  Mr.  Lindley  Murray 
hin^lf  could  have  suggested  ? 

We  will  suppose  that  a  certain 
mytMcal  personage  had  insulted 
anotiier  imaginary  gei^tleman :  we 
should  have  it  set  down, 

'  That,  Whereas  be  the  said  John 
Doe,  of  Number  Oneiy-one,  Caret 
Street,  Asterisk  Square,  in  the  Parish 
of  St  Somebody,  Counly  Diddlesex, 
mitieman,  did  on  the  blank  day  of 
IHish,  one  thcmsBud  eight  hundred 
and  something  more  before,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  afi)resaid  Richard 


Boe,  of  No  Hall,  Nowhere,  Captain 
in  Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable 
Company  of  Horse-maiines,  then 
and  there  intimate,  hint,  suggest,  in- 
sinuate, propose,  and  imply  in,  with, 
from,  by  and  through  certain  ges- 
tures of  a  derisive  kind  and  sort 
already  set  forth,  and  hereinafter  to 
be  moro  particularly  described,  and 
furthermore  did  actually  and  of  his 
own  free  will  and  pleasure  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  videlicet,  that  is  to  say, 
maliciously,  malevolently,  malig- 
nantly, spitefully,  with  evil  purpose 
and  unjustifiable  intent,  utter,  pro- 
claim, declare,  tell,  announce,  ad- 
vertise, publish,  enunciate,  and  say 
that  the  said  Eichard  Roe  was  an 
ass;  wad  Whereas/  Ac,  &o. 

These  are  the  traditional  conven- 
tionalities which  Dame  Justice  de- 
lights in  retaining,  together  with 
horse-hair  wigs  and  pigskin,  red 
tape  and  robes  of  bombazin,  and 
'all  that  tindesirable  messuage'  of 
absurdities  for  which  we  have  to  pay 
such  a  heavy  ground-rent. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  stage, 
and  of  the  long,  stem  sway  which 
Custom  has  exercised  over  histrionic 
representations?  The  whole  history 
of  Dramatic  Art,  from  its  earliest 
development  down  to  our  own  time, 
is  replete  with  conventionalities.  In 
the  Greek  theatres,  there  was  one 
species  of  scene  for  Tragedy,  another 
for  Comedy,  a  third  for  Satiric 
Plays.  The  tragic  scene  represented 
the  front  of  a  two-storied  palace, 
with  three  separate  entrances.  A 
royal  door  in  the  centre  with  two 
inferior  portals  on  either  side.  Out 
of  the  former  stalked  Agamemnon, 
king  of  men,  Corinthian  Creon,  or 
CEdipus  the  Tyrant  (I  mean,  of 
course,  the  gentlemen  who  sustained 
those  illustrious  characters).  But 
those  who  filled  the  minor  parts  of 
the  roles,  the  '  deuteragonistes '  and 
'  tritagonistes,'  sidled  off  the  stage 
modestly,  right  and  left,  as  became 
their  humble  rank. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Don  Giovanni 
disappearing  with  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  through  a  trap-door,  or 
Mephistopheles  hurrying  Dr.  Eaus- 
tus  to  his  deplorable  rate  in  the 
midst  of  blue  fire,*  and  not  felt  a 
sensation  of  awe  at  that  horrible,  but 
supremely  ridiculous  performance? 
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Stage  managers,  aooo  years  ago> 
employed  similar  means  to  gratify  a 
sensation-loving  audience.  There 
were  'Charonian  steps/  which  led 
from  the  Greek  proscenium  below  to 
Hades,  and  up  and  down  which  the 
shades  of  departed  heroes  were  con- 
tinually passing.  If  Queen  Kathe- 
rine  was  carried  by  angels  to  the 
'skies'  of  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
the  ' Deua  ex  machina'  floated  with 
equal  facility  into  the  Athenian 
heaven.  Nay,  the  very  thunder  of 
cloud-compelling  Jove  himself  was 
imitated,  and  no  doubt  became  as 
important  to  Hecuba  in  the  days  of 
Euripides,  as  it  seems  to  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  in  Tlie  Cdlecn  Bawn, 

The  poetical  comparison  between 
Life  and  Life's  portraiture  h&s  been 
so  often  drawn — the  parallel  has 
grown  so  hacknied,  since  Shake- 
speare's time,  that  people  have 
almost  come  to  accept  it  as  a  literal 
truth  —  and  to  apply  a  realistic 
standard  to  the  efforts  of  their 
buskin'd  brethren.  But  ask  any 
eminent  tragedian  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  padded  bosom  and  de- 
clare what  proportion  of  praise 
he  could  expect  from  such  a  criti- 
cism. 

When  the  immortal  bard  made 
Hamlet  tell  the  players  that  the 
purpose  of  their  art  was  '  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,'  he  knew  full 
well  that  mirror  must  distort  some- 
times to  suit  our  moral  optics.  The 
truth  is,  that  between  the  action  of 
every-day  life  and  the  by-play  of  the 
comedian,  there  is  a  hiaius — a  great 
gulf,  wider  and  deeper  than  that 
recess  in  which  the  fiddlers  sit,  and 
which  we  are  content  should  never 
be  bridged  over.  If  we  could  see 
ourselves  reflected  as  we  really  are, 
across  the  orchestra,  who  would 
care  for  the  representation?  We 
should  l)e  nrnwyr',  bored  with  real- 
ities; our  social  aspect  would  seem 
as  grim  and  ghastly  as  a  natural 
complexion  behind  the  footlights. 
Accordingly,  we  accept  convention- 
alism in  dramatic  language,  aotion, 
manners, 'situations,'  and  sentiment. 
Playgoers  are  accustomed  to  it  from 
their  youth  up;  and  an  old  fogey 
wHl  sit  gravely  in  the  boxes  and 
wag  his  head  in  approbation  at  a 
scene  wliich,  if  he  was  lx?]iolding 


there  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
would  only  excite  his  ridicule. 

I  once  took  a  young  friend,  who 
had  never  entered  a  theatre  before, 
to  see  a  ix)pular  opersk  She  was 
delighted  with  the  overture,  the 
scenery,  the  costumes.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  the  primo 
tenore  began  to  make  love  to  the 
heroine  of  the  piece  and  sang  di- 
vinely. Everybody  8  attention  was 
fixeci  upon  him,  and  being  consider- 
ably touched  myself,  I  turned  round 
to  see  how  it  hod  affected  my  com- 
panion. To  my  surprise,  she  was  in 
a  fit  of  suppressed  laughter. 

'  Don't  you  admire  that  song?'  I 
asked,  somewhat  astonished. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes ; '  but  why  wiU  he  spread  out 
both  his  hands  upon  his  waistcoat 
in  that  extraordinary  way?' 

It  was  too  true.  The  unfortunate 
young  man  had  adopted  this  means 
of  expressing  his  emotion.  Such 
gestures  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  operatic  'passages;'  but  their 
extreme  absuraity  could  only  be  re- 
cognized by  a  novice. 

The  stage  walk  is  frequently  little 
better  than  a  strut,  the  stage  laugh 
a  guffiiw,  the  soliloquy  a  declama- 
tion, the  aside  speech  generally 
louder  than  the  dialogue,  the  stage 
gentlcmau^d^l  what  shall  we  say 
of  those  wondrous  exquisites  in 
mauve-coloured  trousers,  blue  coats, 
yellow  gloves,  and  crimson  neckties, 
who  enter  their  friends'  houses  in 
such  exuberant  spirits,  with  such 
remarkable  rapidity?— who  pull  oflf 
their  bran-new  hats  so  ingeniously 
that  the  whito  leather  hning  shall 
be  conspicuous  to  the  audience — who 
are  attended  by  such  witty,  dapper, 
and  delightfully  impertinent  little 
grooms— and  who  invariably  bring 
their  portmanteaus  with  them  into 
the  drawing-room  when  they  come 
off  a  journey?  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed these  heroes,  after  dinner,  eu 
ymudc  toiltttef — how  they  stand  on 
alternate  legs  and  bcmd  the  other 
(like  the  Nymphs  and  Graces  on 
Etty's  canvas}? — how  incessantly 
they  use  their  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefis?— how  affable  they  ore  to 
each  other?— how  polite  to  the 
ladies  ?  What  brilliant  things  they 
do  and  utter  I  What  neatly-rounded 
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sentences  fall  from  their  magenta 
lips!  How  channingly  their 
clothes  are  cut!  What  magnificent 
jewelry  sparkles  on  their  delicate 
white  hands !  I  have  heard  of  titled 
ladies  who,  sitting  in  a  private  box, 
have  been  known  to  raJfUer  on  such 
attractions  —  who  have  fallen 
straightway  in  love  with  these 
charming  swains;  and  I  am  not 
surprised.  Their  manners  belong 
to  an  age  of  gallantry  and  deport- 
ment which  has  passed  away  from 
English  homes— which  is  unknown 
in  Bclgravia  and  the  'Corinthian' 
West,  but  which  cannot,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  fail  to  gratify  the 
female  heart  Seen  from  across  the 
footlights,  these  gentlemen  are  as 
fine  gentlemen  as  you  could  wish  to 
meet.  It  is  only  Miss  Plantagenet 
who  detects  the  nature  of  their 
complexions  in  the  green-room,  and 
who  hears  them  abandon  in  their 
prattle  that  troublesome  initial  con- 
sonant, which  they  have  retained  so 
bravely  on '  the  boardis.' 

The  voice  of  the  stage  lady  is  an 
essentially  artificial  voice.  There 
are  rich  deep  tones  for  the  matron, 
and  there  is  a  ^evL\jc%\  falsetto  for  the 
heroine.  Pantomime  fairies,  and 
princesses  in  an  extravaganza,  pitch 
their  accents  in  a  key  so  shrill,  that 
they  seem  to  be  screaming  their 
parts  instead  of  saying  them.  The 
recital  of  blank  verse  is  accompanied 
by  one  invariable  intonation.  They 
run  up  and  down  upon  the  octave 
A  with  unerring  precision,  and  you 
may  point  out  in  the  libretto  the 
very  word  in  each  line  which  marks 
the  cadence  of  their  voice. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  stage  con- 
ventionalities were  more  numerous 
and  remarkable  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent—a time  when  Cleopatra  ap- 
peared bepatched,  in  a  farthingale, 
and  Alexander  wore  his  helmet  over 
a  full-bottomed  wig.  There  was  a 
time  when,  by  a  venerable  dramatic 
tradition,  Hamlet  was  compelled  to 
kick  over  a  chair  when  the  ghost 
appeared  in  bis  mother's  presence. 
A  few  of  these  queer  old  usages  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
uninitiated.  Such  ejaculations  as 
'Egad, sir!'  'Odds  Ufe,  man!'  and 
'  Pfiha !'  such  elegant  pronunciation 


as  Syewaan  and  kyiiid  are  unknown 
in  private  life;  but  in  the  minor 
theatres  these  pieculiarities  of  speech 
may  still  bo  heard.  To  this  day 
when  a  letter  is  to  be  read  upon  the 
stage,  the  gentleman  who  per- 
forms that  duty  generally  holds  it  in 
one  hand  and  slaps  it  open  with  tlie 
other.  This  may  have  been  a  ne- 
cessary fiction  when  the  dust  of  the 
E ounce-box  had  to  be  brushed  away, 
ut  it  is  ridiculous  to  allow  it  to 
survive  the  invention  of  blotting- 
paper. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  stage 
stratagems  which,  however  absurd 
in  themselves,  are  indispensable 
both  to  the  actor's  convenience  and 
the  enlightenment  of  his  audience. 
A  movement  of  the  hand  or  arm  in  an 
operatic  duet  frequently  serves  oa  a 
private  signal  between  the  tenor  and 
soprano,  besides  affording  a  cue  to 
the  conductor  as  to  the  due  relation  of 
his  accompaniment.  The  systematic 
change  of  position  which  we  no- 
tice among  the  characters  of  a  play 
during  a  conversation  not  only  re- 
lieves the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but 
often  materially  assists  the  action  of 
the  piece.  Letters  are  read  aloud 
for  an  obvious  reason ;  and  when  we 
find  two  gentlemen  sitting  down  on 
two  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  and  recounting  to  each  other 
incidents  of  their  respective  lives 
with  which  they  must  be  mutually 
'familiar,  we  forgive  the  formaUty  of 
the  proceeding,  because  we  know  it 
is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
learn  the  basis  of  the  plot. 

The  proprieties  of  the  drama  are, 
in  short,  analagous,  to  some  extent, 
with  certain  conditions  of  pictorial 
art.  There  are  occasions  when  we 
can  dispense  with  neither;  but  an 
undue  exaggeration  of  then:  import- 
ance to  the  exclusion  of  nature  will 
be  equally  fatal  to  both. 

Let  us  turn  from  theatrical  me- 
thod ism  back  to  the  modes  and 
fashions  of  private  life,  and  consider 
how  much  and  how  strangely  we 
are  influenced  in  this  generation  by 
the  idea  that  what  everybody  does 
must  be  right.  I  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, there  never  was  a  time 
when  gentlemen  aimed  less  at  the 
distinction  of  individual  dress  tlian 
the  preFcnt.    Twenty  years  ago  the 
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cut  of  a  man's  coat  was  part  of  his 
character,  and  helped  ns  to  under- 
stand each  other's  weak  points  hotter 
than  all  the  skill  of  the  physiogno- 
mist. There  were  the  dashing 
*  cutaway '  of  precocious  youth,  and 
tho  frock  or  ludeous '  swallow-tail ' 
of  soher  life.  The  '  gent '  was  re- 
cognized by  his  enormous  necker- 
chief or  Blaugy  '  Newmarket  touch/ 
with  buttons  nearly  the  size  of 
cheese-plates.  There  were  'sport- 
ing' shirts  adorned  with  Beynard's 
h^  and  brush,  with  emblems  of 
cricket  and  field  sports,  with  ballet- 
girls  or  bulldogs  heads,  au  choix. 
There  were  'fancy'  waistcoats  em- 
broidered with  elaborate  skill,  and 
which  proclaimed  a  dignity  un- 
known among  us  now.  We  have 
abandoned  those  conspicuous  arti- 
cles of  attire,  but,  in  doing  so,  we 
have  adopted  a  conventionalism  in 
dress  which  has  placed  us  all  on 
one  comon  level.  There  is  one  type 
for  the  morning  coat,  another  for 
evening  wear,  each  of  which  is  uni- 
versally accepted.  Our  trousers  are 
all  cut  in  the  same  style.  Our  hats, 
with  the  exception  of  those  worn 
by  right  reverend  gentlemen,  are 
precisely  alike.  One  characteiistio 
alone  distinguishes  Paterfiomilias 
from  Toung  England,  and  that  is 
the  shape  of  his  collar.  Even  this 
bids  fair  to  be  effaced,  and  school- 
boys and  their  grandsires  will  soon 
cut  the  same  figure  as  iar  as  tailors 
are  concerned. 

Who  can  explain  the  philosophy 
of  'full  dress ?*^  It  is  replete  with 
anomalies,  with  contradictions,  with 
inconsistencies,  and  is  yet  guarded 
by  a  stem  law  of  custom,  which  no 
one  dares  resist.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  cos- 
tume which  we  associate  with  fes- 
tivity, one  to  be  worn  in  the  presence 
of  our  Sovereign,  the  other  in  the 
society  of  our  friends.  Instead  of 
selecting  the  latest  fashion  for  the 
former,  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  that 
which  was  in  vogue  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which,  though  &r 
superior  to  more  recent  inventions, 
we  could  not  wear  on  any  other  oc- 
casion without  exposing  ourselves 
to  ridicule. 

But  while  we  go  to  court  attired 
like  our    great-gtandfiftthers^   our 


wives  appear  there  in  modem  dress, 
made  mconveniently  long  for  an 
occasion  when  every  inch  of  stand- 
ing room  is  of  value.  The  ordinary 
evening  dress  for  men  is  one  which 
might  be  worn  with  eqxial  propriety 
at  a  funeral  or  by  an  hotel  waiter. 
Black  cloth  suits,  shaped  in  the 
meanest  and  most  formal  manner, 
and  only  partially  relieved  by  an 
evidence  of  white  linen,  are  conven- 
tionally supposed  to  be  the  most 
fitting  garments  for  the  ball-room 
or  the  mnner-table.  Ugly  and  un- 
serviceable in  its  design;  gloomy 
in  its  colour;  adorned  witb  but- 
tons and  button-holes  which  are 
never  intended  to  meet;  fitted  with 
pockets  which  no  one  dares  to  use ; 
utterly  devoid  of  any  fold  or  acci- 
dent of  form  whereby  the  arms  may 
be  rested  or  gracefully  employed, 
the  modem  dress-coat  is  perhaps 
the  most  unsatisfactory  that  has 
ever  been  devised  since  British  flesh 
was  stained  with  woad.  Nor  are 
trousers  a  whit  less  ugly.  They 
neither  display  a  good  leg  nor  con- 
ceal a  bad  one,  but  reduce  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  limbs  to  one  dull 
and  uninteresting  uniformity.  The 
full-draped  leggings  of  the  Turk 
have  a  picturesqueness  of  their  own. 
The  bare-kneed  highland  laddie 
may  rival  an  Apollo  from  his  kilt 
downwards.  Even  honest  Gaffer 
Jones,  with  his  grey  breeches  and 
worsted  stockings,  is,  artistically 
n)eaking, '  a  more  dignified  object 
than  we  present  in  our  straight  un- 
comfortable leg-cases. 

Country  gentlemen,  engaged  in 
active  mral  pursuits,  have,  indeed, 
long  felt  the  absurdity  of  adhering 
rigidly  to  the  prevailing  fashion; 
and  it  is  to  their  good  sense  on  this 
point,  as  well  as  to  the  exigencies  of 
real  service,  that  we  owe  the  reten- 
tion of  '  cords '  and  'tops'  for  hunt- 
ing, and  the  long  jack-boots  which 
distinguish  the  angler's  costnma 

When '  knickerbockers '  were  first 
adopted  for  modem  wear  by  volun- 
teers and  sportsmen,  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  gradually  supersBde 
trousers  in  the  city  as  well  as  in 
the  field.  It  was  even  whispered 
that  a  certain  royal  personage  would 
set  an  example  by  introducing  their 
use,  as  well  as  making  some  other 
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importaiit  alterations  in  our  dross, 
tt  18  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  All  attempted 
reformations  of  the  kind  are  hope- 
less, imless  they  have  an  origin  in 
those  quarters  where  fashions  usu- 
ally take  their  rise.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Bloomer  costume,  no  lady  would 
have  cared  to  imitate  a  taste  which, 
in  England,  was  first  flaunted  at  the 
cajsinos  and  behind  the  counter  of  a 
gin-shop. 

But  gentlemen  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  wear  that  which  the  First 
Gentleman  in  England  may  chooso  to 
wear,  especially  if  the  selection  be  a 
good  one,  as  in  the  present  case  it 
promised  to  ba  Mr.  Punch  thought 
fit  to  make  merry  with  the  notion ; 
but  the  ridicule  was  ill-timed,  and, 
may-be,  did  iirjury  to  a  good  cause 
in  which  more  artistic  interest  is 
involved  than  the  public  is  perhaps 
aware  of. 

It  is  precisely  because  our  present 
dress  is  so  ugly,  and  so  utterly  un- 
manageable in  a  painter's  or  sculp- 
tor's hands,  that  a  great  number  of 
foolish  conventionalisms  have  be- 
come identified  with  modem  art 
Portrait  busts  of  men,  for  instance, 
rarely  represent  the  costume  of  the 
day.  •They  are  almost  invariably 
draped  round  with  a  series  of  heavy 
foldiB,  which  are  more  suggestive  of 
a  wet  blanket  than  anything  else. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  who 
first  adopted  this  ridiculous  expe- 
dient (infinitely  more  ridiculous  than 
that  which  it  purposes  to  avoid); 
but,  once  accepted,  it  continues  to 
be  accepted  as  legitimate  work,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  art-revolution 
will  probably  alter  the  liashion. 

Pictorial  methodisms  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be 
understood  by  the  general  public. 
Yet  most  of  us  can  appreciate  the 
absurd  standards  of  taste  which 
characterised  the  work  of  the 
Georgian  age,  and  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  real  beauties  of 
landscape  to  be  able  to  laugh  at 
Constable  and  his  'brown  tree.' 
There  was  a  time  when  gentiemen 
thought  thfflr  ooold  im^ve  upon 
nature  in  tbeir  own  mventions; 
when  Alpine  scenes  were  'com- 
posed/ as  the  phrase  was^  within 


the  four  walls  of  a  London  studio, 
and  green  grass  was  toned  down  to 
a  genteel  drab  colour,  to  suit  i^e 
requirements  of  High  Art.  Poor 
Haydon  conceived  thiEit  it  was  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  paint  figures 
less  than  life-size,  and  endeavoured 
to  derive  a  classic  inspiration  by 
puzzling  over  his  Homer  with  a 
Lexicon.  Is  there  a  more  lament- 
able episode  in  the  history  of  British 
Art,  than  that  ardent,  clover,  vain, 
unfortunate  egotist  raving  about 
the  Grand  School;  taking  heaven 
by  storm  with  his  pnyers ;  stumb- 
ling over  mutilated  nragments  of 
the  antique, 'and  leaving  behind 
him,  after  a  terrible  death,  works 
whose  fame  has  scarce  survived  his 
own  generation  ? 

The  pedantry  of  that  day  is  fast 
passing  into  disrepute;  but  a  few 
old  veterans  of  the  brush  and  chisel 
still  cling  fondly  to  its  ancient  tra- 
ditions. 

The  deities  of  Olympus — ^the 
Nymphs  and  Graces  of  a  bygone 
agoy-still  linger  here  and  there  on 
exhibition  walls;  still  find  some 
rich  old  fogey  of  a  MacflBuas  to  appre- 
ciate their  naked  charms.  A  vene- 
rable sculptor,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, but  who  rose  to  eminence  in  an 
age  when  Dr.  Lempridre's  famous 
dictionary  was  the  artist's  &vourito 
text-bookj  and  every  limner  was 
supposed  to  be  fiuniliar  with  the 
romantic  details  of  the  '  Iliad'  and 
the  'Odyssey,' — ^this  brave  old 
sculptor,  I  say,  modelled  not  long 
ago  a  charming  group  of  a  mother 
and  child,  in  an  attitude  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  realities  of  peasant  life.  A 
friend  i  who  had  seen  and  admired 
the  design  at  an  early  stage,  was 
surprised,  on  a  second  visit,  to  find 
the  Gontadina  arrayed  in  a  Greek 
chiton,  and  the  in&nt  decorated 
with  a  pair  of  wings. 

'How  is  this?' he  asked.  'Was  it 
not  to  be  a  group  of  mother  and 
child?' 

'I  modelled  them  from  nature,' 
answered  the  old  sculptor—'  but  I 
could  not  leave  them  so.' 

'And  why  not?' 

'Well,  yon  see,  the  mother  and 
child  were  very  well  in  their  way ; 
but  they  wouldn't  have  been  a  work 
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of  art  So  I  draped  the  woman  as 
a  nymph,  after  the  antique,  and 
turned  the  boy  into  a  Cupid,  ITiat 
makes  it  a  %joork  of  art,  Eros  and 
Euphrosyne,  I  call  it  now.' 

The  introduction  of  this  pseudo- 
classic  element  was  not  confined  to 
marble  or  to  canvas  in  the  last 
century.  It  characterised  the  poet's 
work  as  well.  A  man  could  not 
write  a  set  of  verses  on  the  most 
ordinary  subject  without  beginning 
by  an  invocation  to  the  Muses.  He 
was  always   bidding   his   lyre   to 

*  awake,*  or  calling  upon  some  ima- 
ginary goddess  to  '  inspire  his  lays.' 
Of  what  sort  the  inspiration  was, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
heroic  couplets  of  that  period  can 
best  determine.  The  very  language 
employed  is  full  of  sickly  sentiment 
and  haclmicd  similes — of  allusions 
to  Greek  pastoral,  and  Eoman  the- 
ology, as  if  there  was  no  scenery 
out  of  Arcadia,  and  no  poetry  in 
religion  since  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
Every  shepherd  is  called  a  '  swain.' 
Every  milkmaid  becomes  a '  nymph.' 
Ploughman  Hodge  takes  '  Ck)rydon ' 
9&\m nam de guerre.  Master Chawba- 
con  is  rechristened '  Alexis.'  And  as 
these  *  am'rous  youths '  must  neces- 
sarily be  provided  with  sweethearts, 
a  host  of  fine  ladies  await  their 
wooing   in   '  flowery  meads '    and 

•  mossy  bowers,'  as  if  love-maldng 
were  one  of  the  most  serious  duties 
of  a  shepherd's  life.  Daphne,  Chloe, 
Belinda,  Clarissa,  Celia,  Delia — 
heroines  of  a  golden  age— for  whom 
so  many  gallant  youth  contended; 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  transfixing 
lovers  with  a  glance,  or  ruthlessly 
leaving  your  rivals  to  fill  the  evening 
air  with  'firuitless  plaints,' — where 
are  ye  now?  Who  is  Sylvia?  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  she  was  de- 
clared incomparably  superior  to  any 
other  of  her  sex  upon  the  dull  earth 
dwelling?  Is  any  gentleman  pre- 
pared to  aver  that  Phyllis  is  his 
only  joy,  for  no  better  reason  than 
because  she  is  faithless  as  the  winds 
or  seas?  These  are  figurative 
expressions  which  held  good  in  the 
romantic  days  of  the  Benaissance, 
but  sound  queerly  in  our  dull,  pro- 
saic ear. 

When  the  author  oV  The  Seasons ' 
"uishes  to  descrilw  a  sunset,  he  tells 


us  that  Apollo's  weary  chariot  seeks 
the  bowers  of  Amphito'te.  By-and- 
by,  'Evening  yields  the  world  to 
night;  not  in  her  winter  robe  of 
Stygian  ivoofy  but  loose  arrayed,' 
&c.  Gray  alludes  to  adversity, 
not  as  the  work  of  a  spirit  of  evil, 
but  as  a  personage  whom  he  calls 
the  daughter  of  Jove. 

It  was  the  way  with  all  these 
bards  to  don  the  toga  of  a  sham 
Augustan  age ;  to  deck  their  vene- 
rable night-capped  heads  witli  ima- 
ginary chaplets ;  to  raise  ideal  altars 
to  Apollo ;  to  pour  out  libations  to 
Baccnus  in  theory,  while  they  wcro 
actually  boozing  themselves,  it  was 
the  remnant  of  an  ancient  suj^er- 
stition,  which  no  one  believed  in  but 
which  everybody  affected.  With 
Dryden  and  Pope  it  was  pedanbry : 
wiUi  their  later  imitators  it  became 
nonsense.  It  was  WilUam  Cowper 
who  first  abandoned  the  silly  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  taught  Englisli  poets 
to  look  to  their  own  age  and  country 
for  inspiration.  Instead  of  com- 
posing odes  to  Venus,  or  eclogues 
for  Cordelia  and  Smilinda,  the  honest 
rhymer  sets  his  mother's  portrait 
before  him,  and  celebrates  it  in 
sweet  and  simple  verse,  which  will 
long  be  remembered  when  the  stilted 
distichs  of  his  predecessors  are  for- 
gotten. Instead  of  hobbling  over 
the  pasteboard  Parnassus  whidi  they 
had  raised,  he  sat  down  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  and  found  that  retreat 
not  only  more  to  his  taste,  but  infi- 
nitely more  suggestive  of  romance 
than  the  likeness  of  any  mountain 
Phocis. 

Crabbe  followed  up  the  good 
cause,  and  boldly  put  the  'poetic 
fallacy '  in  its  true  light.  It  must 
have  startled  some  of  the  old  poet- 
asters of  his  day  to  read  such  lines 
as  these : — 

*  Fled  arc  those  times  when  !n  hannonious  strains 
The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains. 
No  Bhepherdd  now,  in  Bmooth  alternate  verse. 
Their  couuiry's  beauty  or  their  nymph':*  n> 

hearse: 
Yet  Btill  for  Iheie  we  fk>ame  the  tender  strain ; 
Still  in  our  lays  fond  Coiydons  compla{u« 
A  nd  shepherds'  boys  their  amorous  patns  reveal — 
'J'be  only  pains,  alas !  they  never  fed. 
On  Mindo's  banks,  la  Canar's  bounteous  n^gn* 
If  Tityrus  found  the  golden  age  agsin. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song? 
From  Troth  and  Nature  sliall  we  whlely  stmy. 
Where  Virgil,  not  whcri>  fanty,  loaib  the  wsy  ?* 
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Truth  and  nature  were  not  long 
neglected  after  this.  The  tide  of 
public  taste  began  to  change,  and 
soon  sot  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Men  began  to  feel  that  it  was  one 
thing  for  a  poet  to  summon  the  aid 
of  Clio,  but  another  to  receive  her 
inspiration.  The  modem  Pegasus 
had  proved  to  be  no  better  than  a 
hobby-horse.  Instead  of  soaring  to 
the  celestial  regions,  it  had  been 
ridden  to  death  on  earth,  not  before 
all  were  tired  of  its  dull  and  mea- 
sured  trot.  A  new  race  of  poets 
arose,  whose  muse  was  earthly  in- 
deed in  her  form,  but  infinitely 
more  spiritual  in  her  nature  than 
the  shadowy  nine  whom  it  had 
been  the  fa^on  to  invoke.  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Moore,  struck 
off,  link  by  link,  the  chains  which 
fettered  the  old  school.  But  it  re- 
mained for  Alfred  Tennyson  to 
brush  away  the  last  remnants  of 
quasi-classic  conventionalism,  and 
to  exchange  for  manly  English  verse 
the  mock-heroic  language  and  metre 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  seems  difficult  at  first  to  dis- 
tinguish between  customs  and  pro- 
prieties— the  mode  and  the  manner 
of  the  day,  but,  in  reality,  these  are 
&r  from  identical.  Fashion  may  be, 
and  often  is,  regulated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  taste,  but  conventionalism 
does  not  enter  the  field  of  {esthetics 
at  alL  It  is  simply  the  doing  what 
everybody  does  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  every  one  does  it  For 
instance,  we  have  two  distinct  sorts 
of  dress;  one  rigid,  formal,  and  un- 
comfortable, for  town  wear,  the  other 
eafify,  serviceable,  and  comparatively 
picturesque,  for  rural  life.  Both 
are  recognized  by  society  at  large; 
both  are  worn  on  certain  occasions 
and  in  certain  places  with  confessed 
propriety.  But  a  coat  or  hat  which 
is  considered  perfectly  orthodox  a 
few  miles  out  of  London,  would  be- 
come, in  the  opinion  of  Mxs,  Grundy, 
eccentric,  and  even  plebeian,  in 
Eegent  Street;  and,  in  short,  as  the 
world  goes,  a  man  may  step  into  a 
train  as  a  gentleman,  and  get  out  of 
it,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  ride,  like 
a  snob.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  loss  which  a  man 
of  any  standing  would  sustain  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  by  being  seen  at 


the  West  End  with  anything  but  a 
'  chimney-pot '  on  his  head.  In  the 
year  1851,  when  everyone  hoped 
and  believed  that  that  abominable 
invention  would  be  discarded,  I  re- 
member having  a  long  discussion 
with  a  hatter  on  the  probabilities  of 
its  becoming  extinct  He  differed 
from  the  then  prevailing  opinion, 
which  I  shared,  and  he  has  proved 
a  true  prophet  He  admitted  that 
it  was  ugly,  uncomfortable,  useless, 
and  so  forth.  We  had  exhausted 
every  epithet  in  its  abuse,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  said— 

'  But,  after  all,  sir,  nothing  looks  so 
gentlemanlike' 

In  that  short  argument  lie  the 
fons  et  origo  of  half  the  convention- 
alities of  life.  Everybody  is  afraid 
of  differing  from  his  neighbour,  and 
his  neighbour  holds  that  what 
everybody  does  must  be  right 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  long 
some  social  traditions  have  survived 
the  cause  of  their  original  observ- 
ance. In  letter- writing,  for  instance, 
the  expressions  of  affection  used  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  an  epistle 
had  a  meaning  when  travelling  was 
rare,  and  the  correspondents  were 
separated  by  long  and  tedious  jour- 
neys from  each  other.  But  now, 
when  a  few  hours'  notice  will  bring 
together  friends  from  any  part  of 
England,  and  the  penny  post  may 
insure  a  letter  every  morning,  we 
still  continue  to  use  the  initiatory 
endearment  and  end  by  expressing 
our  regard  for  people  whom  we  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing.  Some 
of  these  phrases  are  curious  in 
themselves.  A  man  will  write  '  my 
dearest'  to  each  of  his  sisters  in 
turn,  and  will  even  apply  that 
epithet  to  his  mother,  which,  con- 
sidered in  a  grammatical  sense,  is 
absurd.  No  one  would  think  of 
beginning  a  lettar  with  'my  very 
dear  moSier;'  yet  that  is  literally 
the  only  form  in  which  the  super- 
lative can  be  correctly  used  for  such 
an  address.  The  higher  we  go  in 
the  scale  of  epistolary  respect,  the 
less  tender  we  become.  *  Dear  sir ' 
is  more  respectful  than  'my  dear 
sir,*  but '  sir '  is  the  most  deferential 
form  of  the  threa  By  a  curious 
paradox,  too,  the  humblest  tone 
which  we  can  adopt  in  a  letter  is 
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oonventionally  accepted  as  the  most 
BBYere.  'Tottis  obedientlv'  is  an 
ordinary  bosiness^-like  mode  of  sig- 
nature. 'Your  obedient  servant' 
would  be  oonsideied  distant  But 
when  Mr.  Jones  enters  npon  an 
angry  correspondence  with  his 
neighbotir,  Brown,  and  wishes  to 
express  the  contempt  which  he  has 
for  that  gentleman's  conduct,  he 
actually  implies  that  he  esteems  it 
an  'honour'  to  be  Mr.  Brown's 
'most  obedient  and  humble  ser- 
vant.' 

Notes  in  the  third  person  were 
probably  first  written  bv  secretaries, 
m  the  name  of  those  who  employed 
them,  and  who  were  thus  saved  the 
trouble  of  an  autographic  commu- 
nication. Now-Srdays,  your  laun- 
dress adopts  the  stile  signorile  in  her 
correspondence  with  as  grand  an 
air  as  if  a  real  amanuensis  was 
writing  from  her  dictation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wash-tub. 

'  Mrs.  Mangles  present  her  respex 
to  Mr.  Blank,  and  begs  to  Say  that 
Mr.  B's  complaint  about  his  Lin- 
ning  shall  be  attend  to  without  fail 
lower  Gk)ffering  place  friday  3d 
febuary  186—.' 

Have  we  not  all,  in  the  course  of 
bachelorhood,  received  some  such 
little  missive  as  the  above,  and 
laughed  over  the  contents?  Bating 
the  orthography,  and,  cce^erwmnJiw, 
it  is  hardly  more  absurd  than  the 
formal  invitations  which  the  ladies 
of  Belgravia  or  May&ir  send  to  each 
other.  Why  this  austerity  of  lan- 
guage should  be  used  towards  our 
friends  precisely  when  we  offer  them 
hospitality,  rather  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, is  a  little  puzzling.  Some 
say  it  is  to  save  time,  but 
'  Deab  Mbs.  Joneb, 

Will  you  and  your  husband 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany at  dinner  on  the  23rd  inst, 
at?,' 
takes  no  longer  to  write  than 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  request  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones's 
company  at  dinner  on  Thursday,  the 
23rd  inst.,  at  7  o'clock.' 

And  so  there  is  not  much  in  tliat 
argument  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  cus- 
tom which  has  crept  in— no  one 
knows  how—but  having  taken  root, 
has  become  an  ojticle  in  our  social 


creed  which  no   one  ventures  to 
doubt. 

The  conventionalities  of  li&  are 
nowhere  more  striking  than  in  the 
intercourse  of  what  are  called  the 
middle  nmks  of  society.  That  por- 
tion of  the  commiuniiy  (and  women 
especially)  would  seem  to  be  haunted 
by  a  perpetual  dread  of  individu- 
ality. Accordingly,  a  host  of  vene- 
rable absurdities  are  perpetuated  at 
dinner-parties  and  those  exotically- 
titled  entertainments  known  as 
soirees  and  conversaziones,  which 
we  all  agree  in  condemning,  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  observed 
with  great  punctilio.  From  the 
moment  when  the  footman  (or  dis- 
guised greengrocer,  as  the  case  may 
De)  opens  the  hall  door,  to  the 
period  when  the  last  wax  candle  is 
extinguished,  what  a  host  of  little 
useless  rites,  of  unmeaning  pro- 
prieties, of  idle  posturing,  one  has 
to  encounter !  The  very  einile  with 
which  our  hostess  greets  us,  the 
vapid,  anti-prandial  remarks  about 
the  weather,  &c.,  the  solemn  manner 
in  which  we  pair  off  to  the  dining- 
room,  are  stereotyped  incidents  of  a 
ceremony  as  precise,  as  imposing, 
and  as  ludicrous  in  the  abstract  as 
ti^ose  of  a  Sybarite  banquet,  or  a 
war-feast  in  Feejee.  The  diimer  it- 
self is  a  wonderiully  methodical  in- 
stitution. I  suppose  no  gastrono- 
mist of  any  repute  would  think  of 
asking  why  soup  should  come  before 
fish,  or  fish  precede  thejentrto 
(albeit  that  particular  sucoeasion 
did  not  always  obtain  in  meny 
England,  nor  does  it  now  in  many 
parts  of  Europe);  but  what  in- 
genious epicure  first  decreed  that 
we  should  eat  sweet  jelly  vrith  roast 
mutton,  and  sour  capers  with 
boiled?  oysters  with  cod-fish,  and 
cucumber  with  salmon?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  rash  youth 
who  should  venture  to  ask  for  a 
second  helping  of  mulligatawny,  or 
send  back  his  plate  for  a  relay  of 
whitebait?  In  the  last  century 
claret  was  considered  an  admirable 
accompaniment  to  salmon,  pud- 
dings came  on  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  and  the  fashionable  hour  for 
tliat  repast  was  three  o'clock. 

*  Tempera  dispenaant  lurat,  et  tempora  cnUnt.' 
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It  is  Time  yrMch  has  modified 
that  ancient  regime,  which  has  re- 
fined onr  tastes  in  matters  culinary, 
restrained  onr  midday  appetites,  and 
taught  us  to  dine  when  our  ancestors 
would  have  supped.    They  say  that 
Custom  is  a  second  Nature,  and  as- 
suredly we  soon  accommodate  our- 
solves  to   its  influence.     As  the 
world  jogs  on,  new  theories  arise  on 
the  question  of  manners,  of  social 
comfort,  of  what  we   should  eat, 
drink,  or  avoid.    We  flatter  our- 
selves that  these  domestic  by-laws 
are  enduring— that  they  resemble 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altered  not.    The  fstct  is  that 
they  are  continually  altering— now 
for  better,  now  for  worse :  sometimes 
becoming  over  stringent,  at  others 
erring  on  the  side  of  laxiiy.    Our 
notions  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
good  breeding  are  but  relative.  The 
lame  of  half  a  century  makes  all  the 
difference  in  ideal  character,  as  fax 
as     superficial     qualifications,    at 
least,  are  concerned.    A  gentleman 
of  the  seventeenth  century  becomes 
a  fogey  in  the  eighteenth,  and  would 
be   positively  unbearable   in  ,our 
present  homes.   Those  starched  and 
staid  old  ladies  in  Jacobean  dress, 
whose    demure    appearance    com- 
mands our  respect  on  the  painter's 
canvas,   indulged   in  conversation 
and   cracked    jokes    among  their 
fiuDoilies,  which  would   shock   the 
ears  of  modem  belles.    What  was 
harmless  pleasantry  in  that  age  be- 
comes coarse  ribaldry  in  this;  and  it 
is   difficult  to   say  whether,  fifty 
years  hence,  poUte  language  may 
include  much  of  what  is  now  called 
slang,  or  reject  as  vulgar  the '  sensa- 
tion' English  of  our  own  dxj.    No 
doubt  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
avoiding  the  commonplaces  of  or- 
dinary parlance  that  many  hyper^ 
bolical  expressions  in  present  use 
were  first  adopted;  but  even  these 
are  so  soon  caught  up  and  circulated, 
that  they  become  hacknied  in  their 
turn,  and  are  replaced  by  others  of 
a    still    more  exaggerated    form. 
Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  word' vasfly' was  used  as 
an  intensive  adverb,  in  place  of 
'very:'   'vastly  fine,  vastly  well, 
vastly    amusing,'    were    common 
phrases  of  the  day.    This  was  suc- 


ceeded by  'monstrous;' and  it  was 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  a  man  spoken  of  as  monstrous 
clever,  a  book  as  monstrous  amus- 
ing, and  so  forth.    Indeed,  dandies 
of  the  period,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  epithet, 
would  call   the  reigning  belle  a 
'mons'ous   pretty   girl.'     In    like 
manner,  the  rising  generation  em- 
ploy some  very  remarkable  adjectives 
to  express   tiieir  approbation.     A 
good-natured  man  is  described  as  a 
'stunning  brick;'  a  pleasant  ball 
becomes   an   'awfully  jolly   hop;' 
(&noy  an  entertainment  being  jolly 
and  av^id  at  the  same  time!)  an 
evening  party  is  &cetiously  known 
as  a  'tearfight'  or /muffin-struggle.' 
'  Busting,' '  fizzing,' '  screaming,'  and 
'  scrumptious,'  are  epithets  wMch,  if 
not  umversally  popular,  are  well 
known  to  public-school  and  Uni- 
versity men.    I  have  even  heard  a 
young  lady  (with  a  brother  at  col- 
lege) go  so  far  as  to  allude  to  dinner 
under  the  bold  but  significant  syno- 
nym of  a  'blow  out;'  but  this,  I 
admit,  is  an  exceptional  case.    In- 
deed, the  use  of  this  idiomatic  lan- 
guage is  regulated  by  certain  con- 
ventionalities which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  explain,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,   observed    with    duo 
regard  for  time  and  place.     The 
vocabulary  of  slang  is  a  repubho, 
and  not  an  anarchy;  yet  no  one 
knows  on  what  principle  it  is  go* 
vemed.     Some  words  quickly  &11 
into  disuse,  or  are  voted  snobbish ; 
others,  of  equally  humble  origin, 
presently  become  popular  and  last 
for  years.     A  single   instance  of 
pubhc  caprice  on  this  point  will 
suffice.    The  expressions  of  'muff' 
and '  chap '  ha ve  both  existed  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century.    Their  ety- 
mology is  doubtful,  and,  as  far  as 
propriety  of  speech  is  concerned, 
they  are  about  on  a  par.    Yet,  while 
the  first  still  continues  to  be  adopted 
by  gentlemen,  the  latter  is  aban- 
doned to  footmen  and  shop-boys. 
Every  one  who  has  been  brought  up 
at  a  public  school  knows  what  is 
meant  by  a '  muff;'  but  woe  betide 
the  wretched  freshman  who  talks  of  a 
'rum  chap'  at  Eton  or  Westminster! 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  pronunciation,  and  the 
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mysterious  caprice  which  regulates 
tie  value  of  our  British  vowels  and 
consonants?  .  In  the  primers  and 
horn-books  of  infant  life,  D,  O,  G, 
has  spelt  dog  from  time  immciborial. 
But  the  dandies  of  the  Eestoi-ation 
called  that  intelligent  little  quadru- 
ped a  '  dag/  and  the  dandies  of  our 
own  time  call  it  a  'dawg'  Much 
commiseration  has  been  felt  for  the 
'poor  letter  H/  and  the  neglect 
with  which  it  has  been  treated  in 
cockney  dialect  But  the  letter  E 
is  worse  off,  for  its  use  is  being  gra- 
dually abandoned  in  those  quarters 
where  the  piu-ity  of  the  Queen's 
English  is  supposed  to  be  most 
scrupulously  preserved.  As  an 
initial,  it  was  once  the  fioshion  to 
pronounce  it  as  a  W ;  and  indeed  it 
was  only  the  other  day,  that  I  heard 
a  man  speaking  of  some  widiculous 
ewwor  which  had  cwept  into  a  cele- 
bwated  dwama,  and  wemained  there 
long  after  it  had  been  witten,  wead, 
wepeated,  and  wehearsed.  This 
was  an  affectation  which  came  in 
with  Lytton  Bulwer  and  departed 
with  Thackeray.  There  are  few, 
even  of  our  youngest  exquisites,  who 
venture  to  speak  in  such  accents 
now.  But  the  R  is,  nevertheless, 
durred  over  and  even  omitted  by 
many,  who  would  scout  the  idea  of 
imitating  a  natural  defect  of  speech. 
What  has  l^ecome,  for  instance,  of 
the  final  consonant  in  the  word 
'  father  ?'  In  west  country  dialect  it 
is  still  preserved,  but  in  polite 
circles  it  is  pronounced  fatha; 
never,  nevah,  and  so  forth.  Half  a 
(ientury  ago,  the  letter  A  was  simi- 
larly misused.  Old  gentlemen  still 
exist  who  speak  of  St.  Jeames's 
Street  and  the  Peletinete.  E  and  I 
changed  their  places.  '  Arithmetic ' 
was  called  * areihmeiic,'  and  'mes- 
senger '  became  '  misswgei\^  To  this 
day  Lord  Russell  declares  that  he  is 
dbiecged,  and  it  is  a  curious  proof 
how  extremes  meet,  that  the  same 
expression  is  adopted  by  the  hum- 
blest labourer  in  Devonshire.  The 
truth  is,  that  when  the  word  was 
originally  borrowed  from  the 
French,  every  one  called  it 
'  obleeged ;'  and  this  provincialism, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  class, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  old- 
feshioned  talk  of  our  forefiathers. 


That  our  pronunciation,  not  only 
of  English,  but  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, has  materially  altered  with 
tliis  generation,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  The  other  day  I  met  with 
an  old  book  of  French  phrases,  in 
which  the  ingenious  author  had  en- 
deavoured to  convey  a  sort  of  pho- 
netic equivalent  of  their  sound  to 
British  ears.  Thus  we  were  told 
that  'embonpoint'  should  be  pro- 
nounced '  ang-bong-jyiLxing,'  '  chef- 
d'cDuvre,'  as  ' &he-doovtr/  'tout  en- 
semble,' as  * tu-tang-sam*hle'  &c. 
Fancy  our  adhering  to  such  a  system 
now,  and  the  surprise  with  which 
Frenchmen  would  hear  such  a  sen- 
tence as, '  Beeang,  je  reveeangdray 
demang  mattangP 

People  of  education  are  scrupu- 
lous in  calling  Berkeley  Square 
Barkley  Square,  the  Derby  Day  the 
Darby,  and  so  forth.  In  the  main 
they  are  right,  for  these  words  are 
proper  names,  and  should  be,  of 
course,  pronounced  as  their  owners 
pronounce  them.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  corruption  oif 
names  is  only  duo  to  a  fleeting 
fashion,  which  another  generation 
may  ignore.  Thus,  while  'Majori- 
banks'  remains  '  Marchbanks,'  and 
Cholmondeley  Chumley,  Cavendish, 
which  was  once  called  Candish,  has 
returned  to  its  original  length. 

Aj)rojm — What  was  the  original 
length  of  tliis  article,  as  at  first 
designed?  I  imagined  that  I  had 
but  a  few  words  to  say  on  my  sub- 
ject, and,  lo!  they  have  already 
filled  a  dozen  pages,  before  the 
theme  is  half  exhausted !  I  should 
like  to  have  drawn  attention  to  some 
literary  conventionahties,  and  to  the 
venerable  traditions  observed  by 
modem  journalists  in  their  narration 
of  incident  or  in  the  field  of  criti- 
cism. I  might  have  dilated  on  the 
horrors  of  shopping,  and  selected  a 
few  examples  of  trade  slang  and 
counter-etiquette,  for  the  amusement 
of  my  readers.  But  there  is  a  con- 
ventional limit  even  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cionventionalism ;  and  having 
now  reached  the  average  amount  of 
'  copy '  permitted  for  articles  in  this 
journal,  I  draw  my  pen  modestly 
through  what  remains. 

Jack  Easel. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


AND  yet  he  semed  beder  than  he 
was/  wrote  Dan  Chancer  five 
oentnries  ago,  when  describing  the 
Mui  of  Laws  in  the  '  Canterbury 
Tales;' and  such  was  the  reflection 
whidi  crossed  my  mind  as  I  saw 

P ,  of  whom  we  know  somewhat 

ahready,  rash  in  gr^t  haste  from  his 
lodgings  in  the  High  Street  to  the 
coort-nonse,  at  Bri£,  one  fine  sum- 
mer morning,  a  few  drcnits  back. 
He  was  armed  for  the  fighi— a  fight 
more  in  the  &shion  of  Ulysses  than 
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of  Ajax— and  bore,  besides  the  brief 
with  which  he  had  been  trostod, 
two  massy  books  of  authority  to 
back  up  his  intended  statements. 
He  pasised  on,  and  1  finished  my 
pipe ;  for,  though  the  advice  of  the 
great  Q.C.  who  had  instructed  me 
many  thnes  in  the  way  wherein  I 
shotdd  walk,  had  been  that,  busi- 
ness or  no  business,  it  behoyed  me 
to  show  in  court  regularly  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning,  when  the 
Court  sat—and  tiiis  advice  was,  be- 
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yond  question^  wholesome— yet  had 
I  found  it  to  be,  like  many  other 
wholesome  things,  very  unpalatable. 
I  gave  the  '  no  business '  side  of  the 
advice  a  &ir  trial,  and  small  was 
the  apparent  advantafi^  derived  from 
it ;  the  '  business '  side  would  have 
met  with  equal  justice,  had  it 
thought  fit  ever  to  present  itsell 
Six  dionits  were  enough  for  the 
proof  of  half  the  advice ;  and  as,  at 
the  tail  of  the  seventh,  '  business ' 
did  not  surrender  to  take  its  trial,  I 
thought  it  amall  harm  to  do  oi  I 
liked  in  the  maltor;  hence  it  was 
that,  on  this  pariioular  moming,  I 
stayed  to  finish  my  pipe  instead  of 

rushing  eagetly,  as  P was  do- 

ing>  to  the  dispensary  for  justice.  I 
took  my  own  time  about  bringing 
into  subjection  to  the  brush  the 
hair  wMch  stood  out  after  my 
morning's  dip  in  the  river  'like 

?uills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine;' 
donned  my  robes  and  wig  at  my 
own  pAoe:   and,  as  I  thought  of 

P witn  his  brief,  and  his  bookB, 

and  hk  luuito  (on  my  honour  tiiere 

was  no  hint  of  envy,  though  P 

was  but  on  his  second  circuit),  the 
words  of  old  Chaucer  occurred  to 
me  as  apposite,  and— for  I  liked 

P greatly— by  the   time   my 

toilette  was  over,  I  had  got  as  fttr  as 
heartily  to  wish  that  Ghawser's  pie- 
oeding  lim  might  be  equally  apph- 
cable, 

^    *Ko  whorsobeqyaiiiinMhethcren'aa.' 

And  then  I,  tooi  walked  over  to 
the  court-house^  down  the  narrow 
street  and  down  tiie  hiU. 

A  heap  of  folk  were  about  the 
doorway— attorneys'  clerks,  barris- 
ters' clerks,  witnesses,  and  lookers- 
on.  I  passed  through ;  and,  all  the 
world  being  mv  way,  it  made  no 
difference  whemer  I  went  into  the 
Crown  Court  or  the  Civil  Court,  so 
I  turned  into  the  former,  and  made 
my  way  to  a  place. 

The  dock  was  rather  thickly 
tenanted;  and,  as  I  entered  the  court, 
a  miserable-looking  lad  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  this  pen,  awaiting 
the  beginning  of  the  prosecution, 
which  charged  him  with '  feloniously 
and  unlawmlly  stealing,'  &c.  He 
had,  in  truth,  been  guilty  of  neglect 
rather  than  crime;  but  had,  unfor- 


tunately, been  brought  before  some 
stem  moralists  of  magistrates,  who 
took  the  uglier  view  of  his  case  and 
sent  him  for  trial;  he  was  unde- 
fended by  counsel,  and  was  called 
upon  to  say  if  he  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty  to  the  charges  made  against 
him. 

'Not  guilty!'  said  the  boy  in  a 
low  voice ;  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  began. 

In  cases  where  the  prisoner  is  un- 
defended, it  is  not  usual  for  the 
prosecution  to  mftke  any  speech, 
properly  so  called.  The  case  is 
stated  to  the  jury;  the  witnesses 
are  called  and  examined  from  the 
depositions ;  and  then  the  whole  is 
summed  up  and  laid  before  the  jury, 
the  prisoner  being  allowed  to  make 
his  own  defence  after  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  is  closed.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  was  about  as  new  to  his 
work  as  the  prisoner  was  to  crime ; 
and,  without  intending  to  injure  the 
poor  lad  ^gainst  whom  he  appeared, 
but  in  pure  ignorance  of  what  was 
right,  he  commenced  ab  oration 
which  was  evidently  not  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment^  but  a  studied 
speech,  which  had  had  more  than 
one  rehearsal. 

'  The  magnitude  of  the  crime  with 
wbioh  the  prisoner  stands  charged 
is  sdch  as  to  demand  the  promptest 
attention,  and  the  most  summary 
repression.  Out  homes,  our  pro- 
perty—I might  add,  our  lives — 
are——' 

'Beally,  sir,  Ibis  oofcotm  is  very 
unusual,'  said  the  judge,  inter- 
rupting the  flow  of  ne  advocate's 
words. 

The  prosecutor  did  not  see  in 
what  way  the  course  was  unusual, 
and,  in  complete  innocence,  harked 
back  upon  the  initial  words  of  the 
speech— 'The  magnitude  of  the 
crime ' 

'  Beally,  sir,  I  must  interrupt  you,' 
said  his  lordship;  'you  would  do 
better  to  proceed  with  a  simple 
statement  of  &cts.'  And,  with  much 
show  of  unwillingness— for  the 
learned  counsel,  who  was  from '  the 
green  isle,'  was,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  a  feally  'good  fist'  at 
a  speech,  and  disliked  missisg  an 
opportunity   of  making  one— the 
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piosecator  continaed  on  his  way^ 
statmg  the  fiftcts  simply  and  calling 
the  witness. 

The  fiist  witness  was  a  labourer, 
who  had  seen  the  prisoner  with  the 
'feloniously  stolen'  article  in  his 
possession  (the  lad  had  been  told  to 

takeaspadetoA ^,bnt  had  carried 

it  only  to  his  own  father's  honse, 
where  he  had  mislaid  and  forgotten 
it). 

'Were  yon  on  the  road  leading 

to  A on  the  morning  of  the 

3ixiJuIy?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Did  yon  meet  anyone  T 

'Tes;  the  prisoner.' 

'  Had  he  anything  with  him?' 

*Aspad&' 

'Was  it  this  spade?'  (producing 
one). 

'It  was.' 

'Did  yon  know  whose  spade  it 
was?' 

'  '1  knew  it  belonged  to  Master 
Turner,  up  to  Wumley.' 

'Did  you  say  anything  to  the 
prisoner  about  me  spade  ?' 

'I  said,  "You  young  rascal, 
you'ye  stolen  that  spade !" ' 

'What  made  you  say  that?' 

'  I  knew  he  mtui  ha'  stolen  it.' 

'No  other  reason?' 

'Na' 

'Then  if  you  knew  he  mutt  ha' 
stol^i  it,  why  did  you  not  tell  a 
policeman?' 

'Don't  know.' 

'Did  you  not  see  any  polioe- 
num?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  tell  him?* 

'Don't  know.' 

But  the  counsel  pressed  the  witi- 
nesB  on  this  point,  and  at  length 
suooeeded  in  getting  an  answer. 

'  Why  did  you  not  tell  him,  sir? 
Answer  the  question.' 

'Well,'  said  the  man,  'I  certainly 
did  BOB  9k  policeman,  but  he  was 

only  a  b big  fool  of  an  Irishman, 

and  I  knew  it  was  no  use  to  tell 
him/ 

Poor  J looked  a  little  dis- 


comfited  at   this   reply;   and, 


eply; 
ships 
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answer  to  his  lordship's  inquiry, 
said  he  had  no  further  questions  to 
put  to  the  witness,  who  stood  down, 
and  the  case  went  on  to  an  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner. 


Then  came  the  trial  of  a  man  for 
forgery,  a  conyiction,  and  the  sen- 
tence. The  man  was  an  old 
offender  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
his  lordship  thought  fit  to  pass  upon 
him '  a  substantial  sentence,'  as  he 
called  it,  out  of  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liar hatefnlness  of  the  crime,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  tried  befora  I  mention  this 
case  not  merely  because  it  followed 
that  of  which  I  have  just  writteoi, 
but  because  of  the  pecxUiorly  sad 
effect  which  the  sentence  had  upon 
one  quite  other  than  the  prisoner. 

A  nervous  movement  of  the  hands, 
and  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth, 
alone  had  betrayed  the  keen  interest 
the  prisoner  took  in  the  proceedings 
which  so  intimately  concerned  him. 
When  the  clerk  of  arraigns  asked 
the  jury  if  they  were  agreed  upon 
their  verdict,  a  wistful  look,  wmch 
seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  anti- 
cipate the  sentence,  was  turned  upon 
them  ;  and  when  the  clerk  furmer 
asked  them  if  they  found  the  pri- 
soner *  guilty '  or '  not  guilty,'  a  pain- 
ful anxiety  showed  in  the  folder's 
fiice,  and  communicated  itself  to  the 
bystanders:  and  when  the  word 
'  Guilty '  dropped  firom  the  foreman's 
lips,  a  sense  of  relief  came  upon  all 
wno  heard  ii 

His  lordship — ^than  whom  was  no 
judge  more  ready  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  infirmities  of  poor 
human  nature— considered  of  the 
sentence  he  should  pronounce,  and 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give,  as  he  said,  a 
substantial  one.  Addressing  a  few 
remarks  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
prisoner,  he  told  him  how  grieved 
he  was  to  see  him  continue  in  his 
former  evil  way;  that  as  he  had, 
however,  chosen  to  do  so,  it  behoved 
the  law  to  protect  people  from  his 
knavery;  and  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  was  that  he  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  four  years. 

As  soon  as  the  words '  penal  ser- 
vitude for  four  years '  closed  the  sen- 
tence which  the  judge  pronounced, 
a  shriek  was  uttered  in  the  &r-end 
of  the  court,  which  pierced  the  ears 
of  everyone.  A  woman  had  fiaiated ; 
some  poor  creature  to  whom  even 
the  wretched  man  in  the  dock  was 
dear,  and  upon  whom  the  sentence, 
double-edged,  fell  with  the  sharper 
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Bide  upon  her.  The  man  was  re- 
moved by  the  'dungeon  Tillains' 
(two  eminently  mild  and  Mndly- 
looking  men,  by  the  way),  and  the 
Mends  of  the  poor  soul,  whose  sobs 
seemed  to  strain  her  very  heart- 
strings, gathered  her  up  and  bore 
her  out. 

Now,  it  may  be  womanish,  but 
bother  me  if  '  a  scene  in  court 
like  this  is  at  all  to  my  liking.  I 
hate  to  be  agitated  whether  I  like 
it  or  not;  to  feel  the  apple  in  my 
throat  swell  and  get  inconvenient, 
as  though  it  were  the  'prime '  apple 
which  caused  our  first  mother  to 
err ;  to  feel  warm  and  glowing  about 
the  eyes,  and,  will  I  nill  I,  to  be 
obliged  to  smother  my  emotion  by 
blowing  tunefally  on  my  nose.  And 
these  things  had  to  be  endured 
on  this  occasion,  in  spite  of  the 
philosophy  of  a  youthful  attorney 
who  stood  by,  and  said,  with  desire 
to  be  overheard,  'that  such  things 
must  happen,  and  the  police  ought 
to  see  that  these  women  were  kept 
out  of  court.'  To  be  sure  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  people;  and,  for 
aught  I  did  know,  mey  might  be 
the  wickedest  and  least  deserving  of 
sympathy  in  the  whole  world.  So 
fikr  as  the  trial  itself  went,  there 
was  nothing  particular  to  set  the 
feelings  in  play :  had  the  mere  facts 
of  ihe  crime  been  proved  as  stated, 
the  prisoner  found  guilly,  and  sen- 
tenced in  the  ordinary  way,  I  do 
not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  any- 
one would  have  been  unusually 
struck  by  the  sentence.  But  the 
little  something  not  usual— the  ex- 
traordinary addition  of  a  woman's 
cry  of  sorrow ;  that  woman  having 
nothing  visibly  to  connect  her  with 
the  case  before  tiie  Court;  and  the 
sign  which  that  cry  gave  of  links 
and  sympathies  outraged,  of  which 
the  Court  could  take  no  cognizance, 
—these  were  the  springs  of  an  emo- 
tion which  none  but  the  assize- 
hardened  do  not  feel—'  the  one  touch 
of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.' 

Professing  the  stoic  philosophy, 
I  dislike  occasions  which  make  me 
show  my  feelings  as  a  man.  The 
'one  touch  of  nature'  I  admire  in 
the  abstract,  and  in  Shakespeare, 
from  whom  the  expression  is  stolen, 


but  do  not  desire  to  be  the  subject 
of  it  in  my  own  person.  Lest 
nature  should  touch  me  again,  I  left 
the  Crown  Court,  and  walked  over 
to  the  Civil  side,  where  Justice  — — 
was  trying  the  special  jury  cases, 
and  where,  amidst  the  lookers-on, 
I  saw  my  landlord,  with  eyes  in 
which  pity  mingled  with  contempt 
as  he  looked  on  me,  robed,  but  sans 
bri^  A  moment's  reflection  told 
me  that  he  would  charge  me  no 
less  for  the  numerous '  extras '  which 
were  certain  to  appear  in  my  bill, 
pitifal  though  his  glance  might  now 
be ;  so  I  placed  my  eyeglass  (not 
that  I  am  shortsighted,  you  know, 
reader)  firmly  into  my  eye-socket, 
assumed  a  haughty  air,  which  was 
intended  to  hurl  back  the  landlord's 
pity  with  scorn,  and  addressed  my- 
self to  attending  to  the  speeches 
that  were  being  made. 

It  was  evident  from  the  expe- 
rience just  narrated,  that,  though  I 
might  have  the  bad  digestion,  I  did 
not  possess ' the  hard  heart'  which 
is  said  to  be  as  necessary  for  a  good 
lawyer,  as  a  gold  latch-key  has  been 
held  to  be  to  an  officer  in  the  Horse 
Guards.  I  may  improve,  however, 
as  time  goes  on. 

P ,  of  whom   mention    was 

made  just  now,  was  about  to  open 
the  pleadings  in  a  case  that  had 
been  called  on,  when  0 ,  breath- 
less and  anxious,  rushed  in  from 
the  Crown  Court,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  case  requiring  fullest 
attention,  having  heard  Qiat  this 
cause,  in  which  he  was  also  retained 
for  the  defendant,  had  been  called. 
His  object  was  to  get  the  case  post- 
poned till  he  could  attend  to  it; 
and  had  he  been  other  than  he  was, 
or  had  he  not  placed  temptation 
right  in  his  lordship's  way,  he  might 
have  got  what  he  wanted.  But  he 
was  who  he  was,  a  great  drawer  of 
the  longbow ;  one  known  to  all  the 
profession  for  the  entirety  in  which 
he  adopted  M.  Talleyrand's  saying, 
that  speech  was  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts :  he  was!  this ; 
and,  bemg  this,  he  tempted  the 
Court  beyond  its  power  to  bear. 

Hurrying  up  to  the   counsel*^ 

table,  he  motioned   to.  P to 

refrain  from  opening,  and  b^^ged 
his  lordship  to  put  off  the  case. 
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'  for/  said  he^  'I  am  this  moment 
speddng  in  the  Grown  Court.' 

His  lordfihip's  eye  twinkled ;  the 

bar  noticed  the  mess  poor  O 

was  in;  and  0—  Mmself  was 
aware  of  his  mistake  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  it  Time  was  not  given 
him  to  amende  for  his  lordship  re- 
peating the  words,  'this  moment 
speaking  in  the  Crown  Court/  added 
with  on  aich  smile,  which  was  well 
understood  by  all  who  saw  it,  '  No, 
no,  Mr.  0 ,  I  can't  believe  that' 

0 knew  what  fame  was  his, 

and  the  bar  knew,  and  the  judge 
knew;  and  if  the  public  who  looked 
on  knew  not,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  hinting  at  it,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  them  that  if 
their  vulgar  and  calumnious  riddle 
about  lawyers  being  such  restless 
people,  because  they  first  lie  on  this 
side  and  then  on  that,  and  lie  oven 
in  their  graves— a  riddle  feloniously 
stolen,  by  the  way,  from  a  hon  mot 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's,  when 
he  was  Lord  Chancellor — ^be  founded 
on  &ct,  the  professional  brethren  of 
these  restless  men  take  good  care 
they  shall  not  forget  their  charac- 
teristics. For  the  riddle  I  ever 
thought  the  properest  answer  was, 
that  lawyers  are  restless  because 
th^  never  lie  at  all ;  but  even  if  I 
oould  mt^e  my  meaning  clear  upon 
this  h^d,  as  an  able  writer  in  a 
magazine  some  time  ago  did  his,  in 
an  article  called  '  The  Morality  of 
Advocacy/  there  would  be  no  end  of 
people  to  join  issue  with  me ;  so  I 
^ve  up  iue  attempt  to  alter  the 
riddle  and  its  answer,  deeming  the 
game  not  worth  the  candle. 

0— — ^'s  application  was  granted, 
as  P—  and  nis  learned  friends  did 

not  object,  and  0 went  back  in 

peace  to  his  defence  of  'bigamus.' 
The  next  cause  was  called,  and  at 
the  name  of  it,  a  young  man  of 
temperament  the  most  nervous  in 
the  world,  a  quality  which  made  the 
bar  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to 
him,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  amiounced 
that  he  appeared  for  the  defendan/ . 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  opened, 
called  his  witnesses,  and  closed  hia 
case,  which  seemed  to  be  a  winning 
one.  Counsel  for  the  defendant 
rose,  blushed  to  the  very  roots— I 
had  almost  written  tops — of  his 


wig,  looked  like  the  incarnation  ot 
confusion,  and  thus  delivered: — 

'  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury;  my  cKent  in  this  case— my 
client,  gentlemen— my  cKent,  my 
lord— my  client;'  and  at  this  stage 
the  poor  man  seemed  perfectly  over- 
come by  the  natural  enemy  with 
which  he  was  combating.  His 
mouth  was  as  if  paralysis  had 
stricken  it,  his  lips  were  parched, 
his  glance  wandered  about  tiie 
court,  his  tongue  stamniered,  and 
then  wagged  no  mora  The  Court 
waited;  some  men  pitied  the  poor 
creature  stuck  in  the  slough  of 
words,  unable  to  get  free;  others 
eigoyed  the  joke  and  grinned  un- 
kindly grins.  The  occasion  was  too 
much  also  for  his  lordship,  who 
leaned  forward  a  little,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  with  otiier 
words  might  have  been  taken  for 
encouraging,  '  Pi^y,  sir,  proceed  ; 
thus  fieu:  the  Court  is  with  you.' 

The  nervous  man  was  stung  to 
the  quick,  and  like  a  stag  pursued 
to  a  comer,  turned  round  and  stood 
fiercely  at  bay.  He  floundered  on 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  was  getting 
fiurly  under  way,  to  the  relief  of 
everyone  who  heard  him,  when  in 
an  unfortunate  moment  he  allowed 
his  eloquence  to  hurry  him  into  a 
false  quantity,  and  then  he  was  in 
the  toils  again.  There  is  a  writ 
called  of  'quare  impMit'  the  e 
whereof  in  'impedit/  is  short.  By 
pure  misfortune- for  the  nervous 
man '  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one ' — ^by  pure  misfortune,  and 
tiie  hurry  he  was  in,  he  gave  this 
word  as  though  the  e  were  long,  and 
called  the  writ  one  of  '  quare  im- 
pgdit/ 

The  sharp  ear  of  the  judge 
detected  the  false  concord,  and  be- 
fore the  speaker  oould  correct  for 
himself,  was  down  upon  him  like  a 
Nasmyth's  hammer.  '  Pray  shorten 
your  speech,  sir.  Bemember  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  get  through.' 
The  blow  was  a  fair  one,  though  it 

fell  heavily  upon  Mr.  T ,  who 

continued  to  speak  like  one  grown 
desperate,  reminding  one  of  the 
bull  in  a  Spanish  arena  when  the 
:red  flags  and  the  darts  have  been 
p^ed  some  time.  He  plunged  on 
her^  and  there  through  the  case. 
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bnttmg,  bnt  not  beUoxving  at  his 
anti^mst^  who  did  for  him  the 
service  of  a  matador^  and  gave  him 
the  coup  de  grace,  to  me  poor 
fellow's  utter  discomfitoro. 

The  said  antagonist  rose  to  reply^ 
and  as  a  boa  constrictor  licks  and 
fondles  his  prey  before  he  devours 
it,  so  the  antagonist  bespattered  Mr. 
T with  praise,  and  compli- 
mented him  upon '  his  thrilling  and 
powerful  appesJ.'  '  The  Lord  hath 
delivered  him  into  my  hands/  was 
the  pro&ne  aside,  however,  with 
which  the  advocate  forecast  to  those 
nearest  him,  the  issue  of  the  fight. 
The  speaker  went  on  and  proceeded 
to  disisect  the  speech  of  his  oppo-  ' 
nent,  and,  metaphorically  speaking, 
the  speech  maker  himself.  He 
exposed  tiie  fallacies,  turned  the 
facts  so  as  to  show  the  reverse  side 
of  them,  and  drew  a  deduction  from 
his  learned  friend's  own  premises, 
BO  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  had  been  drawn  by  him,  that 
Mr.  T ,  though  he  did  not  in- 
terrupt by  speaking,  could  not 
refrain  from  showing  his  dissent  by 
violent  shaking  of  the  head. 

'My  learned  friend  on  the  other 
side  shakes  his  head,'  said  the 
speaker,  raising  his  voice,  and  em- 
phasizing the  word  *head.'  'I 
don't  know  that  there's  much  in 
that  f  and  at  this  neither  pity  nor 
decorum  could  keep  the  bystfuiders 
within  bounds;  a  laugh,  general 
and  hearty,  was  raised  at  tibe  ex- 
pense  of  poor   Mr.    T ,  who, 

painfully  auve  to  the  wound  which 
had  be^  inflicted,  gesticulated  in 
vain  endeavour  to  get  a  hearing  for 
something  which  might  have  hurled 
his  enemy  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
possibility  got  thrown  away;   Mr. 

T remained   crushed,  though 

exceedingly  angry. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  court- 
house at  the  assize  town  of  Brisk 
is  inconveniently  near  to  the  market, 
which  is  the  resort  of  farmers  for 
miles  round.  Thitber  come  cattle, 
sheep,  and  beasts  of  burden;  and 
thither  are  taken  grain,  and  hay, 
and  all  kinds  of  agrioultnral  pro- 
duce. The  place  is  so  near  to  the 
courts  of  law,  that  the  sounds  of' 
marketing,  the  grunts  of  pigs,  foid 
the  noise  of  blatant  beasts, /lave 


many  times  been  known  to  pierce 
the  sanctum  of  justice,  and  to  mter- 
fere  with  the  delivery  of  grave 
human  utterances.  On  this  occa- 
sion,  when   Mr.    T came    so 

grievously  to  grief,  high  market 
was  going  on  in  the  street  and  place 
outside.  Animals  of  various  kinds 
had  given  audible  proof  of  their 
presence,  and  just  as  the  vanquisher 

of  Iklr.  T resumed  his  speech,  a 

jackass,  desirous  of  showing  his 
sense  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
sharp  wit,  set  up  a  bray  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  right  through  the 
court 

It  was  Mb  lordship's  turn  now, 
and  he,  thinking  perhaps  that  so 
keen  a  tonguesman  as  he  who  was 
speaking  could  look  well  enough  to 
himself,  to  be  able  to  bear  a  rub 
down,  said,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  which  was  £e  salve  to  his 
blow,  'One  at  a  time,  brother;  ono 
at  a  time.' 

The  Serjeant  reddened  slightly, 
and  merely  nodded  assent  to  his 
lordship's  proposition.  The  laugh 
was  against  the  seirjeant,  but 
'nothing  he  reck'd,'  or  seemed  to 
do,  and  went  on  to  the  close  of  his 
speech. 

His  lordship  began  to  sum  up  the 
ease  to  the  jury,  sifting  the  facts, 
and  laying  down  the  law.  He  had 
not  proceeded  very  far,  when  the 
animal  aforesaid,  instigated,  no  doubt, 
by  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  the 
Serjeant,  took  advantage  of  a  slight 
pause  in  the  summing  up,  to  testify 
once  more  to  its  appreciation  of 
English  jurisprudence.  The  loud 
hee-haw!  resounded  through  the 
court,  attracting  the  attention,  if 
not  the  fears  of  the  judge.  Bespect 
for  the  bench  precluded  any  such 
notice  by  the  bar,  as  the  bench  had 
taken  of  the  former  bray;  but  his 
lordship  had  flung  down  his  glove 
to  the  Serjeant,  and  the  serjeant 
was  not  the  man  to  refuse  the  gage. 
He  followed  his  own  t>lan  in  t&ing 
it  up.  When  the  judge  continued 
his  address  to  the  jury,  the  impres- 
kdon  created  by  the  jacbMSS  being  yet 
fresh  upon  the  audience,  Serjeant 

turned  him  around  to   the 

leader  who  sat  next  him,  and  said 
in  a  stage  whisper,  heard  distinctly 
by  every  one,  '  I  never  noticed  tiU 
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now  the  remarkable  echo  in  this 
court.' 

'  Not  eren  with  yonr  long  ears/ 
said  a  junior  in  a  whisper  as  audible 
as  the  last  remark,  whereby  the 
laugh  which  began  to  rise  at  his 
lordship's  expense^  was  shifted  back 
again  to  the  serjeant,  who  strove 
Iwtween  his  dignity — which  would 
not  let  him  notice  the  junior  so 
immeasurably  beneath  him— and  his 
anger,  which  mad^  his  fingers  itch 
to  punch  the  junior's  head.  The 
Serjeant  was  a  wrathful  man,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  even  '  swear- 
ing his  prayers.'  Forth  &om  his 
mouth  flowed  a  string  of  muttered 
curses,  like  lava  from  a  volcano  that 
cannot  burst  in  open  fory ;  and  to 
judge  from  appearances  a  breach  of 
the  peace  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
occur  at  a  later  hour  in  the  day ; 
though,  as  for  as  I  know,  none 
actually  took  place,  the  Serjeant, 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  having 
been  obsCTved  to  select  his  youthful 
adversaiy  for  special  attention  at 
the  mess  on  that  very  same  day; 
and  ever  after  speaking  highly  of 
him  as  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  own 
steel.  He  recognized  an  equal,  as 
Lord  Thurlow  did  when  the  usher 
of  the  court  gave  back  his  lord- 
ship's '  —  dami;  you,'  after  enduring 
meekly  and  in  patience  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes  a  long  string  of  in- 
vectives, hurled  at  him  becat^  the 


Lord  Chancellor's  inkstand  was  not 
filled. 

P ^'s   case  came  on   in    due 

course,  and  P fleshed  his  maiden 

sword  right  valiantly.  He  bore  up 
against  the  excessive  respect  of  his 
own  witness,  who  insisted  on  calling 
him  '  my  lord,'  drawing  upon  him 
a  flood  of  congratulations  from  his 
brethren,  and  a  remark  firom  his 
lordship  that '  the  witness  was  only 

anticipating.'    0 strove  and  did 

mightily ;  and  the  jury  gave  right 
between  them — at  least  I  trust  so, 
for  I  cannot  speak  out  of  my  own 
knowledge.  The  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  stuffiness  of  the  court, 
combined,  with  the  want  of  special 
interest  in  any  one  of  the  causes, 
to  make  the  assize  court  of  Brisk, 

in  the  county  of  ,  intolerable 

by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  only  piece  of  paper  I  had 
touched  for  the  day  m  the  way  of 
business,  was  the  messman's  dinner- 
list,  whereon  I  had  inscribed  my 
name.    It  was  useless  to^wait,  I 

thought,  so   nudging   E ,  my 

fellow  in  lodgings,  and  mine  own 
peculiar  firiend,  I  left  the  court  for 
more  refreshing  haunts.    I  strode 

away,  and  in  company  with  R , 

who  'rowed  in  the  same  boat'  with 
myself,  sought  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Cray  an  appetite  for  the  dinner 
wo  were  to  eat  at  half-past  six. 
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CHAPTER  HI.— THE  TIME  OP  TBIAL. 


MEAN  WHHjE  he  was  waitmg  for 
my  answer.  I  stepped  forward, 
intending  to  take  his  hand,  bat  the 
stains  droye  me  back  again.  Where 
so  mnch  depends  upon  a  right — or 
a  misunderstanding,  the  only  way  is 
to  speak  the  fair  troth.  I  did  so; 
by  a  sort  of  forced  cahn  holding 
back  the  seething  of  my  brain. 

'  George,  I  should  like  to  touch 
you,  but— I  cannot!  I  beg  you  to 
forgive  the  selfishness  of  my  grief— 
my  mind  is  confused — ^I  shall  be 
better  soon.  Grod  has  sent  us  a 
great  sorrow,  in  which  I  know  you 
are  as  innocent  as  I  am.  I  am  yery 
sorry— I  think  that  is  all/  And 
I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  where 
a  sharp  pain  was  beginning  to  throb. 
Mr.  Manners  spoke  emphatically — 

'  God  bless  you,  Doralice  I  You 
know  i  promised.  Thank  you,  for 
everP 

'  If  you  fismcy  you  have  any  reason 
to  thank  me,'  I  said,  '  do  me  this 
favour.  Whatever  happens,  believe 
that  I  believe!' 

I  could  bear  no  more,  so  I  went 
out  of  the  kitchen.  As  I  went  I 
heard  a  murmur  of  pity  run  through 
the  room,  and  I  Knew  that  they 
were  pitying— not  the  dead  man, 
but  me;  and  me— not  for  my  dead 
brother,  but  for  his  murderer. 
When  I  got  into  the  passage,  the 
mist  that  had  still  been  dark  before 
my  eyes  suddenly  became  darker^ 
and  I  remember  no  more. 

When  my  senses  returned,  Har- 
riet had  come  homa  From  the 
first  she  would  never  hear  George's 
name,  except  to  accuse  him  with 
frantic  bitterness  of  poor  Edmund's 
death;  and  as  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  credit  his  guilt,  the  subject 
was  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 
I  cannot  dwell  on  those  terrible 
days.  I  was  very  ill  for  some  time, 
and  after  I  had  come  down  stairs, 
one  day  I  fo\md  a  newspaper  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph, 
which  I  copy  here,  as  it  is  the  short- 
est and  least  painful  way  of  teUing 
you  the  fiEusts  of  poor  Edmund's 
death. 


'THE  HUSDIB  AT  CBOSSDALB  HALL. 

'Universal  horror  has  been  ex- 
cited in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
murder  of  Edmund  Lascelles,  Esq., 
of  Crossdale  Hall.  Mr.  LascelleB 
was  last  seen  aliye  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock  on  Friday  night,  at  which 
time  he  left  the  house  alone,  and 
was  not  seen  again  living.  At  the 
inquest  on  Saturday,  James  Crosby, 
a  fiEmn  labourer,  gave  the  following 
evidence : — 

' "  I  had  been  sent  into  the  village 
for  some  medicine  for  a  sick  beast, 
and  was  returning  to  the  fiEirm  by  the 
park  a  little  before  eleven,  when  near 
the  low  gate  I  saw  a  man  stonding 
with  his  back  to  me.  The  moon 
was  shining,  and  I  reco^iized  him 
at  once  for  Mr.  George  Manners,  of 
Beckfield.  When  Mr.  Mamiers  saw 
me  he  seemed  much  excited,  and 
called  out,  'Quick!  help!  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  been  murdered.'  I 
said,  'Good  God!  who  did  it?' 
He  said,  'I  don't  know;  I  found 
him  in  the  ditch ;  help  me  to  cany 
him  in.'  By  this  time  I  had  come 
np  and  saw  Mr.  Lascelles  on  the 
ground,  lying  on  his  sida  I  said, 
'How  do  you  know  he's  dead?* 
He  said,  '  I  fear  there's  very  little 
hope;  he  has  bled  so  profusely.  I 
am  covered  with  blood.'  I  was 
examining  the  body,  and  as  I  turned 
it  over  I  found  that  the  right  hand 
was  gone.  It  had  been  cut  off  at 
the  wrist  I  said,  '  Look  here  1 
Did  you  know  this?'  He  spoka 
very  low,  and  only  said,  'How 
horrible !'  I  said,  '  Let  us  look  for 
the  hand ;  it  may  be  in  the  ditdi/ 
He  said,  '  No,  no !  we  are  wastm^ 
time.  Bring  him  in,  and  let  na 
send  for  the  doctor.'  I  ran  to  the 
ditch,  however,  but  could  see  nothing 
but  a  pool  of  blood.  Coming  back, 
I  found  on  the  ground  a  thick  hedge- 
stake  covered  with  blood.  The 
grass  by  the  ditch  was  very  muc^ 
stamped  and  trodden.  X  naid, 
'There  has  been  a  desperate  stm^ 
gle.'  He  said, '  Mr.  Lascelles  was  a 
very  strong  man.'  I  said,  'Tee; 
as  strong  as  you,  Mr.  Mjmnera.' 
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He  said,  'Not  qxiite;  y^ry  nearly 
though.'  He  said  nothing  more 
till  we  got  to  the  hall ;  then  he  said, 
'Who  can  break  it  to  his  sister?' 
I  said,  'They  will  have  to  know. 
IVb  them  that  killed  him  has  brought 
this  misery  upon  them/.'  The  low 
gate  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  more, 
firom  the  halL" 

'Death  seems  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  tw(^  instruments— a 
wounding  and  a  cutting  one.  As 
yet,  no  other  weapon  but  the  stake 
has  been  discoT^ed,  and  a  strict 
search  for  the  missing  hand  has  also 
proTod  fruitless.  No  motive  for 
this  wanton  outrage  suggests  itself, 
except  tiiat  the  xmhappy  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  his 
right  hand  a  sapphire  ring  of  great 
TaJue.  (An  heir-loom ;  it  is  on  my 
finger  as  I  write, dear  Nell.  Oh! 
my  poor  boy.)  'All  curiosity  is 
astir  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of 
this  horrible  deed ;  and  it  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  we  are 
obliged  to  state  that  every  fresh  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  points  with 
fatal  accuracy  to  o^e,  whose  posi- 
tion, character,  and  universal  popu- 
lori^  would  seem  to  place  him 
above  suspicion.  We  would  not 
wOlingly  intrude  upon  the  privacy 
of  domestic  interests,  but  the  follow- 
ing fitcts  will  too  soon  be  matters  oi 
public  notoriety. 

'  A  younger  sister  of  the  deceased 
appears  to  have  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial engagement  with  George  Man- 
ners, Esq.,  of  Beckfield.  It  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Lascelles, 
and  the  objection  (which  at  the 
time  appeared  unreasonable)  may 
have  been  founded  on  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  suitor's 
character  than  was  then  possessed 
by  others.  The  match  was  broken 
off,  and  all  intercourse  was  sus- 
pended till  the  night  of  the  murder, 
when  Mr.  Manners  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  hall  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Lascelles,  and  was  for  some 
hours  alone  in  .the  young  lady's 
company.  They  were  found  to- 
gether a  little  before  nine  o'clock  by 
3&.  Lascelles,  and  a  violent  scene 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
young  lady  left  the  apartment 
(Miss  Lascelles  has  been  ill  ever  since 
the  unhappy  event,  and  is  so  still. 


Her  deposition  was  taken  in  writing 
at  the  hall.)  From  the  young 
lady's  evidence  it  appears,  ist,  that 
the  passions  of  bom  were  strongly 
excited,  and  she  admits  having  felt 
sufficient  apprehension  to  induce 
her  to  twice  warn  Mr.  Manners  to 
self-control.  2ndly,  that  Mr.  Man- 
ners avowed  himself  prepared  to 
defy  Mr.  Lascelles'  authority  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage;  and  srdly, 
the  two  sentences  of  their  final 
conversation  that  she  overheard, 
(both^Mr.  Manners')  were,  what  can 
hardly  be  interpreted  otherwise 
than  as  a  threat,  that  "  their  next 
meeting  should  be  a  different  one," 
and  that  then  "  ke  vxndd  not  ask  for 
Mr.  LasceUes*  hand,  hvi  take  it," 
The  diabolical  character  of  deter- 
mined and  premeditated  vindictive- 
ness  thus  given  to  an  otherwise  un- 
accountable outrage  upon  his  victim, 
goes  far  to  take  away  the  feeling  of 
piiy  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  felt  for  the  murderer,  regard- 
ing him  as  under  the  maddening 
influences  of  disappointed  love  and 
temporary  passion.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  fatally  conclusive 
evidence  against  Mr.  Manners  lies 
in  the  time  that  elapsed  between  Ms 
leaving  the  hall,  and  being  found  in 
the  park  by  the  murdered  body. 
He  left  the  house  at  a  quarter  past 
nine— he  was  found  by  the  body  of 
the  deceased  a  little  before  eleven ; 
BO  that  either  it  must  have  taken 
him  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile — which 
is  obviously  absurd — or  he  must 
have  been  waiting  for  nearly  two 
hours  in  the  grounds.  Why  did  he 
not  return  at  once  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Topham?  (where  it  appears 
that  he  was  staying).  For  what — 
or  for  whom— was  he  waiting? 
If  he  were  in  the  park  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  how  came  it  that  he 
heard  no  cries,  gave  the  unhappy 
gentleman  no  assistance,  and  offers 
no  suggestion  or  due  to  the  mystery 
beyond  the  obstinate  denial  of  his 
own  guilt,  though  he  confesses  to 
having  been  in  tibie  grounds  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  deadly  strug- 
gle, and  though  he  was  found  alone 
with  scratched  hands  and  blood- 
stained clothes  beside  the  corpse  of 
his  avowed  enemy?    We  leave  these 
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to  the  consideration  ot 
our  readers,  as  they  mil  be  for  that 
of  a  oonsdentions  and  impartial 
jury,  not,  we  trost,  blinded  by  the 
wealth  and  position  of  the  criminal 
to  the  hideoiis  nature  of  the  crime. 

'  The  funeral  is  to  take  place  to- 
morrow; George  Manners  is  fully 
committed  to  take  his  trial  for  wil- 
ful murder  at  the  ensuing  assizes.' 

The  aboTe  condemning  extract 
only  too  well  represented  the  state 
of  public  feeling.  All  Middlesex- 
nay,  all  England — ^was  loused  to  in- 
dignation, and  poor  Edmund's  youth 
and  infirmities  made  the  crime  ap- 
pear the  more  cowardly  and 
detestable. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

DRIFriNO  TO  THE  KND. 

My  misery  between  the  time  of 
the  murder  and  the  trial  was  terrible 
from  many  causes :  my  brother's 
death;  George's  position;  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Bufferings,  and  my 
inability  to  see  or  soothe  them— and, 
worst  of  all,  the  firm  conviction  of 
his  guilt  in  everyone's  mind,  and 
Harriet's  ceaseless  reproaches.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
lived  through  it,  but  for  Dr.  Penn. 
That  excellent  and  revered  man's 
kindness,  will,  I  trust,  ever  be  re- 
membered by  me  with  due  gratitude. 
He  went  up  to  town  constantly,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  visited  my 
dear  George  in  Newgate,  adminis- 
tering all  the  consolations  of  his 
high  office  and  long  experience,  and 
h&ng  the  bearer  of  our  messages  to 
eachotiiier.  From  him  also  I  gleaned 
all  the  news  of  which  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  kept  in  ignorance ; 
how  George's  many  friends  were 
making  every  possible  exertion  on 
his  behalf,  and  how  an  excellent 
counsel  was  retained  for  him.  But 
&r  beyond  all  his  great  kindness, 
was  to  me  the  simple  fact  that  he 
shared  my  belief  in  George's  inno- 
cence; for  there  were  times  when 
the  universal  persuasion  of  his 
guilt  ahnost  shook,  not  my  faith, 
but  my  reason. 

There  were  early  prayers  in  our 
little  church  in  the  morning;  too 
early,  Harriet  said,  for  her  to  attend 
much,  especially  of  late,  when  Dr. 


Penn's  championship  of  George 
Manners  had  led  her  to  discover 
more  formalism  in  his  piety,  and 
northern  broadness  in  nis  accent 
than  before.  But  these  quiet  ser- 
vices were  my  daily  comfort  in  those 
troublous  days;  and  in  the  sweet 
fresh  walk  home  across  the  park« 
my  more  than  father  and  I  hatched 
endless  conspiracies  on  George's 
behalf  between  the  church  porch 
and  the  rectory 'gate.  Our  chief 
difficulty,  I  confess,  lay  in  the  ques- 
tion that  the  world  had  bv  this  time 
so  terribly  answered — ^who  did  it? 
If  George  were  innocent,  who  was 
guilty  ?  My  poor  brother  had  not 
been  popular^  and  I  do  not  say  that 
one's  mind  could  not  have  fixed  on 
a  man  more  likely  to  commit  tho 
crime  than  George,  under  not  less 
provocation.  But  it  was  an  awful 
deed,  Nelly,  to  lay  to  any  man's 
charge,  even  in  thought;  and  no 
particle  of  evidence  arose  to  fix  the 
guilt  on  any  one  else,  or  even  to 
suggest  an  accomplice.  As  the 
time  wore  on,  suspense  became 
sickening. 

'  Sir,'  I  said  to  him  one  day,  '  I 
am  breaking  down.  I  have  brought 
some  plants  to  set  in  your  garden. 
I  wish  you  would  give  me  some- 
thing to  do  for  you.  Your  shirts 
to  make,  your  stockings  to  dam. 
K  I  were  a  poor  woman  I  should 
work  down  my  trouble.    As  it  is — * 

'Hush!'  said  the  doctor;  'you 
are  what  God  has  made  you.  My 
dear  madam,  Janet  tells  me,  what 
my  poor  eyes  have  hardly  observed, 
that  my  ruffles  are  more  worn  than 
beseems  a  doctor  in  divinity.  Now 
for  myself ' 

'Hush!'  said  I,  mimicking  biTn. 
'  My  dear  sir,  you  have  taught  me 
to  plot  and  conspire,  and  this  very 
afternoon  I  shall  hold  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Mistress  Janet  But  say 
something  about  my  troubla  What 
will  happen  ?— How  will  it  end  ? — 
What  shall  we  do?' 

'My  love,'  he  said,  'keep  heart 
I  fully  believe  in  his  innocence. 
There  is  heavy  evidence  against 
him,  but  there  are  also  some  strong 
points  in  his  &vour ;  and  you  must 
believe  that  the  jury  have  no  object 
to  do  anything  but  justice,  or  be- 
lieve anything  but  the  truth,  and 
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that  ih^   will  find    aocordingly. 
And  God  defend  the  right !' 
Eleanor !  —  They     fonnd     him 

GUILTy. 

*  ♦  ♦  »         - 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Penn  to  permit 
me  to  make  an  extract  from  his 
jonmal  in  this  place.  It  is  less 
harrowing  to  copy  than  to  recall. 
I  omit  the  pious  observations  and 
reflections  wnich  grace  the  original. 
Comforting  as  they  are  to  me,  it 
Beems  a  profanity  to  ma^e  tiiem 

Fublic ;  besides^  it  is  his  wish  that 
should  withhold  them^  which  is 
sufficient. 

From  the  diary  of  the  Eev. 
Arthur  Penn,  D.D.,  Hector  of  Cross- 
dale,  Middlesex. 

'  When  he  came  into  the  dock  he 
looked  (so  it  seemed  to  mo)  altered 
aince  I  had  last  seen  him;  more 
anxions  and  worn,  that  is,  but  yet 
composed  and  digmfied.  Doubtless 
I  am  but  a  prejudiced  witness ;  but 
his  &ce  to  me  lacks  both  the  confu- 
sion and  the  effrontery  of  guilt. 
He  looks  like  one  pressed  by  a 
heavy  aflliction,  but  enduring  it 
with  fortitude.  I  think  his  appear- 
ance affected  and  astonished  many 
in  the  court  Those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  see  a  hardened  ruffian,  or, 
at  best,  a  cowering  criminal,  must 
hare  been  startled  by  the  intellectual 
and  noble  style  of  his  beauty,  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  carriage, 
and  the  modest  simplicity  of  his 
behaviour.  I  am  but  a  doting  old 
man-  for  I  think  on  no  evidence 
coala  I  convict  him  in  the  face  of 
those  good  eyes  of  his,  to  which 
sorrow  has  given  a  wistful  look 
that  at  times  is  terrible;  as  if 
now  and  then  the  agony  within 
showed  its  face  at  the  windows  of 
the  soul.  Once  only  every  trace  of 
composure  vanished — ^it  was  when 
sweet  Mistress  Dorothy  was  called ; 
then  he  looked  simply  mad.  I 
wonder— but  no!  no!— he  did  not 
commit  this  great  crime, — not  even 
m  a  fit  of  insanity. 

'  Mr.  A is  a  very  able  advocate, 

and,  in  his  cross-examination  of  the 
man  Crosby  and  of  Mistress  Dorothy, 
did  his  best  to  atone  for  the)  cruel 
law  which  keeps  the  prisoner's 
counsel  at  such  disadvantage.  The 
counsel   for  the   prosecution  had 


pressed  hard  on  my  dear  lady, 
especially  in  reference  to  those  fare- 
well words  overheard  by  her,  which 
seem  to  give  the  only  (though  that, 
I  -say,  an  incredible)  clue,  to  what 
remains  the  standing  mystery  of  the 
event— the  missing    hand.     Then 

Mr.  A rose  to  cross-examine. 

He  said : — 

' "  During  that  part  of  the  quarrel 
when  you  were  present,  did  the 
prisoner  use  any  threats  or  sugges- 
tions of  personal  violence?" 

'"No." 

' "  In  the  fragment  of  conversation 
that  you  overheard  at  the  last,  did 
you  at  the  time  understand  the 
prisoner  to  be  conveying  taunts  or 
threats?" 

'"No." 

' "  How  did  you  interpret  the  im- 
accountable  anxiety  on  the  prisoner  s 
part  to  shake  hands  with  a  man  by 
whom  he  believed  himself  to  bo 
injured,  and  with  whom  he  was 
quarrelling  ?" 

' "  Mr.  Manners'  tone  was  such  as 
one.  uses  to  a  spoilt  child.  I  be- 
lieved that  he  was  determined  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  at  any  price,  in  de- 
ference to  my  brother's  infirmity 
and  his  own  promise  to  me.  He 
was  very  angry  before  Edmund 
came  in ;  but  I  believe  that  after- 
wards he  was  shocked  and  sobered 
at  the  obviously  irresponsible  condi- 
tion of  my  poor  brother  when  en- 
raged. He  had  never  seen  him  so 
before." 

'"Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Manners' 
pocket-knife  was  in  your  possession 
at  the  time  of  the  murder?" 

' "  It  is." 

'"Does  your  window  look  upon 
the  '  Honeysuckle  Walk,'  where  the 
prisoner  says  that  he  spent  the  time 
between  leaving  your  house  and  tlio 
finding  of  the  body  ?" 

' "  Yes." 

'  '*  Was  the  prisoner  likely  to 
have  any  attractive  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  in  reference  to  your- 
self?" 

'"We  had  often  been  there  to- 
gether before  we  were  engaged.  It 
was  a  fiavourite  walk  of  mine." 

' "  Do  you  suppose  that  anyone  in 
this  walk  could  near  cries  proceeding 
from  the  low  gate?" 

'"Certainly  not." 
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'  The  CFOss-examination  of  CioBby 
waa  as  follows : — 

Me.  a,— '"Were  the  prisoner's 
clothes  much  disordered,  as  if  he 
had  been  stmggling  ?" 

' "  No ;  he  looked  much  as  nsual ; 
bnt  he  was  covered  with  blood." 

'"So  we  have  heard  you  say.  Do 
yon  think  that  a  man,  in  perfectly 
clean  clothes,  conld  have  hfted  the 
body  out  of  the  ditch  without  being 
covered  with  blood?" 

'"No:  perhaps  not." 

' "  Was  tiiere  any  means  by  which 
so  much  blood  could  have  been 
accumulated  in  ^e  ditch,  unless 
tiie  body  had  been  thrown  there  ?" 

'"Ithinknot.  The  pool  were  too 
big." 

' "  I  have  two  more  questions  to 
ask,  and  I  beg  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  answers. 
Is  the  ditch,  or  is  it  not,  very 
thickly  overgrown  with  brambles 
and  brushwood  ?" 

'"Yes;  there  be  a  many  bram- 
bles." 

'"Do  you  think  that  any  single 
man  could  drag  a  heavy  body  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  on  to  the 
bank,  without  severely  scratching 
his  hands?" 

' "  No ;  I  don't  suppose  he  could." 

'"That  is  all!  wish  to  ask." 

'  Not  being  permitted  to  address 
the  jury,  it  was  all  that  he  could  do. 
Then  the  Becorder  summed  up. 
God  forgive  him  the  &tal  accuracy 
with  which  he  placed  every  link  in 
a  chain  of  evidence  so  condemning 
that  I  confess  poor  George  seemed 
almost  to  have  been  taken  in  fla^ 
grante  delicto.  The  jury  withdrew ; 
and  my  sweet  Mistress  Dorothy, 
who  had  remained  in  court  against 
my  wish,  suddenly  dropped  l&e  an 
apple-blossom,  and  I  carried  her 
out  in  my  arms.  When  I  had 
placed  her  in  safety,  I  came  back, 
and  pressed  through  the  crowd  to 
hear  the  verdict. 

'  As  I  got  in,  the  Becorder's  voice 
fell  on  my  ear,  every  word  like  a 
faneral  knell, — *'  May  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul  !** 

'  I  think  for  a  few  minutes  I  lost 
my  senses.  I  have  a  confused  re- 
membrance of  swaying  hither  and 
thither  in  a  crowd;  of  execration, 
and  pity, and  gaping  curiosity;  and 


then  I  got  out,  and  some  one  passed 
me,  whose  aim  I  grasped.  It  was 
Mr.  A. 

'"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "is  there  no 
hope?  No  recommendation  to 
mercy?    Nothing?" 

'He  dragged  me  into  a  room, 
and,  seizing  me  by  the  button,  ex- 
claimed— 

* "  We  don't  want  mercy ;  we  want 
justice  I  I  say,  sir,  curse  the  present 
condition  'of  the  law !  It  must  be 
altered,  and  I  shall  live  to  see  ii 
If  I  might  have  addressed  the  jury 
— ^tibere  were  a  dozen  points — we 
should  have  carried  him  through. 
Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  l£at 
seemed  to  apologise  for  such  a 
secondary  consideration,  "I  may 
say  to  you  that  I  fully  believe  that 
he  is  innocent,  and  am  as  sorry  on 
his  account, as  on  my  own  that  we 
have  lost  the  case." 

'  And  so  the  day  is  ended.  Fiat 
voluntas  Domini!* 

*  «  *  * 

Tes,  Eleanor!  Dr.  Penn  yna 
right.  The  day  did  end— and  the 
next— and  the  next;  and  drop  by 
drop  the  cup  of  sorrow  was  drained. 
And  when  the  draught  is  done, 
should  we  be  the  better,  Nelly,  if  it 
had  been  nectar  ? 

I  had  neither  died  nor  gone  mad 
when  the  day  came — ^the  last  com- 
plete day  that  George  was  to  see  on 
earth.  It  was  Sunday ;  and,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  I  saw  the  red  sun 
break  through  the  grey  morning.  I 
always  sleep  with  my  window  open ; 
and,  as  I  lay  and  watched^  the  sun- 
rise, I  thought— 

'  He  will  see  this  sunrise,  and  to- 
morrow's sunrise;  but  no  other! 
No,  no ! — never  more !" 

But  then  a  stronger  thought 
seemed  to  rise  involuntarily  against 
that  one— 

'Peace,  fool!  If  this  be  the 
sorrow,  it  is  one  that  must  come  to 
all  men.' 

And  then,  Nelly  (it  is  strange, 
but  it  was  so),  there  broke  out  in 
the  stone  pine  by  my  window,  a 
chorus  of  little  birds  whom  the  sun- 
beams had  awakened ;  and  they  sang 
so  sweet  and  so  loud  (like  the  white 
bird  that  sang  to  the  monk  Felix), 
that  earthly  cares  seemed  to  fade 
away,  and#  fell  asleep,  and  slept  the 
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first  sound,  dreamless  sleep  that 
had  blessed  me  since  our  great 
trouble  came. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

BETWEEN  TWO  WOBLDB. 

Dr.  Penn  was  with  George  this 
day^and  was  tobe  with  him  to  the  last 
His  dnty  was  taken  by  a  curate. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
feelings  at  this  terrible  time,  but 
merely  narrate  circumstantially  the 
wonderfal  events  (or  illusions,  call 
ihem  which  you  will)  of  the  evening. 

We  sat  upstairs  in  the  blue  room, 
and  Harriet  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa. 

It  was  about  half-past  ten  o'clock 
when  she  awoke  with  a  scream,  and 
in  such  terror  that  I  had  much 
difficulty  in  soothing  her.  She 
£eemed  very  unwilling  to  tell  me  the 
cause  of  her  distress;  but  at  last 
confessed  that  on  the  two  i)receding 
nights  she  had  had  a  yirid  and 
alarming  dream,  on  each  night  the 
same.  Poor  Edmund's  hand  (she 
leoognized  it  by  the  sapphire  ring) 
seemed  to  float  in  the  air  before  her ; 
and  even  after  she  awoke,  she  still 
seemed  to  see  it  floating  towards 
the  door,  and  then  coming  back 
again,  till  it  vanished  altogeth^. 
She  had  seen  it  again  now  in  her 
sleep.  I  sat  silent,  struggling  with 
a  feeling  of  indignation.  Why  had 
she  not  spoken  of  it  before?  I  do 
not  know  how  long  it  might  have 
been  before  I  should  have  broken  the 
silence,  but  that  my  eyes  turned  to 
the  partially  open  window  and  the 
dark  night  that  lay  beyond.  Then 
I  shjieked,  louder  than  she  had 
done — 

'Harriet!    There  it  is!' 

There  it  was— to  my  eyes— the 
detached  hand,  round  which  played 
a  pale  light — ^tibe  splendid  sapphire 
gleaming  unearthlily,  like  the  flame 
of  a  candle  that  is  burning  blue. 
But  Harriet  could  see  nothing.  She 
said  that  I  frightened  her,  and  shook 
her  nerves,  and  took  pleasure  in 
doing  80 ;  that  I  was  the  author  of 
an  our  trouble,  'and  she  wished  I 
would  drop  the  dreadful  subject 
She  would  have  said  much  more, 
but  that  I  startled  her  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  my  interruption.  I  said 
that  the  day  was  past  when  I  would 


sacrifice  my  peace  or  my  duty  to 
her  whims;  and  she  ventured  no 
remonstrance  when  I  announced 
that  I  intended  to  follow  the  hand 
so  long  as  it  moved,  and  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  [apparition.  I 
then  flew^down  stairs  and  out  into  the 
garden,  where  it  still  gleamed,  and 
commenced  a  slow  movement  to- 
wards the  gate.  But  my  flight  had 
been  observed,  Nelly,  by  Bobert, 
our  old  butler.  I  had  always  been 
his  favourite  in  the  fiunily,  and, 
since  my  grief,  his  humble  sym- 
pathy had  only  been  second  to  that 
of  Dr.  Penn.  I  had  noticed  the 
anxious  watch  he  had  kept  over  me 
BLQce  the  trial,  with  a  sort  of  sad 
amusement  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  all  his  fears  had  culminated  to 
a  point  when  he  saw  me  rush  wil^y 
from  the  house  that  nkht  He  had 
thought  I  was  going  ft  drown  my- 
self. He  couched  his  fears  at  the 
time,  however,  and  only  said — 

'  What  be  the  matter.  Miss  Do- 
rothy?' 

'Is  that  you,  Bobert?'  I  said. 
*  Come  here.    Look !    Do  you  see  ?' 

'See  what?' he  said. 

'Don't  you  see  anything?'  I  said. 
'No  light?    Nothing?' 

'Nothin'  whatever,'  said  Bobert, 
decidedly ;  '  it  be  as  dark  as  pitch.' 

I  stood  silent,  gazing  at  the  appar 
rition,  which,  having  reached  the 
gate,  was  slowly  readvancing.  If  it 
were  &ncy,  wl^  did  it  not  vanish? 
I  rubbed  my  eyes,  but  it  was  there 
still.  Bobert  interrupted  |  me,  so- 
lemnly. 

'  Miss  IDorothy,  do  you  see  any- 
thing?' 

'Bobert,'  I  said,  'you  are  a  faith- 
ful friend.  Listen  I  I  see  before  me 
the  lost  hand  of  your  dead  mast^. 
I  know  it  by  the  sapphire  ring.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  pale  light,  and 
moves  slowly.  My  sister  has  seen 
it  three  times  in  her  sleep ;  and  I 
see  it  now  with  my  waking  eyes. 
You  may  laugh,  Bobert;  but  it  is 
too  true.' 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  indig- 
nant reply : 

'Laugh,  Miss  Dorothy  I  The  Lord 
forbid!  H  so  be  you  do  see  any- 
thing, and  it  should  be  the  Lord's 
will  to  reveal  anything  about  poor 
dear  Master  Edmund    to  you   as 
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loyed  him,  and  is  his  sister,  who  am 
I  tliat  I  should  laugh  ?  My  mother 
had  a  oousiii  (many  a  time  has  she 
told  me  the  story)  aa  married  a 
sailor  (he  was  mate  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  West  Indies),  and  one 
night,  about  three  weeks  alter  her 
husbfiunid  had ' 

'Eobert!'  I  said,  'you  shall  tell 
me  that  story  another  day  with 
pleasure ;  but  no  time  is  to  be  lost 
now.  I  mean  to  follow  the  hand : 
will  you  come  with  me  and  take 
care  of  me?' 

*Go  in,  ma'am,'  he  said;  'wrap 
up  warm,  and  put  on  thick  shoes, 
and  come  quietly  down  to  this  door, 
ril  just  slip  in  and  quiet  the  ser- 
Tants,  and  meet  you.' 

'And  bring  a  lantern,'  I  said; 
'  this  light  does  not  light  you.' 

In  five  mjliutes  we  were  there 
again;  and  the  hand  was  Tiyid  as 
ever. 

'Do  you  see  it  now?'  whispered 
the  butler,  anxiously. 

'  Yes,'  I  said ;  '  it  is  moving.* 

'Go  on,';he  said;  'I  will  keep 
close  behind  you.' 

It  was  pitch  dark,  and,  except  for 
the  gleaming  hand,  and  the  erratic 
circles  of  light  cast  by  the  lantern, 
we  could  see  nothing.  The  hand 
gradually  moved  faster,  increasing 
to  a  good  walking  pace,  passing 
over  the  garden-gate  and  leading 
us  on  till  I  completely  lost  know- 
ledge of  our  position ;  but  still  we 
went  steadily  forward.  At  last  we 
got  into  a  road,  and  went  along  by  a 
wall;  and,  after  a  few  steps,  the 
hand,  which  was  before  me,  moved- 
shurply  aside. 

'Eobert,'  I  said,  'it  has  gone 
over  a  gate— we  must  go  too  I 
Where  are  we  ?' 

He  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  horror — 

*Miss  Dorothy  I  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  think  what  you  are  doing,  and 
let  us  turn  back  while  we  can! 
You've  had  sore  affliction ;  but  it's 
an  awful  thing  to  bring  an  innocent 
man  to  trouble.' 

'  The  innocent  man  is  in  trouble !' 
I  said,  passionately.  '  Is  it  nothing 
that  he  should  die,  if  truth  could 
save  him?  You  may  go  back  if 
you  like ;  but  I  shall  go  on.  Tell 
me,  whose  place  is  this  ?' 


'Never  mind,  my  dear  young 
lady,'  he  said,  soothingly.  '  Go  on, 
and  the  Lord  be  with  you !  But  be 
careful.  You're  sure  you  see  it 
now?' 

'Certain,'  I  said.  'It  is  moving. 
Come  on.' 

We  went  forward,  and  I  heard  a 
click  behind  me. 

'What  is  that?' I  said. 

'  Hush  r  he  whispered ;  '  make  no 
noise!  It  was  my  pistol.  Go  gently, 
my  dear  young  lady.  It  is  a  faim- 
yard,  and  you  may  stumbl&' 

'  It  has  stopped  over  a  building !' 
I  whispered. 

'Not  the  house!'  he  returned, 
hoarsely. 

'  I  am  going  on,'  I  said.  '  Hero 
we  are.    What  is  it  ?    Whose  is  it  ?' 

He  came  close  to  me,  and  whis- 
pered solemnly — 

'Miss  Dorothy!  be  brave,  and 
make  no  noise!  We  are  in  farmer 
Parker's  yard ;  and  this  is  a  bam.' 

Then  the  terror  came  over  me. 

'  Let  us  turn  back,'  I  said.  '  You 
are  right  One  may  bear  one's  own 
troubles,  but  not  drag  in  other 
people.    Take  me  home  1' 

But  Eobert  would  not  take  me 
home;  and  my  courage  came  back, 
and  I  held  the  lantern  whilst  he 
un&stened  the  door.  Then  the 
ghastly  hand  passed  into  the  bam, 
and  we  followed  it. 

'  It  has  stopped  in  the  far  comer/ 
I  said.  '  There  seems  to  be  wood  or 
something.' 

'  It's  bundles  of  wood,'  he  whis- 
pered. 'I  know  the  place.  Sit 
down,  and  tell  me  if  it  moves.' 

I  sat  down,  and  waited  long  and 
wearily,  while  he  moved  heavy 
bundles  of  firewood,  pausing  now 
and  then  to  ask,  '  Is  it  here  still  ?' 
At  last  he  asked  no  more ;  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  only  spoke 
once :  then  it  was  to  say— 

'  This  plank  has  been  moved.' 

After  awhile  he  came  away  to 
look  for  a  spade.  He  found  one, 
and  went  back  again.  At  last  a 
smothered  sound  made  me  spring 
up  and  rush  to  him;  but  he  met 
me,  driving  me  back. 

'  I  beg  of  you,  dear  Miss  Dorothy, 
keep  away.  Have  you  a  hand- 
kerchief with  you  ?' 

I  had  one,  and  gave  it  to  him. 
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His  hands  were  covered  with  earth. 
He  had  only  jnst  gone  back  again 
when  I  gave  a  cry — 

'Robert!  It  has  gone  V 

He  came  n^  to  me,  keeping  one 
hand  behind  him. 

'  Miss  Dorothy,  if  ever  yon  were 
good  and  brave,  hold  ont  now !' 

I  beat  my  hands  together—' It 
has  gone !    It  has  gone  I 

'It  has  not  gone!'  hesaid.  'Master 
Edmund's  hand  is  in  this  hand- 
kerchief. It  has  been  buried  under 
a  plank  of  the  flooring  I' 

1  gasped,  'Let  me  see  it!' 

But  he  would  not.  'No,  no!  my 
dear  lady,  you  must  not— cannot 
I  only  knew  it  by  the  ring!' 

Then  he  made  me  sit  down  again, 
whilst  he  replaced  the  firewood; 
and  then,  with  the  utmost  quietness, 
we  set  out  to  return,  I  holding  the 
lantern  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  clinging  to  his  arm  (for  the 
apparition  that  had  been  my  guide 
before  was  gone),  and  he  carrying 
the  awful  rdic  m  his  other  hand. 
Once,  as  we  were  leaving  the  yard, 
h©  whispered— 

'Look!' 

'I  see  nothing,'  said  I. 

'  Hold  up  your  lantern,'  he  whis- 
pered. 

'There  is  nothing  but  the  dog- 
kennel,'  I  said. 

'Miss  Dorothy,'  he  said, '  the  dog 
lias  not  harked  to-Jiight  V 

By  the  time  we  reached  home,  my 
mind  had  ftdly  realized  the  im- 
portance of  our  discovery,  and  the 
terribly  short  time  left  us  in  which 
to  profit  by  it,  supposing,  as  I  fully 
beUeved,  uiat  it  was  the  first  step 
to  the  vindication  of  George's  inno- 
cence. As  we  turned  into  the  gate, 
Bobert,  who  had  been  silent  for 
some  time,  broke  out — 

'Miss  Dorothy!  Mr.  George  Man- 
ners is  as  innocent  as  I  am;  and 
God  forgive  us  all  for  doubting  him ! 
What  shall  we  do?' 

'  I  am  going  up  to  town,'  I  said, 
'and  you  are  gomg  with  me.  We 
will  go  to  Dr.  Fenn.  He  has  a 
lodging  close  by  the  prison :  I  have 
the  address.  At  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow the  king  himself  could  not 
undo  this  notice.  We  have,  let 
lae  see,  how  many  hours?' 

Bobert  pulled  out  his  old  silver 


watch  and  brought  it  to  the  lan- 
tern. 

*  It  is  twenty  minutes  to  twelve.' 

'Bather  more  than  eight  hours. 
Heaven  help  us!  You  will  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  Bobert,  and  put  tho 
horses  at  once  into  the  chariot.  I 
will  be  ready. 

I  went  straight  upstairs,  and  met 
Harriet  at  the  door.  I  pushed  her 
back  into  the  room  and  took  her 
hands. 

'Harriet!  Bobert  has  found  poor 
Edmund's  hand,  ivith  the  ring,  buried 
under  some  wood  in  Thomas  Par- 
ker's bam.  I  am  going  up  to  town 
with  him  at  once,  to  put  the  matter 
into  Dr.  Fenn's  hands,  and  save 
George  Manners'  life,  if  it  be  not  too 
late.' 

She  wrenched  her  hands  away, 
and  flung  herself  at  my  feet  I 
never  saw  such  a  change  come  over 
any  &ce.  She  had  had  time  in 
the  (what  must  have  been)  anxious 
interval  of  our  absence,  for  some 
painfcQ  enough  reflection,  and  my 
announcement  had  broken  through 
the  bliadness  of  a  selfish  mind,  and 
found  its  way  where  she  seldom  let 
anything  come — ^to  her  feelings. 

'Oh,  Dollv!  Dolly!  will  you  ever 
forgive  me?  Why  did  I  not  tell 
you  before?  But  I  thought  it  was 
only  a  dream.  And  indeed,  iadeed 
I  ihought  Mr.  Manners  had  done  it. 
But  that  man  Parker !  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr.  Manners  being 
found  ihere,  I  should  have  sworn 
that  Parker  had  done  it.  Dolly! 
I  saw  him  that  night.  He  came 
in  and  helped.  And  once  I  saw 
him  look  at  Mr.  Manners  with  such 
a  strange  expression,  and  he  seemed 
so  anxious  to  make  him  say  that 
it  was  a  quarrel,  and  that  he  had 
done  it  in  self-defence.  But  you 
know  I  thought  it  must  be  ^Ir. 
Manners— and  I  did  so  love  poor 
Edmund!* 

And  she  lay  sobbing  in  agony  on 
the  ground.    I  said — 

'My  love,  I  pray  that  it  is  not 
too  late:  but  we  must  not  waste 
time.    Help  me  now,  Harriet!' 

She  sprang  up  at  once. 

'  Yes  1  you  must  have  food.  You 
shall  go.  I  shall  not  go  with  you. 
I  am  not  worthy,  but  I  will  pray 
till  you  come  back  agaiiL* 
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I  said, '  There  is  one  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  yon  to  do.  Let  no 
sool  go  out  or  come  into  the  house 
till  I  return,  or  some  gossip  will 
bring  it  to  Parker's  ears  that  we 
have  gone  to  London.' 

Harriet  promised,  and  rushed  off 
to  get  me  food  and  wine.  With  her 
own  hands  she  filled  a  hot-water 
bottle  for  my  feet  in  the  chariot,  sup- 
plied my  purse  with  gold,  and 
sewed  some  notes  up  in  my  stays; 
and,  (as  if  anxious  to  crowd  into 
this  one  occasion  all  the  long  with- 
held offices  of  sisterly  kindness,) 
came  in  with  her  arms  fall  of  ^a 
beautiful  set  of  sables  that  belonged 
to  her— cloak,  cuflBs,  muff,  &c.— and 
in  these  she  dressed  me.  And  then 
we  fell  into  ;each  other's  arms,  and 
I  wept  upon  her  neck  the  first  tears 
I  had  shed  that  day.  As  I  stood  on 
the  door-step,  she  held  up  the  candle 
and  looked  at  me. 

'My  dear!' she  said,  'how  pretty 
your  sweet  face  does  look  out  of 
those  great  fars!  You  shall  keep 
them  always.' 

Dear  Harriet!  Her  one  idea — 
beauty.  I  suppose  the '  ruling  pas- 
sion,' whatever  it  may  be,  is  strong 
with  all  of  us,  eyen  in  the  &ce  of 
death.  Moreoyer,  her's  was  one  of 
those  shallow  minds  that  seem  in- 
stinctiyely  to  escape  by  any  ayenue 
from  a  painftd  subject;  and  by  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  chariot,  she 
had  got  oyer  the  first  shock,  and 
tiiere  was  an  almost  infectious  cheer- 
fulness in  her  fiirewell. 

'It  must  be  aU  right,  Dolly  I' 

Then  I  fell  back,  and  we  started. 
The  warm  light  of  the  open  door 
became  a  speck,  and  then  nothing ; 
andin  the  long  dark  driye,  wheneyery 
footfall  of  the  horses  seemed  to  con- 
sume an  age,  the  sickening  agony 
of  suspense  was  almost  intolera- 
ble. Ob,  my  dear!  neyer,  neyer 
shall  I  forget  that  night.  The  black 
trees  and  .hedges  whirling  past  us 
in  the  darkness,  always  the  same, 
like  an  enchanted  drive;  then  the 
endless  suburbs,  and  at  last  the 
streets  where  people  lounged  in  cor- 
ners and  stopped  the  way,  as  if  every 
second  of  tune  were  not  worth  a 
king's  ransom;  and  sedan-chairs 
trotted  lightly  home  from  gay  par- 
ties, as  if  life  were  not  one  long 


tragedy.  Once  the  way  was  stopped^ 
once  we  lost  it.  That  mistake  nearly 
killed'  me.  At  last  a  watchman 
helped  us  to  the  little  by-street 
where  Dr.  Fenn  was  lodging,  near 
which  a  loud  sound  of  carpenters' 
work  and  hurrying  groups  of  people 
puzzled  me  exceedingly.  After 
much  knocking,  an  upper  window 
was  opened  and  a  head  put  out,  and 
my  dear  firiend's  dear  voice  called  to 
us.  I  sprang  out  on  to  the  pave- 
ment and  cried — 

'  Dr.  Penn,  this  is  Dorothy.' 

He  came  down  and  took  us  in, 
and  then  (my  voice  failing)  Bobert 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  our 
errand,  and  showed  him  the  ghastly 
proof.    Dr.  Penn  came  back  to  me. 

'My  love,*  he  said,  'you  must 
come  up  stairs  and  rest' 

'Best!'  I  shrieked,  'never!  Get 
your  hat,  doctor,  and  come  quickly. 
Let  us  go  to  the  king.  Let  us  do 
something.  Weiave  very  little  time, 
and  he  must  be'saved.' 

I  believe  I  was  very  unreason- 
able; I  fear  that  I  delayed  them 
some  minutes  before  good  Dr.  Penn 
could  persuade  me  that  I  should  only 
be  a  hindrance,  that  he  would  do 
everything  that  was  possible,  and 
could  do  so  much  better  with  no 
one  but  Bobert 

'My  love,'  he  said,  'trust  me. 
'  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice !' 

I  went  up-stairs  into  the  dingy 
little  sitting-room,  and  he  went  to 
call  his  landlady— 'a  good  woman/ 
he  said:  'I  have  known  her  long.' 
Then  he  went  away,  and  Bob^ 
with  him,  to  the  house  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

It  was  three  o'clock.  Five  hours 
stiU! 

I  sat  staring  at  the  sprawling 
paper  on  the  walls,  and  at  the  long 
snuff  of  the  candle  that  Dr.  Penn 
had  lighted,  and  at  a  firamed  piece  of 
embroidery,  representing  Abraham 
sacrificing  Isaac,  that  hung  upon 
the  wall.  Were  there  no  succour- 
ing angels  now? 

The  door  opened,  and  I  looked 
wearily  round.  A  motherly  woman, 
with  black  eyes,  &t  cheeks,  and  a  fat 
wedditig  ring,  stood  curtseying  at 
the  door.  I  said, '  I  think  yon  are 
Dr.  Penn's  landlady?  He  says  yon 
are  very  good.    Pray  come  in.' 
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Then  I  dropped  my  head  on  my 
hand  again,  and  stared  vacantly  as 
befoxe.  Exhanstion  had  almost  be- 
come stnpor,  and  it  was  in  a  sort  of 
dream  that  I  watched  the  stout 
figure  moving  softly  to  and  fro^ 
lighting  the  fire,  and  bringing  an 
air  of  comfort  over  tho  drciuy  little 
parlour.  Then  she  was  gone  for  a 
little  bit,  and  I  felt  a  little  more 
lonely  and  weary ;  and  then  I  heard 
that  cheerful  clatter,  commonly  so 
£^teful  to  feminine  exhaustion,  and 
the  good  woman  entered  with  a 
toasted  glow  upon  her  face,  bearing 
a  tray  with  tea,  and  such  hospitable 
accompaniments  as  she  could  com- 
mand. She  set  them  down  and  came 
up  to  me  with  an  air  of  determi- 
nation. 

'My  dear,  you  must  be  a  good 
young  lady  and  take  some  tea.  We 
all  have  our  troubles,  but  a  good 
heart  goes  a  long  way.' 

Her  pitying  face  broke  me  down. 
How  sadly  without  feminine  sym- 
pathy I  had  been  through  all  my 
troubles  I  had  never  felt  as  I  felt 
it  now  that  it  had  come.  I  fairly 
dropped  my  head  upon  her  shoulder 
ana  sobbed  out  the  apparently  irre- 
levant remark — 

'  Dear  madam,  I  have  no  mother !' 

She  understood  me,  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  me,  sobbed  louder 
than  I.  It  would  have  been  wicked 
to  offer  further  resistance.  She 
brought  down  pillows,  covered  them 
^th  a  red  shawl,  and  propped  me 
up  till  tho  horsehair  mfsb  became 
an  easy  couch,  and  with  mixed  tears 
and  smiles,  I  contrived  to  swallow 
a  few  mouthfuls,  a  feat  which  she 
exalted  to  an  act  of  sublime  virtue. 

'And  now,  my  dear,'  she  said, 

'you  will  have  some  warm  water 

and  wash  your  hands  and  &ce  and 

smooth  your  hair,  and  go  to  sleep  for 

a  bit' 

'  I  cannot  sleep,'  I  said. 

But  Mrs.  Smitli  was  not  to  be 
baffled. 

'  I  shall  give  you  something  to 
make  vou,'  said  she. 

And  so,  when  the  warm  water 
had  done  its  work,  I  had  to  swallow 
a  sleeping-draught  and  be  laid 
easily  upon  the  sofa.  Her  last 
-words  as  she '  tucked  me  up '  were^ 
oddly  enough — 

voi;  vji.— NO.  xxxvm,* 


'  The  tea's  brought  back  a  bit  ot 
colour  to  your  cheeks,  miss,  and  I 
will  say  you  do  look  pretty  in  them 
beautifol  sables !' 

A  veiy  different  thought  was 
working  in  my  head  as  the  sleeping- 
draught  tingled  through  my  veins. 

*  Will  the  birds  sing  at  sunrise  ?' 

Nelly,  I  slept  twelve  long  hours 
without  a  dream.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday 
when  I  awoke,  and  only  then,  I  be^ 
lieve,  from  the  mesmeric  influence 
of  being  gazed  at.  Eleanor  I  there 
is  only  one  such  pair  of  eyes  in  all 
the  world!  George  Manners  was 
kneeling  by  my  side. 

Abraham  was  still  sacrificing  his 
son  upon  the  wall,  but  my  Isaac 
was  restored  to  me.  I  sat  up  and 
flung  myself  into  his  arms.  It  waa 
long,  long  before  either  of  us  could 
speak,  and,  oddly  enough,  one  of 
the  first  things  he  said  was  (twitch- 
ing my  cloak  with  the  quaint  cu- 
riosity of  a  man  very  ignorant  about 
feminine  belongings),  '  My  darling, 
you  seem  sadly  ill,  but  yet,  Doralice, 
your  sweet  fiwe  does  look  so  pretty 

in  these  great  furs.' 

«  «  *  * 

My  story  is  ended,  Nelly,  and  my 
promise  fulfilled.  The  rest  you 
know.  How  the  detective,  who  left 
London  before  four  o'clock  that 
morning,  found  the  rusty  knife  that 
had  been  buried  with  the  hand,  and 
apprehended  Parker,  who  confessed 
his  guilt.  The  wretched  man  said, 
that  being  out  on  the  &tal  *night 
about  some  sick  cattle,  he  had  met 
poor  Edmund  by  the  low  gate ;  that 
Edmund  had  begun,  as  usual,  to 
taunt  him ;  that  uie  opportunity  of 
revenge  was  too  strong,  and  he  liad 
murdered  him.  His  first  idea  had 
been  flight,  and  being  unable  to 
drag  the  ring  from  Edmund's  hand, 
which  was  swollen,  he  had  cut  it 
off,  and  thrown  the  body  into  the 
ditch.  On  hearing  of  the  finding  of 
the  body,  and  of  poor  George's  po- 
sition, he  determined  to  brave  it 
out,  with  what  almost  £Eital  success 
we  have  seen.  He  dared  not  then 
sell  the  ring,  and  so  buried  it  in  his 
bam.  Two  things  respecting  his 
end  were  singular:  First,  at  the 
last,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Penn,  imploring 
him  to  stay  with  him  till  he  died. 
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That   good  man,  as  ever,  obeyed  state  of  things  has  its  adyantages. 

the  call  of  dnty  and  kindness,  but  Perhaps,  having   known   together 

he  was  not  &ted  to  see  the  execu-  snch  real  affliction,  we  cannot  now 

tion  of  my  brother's  murderer.    The  afford  to  be  disturbed  by  the  petty 

m'ght  before,  Thomas  Parker  died  vexations  and  worthless  misunder- 

in  prison ;   not  by  his  own  hand,  standings  that  form  the  troubles  of 

Nelly.    A  fit  of  apoplexy,  the  result  smoother  lives.     Perhaps,  having 

of  intense  mental  excitement,  fore-  been  all  but  so  awftdly  parted,  we 

stalled  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  can  never  afford,  in  this  short  life, 

Need  I  tell  you,  dear  friend,  who  to  be  otherwise  than  of  one  heart 

know  it  so  well,  that  I  am  happyl?  and  one  soul.    Perhaps,  my  dear. 

Not,  my  love,  that  such  tragedies  in  short,  the  love  that  kept  faith 

can  be  forgotten — ^these  deep  wounds  through  shame,  and  was  cemented 

leave  a  scar.    This  one  brought  mv  by  fellow-suffering,  can  hardly  do 

husband's  first  white  hairs,  and  took  otherwise  tiian  flourish  to  our  heart's 

away  my  girlhood  for  ever.    But  if  best   content  in  the   sunshine  of 

the  first  blush  of  careless  gaiety  has  prosperity  with  which  Qod  has  now 

gone  from  life,  if  we  are  a  httle '  old  blessed  us. 
before  our  time/  it  may  be  that  this 


A  DAY  DEEAM.    (Feb.  14.) 

THE  beechen  woods,  the  old  btick  hall. 
The  river  widening  to  a  lake, 
I  love  them  one,  I  love  them  all, 
I  love  them  for  a  maiden's  sake. 

A  maiden  with  whose  gathering  blush 

The  very  roses  dare  not  vie. 
The  daisies,  which  her  footsteps  crush. 

The  very  daisies  love  and  die. 

Her  lips  half-conscious  of  a  smile ; 

Her  eyes  all  beaming  with  delight ; 
A  white  rose  in  her  haur  the  while. 

Like  frosted  moon  against  the  m'ghi 

No  lovelier  roses  bloom  than  these ; 

No  woodland  song  more  sweet  than  here ; 
Yet  song  and  roses  fail  to  please. 

When  love  has  told  me,  she  is  near. 

In  vain  on  Alpine  snows  I  stand. 
By  Danube^  osiered  stream  recline. 

I  change  ^e  sky ;  I  change  the  land ; 
Change  cannot  change  this  love  of  mine. 

Forgetful  of  the  city's  mart. 
Of  feudal  tower,  of  vine-clad  hill, 

I  only  feel  an  aching  heart. 
While  Love  triumphant  mocks  my  will. 

I  tread  in  memory  by  her  side 
The  swelling  uplands  of  the  park, 

The  road,  grcen-swarded,  up  the  ride 
To  fields,  dominion  of  the  lark. 
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With  bated  breath,  and  &ltering  speech, 

I  panse  enchanted  when  she  spealis. 
Gone  from  my  view  are  hall  and  beech ; 

But  langhing  eyes  and  dimpled  checks. 

I  remember  how  she  came 

Out  from  the  school  beneath  the  trees. 
Fresh  as  the  moon,  when  all  aflame, 

The  rose-tints  bathe  the  sky— the  seas. 

We  pass  once  more  the  garden  wall, 

Plantations  of  the  larch  and  fir. 
Beneath  the  arch  and  by  the  hall, 

By  trees  with  autumn  winds  astir. 

The  bells  are  ringing  in  the  tower. 

We  pause  a  inoment  at  the  door. 
Within  is  many  a  carved  flower. 

And  coloured  sunbeams  stain  the  floor. 

There  is  the  rectory,  there  the  ground 

All  hooped  for  croquet  where  we  played ; 
There  stand  the  elms  long  ages  crowned, 

As  guardians  of  the  village  glade. 

All  yeUow-red  the.  chestnut  stands, 

The  bridge  and  willow  span  the  stream ; 
I  feel  once  more  the  clasp  of  hands — 

A  parting  look—and  all  a  dream. 

The  beechen  woods,  the  bid  brick  hall, 

The  river  widening  to  a  lake, 
I  love  them  one,  I  love  them  all, 

I  love  them  for  a  maiden's  sake. 

S.S. 


A  BALL-EOOM  BEMINISCENCE. 

AIRILY  beautiful, 
Daintily  dutiful 
To  her  mamma  in  the  elegant  shawl ; 
Gleaming  so  purely. 
Glancing  demurely, 
Fair  was  Floretta  that  night  at  the  ball. 

Sailing  divinely, 

Dancing  supinely. 
Waltzing  confidingly,  sinking  away ; 

Whispering  caressingly. 

Sighing  distressingly. 
Hid  by  the  shrubs  that  encircle  the  bay. 

Wheedling  cajolingly, 

Wandering  stroUingly, 
Into  the  ante-room,  shady  and  cool ; 

Proving  convincingly. 

Mimicking  mincingly. 
Magnates  and  stagnates  that  whirl  in'  the  pool. 

N  2 
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TojJDjS  delicioiisly, 

Tn^sing  malidously, 
GloTOB  that  are  'sizes'  and  stick  to  her  hands; 

Showing  right  gradously. 

Not  ostentatiously. 
Destitute  fingers  awaiting  commands. 

Champaigning  sippingly, 

Nibblmg  up  trippingly. 
Biscuits  and  ices  and  jelly  and  cream  ; 

Laughiug  melodiously, 

PicturiDg  odiously. 
Bachelor  habits  and  serfdom  supreme. 

Looking  up  poutingly. 

Looking  down  doubtingly, 
Conning  her  card  with  a  woebegone  glance ; 

Yielding  unwillingly. 

Answering  chillingly. 
Withering  the  Gaptam  who  claims  her  to  dance. 

Fanning  ferociously. 

Grumbling  precociously. 
Seeking  a  rest  after  whirligig  brief; 

Lecturing  icingly. 

Smiling  enticingly. 
Making  me  slink  round  the  wall  like  a  thief. 

Bising  up  buoyantly, 

Breathing  out  joyantly, 
'  Dear  Mr.  Bobinson,  what  a  relief!' 

Sparkling  so  wittily. 

Moving  so  prettily. 
Filling  my  heart  with  an  exquisite  grief. 

Leaning  recliningly. 

Starting  repiningly. 
Horrid  announcement,  '  The  carriage  is  here ;' 

Pausing  coquettishly. 

Hurrying  pettishly. 
Gouty  papa  holds  the  horses  so  dear. 

Argued  litigiously. 

Treasured  religiously. 
Now,  in  my  memory's  innermost  hall. 

Dearest  Floretta, 

I'll  never  forget  a 
Phase  of  the  rapture  that  night  at  the  ball. 

J.  C.  B. 
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WHAT  mysterious  influence  is  it 
that  natnially  invests  the 
miller's  daughter  .with  an  amount 
of  romance  and  charm  denied,  a 
jn-iori,  to  the  girl-children  of  the 
grocer,  the  shoemaker,  or  even  the 
oom-dealer?  These  latter  ladies 
have  to  achieye  their  honours;  they 
must  cultiyate  their  attractions; 
they  must  show  fair  cause  why  they 
shaJl  be  considered  beautiful,  grace- 
fdl,  verse-inspiring.  But  the  miller's 
daughter  is  Dom  to  a  certain  rank 
as  inevitably  as  the  earl's ;  and  the 
one  is  a  beauty  just  as  the  other  is  a 

'  lady,* by  courtesy,  if  by  nothing 

else.  Unlike  Audrey,  the  gods  have 
made  her  poetical ;  she  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  keep  the  place  which  a 
kind  and  partial  &te  has  allotted 
her. 

Now  Phoebe  Staunton  was  one  of 
this  privileged  class,  who  was  also 
magnanimously  independent  of  her 
prifileges.  I  mean,  that  even  had 
she  not  been  the  miller's  daughter, 
she  would  still  have  commanded  a 
position  in  her  own  small  but  suffi- 
cient world,  as  being  very  pretty, 
very  vivacious,  and  very  charming. 
After  this,  it  may  be  needless  to  add, 
that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  she  was 
a  most  mischievous  and  inveterate 
flirt.  Vivacity  and  intelligence, 
combined  with  unusual  good  looks, 
always  take  this  fi&tal  direction,  I 
have  observed,  among  only  partially 
cultivated  young  ladies  in  whatever 
rank  of  life.  Uneducated,  Phoebe 
was  not;  for  she  was  quick  and 
clever,  and  had  won  a  good  many 
prizes,  and  acquired  some  amount 
of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge 
during  three  years  at  boarding 
school.  But  as  regards '  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,'  to 
speak  didactically,  they  were  at 
present  in  a  very  crude  and  unde- 
veloped state  in  Miss  Staunton. 
She  had  had  an  unwholesomely 
prosperous  life  through  aa  many  of 
those  nineteen  years  as  she  could 
remember;  for  her  mother  died 
when  she  waa  an  in&nt,  and  her 
aunt  Charlotte,  who  then  came  to 
supply  the  place  of  housekeeper  at 


the  mill,  had  consistently  spoiled 
her  brother's  youngest  child  ever 
since.  So  did  the  miller  himself; 
and  although  her  brothers  teased 
her  after  the  manner  of  boys  during 
their  earlier  years,  they,  too,  gave 
in  more  or  less  to  the  little  witch's 
fascinations  when  they  came  home 
for  occasional  visits  after  they  were 
severally  established  in  the  world. 
Added  to  this,  she  was  the  belle  of 
her  native  village— her  title  ac- 
knowledged by  acclamation  by  all 
the  disengaged  young  men  and  im- 
partial older  ones  of  Cotover,  and 
only  disputed  by  those  ladies,  lovers, 
and  suborned  husbands  and  fathers, 
whose  opposition,  in  fiEU^,  only  served 
to  confirm  the  distinction.  Thus 
being  indulged,  praised,  and  thought 
much  of  on  all  hands,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  Phoebe  Staimton  bid  &ir  to 
strike  on  that  rock  of  self-esteem,  self- 
wUl,  and  selfishness  in  general,  that 
has  caused  so  many  well-begun 
voyages  to  result  in  disaster  and 
distress.  That  she  was  not  utterly 
selfish, — that  she  had  her  happy 
seasons  of  generous  thoughtfulness 
for  others,  and  even  of  comparative 
humility  regarding  herself,  must  be 
held  as  vastly  creditable  to  the 
sweetness  of  her  nature. 


which  circumstances  had  certainly 
done  their  utmost  to  spoil,  so  far. 

Now  for  her  lovers.  Without 
counting  those  admirers  whom  in- 
equality of  fortune  or  diffidence  of 
deposition  kept  at  a  distance,  she 
had,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  several 
devoted  aspirants  to  her  favour,  who 
each  and  all  waited,  it  is  supposed, 
not  so  much  for  any  sign  to  be 
shown  of  special  preference  for  his 
individual  self,  but  in  the  hope  that 
his  rivals  might  either  be  sent  off, 
or  retire  of  their  own  accord  from 
what  seemed  a  hopeless  si^ge.  It 
appeared  that  neither  of  these  young 
men  could  summon  courage  to 
declare  his  affection  to  a  damsel  who 
BO  recklessly  scattered  both  smiles 
and  frowns  among  her  victims, 
now  raising  one  of  them  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  by  giving 
him  a  flower  from   her  ganlen— 
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asking  him  to  train  for  her  a  re- 
triever or  a  starling,  or  entreating 
his  opinion  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  pink,  or  blue,  or  lilac 
ribbons  in  her  new  bonnet ;  and  the 
very  next  time  of  meeting,  perhaps, 
ignoring  the  hapless  youth  s  claims 
on  her  attention  altogether,  or  snub- 
bing him  at  every  remark  with  that 
decisive  trenchancy  of  diction  which 
is  generally  forthcoming  in   such 


From  nineteen  to  twenty,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-one,  thus  it  was 
with  Phoebe.  And  then,  interested 
friends  b^gan  to  remark  that  Miss 
Staunton  had  better  look  about 
her;  it  might  be  wise  to  make  up 
her  mind  in  good  time ;  to  choose 
while  she  had  the  power  of  choice ; 
to  remember  the  story  of  the  crooked 
stick,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  For,  as  may  bo 
inferred,  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
primitive  community  of  Ck)tover, 
twenty-one  was  considered  rather  a 
mature  age  for  a  woman  to  be  still 
disengaged ;  and  indeed,  in  a  year 
or  two  she  would  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  that  honourable  title  of 
old  maid,  which  in  these  days,  and 
in  a  more  sophisticated  state  of 
society,  is  indefinitely  postponed  to  a 
much  later  period  of  existence. 

Nevertheless,  the  miller's  daughter 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry.  One  by 
one,  most  of  her  earlier  devotees  had 
dropped  oflF,  it  is  true;  but  their 
places  had  been  supplied  by  new 
ones,  and  there  was  no  falling-off  in 
the  actual  number  of  adorers. 
Moreover,  one  who  had  been  among 
the  first  still  remained  constant, — 
patiently  waiting  on  her  smiles  and 
frowns  now  as  he  had  done  any 
time  during  these  two  years,  appa- 
rently unshaken  by  rebuflfe,  un- 
wearied by  suspense,  evincing  a 
courage  and  a  long-sufiering  endu- 
rance, worthy,  it  must  be  said,  of  a 
better  cause. 

But  in  more  respects  than  one 
David  Pierce  was  considered  by  his 
neighbours  to  be  very  queer  and 
unaccountable,  which  epithets,  in 
other  places  than  Cotover,  often  only 
signify  that  the  object  thereof  is 
widely  different  from,  and  pjBrhaps 
superior  to  the  jury  which  brings  in 
the  verdict  on  mm.  In  the  present 
case,  the  fiicts  briefly  were  that  this 


young  man,  being  an  orphan,  with- 
out relives  or  friends,  save  those 
he  had  made  for  himself,  had  gra- 
dually worked  his  way  from  the 
position  of  'odd  boy'  at  Squire 
Faversham's  farm,  till  he  now  filled 
the  responsible  office  of  manager  and 
general  overseer ;  that  his  st^y  in- 
tegrity and  clear-headed  intelligence 
made  him  unusually  valued  by  hifi 
employer;  and  that  his  quiet  and 
studious  tastes  caused  him  to  pass 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  either  in 
his  own  home,  or  at  the  one  or  two 
houses  where  dwelt  his  particular 
friends.  The  miller  had  been  one 
of  these  for  many  years  before 
Phcebe  came  on  the  scene  in  any 
other  character  than  as  a  spoiled 
child,  to  be  petted  and  played  with 
by  him  as  by  the  rest  of  her  father's 
visitors.  Then  came  an  interreg- 
num of  three  years  chiefly  passed  at  a 
school  in  the  county  town,  and  then 
the  young  lady  came  home  'for 
good,'  and  to  enter  on  that  career  of 
conquest  which  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  and  David  Pierce  gave 
in  his  allegiance  at  once,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  irrevocably. 

Not  that  he  obtruded  his  attentions 
on  the  capricious  lady  of  his  love 
with  the  busy  perseverance  of  his 
rivals.  An  occasional  looker-on 
might  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  lover  in  this  one 
among  Phopbe's  many  suitors.  But 
she  knew  the  extent  of  her  power 
over  him  well  enough,  and  used  it, 
too,  with  artful  discretion,  always 
keeping  well  within  its  limits, 
during  those  two  years.  She  knew 
her  power  over  him ; — ^but  she  was 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
power  over  himself.  As  yet,  she 
had  not  forced  him  to  exert  it 

Once  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
about  a  very  sentimental  poem  in 
the  local  newspaper,  she  hesard  Mr. 
Pierce  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
however  patient  a  lover  might, 
could,  or  should  be  while  there 
was  hope  for  him,  no  man  worthy 
the  name  would  spend  his  feelings 
and  waste  his  life  m  sighing  after  a 
girl  whom  he  believed  to  prefer  some- 
body else.  Phoebe  took  no  verbal 
notice  of  this  statement ;  but  she  re- 
gistered it  in  that  restioBs  little  brain 
of  hers,  together  with  the  resolve  to 
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put  ihe  gentleman's  biurdihood  to  the 
test  one  day.  Not  that  she  wished  to 
make  him  miserable  out  and  out, 
and  for  long  together,  bnt  just  to  let 
him  feel  that  it  wasn't  so  easy  to 
shake  off  the  chains  he  had  worn  so 
long,  and  which,  indeed,  she  was 
aware,  had  hitherto  hung  more 
lightly  on  him  than  on  the  other 

Sretenders  to  her  fevour.    It  would 
o  him  no  harm  to  pull  them  a  little 
tighter ;  it  would  only  make  him  all 

the  happier  afterwards,  when 

To  tins  effect  ran  Miss  Staunton's 
meditations ;  and  although  she  did 
not  pursue  them  to  a  more  definite 
conclusion,  it  may  perhaps  be  ga- 
thered from  them  thus  far,  that  her 
final  intentions  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Pierce  were  not  of  an  obdurate 
nature.  If  the  truth  could  have  been 
known,  indeed,  it j  would  have  ap- 
peskred  that  so  much  of  her  heart  as 
was  not  choked  up  by  vanity  and  self- 
love  ivas  fairly  devoted  to  David ' 
Pierce.  She  cared  for  him  more  than 
she  knew,  although,  unhappily,  she 
cared  for  her  own  gratification  yet 
a  little  more. 

Of  course,  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanting— it  never  is— of  car- 
rying out  a  malignant  plan.  At 
Chrisimas,  one  of  her  brothers 
brought  with  him  a  friend— a  fellow- 
clerk— to  swell  the  circle  which 
annually  gathered  round  the  miller's 
hospitable  table.  Of  this  circle, 
Bftvid  for  years  past  had  always 
formed  one;  and  it  had  been  a 
happy  time  for  him,  to  which  he 
looked  forward  weeks  beforehand 
with  more  eagerness  than  most 
people  would  have  believed  him 
capable  of  £aeling.  The  Christmas- 
eve  fireside  talk  was  so  pleasant, 
and  Phcebe  looked  so  pret^  and  so 
sweet  sitting  over  her  work  at  the 
table,  and  putting  in  a  saupy  word 
now  and  then.  Then  on  Christmas 
morning,  he  walked  beside  her  to 
church— a  process  which  by  some 
mental  association  always  seemed 
to  him  peculiarly  satisfoctory  and 
delightful  Besides,  Phoebe  was 
g^rally  her  better  self  at  these 
times:  what  earnestness  there  was 
in  her  nature  seemed  then  to  get  the 
better^  for  a  brief  space,  of  the 
girlie^  frivolity  that  was  generally 
uppermost     And    then    followed 


the  walk  after  service,  if  it  wa»  fine] 
and  the  early  dinner  at  the  mill,  and 
the  long  evening  that  yet  seemed  so 
short  to  him,  ending  in  games,  and 
singing,  and  dancing,  and  snap- 
dragon, and  such  seasonable  fes- 
tivities, in  all  of  which  to  take  part 
implied  being  brought  into  more 
intimate  contact  than  usual  with 
fair  Phcebe. 

Christmas  had  thus  been  a  happy 
season  to  David  Pierce.  This  time, 
however,  it  was  destined  to  be  very 
different.  Eobert  Staunton's  friend, 
Mr.  Ellis,  was  a  most  interesting 
young  man.  He  was  pale,  thin,  tall, 
and  had  recently  recovered  from  a  se- 
rious illness,  which  had  left  him  stUl 
something  of  an  invalid.  Eobert  de- 
clared he  was  given  to  writing  poe- 
try as  well  as  reading  it ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  pleasant  manners, 
was  gentlemanlike  and  conversible, 
and  able  to  make  himself  unassum- 
ingly agreeable  at  the  mill,  inso- 
much that  his  cordial  host  declared 
him  to  be  a  right-down  good  sort  of 
chap,  spite  of  his  being  so  sickly; 
and  Aunt  Charlotte  *  took '  to  him,  • 
with  that  kind  of  protective  tender- 
ness which  is  entirely  legitimate  in  an 
elderly  though  unmarried  lady  with 
grey  curls  and  a  cap,  towards  a 
young  gentleman  with  weak  lungs 
and  a  cough.  But  it  was  quite  a 
different  thing  when  Phoebe  began 
to  show  a  similar  interest  in  their 
guest,  and  took  to  ^ying  him 
tiioughtfol  little  attentions,  which, 
although  justifiable  on  broad  princi- 
ples of  benevolence,  on  the  score  of 
his  health,  admitted  also  of  a  ten- 
derer interpretation  that  two  parties 
concerned  imfortunately  did  not  fail 
to  attach  thereto.  Charles  Ellis  him- 
self, though  not  suffering  from  over- 
weening conceit,  and  David  Pierce, 
slow  as  he  forced  himself  to  be  in 
making  up  his  mind  on  the  momen- 
tous subject — ^these  two,  at  last  ar- 
rived at  tiie  same  conclusion,  carry- 
ing such  different  emotions  to  their 
separate  breasts.  Not  that  even  to 
the  former  it  brought  unmitigated 
satisfaction, — for  he  knew  himself 
too  poor  and  too  proud  to  ask  the 
rich  miller  for  his  only  daughter, 
and  also,  irresistibly  charming  as 
that  daughter  had  made  herself  to 
him,  there  was  a  certain  young  lady 
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resident  at  Islington  whom,  until 
now,  he  had  silently  thought  the 
most  perfect  of  her  sex,  and  conld 
not  entirely  dismiss  from  his  ten- 
derest  thoughts,  even  under  his  pre- 
sent circumstances.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  make  fair  copies  of  divers 
fragmentary  verses,  substituting  the 
name  of  Phoebe  for  that  of  Alice,— 
but  he  was  hardly  satisfied  with  the 
result,— although  the  new  name 
fitted  into  the  metre  perfectly,  in  all 
except  one  burst  of  admiration  in 
which  he  had  desired  to  be  a  king 
that  he  might  offer  her  a  marble 

Ealace,  fit  dwelling  for  the  majesty  of 
er  his  noble,  queenly ^No,  Phoebe 

would  not  lend  itself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  rhyme,  on  that  occasion ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  constrained  to  ad- 
mit that  the  preceding  epithets 
scarcely  applied  to  the  gay,  bloom- 
ing, active  country  girl;  and  his 
thoughts  reverted  with  something 
like  tender  compunction  to  her  who 
till  now  had  reigned  sole  sovereign 
of  his  affections.  If  he  had  as  good 
reason  to  believe  in  her  preference 
as  Miss  Staunton  had  taken  pains  to 
assure  him  of  hers,  he  could  not  but 
own  to  himself  that  his  heart  would 
not  hesitate  between  the  two. 
Phoebe  was  very  pretty,  very  win- 
ning,— he  acknowledged  her  charms 
— but  his  taste  did  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  darker  eyes,  a  taller  figure,  a 
more  stately  style,  than  that  of  the 
miller's  daughter, — ^if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  choose. 

Thus  it  is  that  no  climax  and 
crash  of  proposal,  and  conaequent 
rejection,  interrupted  the  suave  cur- 
rent of  Miss  Phoebe's  flirtation.  In 
fiact,  things  were  in  an  unusual  posi- 
tion. It  appeared  as  if  the  lady 
were  destined  to  make  those  ad- 
vances she  had  till  now  been  wont  to 
meet,  kindly  or  coyly,  as  the  case 
might  be,  from  one  and  all  the 
swains  honoured  by  her  notice.  It 
is  impossible  to  justify  Miss  Staim- 
ton,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  seek  to 
do  so ;  but  in  simple  justice  to  her, 
arrant  coquette  and  thoughtless 
little  simpleton  as  she  was,  it  ought 
to  be  said  that  this  very  shyness  and 
tendency  to  retreat  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  hindered  her  from 
being  aware  of  the  full  force  of  her 
own  behaviour  or  from  seeing  tho 


direction  in  which  she  was  drifting, 
day  after  day. 

An  interested  looker-on,  however, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  it,  and  the 
conviction  grew  till  it  became  deeply 
rooted  in  David  Pierce's  mind,  that 
Phoebe  Staunton  at  last  loved  as  she 
had  never  loved  before,  and  that  the 
pale,  romantic-looking  Londoner  had 
touched  and  fairly  won  the  heart 
which  had  proved  so  obstinately  in- 
vulnerable to  the  most  ardent  and 
long-continued  attacks,  till  now. 
Unlucky  Phoebe !  She  exulted  when 
she  saw  David's  brown  cheek  grow 
pale,  and  his  eyes  cloud  with  some- 
thing that  might  be  either  sorrow  or 
anger,  at  words  or  ways  of  hers  that 
appeared  significant  of  her  interest 
in  her  new  acquaintance.  She  felt 
triumphant  even,  when  he  excused 
himself  from  coming  to  their  usual 
Twelfth  Night  party,  of  which  he 
had  been  one  any  time  these  seven 
years. 

*  Why— what's  amiss  !*  the  nailler 
said,  opening  -his  eyes  wide,  and  for 
the  first  time  admitting  to  his  peace- 
ful mind  the  supposition  that  some- 
thing might  be  not  altogether 
*  straight '  with  his  much-loved  and 
valued  young  friend.  *  David  not 
coming  o'  Twelve  Night !  I  never 
heard  such  trash.  Write  off  to  him 
immediate,  Phoebe,  and  tell  him 
we'll  none  such  vagaries.  Might  as 
well  tell  me  we're  t*  have  no  cake  as 
no  David.' 

*  But,  father,  if  he  don't  want  to 
come  there's  no  need  to  beg  and  pray 
for  his  company,  is  there?'  Phoebe 
poutingly  observed.  To  which  Mr. 
Staunton  rephed  with  a  very  ob- 
vious wink,  intended  to  be  sly  and 
covert,  and  addressed  to  no  one  in 
particular. 

'  Oho !  That's  the  way  ot  it,  is  it? 
Well  then,  my  lass,  if  thou'st  feelins 
agin'  writin  to  him  to  ax  him  to 
think  better  on  it, — let  a  be,  let  a  be. 
I'll  rout  him  up,  never  fear;  I'll 
make  it  all  even.' 

And  although  his  daughter  at 
this  shook  herself  like  an  offended 
pigeon,  and  declared  that  she  didn't 
fear,— and  she'd  no  feelins,  the 
miller  remained  comfortably  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  some 
little  tiff  had  arisen  between  the  two, 
more  indicative  of  affection  than  any- 
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thing  else^and  that  after  all,  Phoebe 
and  David  roere  likely  to  make  a 
match  of  it,  just  as  he  desired. 

David's  own  manner  and  David's 
words,  however,  speedily  put  this 
idea  to  flight  Quietly,  but  steadily, 
he  resisted  his  old  friend's  persua- 
sion, and  made  him  understcuidthat 
his  decision  was  unalterable.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  serious  business 
on  hand,  just  now,  and  needed  time 
for  thought  concerning  future  ar- 
rangements of  great  moment  to  him. 
In  a  week  or  two  he  should  tell  him 
more,  when  more  was  definitely  de- 
cided. And  the  miller  went  back,  a 
graver  man ;  impressed,  he  hardly 
knew  why,  with  the  idea  of  some- 
thing being  wrong— but  utterly  at 
sea  as  to  what  it  was,  or  how  to  set 
it  right  again. 

January  went  on.  Bobert  and  his 
friend  had  returned  to  London,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  mill  had  resumed 
the  quiet  way  of  life  always  broken 
into  by  the  festivities  of  Christmas. 
And  now  Phoebe  began  to  wonder, 
with  a  gradually  increasing  ache  of 
the  heart,  why  David  kept  away  so 
persistently.  Was  he  offended? 
Was  he  so  much  hurt  at  her  beha- 
viour? Was  he  actually  showing 
resentment?  And  even  at  this  point, 
incorrigible  Phoebe  felt  an  instant's 
emotion  almost  like  gratification,  in 
the  idea  that  she  had  so  swayed  this 
man  from  his  habitual  sober  .tran- 
quiUily  of  feeling.  She  would  mako 
it  all  right,  the  very  next  time  she 
saw  him,  she  promised  herself. 

That  event  took  place  on  a  soft 
early  February  morning,  as  she  was 
walking  in  the  villaga  The  grey- 
sky,  the  green  earth,  all  looked  as  i£ 
lelentingly  dreaming  of  spring.  The 
birds  twittered,  the  first  buds, 
.  doomed  to  be  nipped  by  sundry  ill- 
timed  frosts  and  east  winds,  clouded 
the  outlines  that  had  been  so  clear 
and  sharp,  of  willow,  thorn,  and 
chestnut  branches.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain tender  pathos  in  the  atmosphere 
of  such  a  day,  which  the  spirit— es- 
peciaUy  if  it  be  young  and  feminine 
— must  be  very  obtuse  to  resist. 
Phoebe's  meditations  were  gentler 
and  sweeter  than  usual ;  and  when, 
lifting  her  eyes,  she  saw  David  a 
little  way  off  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  her  heart  beat,  and  her  eyes 


grew  lustrous  with  an  eager  earnest- 
ness that  they  had  scarcely  ever 
been  called  on  to  express  through  all 
her  life  before.  He  was  walking  to- 
wards her,  but  to  her  dismay,  just  as 
he  came  within  speaking  distance, 
he  turned  down  a  bye  lane  leading 
to  the  fields.  Evidently,  she  thought, 
he  did  not  see  her ;  and  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  she  did  what 
a  month  before  she  would  have  con- 
sidered utterly  impossible  and  not 
to  be  dreamed  of— she  actually  cross- 
ed the  road,  quickened  her  pace, 
hurried  after  him,  and  when  she  was 
near  enough  arrested  his  attention 
and  his  progress  by  calling  'Mr. 
Pierce!'  in  a  clear,  though  rather 
trembling  little  voice. 

He  turned  round,  and  by  the  look 
of  his  face  she  felt  assured  that  ho 
had  seen  her,  and  that  he  must  have 
purposely  tried  to  avoid  her.  But 
he  took  her  extended  hand  gravely 
and  kindly,  asked  after  all  at 
home,  and  then  appeared  to  have 
said  all  he  had  to  say.  Phoebe, 
however,  was  not  in  that  position ; 
and  dthough  she  was  disconcerted, 
perplexed — even  a  little  frightened 
— she  was  bent  on  'making  it  all 
right,'  and  summoned  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  inquire,  reproachfully, 
why  he  hadn't  been  to  see  them  for 
Belong? 

Tve  been  very  busy.  I've  been 
working  early  and  late,*  David  re- 
plied. 

*  But  you'll  come  soon,  won't  you  V 
the  young  lady  urged.  *  Do  como 
soon.  We've  missed  you  so  much 
all  this  time.' 

'You're  very  kind,'  he  answered 
steadily  and  seriously,  both  as  to 
voice  and  look,  'but  the  fiact  is 
I'm  still  very  much  engaged;  I 
really  find  no  time  just  now  for 
visiting.' 

'That  means  you  don't  care  to 
find  time  to  come  and  see  us,' 
Phoebe  said,  and  coloured  crimson 
when  she  found  that  he  attempted 
no  denial  of  the  charge.  The  inter- 
val of  silence  was  awkward  enough, 
and  things  looked  desperate.  Phoebe 
was  already  quite  at  the  end  of  her 
resources.  It  was  not  at  all  by 
design,  but  only  on  the  sudden  in- 
stinct of  the  moment,  that  now, 
holding  out  her  hand  again  as  she 
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wished  him  good-byo—ehe  dropped 
her  eyes,  and  added  timidly — 

'  We're  friends,  aren't  we?' 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure/  he  replied,  with 
manful  readiness,  looking  down  at 
the  pretty  blushing  £eu36,  with  an 
expression  in  his  own  that  even  had 
she  seen  it,  poor,  foolish  Phcebe 
would  not  have  known  how  to  trans- 
late. 

'And  you're  not  going  to  give  up 
old  ways,  are  you?*  she  went  on, 
little  guessing  in  what  sense  the 
words  were  understood  by  him. 
'  Oh,  please  don't!'  and  for  an  instant 
she  glanced  entreatingly  at  him ; '  it 

would  make  me  so  unhap so 

uncomfortable  if  I  thought ' 

'But  don't  think,  don't  believe 
anything  of  the  kind,'  David  said^ 
st«gwiily.  '  Why,  Phcebe,  you  know 
I  wouldn't  make  you  unhappy  for 
the  whole  world — ^and  you  shall 
never  have  cause  to  be,  on  my  ac- 
count, please  Heaven.' 

He  spoke  in  a  new  tone  now,  full 
of  courage  and  cheerfulness;  and 
when  she  fairly  looked  up,  Phcebe 
saw  that  his  face  was  bright  and 
cheery  as  his  voice.  And  yet,  some- 
how, she  felt  that  all  was  not  right 
— not,  that  is  to  say,  as  she  wished. 
She  was  altogether  puzzled,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  her  to  appear  altogether 
satisfied. 

'  I'm  so  glad !'  she  said,  and  then 
they  shook  hands,  and  parted. 

'  Poor  child,  she  partly  guesses ; 
but  she'  — he  thought — 'doesn't 
know.  I  hope  she  never  will  know 
how  much  I * 

He  was  still  in  love,  and  of  course 
whatever  Phoebe  said  or  did  was 
good  and  admirable,  and  every- 
thing was  twisted  about  to  come  to 
that  conclusion.  He  thought  her 
timid  appeal  to  her  old  friend  very 
touching  and  sweet;  and  finally, 
he  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  to 
set  her  tender  heart  at  rest,  while  he 
walked  on  to  his  abode,  just  now  a 
scene  of  some  considerable  oonfii- 
sion  and  discomfort,  as  houses  are 
apt  to  be  while  in  the  transition 
stage  between  one  tenant  and 
another. 

As  yet,  however,  it  was  only 
known  to  one  or  two  that  David 
Pierce  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 


Gotover,  and  England  also.  He 
had  agreed  to  join  young  Mr.  Faver- 
sham,  who  was  going  to  Australia, 
there  to  become  landowners  and 
farmers  on  their  own  account.  But 
as  he  d^ired  to  leave  the  place 
where  he  had  lived  so  long  without 
causing,  or  at  any  rate,  witnessing 
that  'sensation'  which  such  an 
event  was  sure  to  cause  in  the  stir- 
less  country  village,  he  had  kept 
the  fact  a  secret,  intending  thus  to 
avoid  all  formal  feurewells  and 
curious  inquiries  from  Mends  and 
acquaintances. 

It  was  only  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  which  chanced  also  to 
be  the  eve  of  last  St  Valentine's 
Day,  that  he  went  up  to  the  mill. 
Phoebe,  as  fate  would  have  it, 
chanced  to  be  out,  and  he  persuaded 
himself  he  was  glad  of  it— glad  to 
be  spared  the  Irial  of  consciously 
looking  on  her  for  the  last  tinoie,  at 
least  for  many  years.  He  and  his 
good  friend  the  miller  had  a  long 
talk,  and  parted  at  last,  more  con- 
vinced of  one  another's  Ixue-hearted 
worth,  perhaps,  than  ever  they  had 
been  before.  Unwonted  moisture 
stood  in  old  Staunton's  eyes  as  ho 
wrung  David's  hand,  and  wished 
him  good  speed. 

'I'd  thought  to  ha'  had  you  hard 
by—a  sort  o'  extra  son,  like,  to  th' 
end  o'  my  days,'  he  said  brokenly ; 
'but  it  wam't  to  be,  and  ifs  no 
good,  but  bad  for  us  to  murmur. 
And  if  it's  best  for  yourself,  David, 
Pm  not  the  man  to  wish  things 
otherways:  and  so  good-bye  f  ye, 
and  God  bless  ye !' 

Phcebe  never  in  her  life  will  for- 
get her  coming  home  that  night. 
The  news  was  at  once  announced, 
which  made  her  feel  for  a  moment 
as  if  she  had  been  shot— so  sudden, 
so  stunning  and  bewildering  was 
the  blow.  As  well  as  she  could, 
she  kept  up  appearances,  however ; 
and,  in  fact,  her  father,  too  frank 
and  direct  himself  to  suspect  the 
possibility  of  his  daughter  being 
otherwise,  was  quite  hurt  at  her 
apparent  indifference  to  their  old 
friend's  departure  from  amongst 
them. 

'  I  doubt  ye're  a  bit  over  gay  and 
careless,  Phoebe. .  Ye  might  have 
more  heart,  child.     Sometimes  it 
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seems  as  though  what  you  hud 
of  itf  was  asleepj  or  summat  And  I 
did  hope  that  the  yeiy  man  to  wake 
it  up,  like,  was  him  that's  not 
coming  near  ns  no  more,  now.  But 
don't  ciy,PhcEbe ;  I'm  not  angry  wi' 
ye,  lass.  "We  can't  help  onr  feelins, 
I'm  aware;  and  I'm  not  blamin'  ye 
for  what's  not  your  fault ;  let  alone 
he  never  made  up  to  ye  like 
other  young  fellers.  But  he's  the 
best  of  'em  all— the  best  of  'em 
aU!' 

It  was  an  era  in  PhcBbe's  life. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  pangs  like 
these;  never  had  she  found  it  so 
difficult  to  keep  back  all  sign  of  the 
emotion  struggling  within  her; 
never  before  had  she  longed  so 
eagerly,  so  cravingly,  to  be  alone. 
When  she  went  to  her  room  for  the 
night,  she  locked  her  door,  threw 
herself  on  her  bed,  and  wept  bit- 
terly— bitterly ;  feeling  more  hope- 
less, more  humble,  more  ashamed, 
than,  a  week  or  two  ago,  could  have 
seemed  possible  to  the  lighthearted, 
admired,  indulged  little  beauty. 

Nerb  morning  she  arose,  pale,  im- 
refreshed,  and  went  down  stairs,  and 
out  into  the  garden,  that  the  fresh  air 
might  revive  her  into  something 
more  like  herself.  With  a  sad,  im- 
potent gaze,  her  eyes  instinctively 
sought  the  pretty  pastoral  hill,  on 
the  further  slope  of  which  stood 
David's  old  home — his  home  no 
more.  Already  he  had  left  it;  he 
was  to  start  at  early  dawn,  he  had 
told  her  father,  and  her  &ther  had 
told  her.  Phoebe  had  learned  to 
feel,  truly,  as  she  stood  under  the 
lilac  trees  that  seemed  to  shiver  in 
the  cold  morning  breeze,  looking 
out  on  the  landscape  that  was  now 
so  empty,  so  blank.  She  had  alto- 
gether forgot  what  day  it  was. 
When  she  went  into  breakfast,  the 
rosy-cheeked  maid  came  to  her, 
with  mouth  outstretched  in  a  broad 
smile. 

'  There's  four  of  'em  for  you,  Miss 
Phoebe,'  she  announced,  as  she 
handed  them  to  her;  'and  I've  got 
one  from  that  Tom,  I  guess,  lake 
his  hnpidence  to  send  a  fat  cook  to 
me,  hain't  it,  miss?* 

And  Phoebe  had  to  inspect,  with 
what  intelligenoe  and  sympathy  she 
ooold  muster,  the  highly-coloured 


picture  alluded  to,  with  its  ironical 
verse  underneath. 

'Never  mind,  Sally,'  she  con- 
solingly said,  as  she  left  her,  '  you 
know  he's  very  fond  of  you  all  the 
time ;  it's  only  for  mischief  he  tries 
to  vex  you.' 

And  then  sighing,  she  thrust  her 
own  share  of  the  day's  harvest  into 
her  pocket,  without  even  looking  at 
it.  All  her  old  eiyoyment  in 
them,  her  pleased  vanity,  her  petty 
triumph — were  quite  gone.  There 
was  no  room  for  such  feelings  in  her 
aching  heart ;  poor,  unhappy,  sorely- 
punished  Phoebe  I 

Not  till  quite  late  in  the  dreary, 
lagging  day,  did  she  draw  her 
crumpled  correspondence  from  her 
pocket,  and  proceed  carelessly  to 
inspect  it  But,  with  what  a  leap 
of  the  heart— what  a  flash  in  the 
dim  eyes— what  a  sudden  eagerness 
of  the  fingers  did  she  fasten  on  one, 
the  most  ordinary-looking,  the  only 
non-ornamented  missive  of  the  four. 

It  was  his  writing.  Actually,  he 
had  sent  to  her,  as  usual  I  For, 
in  feet,  it  had  been  one  of  the  very 
few  ostensibly  lover-like  attentions 
he  had  permitted  himself,  that  every 
year  he  nad  been  wont,  on  Valentine's 
Day,  to  send  her  verses,  carefully 
transcribed,  and  which,  though  less 
brilliantly  and  florally  illustrated 
than  the  rest  of  the  tender  communi- 
cations received  at  the  same  time, 
were,  as  she  had  good  taste  enough 
to  perceive,  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription, and  a  considerably  higher 
order  of  poetry. 

And  now,  had  he  actually  sent 
her  a  last  valentine?  Surely,  all 
could  not  be  over,  then?  She  opened 
it  and  read  :— 

'  Good-bye,  dear  Phcebe;  I  write 
to  you  this  once,  just  to  say  good- 
bye, and  to  make  you  sure  that  there 
is  no  need  to  be  sorry  about  me,  or 
to  have  one  painful  thought  of 
your  old  friend.  Don't  ever  sup- 
pose that  I  shall  not  be  thankful 
and  happy  to  know  of  your  happi- 
ness. I  am  going  into  a  new  life  in 
a  new  country,  with  good  courage 
and  hope.  Never  think  of  me  other- 
wise, when  you  do  think  of  me, 
which  may  be  now  and  then,  as  an 
old  friend^  as  I  said,  who  will  always 
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rejoice  to  know  of  your  •welfare. 
That  is  all.  Gk)od-bye,  and  God 
bless  yon,  Phoebe ! 

'  Your  true  iriend, 

'Da^vidPibece/ 

This  wos  the  letter  that  honest 
David  had,  with  great  pains  and  dif- 
ficulty, succeeded  in  producing, 
with  the  sole  and  simple  idea  of 
putting  Phoebe's  tender  heart  at 
rest  concerning  him.  This,  de- 
spatched in  entire  obliyion  of  the 
particular  day  on  which  it  would 
arrive,  was  the  closing  one  of  that 
series  of  innocent  love-letters  which 
once  a  year  he  had  gratified  himself 
by  sending  under  the  shelt^  of  the 
allowed  license  of  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary. Alas,  poor  Phoebe  I  Too 
late  she  knew  what  she  had  lost; 
too  late  she  understood  how  much 
she  really  cared  for  the  man  she 
had  played  with  and  had  sent  from 
her.  She  reaped  the  sorrow  of 
which  she  herself  had  sown  the 
seeds,  when,  in  the  careless  pride  of 
her  youth,  her  good  looks,  and  her 
untried  prosperity,  she  had  dared 
to  trifle  with  a  true  heart,  and  pre- 
tend to  cast  aside  a  worthy  love. 

Does  any  one  desire  to  hear  that 
her  punishment  was  life-long? 
Though  this  cannot  be  said,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  during  the  two  or 
three  weeks  immediately  following 
that  memorable  Valentine's  Day, 
Phoebe  Staunton  suffered  with  a 
bitterness  and  sharpness  that 
made  the  time  more  fateful  in  its 
influences  on  her  than  all  the  pre- 
vious years  of  her  life  had  been. 
Sadder  and  wiser,  indeed,  she  was ; 
and  tiie  change  from  passive  blank 
sorrow  to  keen  anxiety  that  then 
came  to  her,  was  as  the  climax  to 
her  new  experience  of  the  deeper 
realities  of  feeling. 

A  letter  came  to  the  miller  nearly 
a  month  after  it  was  supposed  David 
had  left  England.  It  was  from  a 
London  doctor,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Pierce  was  there.  He  had  been  un- 
able to  accompany  Mr.  Faversham, 
having  caught  a  fever  a  day  or  two 
before  the  vessel  sailed;  that  the 
fever  had  turned  out  more  serious 
than  was  at  first  expected,  and, 
though  vanquished  at  last,  it  had 


left  him  in  a  veiy  weak  and  pre- 
carious condition;  that  he,  the  doc- 
tor, had  only  now  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  the  name  and  address 
of  a  friend  of  his  patient's,  whom  he 
had  asked  to  come  and  see  him. 
Would  I^ir.  Staunton  come  at  once  ? 

When  Phoebe  learned  all  this,  and 
that  her  father  was  preparing  to 
start  immediately  on  the  long  jour- 
ney, she  went  to  him,  and,  with  her 
X>aie  face  and  earnest  eyes  sufii- 
ciently  emphasizing  the  quiet  words, 
she  said : 

'  Oh,  father !  let  me  go  too !' 

The  miller  looked  at  her,  feirly 
amazed  at  first.  He  was  not  very 
rapid  in  his  perceptions  usually,  but 
a  good  deal  must  have  made  itself 
manifest  to  him,  on  this  occasion,  in 
a  very  brief  space ;  for  that  one  look 
seemed  to  teach  him  all  he  had  to 
learn.  He  took  her  head  between 
his  two  great  hands  and  kissed  her 
forehead,  saying  brokenly : 

'Poor  lass!  my  poor  lass!  How 
come  it  about  so  cross  then  ?  Don't 
fret ;  don't,  love.  Courage,  my  lamb ! 
There,  there  — we'll  go  together — 
we'll  go  together !' 

And  they  went.  And  two  weeks 
after  their  arrival  in  London— two 
weeks  for  the  most  part  spent  by 
Phoebe  in  lonely  anxiety  while  her 
father  was  with  David— she  sent 
him  a  little  letter  by  the  good  mil- 
ler's  hands.  What  that  little  letter 
contained  was  never  known  but  to 
the  writer  and  recipient  thereof;  but 
the  immediate  result  appeared  to 
be,  that  Phoebe  accompanied  her 
fattier  next  time  he  went  to  see  his 
friend,  and  that  David's  convales- 
cence progressed  towards  recoveiy 
more  rapidly  thenceforward.  It  is 
rumoured  that  young  Mr.  Faver- 
sham, if  he  still  waits  David's  ar- 
rival in  Australia,  will,  like  another 
illustrious  emigrant,  'wait  a  long 
time.'  But  it  is  also  currently  re- 
ported that  the  squire  is  only  too 
glad  to  get  his  much- valued  agent 
back  to  his  hill  &rm  again,  and  that 
he  regards  the  disappointment  of 
his  nephew,  in  respect  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
with  that  temperate  regret,  not  to 
say  equanimity,  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eochefoucauld,we  can  always 
bear  other  people's  misfortunes. 


iiwsm  1^  4rtMr  fla^bo.} 
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^,^— *^  Y  imperceptible  stages  I  have  now  arrived 

fi^^^r^SiKjfi^^  at  *^*  fl€©  when  a  lady  is  considered  to  be 

ir£a.  mmmi^y^-  verging  on  '  elderly/  and,  excepting  a  sober 

quadrille  now  and  then,  have  quite  given 
np  dancing.  But  as  I  have  by  no  means 
given  up  looking  on,  and  it  is  not  so  very 
long  since  I  was  as  indefatigable  a  dancer 
as  any  young  damsel  in  her  first  season,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  my  experiences  and 
opinions,  without  being  suspected  of  having 
imbibed  them  in  the  days  when  young  ladies 
wore  their  waists  under  their  armpits  and 
cultivated  a  perpetual  stoop  in  imitation  of 
the  Venus  de  Medici.  In  the  first  place, 
I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  all  the 
young  folks  I  see  whirling  round  like  en- 
raptured teetotums,  went  through  as  much 
as  I  did  in  acquiring  the  art.  At  a  tender 
age  I  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Mr. 
Wright  Owing  to  the  magnificence  of  this  gentleman's  deportment,  and 
the  lehortness  of  his  stature  and  legs,  he  gave  the  impression  of  a  large 
chest,  moving  about  without  any  apparent  means  of  locomotion.  This 
phenomenon,  added  to  a  jetty  mass  of  hair  and  a  huge  moustache  (at 
that  time  an  uncommon  appendage),  invested  him  with  a  ferociiy  fatal  to 
the  p^Lce  of  an  in&nt.  I  was  very  tall  of  my  age,  and  my  parents  and 
guardians,  much  to  my  distress,  were  perpetually  calling  attention  to 
the  &ci  Never  had  the  custom  been  so  offensive  as  now,  when,  Mr.  Wright 
having  called  me  up  before  him,  where  I  stood  very  conscious  of  my 
new  shoes,  my  governess  blandly  said,  '  You  must  excuse  any  little 
shyness  at  first,  Mr.  Wright.  She  has  been  growing  very  fast,  and  is, 
I  fear,  a  little  awkward.  Is  she  not  a  great  girl  for  seven  ?'  Mr.  Wright 
opened  his  mouth,  and,  instead  of  the  ogre-like  tones  I  tremblingly  expected, 
kept  it  opea  in  amazement,  and  said  finally,  in  a  breathless  voice, '  Lor, 
what  a  monster!' 

This  relieved,  but,  at  the  same  time,  embarrassed  me,  which  Mr.  Wright 
perceiving,  he  hastened  to  say,  kindly,  '  Oh !  as  to  awkward,  some  of  the 
exercises  for  grace,  and  perhaps  a  littie  cachouca  dance,  or  something-of- 
that,  will  soon  set  everything  right.  I  think,  my  dear,  we'll  begin  the 
positions  now  directly.' 

We  were  great  friends  from  that  hour;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
performances  were  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  He  never  got  over  the  lengtti 
of  my  strides,  frequently  implored  me  to  let  him  '  see  no  angles,'  and 
always  regarded  me  nervously,  after  one  day  seeing  me  conduct  a  youth, 
aged  nine,  whom  he  had  found  refractory,  through  a  quadrille  in  a  style 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  muscular.  I  did  not  stay  long  under  hun, 
and  as  we  lived  for  ^me  time  in  a  lonely  country  place,  I  soon  forgot 
my  dancing. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  a  lady 
whose  hobby  was  gymnastics.  She  conducted  me  to  a  room  apparently 
fitted  up  with  every  instrument  of  torture.  This  was  the  gymnasium, 
and  here  my  sound  health  and  long  limbs  served  me  in  good  st^d.  I 
soon  rose  to  the  top  of  the  class,  and  could  have  stood  my  ground 
against  most  boys  of  my  age. 

'  Coming  out'  time  at  length  approached,  and  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  I  should  be  brought  to  town  and  enrolled  among  the  pupils  of  Monsieur 
Filbert,  an  eminent  teacher  of  dancing.  One  morning,  my  govemefis  and 
J  arrived  at  one  of  his  class  ropms ;  1,  perfectly  oomfort^ble,  proud  of  my 
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muscles,  and  strong  in  the  belief 
that  I  was  as  upright  as  any  girl  in 
England.    I  thought  M.  Filbert  an 
orc^ary-looking  man  enough,  thin 
and  grave,  with  a  naturally  ugly 
figure.     He  told  me  to  stand  up 
with  the  rest   of  the  pupils,  and 
took   no   more  notice  of  me   till 
the  lesson  was  half  oyer.    I  planted 
myself  in  a  fine  square    position 
and  began   to  dauce  with    much 
energy  and  inward  satis&ction.    I 
soon   found  that  M.  Filbert   was 
not  at  all  slow  to  criticise ;  and  as 
he  passed  me  oyer  in  silence,  I 
felt  that  he  was  satisfied.    Hearing 
him  say  to  a  pale  little  girl  near 
me,  '  Dear  child,  is  your  back  made 
of  jelly?    straighten  it,'  I  imme- 
diately stiffened  my  own  back  with 
military  precision  and  looked  up 
complacently.     M.  Filbert's  sharp 
eye  saw  this  directly,  and  suddenly 
darting  across  the  room,  he  said 
sharply,  '  Do  you  want  to  knock 
me  down.  Miss  Julia!  your  shoulders 
are  in  your  ears,  young  lady.    Bend 
your  knees.    Bend,  bend.     Lower 
still.     Tield.     Eelaz.     Mon  Dieu, 
are  you  made  of  iron?'  It  was  all 
over.    My  confidence  was  wrecked 
and  my   self-possession   yanished. 
A  desolating  sense  that  I  was  a 
rough  country  girl,  who  had  been 
ma&ng  a  spectacle  of  herself,  came 
oyer  me ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
shame,  I  should  haye  cried.    But  I 
swallowed  my  mortification,  and  my 
wounded  pride  took  a  lucky  direc- 
tion, for  I  determined,  cost  what  it 
might,  that  I  would  make  M.  Filbert 
retract  before  he  had  done  with  me. 
I  forced  my  shoulders  down  until 
they  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
off.    I  nearly  fell  on  my  face  in  my 
anxiety  to  bend,  and  I  twisted  my 
unfortunate  arms  in  eyery  possible 
direction.    Seeing  I  waa  really  try- 
ing, the  tyrant  left  me;  still,  how- 
eyer,  repeating  that  I  was  made  of 
iron.    The  next  yictims  he  yisited 
were  two  little  girls,  who  were  also 
there  for  the  first  time.    They  had 
been   wriggling  about    in  a  yery 
mysterious  manner,   and  now  M. 
Filbert    asked   if  they   had   ever 
learned  before.     '  Yes,'  the  elder 
said,  '  Mr.  Down,  at  Lincoln,  taught 
us  for  a  little  while.' 
'  And  did  Brown  at  LincoUi  teach 


you  to  do  all  that  ?'  asked  the  tor- 
mentor. 

'  Ye— e— OS,'  said  the  little  girl, 
uneasily  blushing. 

'Then  don't  do  it  again,  dear 
children ;  but  do  try  to  keep  your 
chins  out  of  your  necks,  and  don't 
walk  on  your  insteps.'  With  this 
advice  he  turned  away  and  cried 
out  to  a  child  who  was  '  poking ' — 

'  Miss  Isabel,  I'll  cut  that  chin  off 
in  a  minute.'  No  one  escaped. 
Presently  we  were  told  we  might  sit 
down  a  little  while,  and  we  ran 
joyfully  to  the  benches,  little  know- 
ing this  was  a  trap  set  to  betray  our 
awkwardness.  Our  backs  were  no 
sooner  turned  than  be  looked  after 
us  like  a  lynx,  and  called  us  aJl 
back  ignominiously,  saying:  'Now 
go  to  your  seats  like  ladies  instead 
of  racing  like  boys  (looking  at  me), 
or  waddling  like  ducks:'  This  last 
was  for  the  Lincoln  young  ladies, 
who  were  round  and  short.  Wo 
spent  three  or  four  minutes  yery 
uneasily,  while  he  inspected  us  and 
made  uncomplimentary  remarks  on 
the  way  we  took  our  seats.  Next  he 
ordered  us  to  stand  up  for  a  quad- 
rille, and  began  to  arrange  us  in 
pairs.  Here  his  active  spirit  caano 
m  with  great  effect  Sisters  were 
wrenched  asunder  and  sent  into  dif- 
ferent sets,  and  one  little  girl,  who 
was  very  prettj  and  coquettish, 
having  declined  the  advances  of  the 
only  little  boy  there,  who  was  timid 
and  devoted  to  her,  M.  Filb^t 
declared  she  should  be  his  owa 
I)artner,  which  was  with  reason  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  positions.  Very 
soon  my  masterly  style  of  action 
drew  M.  Filbert's  attention  to  mo 
again. 

My  arms  were  the  offending 
members  in  the  present  instance. 
It  seemed  they  would  not  bend. 
M.  Filbert,  however,  was  deter- 
mined they  should,  and  he  led  me 
forth  to  the  very  middle  of  the 
room.  After  looking  at  me  until  I 
felt  exquisitely  uneasy,  he  elabo- 
rately explained  the  carriage  it  was 
proper  for  a  lady  habitually  to 
maintain,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
my  own  efforts  and  some  arrange- 
ment on  Ms  part,  bent  me  into  a 
positioQ  not  much  removed  &om 
that  of  a  Chiiiesp  mandarin,  in* 
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eluding  the  bobbing  to  and  fro. 
Forbidding  me  to  stir,  M.  Filbert 
called  the  attention  of  the  whole 
room  to  the  improvement  he  had 
worked,  and  practically  illustrated 
my  usual  appearance,  which  cer- 
tainly did  appear  somewhat  devoid 
of  grace.  He  then  led  me  back  to 
my  place,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to 
relax,  and  I  passed  the  rest  of  the 
time  moving  about  like  a  stately 
Cochin  China  fowl. 

There  was  in  the  class  an  unlucky 
boy  of  fourteen,  whose  appearance 
waa  quite  an  irregularity,  and  who 
never  came  again.  He  has  probably 
not  forgotten  his  experiences. 

The  narrowness  of  his  chest  and 
the  width  of  his  back  gave  great 
offence,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
M.  Filbert  attacked  him  on  the 
subject 

'  Come  here,  my  boy,'  said  he ; '  I 
want  to  see  whether  you've  got  a 
chest.  Why  you  have,  I  declare. 
I  must  see  that,  please ;  throw  it  out ; 
thafs  the  way;  more,  more  still' 
(giving  him  a  sound  blow  in  the 
back). 

*  Oh-h-h,  I  can't  1'  gasped  the  vic- 
tun. 

'Oh!  yes,  you  can«  But  what  is 
this?  Why,  I  do  believe  it  is  the 
waistcoat.  Do  you  think  it  is  the 
waistcoat  ?'  he  asked  in  a  confidential 
tone. 

Then  turning  to  the  room,  with  a 
oonceraed  expression: — 

'  He's  got  such  a  waistcoat,  poor 
fellow,  and  such  a  back,  so  long; 
oh!  dear,  dear,  what  a  length  it  is!' 

The  poor  boy,  overcome  with 
confusion,  put  Ms  hand  on  his  back 
deprecatingly,  whereat  M.  Filbert 
said  with  sympathy : — 

'Yes,  feel  it.    Isn't  it  long?' 

There  was  no  going  to  sleep  under 
M.  Filbert.  He  never  rested  him- 
self, and  he  did  not  allow  any  one 
else  to  do  so.  Very  rarely  he 
would  praise.  If  a  girl  did  well,  he 
seldom  did  more  than  leave  her 
alone ;  but  a  fikult  was  never  passed 
over.  And  y6t,  with  all  this  seve- 
rity, he  had  the  tact  to  make  us  feel 
he  was  in  the  right,  and  there  was 
no  being  angry  with  him.  He  \^as 
specially  merciless  to  the  eldest 
girls,  and  so  I  was  often  rebuked ; 
but  still  I  felt  that  he  appreciated 


any  ef&)rt  I  made  to  please  him,  and 
he  inspired  us  all  wim  a  determina- 
tion never  to  give  in.  In  duo 
course  I  won  my  long-desired 
triumph.  One  day,  quite  suddenly, 
he  announced  that  I  was  one  of  hjs 
best  pupils,  and  was  to  bo  promoted 
to  a  small  class  specially  advanced. 
There  the  lessons  were  pure  enjoy- 
ment, and  I  grieved  much  when  I 
was  taken  from  his  care. 

At  length  the  all-important '  first 
ball '  came  off  and  gave  me  much  to 
reflect  upon.  The  difference  be- 
tween dancing  in  an  orderly  manner, 
with  a  number  of  well-schooled 
young  ladies,  under  the  eye  of  M. 
Filbert,  who  would  have  stopped  us 
had  a  finger  been  out  of  position, 
and  dancing  in  a  crowded  room  with 
a  succession  of  strange  youths,  was 
indeed  striking. 

At  first  I  was  dismayed  at  theur 
utter  independence  of  Filbertian 
rules,  but  soon  grew  amused  at  the 
curious  varieties  they  presented. 
My  first  partner  was  peculiarly 
trying.  An  athletic  partner.  He 
held  me  with  a  grasp  of  iron, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  dance, 
used  me  as  a  missile  of  wrath  with 
which  he  cleared  away  all  obstacles, 
and  by  falling  down,  involved  me 
and  some  others  in  a  disgiuced 
heap.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sen- 
sations on  rising.  I  scarcely  heard 
the  breathless  apologies  of  this  fatal 
man,  and  hurrying  to  a  seat  in  a 
deserted  comer,  I  bowed  a  dismissal 
to  him,  and  felt  I  could  never  again 
appear  in  the  dance. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  me  when  the 
hostess  came  in  with  a  particularly 
bright  and  dapper-looking  stranger, 
whom  she  presented,  and  with  whom 
I  presently  found  myself  dancing. 
What  a  contrast !  This  was  perfect 
delight,  and,  by  some  marvellous 
contrivance,  although  the  ball  was 
crowded,  we  never  seemed  to  come 
near  any  one,  and  always  had  plenty 
of  room.  With  the  zeal  of  a  young 
dancer,  I  did  not  often  want  to  rest, 
yet,  whenever  we  did  stop,  I  always 
found  myself  securely  sheltered 
behind  a  very  broad  pair  of 
shoulders.  That  was  my  first 
experience  of  true  dancing ;  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  sensation. 

My  next  partner  was  of  a  different 
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order.  Ho  was  pale,  and  l)ald,  with 
spectacles,  and  very  red  bony 
Avrists,  and,  after  a  few  turns,  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  that  w^'s 

' Eeview,'  which  contained  an 

able  article  on  the  late  outbreak  of 
cholera,  giving  the  statistics  for  the 
last  ten  years ;  and  whether  I  was 
disposed  or  not  to  accept  the  au- 
thor's views.  This  was  severe  mat- 
ter for  a  ball-room,  and  my  excited 
spirits  were  quite  unable  to  cope 
with  it  From  this,  he  passed  to 
the  last  census  returns,  and  we  soon 
became  so  scientific,  and  danced  so 
dreadfully  out  of  time,  that  I  was 
forced  to  plead  feitigue.  He  was 
succeeded  oy  a  very  timid  young 
man,  who  held  me  at  arm's  length, 
lost  me  several  times,  and  who  had 
nothing  further  to  say,  after  he 
had  asked  me  if  I  walked  much  in 
the  Park  or  whether  I  preferred 
driving.  Later,  I  danced  with  a  nau- 
tical gentleman,  who  was  very  good- 
natui^  and  amusing,  told  me  some 
wonderful  tales,  which  I  implicitly 
lielieved,  and  whose  company  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  feel- 
ing so  much  as  if  on  board  ship 
while  dancing  with  him.  His  move- 
ments were  charmingly  light  and 
smooth ;  but  it  was  surprising  how 
often  we  were  nearly  oflf  our  balance 
and  recovered  again,  what  xmlooked- 
for  lurches  occurred,  and  how  fre- 
quently one  of  his  legs  intruded  into 
other  couples!  I  liked  him  bettor 
than  my  next  partner,  who  was  an 
'elderly  young  man,'  about  forty 
years  of  age,  thoroughly  determined 
to  be  no  more  than  twenty-five.  He 
presented  a  weedy  appearance  and  a 
general  stiffness  of  joint,  had  a  dis- 
appointing way  of  continually  test- 
ing round  on  the  same  ground,  and 
whenever  we  were  knocked  against 
by  passing  couples  seemed  dread- 
fully jarred.  I  thought  him  very 
silent,  and  after  one  turn]  round  the 
room,  he  looked  so  extremely  pale 
that  I  proposed  a  rest,  and  on  his 


suggesting  an  ice,  in  a  faint  voice, 
eagerly  assented  in  the  hoi)e  of  find- 
ing him  a  seat  What  a  mysterious 
fact  it  is,  making  us  suspect  some 
malice  on  the  part  of  hosts  and 
hostesses,  that  the  tallest  men  in  the 
room  invariably  get  paired  witli  the 
shortest  women,  and  vice  versul 
It  is  grievous  to  see  a  poor  fellow 
over  six  feet,  either  carrying  round 
a  little  creature  of  four  feet  nothing, 
or  bending  his  spine  to  a  heart- 
breaking degree!  What  reverses 
that  valorous  httle  man  is  doomed 
to  suffer  who  will  lead  forth  a  vo- 
luminous lady!  How  he  appears 
to  be  hiding  behind  her  skirts,  and, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  pioneer 
her  through  the  dance,  is  fiun  to 
come  out  of  it,  battered  and  humili- 
ated! 

I  often  figured  personally  in  such 
adventures,  for  my  entrance  seemed 
a  signal  for  all  the  little  men  in  the 
room  to  start  up.  When  £ELir]y 
launched  in  a  dance  with  one  of 
these  pigmies  I  was  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  found 
myself  wondering  whether  or  no  I 
should  deliver  hun  up  at  the  end^ 
safe  in  limb. 

These  are  recollections  of  my  own 
dancing  days ;  but  as  I  sit  on  a  rout 
seat  next  to  the  oomet,  I  notice  with 
sorrow  that  its  dear  old  familiar 
snorts  do  not  seem  to  inspire  the 
present  generation,  or  raider  the 
male  portion  of  it,  with  the  old 
ardour. 

How  is  it  that  in  these  days  of 
gymnastics  and  volunteer  corps, 
there  are  so  many  inert  young  gen- 
tlemen, while  there  are  so  many 
young  damsels  longing  for  action? 

As  a  most  interested  and  loving 
looker-on,  I  petition  them  not  to 
give  up  the  old-fashioned  love  of 
dancing,  and  humbly  submit  to 
them,  that  it  may  possibly  be  as 
worthy  a  grace  as  many  they  are  at 
more  pains  to  cultivate. 
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THE  last  words  of  the  morning  ser- 
yioe  rolled  throngh  the  vanlted 
chapel,  the  reverent  pause  followed, 
and  then  we  streamed  into  the  qnad. 
In  doctor's  rohes  onr  venerable 
Head  led  the  way;  after  him  the  sor- 
pliced  fellows ;  &en  in  general  med- 
ley the  nndergradnates  and  the 
newly-fledged  bachelors,  of  whose 
order  I  had  been  dubbed  a  knight 
the  day  before,  in  all  the  fluttenng 
glories  of  long-sleeved  gowns.  It 
was  one  of  Oxford's  bright  June 
mornings,  when  the  gay  sunbeams 
love  to  peep  over  the  high-pitched 
roof  of  the  hall,  and  make  our  old 
battered  walls  smile  again,  and  the 
pigeons  bustle  and  strut  and  bask 
on  the  battlements  with  supreme 
contentment  It  is  the  season 
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dearest  to  all  true  Oxonians.  The 
summer  term  nearly  over,  and  the 
festivities  of  commemoration  close 
at  hand,  even  dons  yield  to  the 
dolce  far  niente.  The  last  pretence  of 
'work'  is  laid  aside,  and  pleasure 
-—calm  and  boisterous,  silent  and 
noisy  —  rules  undisturbed.  Cool 
nooks  up  the  Cherwell,  merry  cricket 
dinners  at  Cowley  or  Bullingden, 
jovial  Nuneham  parties,  claret  and 
cider  cup  flanked  with  ices  and 
sherry  cobbler—these  are  the  joys 
of  the  Oxford  June — these  are  the 
bright  memories  of  unselfish  friend- 
ship and  careless  jollity  which  live 
in  the  heart  of  the  Oxford  man  long 
after  success  or  disappointment, 
duns  or  proctors,  have  faded  to  obli- 
vion. 
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Among  the  olnstering  knots  about 
the  quad,  the  largest  gaQiered 
arouna  the  meeeienger  whose  hands 
were  nimbly  distributing  the  con- 
tents of  the  post-bag.  Many  tain 
away  disappointed ;  many  run  care- 
lessly over  what  they  get;  some 
eagerly  pocket  suspicious  pink  en- 
yelopes  addressed  in  a  highly  angu- 
lar hand;  some  pull  long  faces.  On 
this  morning  I  expected  a  letter,  and 
got  one.  It  was  not  one  of  the  pink 
contrabands,  nor  waa  it  the  blue 
envelope  and  cramped  business 
hand  of  the  dun.  It  waa  no  fleeting 
joy  or  transient  terror.  It  held  my 
fate.  I  tore  it  open  hastily  —  a 
glance  down  the  page  and  over  told 
me  the  worst  My  countenance 
must  haye  reflected  the  wofdl  im- 
port of  the  curt  lines,  for  I  heard  a 
gay  laugh  aboTe,  and  a  ringing  voice 
shouted  *  Why  what  is  the  matter, 
Fred:  hat  he  out  up  rough  after 
all?' 

Looking  up,  I  met  the  gerio-comio 
face  of  my  mend  Henderson,  who 
was  leaning  head  and  shoulders  out 
of  his  first-floor  window.  A  capital 
fellow  and  a  capital  friend  was  Dick 
Henderson,  only  he  was  most  pro- 
digiously '  down  on '  his  slang.  His 
tongue  seemed  a  perfect  nest  of 
€ir€a  nr€p6€VTa, 

I  adjourned  to  his  rooms;  we 
breakfasted  together  and  talked  over 
my  little  afiGsdr.  The  long  and  short 
of  the  matter  was  this. 

My  &ther  had  given  me  a  liberal 
allowance  at  the  Universiiy,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  I,  without  know* 
ing  it,  spent  more,  and  to  my  sur- 
'  prise  found  when  I  donned  my  gown 
that  I  owed  3002.  odd.  In  a  moment 
of  unguarded  imprudence  I  in- 
formed my  fother  of  the  fact.  His 
reply  was  conveyed  in  this  momen- 
tous letter.  Ab  I  told  Henderson 
there  were  no  three  months'  salmon 
and  willow  grouse  in  Norway  for 
me ;  no  romantic  Bhine ;  no  chill- 
ing grandeur  of  glens  and  glaciers ; 
no  gliding  gondolajs ;  no  blue  waves 
of  Bai83 ;  no  ruins ;  no  Capri  wines 
for  me—'  none  of  this,  my  boy  ;—I 
must  go  slap  into  Uncle  Robinson's 
brewery  and  work  my  way  up! 
"  Young  Dobbin  has  been  obliged  to 
eave  through  ill  health,"  writes  the 
governor.' 


'Ah I    I  see,'  remarked    Didc 
'  dxRwn  the  plug  too  ofben,  eh  ?  poor 
deviir 

'He goes  on  to  say,'  contuaued I, 
'''you  might  be  glad  of  such  a 
chance  a&r  your  extravagance." 
How  pleasant!  Besides,  Dick,  the 
Jugglyboggly  Mining  Company, 
highly  limited  and  eminently  re- 
spectable, has  come  to  grief,  and  the 
governor  swears  he  won't  give  me 
another  penny.  I  must  pay  my 
debts  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.' 

The  jmrospect  was  certainly  appal- 
ling. There  seemed  to  be  no  alter- 
native between  brewery  and  b^- 
gary. 

'What  am  I  to  do? 

Now  the  above  queatfcm  was  not 
mere  wanton  despair  on  my  part, 
but  sprang  from  a  fiiint  hope  that 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  facetious 
Henderson  might  float  me  over  my 
difficulties. 

He  pondered  for  a  fbw  minutes. 
Then  out  popped  the  eagerly- 
awaited  idea. 

'  My  dear  Fred,  take  a  tutorship 
in  the  fismiily  of  Lord  Bunohoo  or 
the  Grand  Mogul  If  11  suit  your 
book  like  a  knife ;— lots  of  tin—pre- 
cious little  trouble.  Tour  form  is 
not  bad  either*  Tou  know  you  did 
get  a  third  in  Mods.  £ntre  nous, 
Fred,  it  was  a  most  confounded 
fluke ;  but  you  needn't  broach  that 
everywhere,  you  know.'  He  wound 
up  with  'This  «  the  true  and  veri- 
table tip,  you  may  depend,  old 
feUow.' 

We  discussed  this  brilliant  project 
for  some  time,  and  I  was  at  last  won 
over  by  Dick's  native  eloquence* 
Anything  was  better  than  a  desk  at 
the  Brewery.  That  was  certain.  I 
wan  utterly  unqualified  for  any  con- 
ceivable pursuit,  from  the  penny-a- 
liner  to  the  bagman.  That  was 
equally  certain.  So  it  was  dear  I 
must  become  a  tutor. 

I  clinched  the  matter  alter  break- 
fast by  a  consultation  with  the  War- 
den. He  was  bland  as  ever.  He 
had  'great  pleasure'  in  doing  any- 
thing for  a  man  who  had  been  'so 
uniformly  regular  and  well-con- 
ducted.' After  a  few  moments'  me- 
ditation he  proceeded,  'Well,  I 
think  I  can  recommend  you  to  a 
tutorship  that  will  suit  youadmir- 
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ably.  It  10  to  take  a  young  man 
afaroad  for  the  summer,  perhaps 
longer.  His  father,  an  old  ooUege 
friend  of  mine,  has  jnst  written  to 
me  on  the  sabject  From  what  I 
know  of  the  fiixnily  I  am  sure  yon 
will  find  the  son  an  agreeable  pnpil. 
More  mountain-climbing  perhaps 
than  Yirgil  and  Horace/ 

I  oould  not  have  wished  a  better 
fiite.  The  Warden  wrote  to  Mr. 
Egerton  BraBherville ;  and  after  the 
exchange  of  a  few  letters  and  a  short 
Tiat  to  Brambleborough  Hall,  the 
arrangement  was  oonoluded.  The 
prospect  was  highly  agreeable.  I 
was  to  take  young  Beginald  to 
SwitsEcrland,  stopping  a  week  or 
two  in  Paris.  Once  in  the  hmd  of 
Tell,  we  were  to  settle  ourselyee  for 
a  while,  en  pennon,  at  some  eligible 
spot,  and  xnaka  the  most  of  nature 
and  of  books.  The  fonner  was  to 
haye  the  preference,  as  young 
Brasherrille  was  delicate  and  his 
health  needed  to  be  oarefolly  built 
up.  It  was  highly  satisfectory  to 
learn  that  he  was  destined  for  the 
Church — ^he  was  sure  to  be  a  nice 
quiet  fidlow  who  would  give  me  no 
trouble,  or,  to  quote  Dick,  '  run  no 
muckers.' 

The  last-named  personage  bade 
me  an  afifoctionate  fereweU.  He 
called  'the  holy  poker'  to  witness 
that  he  would  '  loaf  over  soon,'  and 
I  had  better  'keep  my  weather  eye 
open'  if  I  wanted  to  catoh  him 
'  treadmg  down  some  glacier,'  which 
phenomenon  was  morally  certain  to 
take  place  at  some  future  time, 
somewhat  yaguely  designated  as 
'  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost' 

Not  long  after  I  found  myself  on 
board  a  trim  little  Channel  packet 
with  a  tall  slight  young  fellow  of 
about  eighteen  as  my  companion. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  pale  and 
dark  tone;  his  features  regular  and 
handsome ;  his  eyes  dark  and  pecu* 
liarly  bright.  Their  expression  was 
▼ery  striking:  That  occasional  rest- 
less, almost  wild,  glance  made  me 
giye  full  credit  to  Ms  fiither's  words: 
'  Beginald  has  read  and  thought  &r 
too  much  for  his  growth,  and  needs 
careful  handling.'  His  tnannflfr  ^iras 
a  stnmge  alternation  of  reserve,  bor- 
dering at  times  on  melancholy,  and 
aohttming  frankness,  which  when 


it  feirly  broke  the  ice  gave  me  high 
hopes  that  the  tutorship  plan  would 
be  crowned  with  success. 

And  so  we  went  chopping  over  a 
nice  cross  sea;  rolled  swifUy  past 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Boulogne  and 
the  monotonous  plains  of  Picardy; 
made  a  rush  to  the  buffet  at  Amiens ; 
imbibed  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the 
country  wi^  the  usual  result  of 
extraordinary  pangs ;  rescued  our 
luggage  from  the  tumbling  and 
fumbhng  of  cocked-hatted  tacre- 
Ueu-mg  officials;  entered  1^  cheer- 
ful littie  quadrangle  of  Meurice's, 
and  were  shown  to  a  somewhat  ele- 
yated  {Miir  of  rooms. 

I  enjoyed  Paris  more  than  ever 
with  my  thoughtful  reserved  pupil. 
He  would  rouse  himself  firom  a  re- 
verie, and  a  brief  remark  quietly 
uttered  would  reveal  a  taste  and 
appreciation  I  was  quite  startiedat 
in  so  young  a  fellow. 

I  might  indeed  congratulate  my- 
self. Here  I  was  about  to  pass  a 
delightful  summer  on  the  Continent, 
&r  nom  the  hateftd  associations  of 
'  Brown,  Jones,  Bobinson  and  Co.'s 
Entire,'  and  with  a  companion — for 
he  would  be  more  that  than  a  pupil 
— ^whom  I  was  sure  I  should  like 
better  every  day.  What  delightful 
rambles  we  should  haye  on  the 
Swiss  hill-sides  1  Sophocles  and 
Schiller  would  be  no  drudgery  with 
this  rich  refined  mind. 

The  fourth  day  of  our  stay  in 
Paris  we  passed  in  the  endless  gal- 
leries and  equally  endless  alleys  of 
Yersailles. 

Betuming  too  late  for  the  table 
d'Mte,  I  took  Beginald  to  the  Trois 
Frdres,  where  we  sat  down  to  a  com- 
fortable little  dinner.  B^^ald  was 
very  animated,  more  so  than  Ihad 
yet  seen  him.  Those  canyas  acres  of 
'  la  gloire  Fran^ise'  to  most  visitors 
a  decided  bore,  had  awakened  in  his 
mind  that  rich  vein  of  fency  which 
I  had  already  more  than  once  got  a 
glimpse  of.  It  was  not  the  vaguo 
sense  of  melancholy  which  petrified 
magnificence  usually  excites,  but  a 
finesh  interest  in  the  life  of  the  past. 
I  drew  him  out,  and  enjoyed  our 
chat  amazingly. 

The  last  scene  in  the  bright  ca- 
reer of  the  Chevalier  Bayud  luid 
especially   struck   him.     What  I 
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added  to  his  slight  knovledge  of  the 
prenz  chevalier  gave  me  still  more 
msight  into  his  sentiments.  The 
stainless  honour,  daring  bravery, 
tender  courtesy,  seemed  to  live  again 
in  his  enthusiastic  imagination.  I 
was  delighted. 

He  was  talking  thns  eamesUy 
when  suddenly  his  eyes  became 
fixed,  a  deadly  pallor  spread  over 
his  face,  which  wasqniokly  changed 
to  a  burning  red.  Turning,  I  saw 
stepping  jauntily  across  the  room, 
a  man  of  middle  size,  with  dark 
whiskers  and  moustaches  (the  latter 
careftOly  twisted  and  gummed),  ap- 
parently about  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  was  fashionably  dressed,  and  his 
air  was  eaqr  and  well  bred ;  but  his 
eyes  were  too  piercing,  and  around 
fhem  were  lines  cold  and  hard, 
which  did  not  add  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  his  appearance.  I  was  more 
surprised  than  pleased  when  this 
personage  advanced  to  our  table 
with  a  &miliar  nod,  and  pro£fering 
his  hand  to  BiBfiherville,  said, '  Why, 
Beg^,  my  boyl  how  are  you? 
Haroly  expected  to  see  you  here!' 

Eeginald  had  quite  recovered,  and 
with  a  slight  effort,  introduced  the 
now  comer  as  'Captain  Fitzstor- 
mont,'  adding,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion, '  a  friend  of  my  brother.'  The 
'  C^pt&in'  made  hunself  at  home, 
took  a  seat  at  our  table,  and  over 
his  cotdettes  commenced  a  rattle  of 
small  talk.  This  did  not  seem 
much  to  EeginaJd's  taste,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  to  mine.  I  felt  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  the  man. 
Still  he  went  on  rattle,  rattie,  rattie. 
I  was  more  than  bored.  At  last  I 
could  stand  him  no  longer,  and 
made  an  excuse  for  leaving,  Begi- 
nald  following  my  example.  As 
we  were  going,  the  '  Captain'  asked 
Beginald  rather  shortly  where  we 
were  stopping. 

'Ahl  Meurice's  —  nice  hotel — 
Qhanning  people  one  meets  there  at 
table  cChote—gofydi  night— glad,  to 
have  made  your  acqaaintance.' 

The  last  remark  was  addressed 
to  me  with  an  intolerable  noncha- 
lance. I  ans^*ered  it  with  the 
i^htest  of  bows,  and  not  with  the 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  table  d^hSte 
which  I  presumed  he  was  wishing 
to  elicit 


I  had  reason  to  be  annoyed  at  this 
rencontre.  Whoever  the  '  Captain* 
was,  it  was  clear  he  had  some  chill- 
ing influence  on  my  pupil.  Begi- 
nald was  quite  changed.  His  ani- 
mation was  replaced  by  a  moody 
reserve  which  puzzled  me  greatly. 

We  were  well  disposed  to  retire 
early  after  the  fatigues  of  Versailles, 
and  on  reaching  Meurice's,  ascended 
at  once  to  our  rooms. 

I  slept  badly.  A  motley  troop 
of  dreams  scoured  back  and  forth 
before  the  slumbering  vision ;  now 
alone,  now  together,  now  tripping 
each  other  tip  and  vanishing  in  an 
indistinguishable  mist  Here  came 
Dick  Henderson  and  the  Grand 
Monarque,  performing  a  pas  de  deua 
in  our  old  Oxford  quad.  Then  the 
quad  budded  into  the  orangery  at 
Versailles.  Then  out  from  the 
bright  green  alleys  peered  an  evil 
face,  marked  with  cruel  lines  about 
the  eyes  and  with  a  waxed  mous- 
tache. Then  the  ghost  of  Doblun, 
grasping  in  his  right  a  flagon  ot 
home-brewed,  flitted  rapidly  across 
the  scene.  Suddenly  the  vacant 
features  of  the  ci-devant  brewery 
clerk  grew  into  the  noble  counten- 
ance of  Bayard.  He  was  clad  in 
gleaming  steel  and  the  flagon  was 
transformed  into  a  tirusly  brand. 
Then  there  came  a  caitiff  knight  in 
armour,  black  as  Erebus.  The  two 
did  battle  a  Voutrance  on  the  ever- 
changing  incline  of  the  deck  of  a 
Channel  packet  The  blows  grew 
fast  and  forious.  A  treacherous 
stroke  from  the  black  knight  felled 
the  noble  Bayard.  Be^nald  was 
then  sunporting  his  prostrate  form, 
and  lookmg  defiance  at  the  victor. 
The  black  knight  raised  his  vizor. 
It  was  Fitzstormont  On  his  lips 
was  the  smile  of  malignant  tiiumpn. 
I  woke  with  a  start  The  son  was 
streaming  in  through  the  muslin 
curtains.  It  must  be  late.  I  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  tapped  at  the  door 
communicating  with  Beginald*s 
room.  No  answer.  He  must  be 
sound  asleep.  I  finished .  dressing 
and  tapped  again.  Again  no  an- 
swer. I  opened  the  door  and  looked 
in.  No  Beginald.  What  an  early 
bird  the  young  rascal  is  I  he  must 
have  gone  out  to  pick  up  an  appe* 
tite  for  his  c^'isuner  a  la  fourckette^ 
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I  was  on  the  point  of  hnnying 
down  to  follow  his  example^  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  my 
dxeesing-case.  Surely  I  had  not 
lefb  my  keys  in  it  last  night  By 
JoYe  it  was  open,  and  all  the  money 
in  it  tool  I  nastily  raised  the  lid. 
A  small  twist  of  note  paper  fell  at 
my  feet  I  picked  it  up,  nnfolded 
a,  and  read  these  words,  written  in 
pencil,  in  a  trembling,  half-illegible 
nand. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Langton,  I  have  left 
yon.  Worse  than  that,  I  have  taken 
part  of  the  money  intrusted  to  you 
t^  my  fiEither.  When  you  see  this 
I  sbfdl  be  &r  away.  Don't  think 
too  ill  of  me.    Fate  willed  it— R.  B.' 

I  sank  into  a  chair  oyerpowered 
with  amazement  Then  I  slowly 
examined  the  contents  of  my  dress- 
ing-case. Tes — it  was  only  too  true. 
The  refined,  highly-gifted  young 
pnpO,  with  whom  I  hoped  to  spend 
so  many  happy  hours,  was  no  t^ter 
than  a  rogue,  or  perhaps  a  rogue's 
dupe.  In  an  instant  the  sudden 
change  in  Beginald's  manner  at  our 
rencontre  with  the  Captain  crossed 
my  mind.  Eitzstormont  must  be 
connected  with  the  afibir. 

I  made  inunediate  inquiries  at 
the  bureau.  All  that  I  could  elicit 
was,  tiiat  a  note  had  come  for  Mr. 
Brasheryille  late  the  night  before, 
marked  '  inunediate,'  and  had  been 
taken  to  his  room.  Nobody  knew 
when  he  had  left  the  hotel. 

I  lost  no  time  in  telegraphing  to 
Mr.  Brasherviila  On  his  arriTal 
we  naturally  had  a  stormy  inter- 
Tiew,  but  at  last  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  see  that  I  at  least  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  catastrophe.  We 
searched  Paris  in  Tain  for  Reginald. 
The  police  were  applied  to,  but  that 
ordinarily  sagacious  body  failed  to 
lut  upon  a  clue  to  his  moyements. 
Mr.  B.  determined  to  spare  no 
efforts  for  the  discovery  of  the  un- 
happy youth.  I  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  him,  but  he 
roplied  that  he  would  not  inyolve 
me  further  in  his  fiunily  troubles, 
which  he  knew  had  already  inter- 
fered so  much  with  my  prospects. 
I  bade  him  a  sad  farewell,  and  a 
fortnight  after  I  had  crossed  the 
Channel  I  returned  to  England. 
My  first  attempt  at  the  tutorship 


was  decidedly  a  dismal  failure.  Its 
shortness  was  not  compensated  for 
by  its  sweetness. 

Who  should  I  meet  first  on  the 
pier  at  Folkestone  but  the  redoubt- 
able Richard  Henderson  himself! 

'Oh!    my  prophetic !   you 

turned  up  agam,'  cried  he. 

My  tale  of  woe  was  soon  told, 
whereunto  he  rejoined  with  deeper 
empathy: 

'  My  aunt !  what  an  awful  pip 
you  have  had,  old  fellow;  never 
mind  though,  might  have  been 
worse, — better  luck  next  fence!' 

Dick  was  stopping  at  Shomclifie 
with  his  brother.  He  implored  me 
to  cast  dull  sorrow  to  me  winds, 
and  represented  a  stay  in  that 
quarter  as  a  '  thundering  pick  up.' 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a 
week's  pleasant  and  lively  society 
nearly  recovered  me  from  ibe  shock 
of  the  Paris  denouement  Still 
when  reflection,  that  bane  of  mor- 
tals, forced  itself  upon  me  the 
query  '  What  is  to  be  done?'  feused 
me  again  with  its  perplexing  doubts. 
One  thing  I  was  resolved  should 
not  he  done,  and  that  was,  an  igno- 
minious retreat  upon  the  brewery. 
As  before,  the  only  other  thing  was 
a  tutorship— yes,  it  must  be  done — 
this  chdteau  en  Espcujne  must  be 
built  into  a  permanent  reality.  But 
how? 

'  Hal  I  have  it,'  cried  I,  after 
profound  meditation,  '  I  will  ad- 
vertise.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Dick 
and  I  concocted  the  most  alluring 
announcement,  o£fering  every  con- 
ceivable inducement  to  parents 
and  guardians.  In  due  course  the 
tempting  bait  appeared  in  print 
How  complete,  how  well-timed,  how 
impressive  it  looked  among  the 
lesser  fry!  The  result  was  eagerly 
watehed  for. 

I  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
A  day  or  two  after,  there  were  visi- 
bly and  tangibly  on  the  breakfast- 
table  two  letters  addressed  to 
'  F.  0.  L.' 

With  unsuspecting  pride  I  tore 
open  one  of  the  letters,  anxious  to 
see  what  sleek  tunny  I  had  lured 
to  my  net  Alas!  from  the  envelope 
dropped  my  own  advertisement, 
neatly  cut  out,  and  a  circular  set- 
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ting  forth  'the  brilliant  rosolts  of 
advertisiiig '  in  general,  and  the 
particular  pretensionfl  of  a  certain 
newspaper  in  the  North  to  be  a 
wide  educational  medium  (whatever 
that  might  be),  winding  up  with  a 
request  '  to  be  allowed  to  repeat  my 
advertisement  in  their  own  colunms.' 
'  Own  columns/  indeed  I  The  se- 
cond letter  was  but  another  apple 
of  Sodom.  Henderson  laughed  shly 
at  my  discomfiture. 

'  Ha !  ha  I  the  convenient  rogues  I 
Why  they've  played  the  same  game 
with  you  as  they  tried  to  leg  me 
with  once,  when  I  advertised  th&t 
rascally  black  mare  of  mine  as 
"  quiet  to  ride  and  drive." ' 

Well,  should  the  cherished  plan 
be  thrown  up? 

'  What !  give  it  up  so,  Mr.Brown  T 
cried  Dick,  dramatically.  'Never 
say  die,  old  fellow.  Stick  to  it  like 
beans,  and  I'll  back  you  to  win  a 
large  stake.' 

And  BO  I  did  stick  to  it  I  left 
Folkestone,  and  got  my  brother  to 
put  me  up  in  his  chambers  at  the 
Temple.  I  had  frequent  interviews 
with  managers  of  various  Tutorial 
Associations.  I  wrote  to  every 
scholastic  old  party  I  could  think 
of  about  the  country.  But  [it  was 
ever  the  same  story.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  of  anything.  I  was  be- 
ginning to  despair.  Even  the  at- 
tractions of  penny  boats  to  Eew  or 
Greenwich,  with  which  I  gloomily 
solaced  myself,  began  to  pall.  Vi- 
sions of  the  deeertecL  desk  of  Dobbin 
began  to  float  before  me.  I  was 
almost  ready  to  take  the  fatal 
plunge,  when  one  day  strolling 
along  Fall  Mall,  who  should  I  meet 
but  T.  B.  Now  T.  B.  was  a  marvel 
to  all  who  knew  him.  T.  B.  was 
everywhere  from  Ascot  and  Homsey 
Wood  to  Putney  and  the  P.R, 
T.  B.  was  at  every  battue,  in  every 
deer-forest,  in  every  hunting  fieli 
T.  B.  was  at  every  operatic  d^but 
T.  B.  was  at  every  rout,  assembly, 
'at  home/  'fete/ of  tiie  fashionable 
world.  No '«Blect  circle'  at  a  coun- 
try house  was  perfect  without  T.  B. 
No  'house-dinner'  at  the  Club 
could  be  dreamt  of  without  T.  B. 
T.  B.  was  in  the  Guards;  T.  B.  was 
the  best  dressed  man  about  town  ; 
T.  B.'s  cane-coloured  moustaciieand 


amber  whisker  were  absolutely  un* 
approachable.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  don't  read  the  'Owl'  or 
go  to  Ascot,  I  may  add  that  T.  B. 
in  full  was  Thomas  Bartlett  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  Sir  Matthew  Bartlett  Bartlett,  of 
Dellingham  Castle, shire,  Bart 

After  the  usual  nothings,  T.  B. 
asked  what  were  my  plans ;  and  on 
my  informing  him,  exclaimed, 

'  Why,  I  kQOw  just  the  thing  for 
you.  Do  you  remember  my  little 
cousin,  Walter  Trevor  —  General 
Trevor's  grandson— down  at  Brigh- 
ton last  year,  you  know?' 

I  replied  I  did. 

'Well,  they  are  going  to  send  him 
to  Eton  after  all,  and  they  want 
somebody  to  coach  him.  You'll  do 
capitally  for  them.' 

It  was  soon  arranged.  I  called 
on  General  Trevor  in  Eaton  Square, 
and  after  a  brief  conversation  with 
that  rigid  martinet  and  courteous 
old-school  gentleman,  the  matter 
was  clinched.  I  was  to  go  down  to 
Aberclunie,  Perthshire,  with  little 
Walter  the  next  week. 

'  You  will  not  find  it  a  dull  place, 
Mr.  Langton,  if  you  can  throw  a  fly ; 
and  if  you  will  stay  till  August,  we 
can  show  you  a  few  grouse.  Good 
morning  to  you.  Glad  to  put 
Walter  in  such  good  hands.' 

I  found  Walter  and  Aberclunie 
equally  to  my  taste.  He  was  a 
spirited  little  fellow,  with  enough 
impudence  to  take  away  the  mono- 
tony of  coaching  him.  The  house — 
a  huge,  dehcious,  straggling  affiur  of 
dark  stone— was  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  Perthshire  scenery.  The 
Highlands  have  been  described  be- 
fore. So  I  need  not  dilate  on  the 
rocky  steeps,  the  dark  glens,  the 
gay  gorse  and  heather,  the  breezy 
loch,  which  as  a  matter  of  course 
formed  our  magnificent  panorama. 
When  not  hammering  at  Yu^  or 
Greek  verbs,  Walter  and  I  would 
follow  the  rugged  beds  of  the 
brawling  bums,  tempting  the  wary 
trout  with  our  gaudy  or  sombre 
flies ;  or  we  would  scour  along  the 
slopes  on  shaggy  mountain  ponies ; 
or  we  would  out  trolling  on  the 
loch,  or  birds'-nesthig  amcmg  the 
inlands.  Altogether  it  was  very  en* 
joyable.    I  soon  became  oblivions  ot 
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Psris  aonow^  breweiy  defiks^  aod  an 
iiate  goTemor. 

For  a  oonpla  of  weeks  we  were 
the  sole  moiuurcbB  of  all  we  sot- 
T^ed.  Bat  at  the  end  of  that  time 
our  domain  was  invaded  by  a  coach 
and  four,  from  which  there  de- 
scended two  ladies,  several  maids, 
and  considerably  more  boxes  of  all 
sizes  and  patterns. 

Walter  was  wild  with  glee  when 
he  caught  sight  of  them  from  our 
study  window.  He  clapped  his 
hands  and  shouted, 

*0h!  how  jolly  I  Here's  Aunt 
Spencer  and  cousin  Geraldine.'  And 
away  he  ran. 

The  arriyals  were  no  less  than 
Lady  Spencer  and  the  Hon.  Miss 
Spencer,  the  sister  and  niece  of  our 
gaUant  General.  They  were  come 
for  their  usual  summer  visit  to 
Abeiclunie  after  the  gaieties  of  the 
season.  General  Trevor  himself 
would  stop  a  week  or  two  longer  in 
town  before  joining  them. 

Luckily  I  was  acquainted  with 
several  connections  of  the  feunily 
besideB  the  immortal  T.  B.,  and 
so  had  no  fears  of  being  treated 
after  the  manner  of '  the  r^^tion ' 
tutor  in  novels.  Besides,  the  kind 
courtesy  of  Lady  Spencer  was  quite 
enough  to  remove  any  awkwardness 
in  my  position. 

At  first  I  met  them  only  at  din* 
ner,  and  the  conversation  being 
general  was  perhaps  not  of  ilirilling 
interest  One  <&y,  however,  it 
turned  upon  the  water-colour  exhi- 
bitions ;  and  I  soon  found,  from  the 
lively  interest  she  showed,  that  we 
were  touching  on  a  pet  subject  of 
Miss  Spencer.  For  each  picture  she 
had  a  word  of  delicate  appreciation ; 
and  when  her  &vourites  were  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  fascinating  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  in  her  expression  of 
approval.  The  unconstrained  naivete 
of  her  manner  gave  additional  pi- 
quancy to  her  conversation.  I  was 
oharmed. 

A  day  or  two  after  Walter  and  I 
had  started  with  our  rods  and  land- 
ing-]iet»  when  as  we  cleared  the 
orestof  a  lidge  over  which  our  path 
led  xm,  we  desoned  a  very  neat 
Leghorn  hat,  a  biee:^  cloud  of  mus- 
lin, a  flketoh-book,  a  paint-box^  and 
other  articles. 


Now  I  admit  that  small  boys  can 
sometimes  be  great  bores— I  may  say 
pests ;  but  sometimes  too  they  can 
bo  made  of  use.  And  so  it  proved 
with  Walter  in  the  present  case.  He 
was  a  capital  excuse  for  drawing 
near  to  the  attractive  objects  I  have 
mentioned. 

Miss  Spencer  had  selected  a  gap 
in  the  hills,  through  which  might 
be  seen  the  loch  and  its  islets,  with 
the  steeps  of  Ben  Ardoch  to  the 
left  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
her  sketch.  It  was  only  just  begun. 
'Might  I  see  her  add  a  few  more 
touches?' 

She  graciously  consented.  And  so 
Walter  and  I  left  the  oft-lashed  burn 
in  peace  for  this  once  and  watched 
the  expanding  sketch.  The  wielding 
of  her  brush  was  a  treat  to  witness; 
the  touches  were  bold  and  clear ; 
and  the  hand — ^it  was  firm  and  white 
and  well  rounded— fall  of  life  as 
well  as  beauty — such  a  hand  as  a 
sculptor  might  have  envied.  Cer- 
tainly sketching  on  the  hills  wasdo- 
cidedly  agreeable,  especially  when 
one  was  looking  on. 

It  was  wonderfully  odd';  but  after 
this,  Walter  and  I  seemed  so  often 
to  light  upon  a  certain  neat  Leghorn 
hat  and  breezy  cloud  of  muslin, 
and  so  often  left  the  trout  to  shoot 
across  the  shallows  in  peace.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  suspect  it 
must  have  been  Walter.  Ah!  Ifear 
he  was  a  sly  little  rogue. 

As  I  watched  each  growing 
sketch,  or,  not  to  fib,  the  eye  and 
hand  which  made  it  grow,  Walter 
would  'put  himself  at'  every  pos- 
sible or  impossible  little  hillock  of 
gorse,  and  would  run  back  glowing 
with  pride  to  inform  us  that  he  had 
actually  'cleared  another  button  1' 
Sometimes  too  I  £uicied  I  caught  a 
roguish  glance  from  behind  some 
moss-grown  rock,  which  made  me 
suspect  that  our  young  imp  saw 
more  in  the  sketehing  than  met  the 
eye.  But  then  what  could  the  little 
rascal  be  thinking  of?  Surely  there 
was  nothing — ^why,  what  could  there 
be  in  studying  the  beauties  of  High- 
land scenery  and  watching  them 
reproduced  on  Mouble  elephant?' 
And  so  the  bright  July  days  sped 
away  at  Aberelunie. 

It  wafl  now  the   fij^t  week  of 
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Angasi  General  Trevor  had  not 
yet  arrived.  He  had  taken  Delting- 
ham  on  his  way,  and  would  stop 
with  Sir  Matthew  till  the  i  ith.  On 
that  day  a  host  of  visitors  were  ex- 
pected. First  and  foremost  T.  B., 
with  his  marvellous  breech-loaders 
and  his  wonderful  setters  which  had 
won  nobody  knew  how  many  prizes. 
The  keepers  and  beaters  were  on  the 
alert;  the  gun-room  was  all  in  a 
bustle.  Everything  was  ready  for 
the  unsuspecting  grouse. 

I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  the 
break  to  that  dream  of  bliss.  Mind 
you,  I  don't  refer  to  the  grouse,  but 
to  myself. 

How  ridiculous  it  was  for  people 
to  come  and  bore  themselves  and 
everybody  else  for  the  imaginary 
pleasure  of  slaughtering  grouse. 
Why  couldn't  they  stop  away  for 
ever? 

But  they  were  coming:  there 
wasn't  a  doubt  of  it.  Each  hour 
brought  the  dreaded  host  nearer. 
Each  hour  awakened  me  to  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
brief  dream  which  was  slipping  &om 
me. 

By  Jove !  that  youthful  imp  was 
right  after  alL  There  must  have 
been  something  more  than  met  the 
eye  in  the  '  double  elephant.'  Yes, 
here  I  was,  head  and  ears  in  the 
net  of  that  other  little  imp  whom 
we  by  turns  fondle  and  flee. 

I  knew  I  had  no  business  to  get, 
much  less  to  keep,  my  head  and  ears 
in  that  net.  What  business  had  I, 
a"  penniless  wretch  of  a  tutor,  as 
good  as  cut  off  with  a  shilling  by  an 
indignant  parent,  to  think  of  Miss 
Spencer?    It  was  outrageous. 

But. such  considerations  do  not 
at  times  have  the  weight  which  of 
course  they  ought  always  to  have 
in  well-regulated  minds.  In  mine 
they  went  to  limbo  with  amazing 
celerity  when  a  vision  of  soft  grey 
eyes  with  a  world  of  still  merriment 
in  them,  of  hair  which  would  have 
been  flaxen  but  for  a  richer  glow,  of 
features  expressive  though  not  re- 

gEur,  of  a  complexion  dazzlingly 
,  of  a  figure  tall  and  graceful  to 
which  nature  had  given  an  extra 
torn  of  the  lathe,  most  insidiously 
and  quite  irresistibly  stole  a  march 
on  the  imagination. 


Then  oame  the  horrible  misgiving 
that  I  alone  had  been  netted.  Bat 
this  was  impossible.  Had  I  not  a 
guiding  star  of  hope  in  that  che- 
rished glance  when  we  were  disoofis- 
ing  that  chef-cPceuvre  of  sketches? 
To  doubt  was  to  play  traitor  to  my 
hopes.  No,  no!  'Faint  heent/ Sec. 
1  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  and 
win  before  Ihe  enemy  arrived. 

As  might  be  expected,  as  soon  as 
the  truth  burst  upon  me— as  soon 
as  the  resolution  was  taken  on  which 
hung  my  future  happiness  or  mi- 
sery, the  wished-for  opportunity  for 
trying  the  fatal  issue  mockingly 
eluded  me.  I  could  never  see  Miss 
Spencer  alone.  The  hills  too  damp 
—  letters  to  write  —  some  other 
weighty  reason:  whatever  it  was, 
the  result  was  ever  the  same.  Each 
day  closed  in  blank  disappointment. 
To  meet  the  fisur  Geraldine  at  dinner 
was  only  an  aggravation  of  my 
pains.  Never  did  the  convention- 
aJities  of  small  talk  seem  so  exaspe- 
ratingly  inane.  The  time  too  was 
ebbing  feist. 

The  last  day  came:  it  was  the 
loth.  The  foe,  already  on  the  way, 
would  arrive  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  my  last  chance.  Now  or  never ! 

A  lovely  morning — ^air  cool  and 
fresh— mountain  and  loch  bathed  in 
clear  golden  light;  all  the  beauties 
of  the  Highland  scene  standing  out 
in  bold  relief.  Bravo  I  there  may 
be  one  more  sketch  after  all. 

I  was  impatient  to  get  through 
my  work  with  Walter  and  stroll  out 
among  the  heather.  He  was  stum- 
bling through  an  ill-prepared  ode, 
and  I  making  random  corrections, 
as  often  wrong  as  right  I  fear,  when 
the  crisp  roll  of  wheels  over  gravel 
struck  upon  my  ear.  I  looked  out 
—the  last  hope  was  dashed.  The 
grey  ponies  and  the  neat  little 
phaeton  were  hurrying  down  the 
drive,  and— Geraldine  Speno^  held 
the  reins. 

A  turn  in  the  road  soon  took 
them  from  sight,  but  the  whirr  of 
the  swift  wheels,  as  it  fell  fainter 
and  fainter  on  the  ear,  destroyed  the 
last  remnant  of  attention  I  oould 
give  to  Walter  and  Horace.  I  gave 
it  up,  pleaded  a  headache,  and  sent 
the  littie  fellow  off  r^'oidng  an  hour 
before  his  time.    I  wished  to  be 
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alone,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
old  iroeperwas  going  to  take  him 
up  the  bum  to  some  faToniite 
pools. 

I  mused  moodily.  Wheie  shonld 
I  torn  for  consolation?  How  give 
vent  to  my  pent-up  feelings?  The 
result  of  my  meditations  was  that  I 
strode  sternly  down  to  the  boat- 
house,  loosed  the  boat,  jumped  in, 
seized  a  pair  of  sculls,  and  swept 
outupontiieloch.  I  was  determined 
to  do  battle  with  the  blues,  and 
went  to  work  with  all  my  energy. 
The  first  burst  over,  there  was  a 
sensible  relief.  Easying,  I  floated 
softly  on,  pearly  drops  from  the  up- 
raised blades  dimpling  the  quiet 
waters.  Then  a  violet  hue  stole 
oyer  the  mental  landscape,  and  my 
sculls  began  to  startle  the  salmon 
trout  witii  their  silvery  furrows. 
Then  all  was  blue  again— the  pace 
beoume  &Bt  and  furious. 

80,  amid  the  ebb  and  flow  of  feel- 
ii^,  I  found  myself  at  last  under 
ttai  lee  of  a  &YOurite  islet,  where 
Walter  and  I  had  made  frequent 
raids  upon,  with  ne&rious  designs 
on  certain  nests.  I  pushed  into  a 
shady  little  nook,  and  pulling  out 
a  volume  (what  it  was  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  knew  then,  and  certainly 
don't  remember  now),  I  essayed  to 
read.  But  there  was  a  blur  on  the 
page,  and  Hie  ideas  (if  there  were 
any  at  all)  ran  faster  than  they 
came.  My  eyes  strayed  to  the 
heathery  slopes,  lingered  over  the 
peaked  gables  of  Aberdunie,  fol- 
lowed the  broad  sweep  of  the  loch, 
izaced  the  road  along  the  shore  till 
it  disappeared  round  a  bold  head- 
land not  £u:  from  my  islei  That 
road  had  been  traversed  l^  a  cer- 
tain pair  of  spanking  grey  ponies. 
They  must  have  ^one  to  visit  Hie 
BaJfoursatDuncnugh.  After  lunch- 
time  they  would  be  coming  back. 
I  would  wait  and  watch  their  quick 
action  as  they  passed. 

The  slow  hours  woro  wearily  away. 
Two,  three,  four  o'clock  came  and 
weni  and  no  grey  ponies. 

I  took  to  watchmg  the  droling 
movementsof  ajpairof  gulls.  Their 
long  pinions  dapped  slowly  and 
monotonously  as  they  came  and 
went^  wheeling  in  ceaseless  eddies. 
At  times  the  wild  whistle  of  the 


golden  plover  was  borne  on  the  fiEunt 
breeze  from  the  distant  mountain- 
side. I  was  soothed  to  a  dull  de- 
spair. (When  I  told  him  of  it  af- 
terwards, that  villain,  Dick  Hender^ 
son,  had  the  audacity  to  hint  that  I 
'  had  had  no  lunch '), 

Hark!  what  was  that  other  sound, 
&int  at  first,  but  ever  growing  upon 
tiie  ear?  I  started  up  and  listened 
eagerly.  Tes,  it  was  the  whirr  of 
wheels  approaching  fast.  Now  it 
came  wim  a  clear  ring  over  the 
smooth  water.  Bounding  the  rocky 
extremity  of  the  headland  came  the 
ponies  at  a  meny  pace,  tossing  their 
little  heads  as  if  proud  of  their 
charming  burden.  How  I  envied 
them! 

As  I  gazed  with  mournful  'plea- 
sure, suddenly  there  was  a  check — 
the  phaeton  had  careened  over,  and 
the  ponies  began  to  plunge.  I 
sprang  up  with  alarm.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  thrust  the 
boat  out  and  make  her  i^in  shore- 
wards  with  strong  rapid  strokes. 
Her  keel  grated  on  the  shingles, 
and  I  was, at  Miss  Spencer's  side. 
She  was  safe,  perfectly  safe.  A 
wheel  had  come  off;  but  Johnson, 
the  old  coachman,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting behind,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  had  provented  Miss  Spencer 
i^m  being  thrown  out  of  the 
phaeton. 

It  was  impossible  to*  roplace  the 
wheel  properly;  besides,  in  the 
shock,  one. .of  the  ponies  had  come 
down  on  his  head  and  out  his  knees 
badly.  Hence  it  was  clear  that 
Miss  Spencer  could  not  drive  back 
to  Aberdunie ;  walking  was  equally 
impossible.  It  was  moro  than  four 
miles  round  by  the  road,  and  it  was 
getting  late. 

But  then  there  was  the  boat 

Almost  overpowered  at  my  good 
fortune,  I  begged  Miss  Spencer  to 
allow  me  to  l:^  her  ferryman. 

Ah,  my  good  reader!  has  the  un- 
expected sight  of  a  Mr  form  enter- 
ing the  room  ever  sent  a  thrill 
through  you  amid  the  dreary 
routine  of  'duly  dances?*  Have 
you  ever  succumbed  to  the  enchant- 
ments of  rustling  silk— sweet  music 
to  Oxonian  ears  after  the  toils  of  the 
cricket-field  and '  the  eights  ?* 

If  you  have,  magnify  your  feel- 
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ingfl  some  million^  times,  and  you 
may  get  a  faint  idea  of  mine  when 
Geraldine  Spenoer  stepped  into  tbat 
dear  old  Highland  tab  and  seated 
herself  gracefully  in  the  stem. 

If  you  haven't,  why  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  you,  and  I  hope 
nobody  else  has. 

Her  loveliness  waa  never  before 
so  fisiscinating.  The  agitation  of  that 
little  accident  had  thrown  a  brighter 
colour  in  her  cheek,  and  a  deeper 
brilliancy  in  those  soft  grey  eyes. 

Then  how  charming  it  was  when 
she  insisted  on  steering,  and  of 
course  got  the  rudder-lines  hope- 
lessly entangledi  and  I  had  to  un- 
ravel them,  and  of  course  bungled 
over  it  from  nervousness,  and  at 
last  got  them  right  and  replaced 
them  in  her  hands,  so  well  rounded, 
so  bien  ganttes. 

The  very  boulevenemeTU  of  embar- 
rassment has  its  delights,  and  one 
can  feel  infinitely  happy  even  when 
one  has  a  dim  consciousness  of  look- 
ing like  a  fool. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  far  out 
upon  the  loch,  leaving  Johnson  to 
get  to  Aberclunie  as  best  he  could 
with  the  shattered  ponies  and  phae- 
ton. There  was  plenty  of  time — I 
rested  on  my  oars.  We  watched  the 
rays  of  the  fiBust-sinking  sun  as  they 
broke  through  the  misty  canopy  of 
Ben  Ardoch.  We  followed  the 
swiftly-changing  play  of  light  and 
shadow  among  the  rocks  and  hea- 
ther. We! discussed  the  knotty 
point  whether  such  'effects'  called 
for  'dragon's  blood,'  and  such  for 
'  ultramarine  ash.' 

Soon  the  lengthening  shadows  and 
a  waxing  breeze  rufiiing  the  water, 
warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  move. 
I  blessed  the  auspicious  gale,  and 
raised  our  craft's  little  mast  and 
unfurled  her  little  sail,  and  she  was 
soon  under  weigh  for  Aberclunie. 
The  change  was  delightful.  I  could 
now  talk  fireely,  and  not  in  spasmo- 
dic jerks  between  the  strokes  of  the 
sculls. 

With  beating  heart  I  drew  the 
conversation  from  art  and  ni^nue  to 
personal  subjects.  Eaoh  word  gave 
ficesh  boldness.  All  the  happiness 
of  my  life  at  Aberolunie  now  found 
its  utterance.  I  raised  my  eyes 
from  the  rippling  wavelets  from 


which  I  had  been  drawing  inspira- 
tion, and  ventured  to  glance  at 
Geraldine,  half  in  hope  half  in 
dread.  She  waa  looking  very  hard 
at  the  knotted  rudder  line  in  her 
hand.  A  faint  blush  delicately 
tinged  her  cheek.  I  bent  forward 
earnestly ;  the  long  pent-up  tide  of 
emotion  welled  over  its  barriers; 
words  came,  deep  and  low  and 
hurried. 

'Hey !  Good  heavensi  Look  out 
there  1  Mind  where  are  you  going?' 
was  shouted,  or  rather  roared.  I 
turned  hastily— it  was  too  late.  A 
thump,  a  delirious  whirl,  and  we 
were  engulfed  in  the  cool  gur- 
gling water.  With  a  wild  cry  of 
'Geraldine!'  I  made  a  powerful 
effort  to  seize  and  support  IVii&s 
Spencer  She  was  snatched  from 
my  grasp  as  if  by  magic. 

But  what!  could  this  be  the  bot- 
tom that  I  felt?  For  a  moment  I 
was  propped  up,  the  next  I  was 
down  again,  the  water  hissing  in  my 
ears.  No,  it  must  be  some  delusion, 
some  slimy  monster  of  the  loch  must 
be  playing  pranks  with  me.  Why, 
here  it  was  again,  bouncing  and 
slipping  under  my  feet  Ha,  ha!  it 
was  nothing  else  than  a  most  sticky, 
tenacious  bed  of  black  mud.  I 
foundered  forward  and  got  my  heed 
above  water ;  it  only  reached  to  my 
shoulder.  I  was  eager  to  aid 
Geraldina  Blinking  through  mud 
and  water,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
something  like  a  shore,  and  some- 
thing like  two  figures.  Was  she 
saved?  A  step  forward,  the  trea- 
cherous mud  again  gave  way,  and  I 
disappeared  in  the  murky  surge. 
A  sound  of  CBchinnation  mingled 
with  the  roaring  of  the  water  in  my 
ears.  Was  it  the  mocking  of  some 
fell  water  sprite?  Up  again.  This 
time  I  saw  clearly;  yes,  there  were 
two  figures  on  tiie  bank,  and  one 
was  my  adored  Geraldine,  dripping 
like  a  Nereid,  witiii  a  cloak  i£jtt>wn. 
round  her.  Beside  her  was  nobody 
else  than  T.  B.  himself  He  too  was 
drenched;  and  the  kxng  amber  pen- 
dants on  either  side  disdharging  a 
very  shower-bath. 

His  being  tbue  at  all  waa  annoy- 
ing enough;  buthisdeoieaDOiiirwMi 
simply  exasperating.  In  &ot,  he 
was  roaring  with  laughter.    And 
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Qeraldjne^  tni/  Goialdine^  looked  fax 
from  Borrow&l  as  she  viewed  my 
plunging  struggles.  It  was  too 
cmel! 

A  few  more  efforts,  and  a  pole 
stretched  out  by  that  cachinnating 
fiend,  T.  B.,and  I  was  ashore.  The 
wretch  had  the  coolness  to  say^  be- 
tween half-stifled  bursts,  'I  can't 
thank  you  enough,  Langton,  for 
playing  the  porpoise  to  such  per- 
fection. .  .  .  Where  did  you  take 
lessons?  ...  I  am  sure  Miss  Spen- 
cer and  I  would  have  caught  our 
deaths  of  cold  if  you  hadn't  made 
us  laugh  ourselves  warm  again.  .  .  . 
"Why,  you  looked  a  perfect  merman 
as  you  bounced  up  covered  with 
mud  and  weed.' 

Geraldine  took  mercy  on  me. 

'  It  is  really  too  bad,  Mr.  Langton. 
I  hope  you  won't  be  vexed ;  it  was 
such  an  amusing  accident.' 

But  there  was  a  silent  merriment 
in  the  soft  grey  eyes ;  they  told  me 
a  sadder   tale  than  words   could. 

She  had  never  cared  for  me. 

•        •       *        *        * 

T.  B.'s  presence  was  soon  ex- 
plained. He  had  come  down  with 
the  General  a  day  before  they  were 
expected.  A  stroll  across  the 
grounds  had  brought  him  in  the 
way  of  our.  boat,  careering  reck- 
lessly towards  the  shore.  The  zest 
is  told. 

The  lomanjoe  was  over;  Aber- 
clunie  had  become  hatefoi  to  ma  I 
longed  to  put  distance  between  me 
and  its  painftd  recollections. 

A  brief  conversation  with  the 
General,  an  affectionate  parting  from 
little  Walter,  and  the  next  day  I 
was  fiftr  on  my  way  southwards. 

I  had  had  enough  of  tutorships. 
I  went  direct  to  my  &ther,  sub- 
mitted to  an  irate  lecture,  and  a  few 
days  after  actually  took  my  seat  at 
the  desk  once  tenanted  by  the  iU- 
staned  Erasmus  Dobbin,  Esq.,  who, 
as  Dick  truly  guessed,  had  '  loafed 
to  the  canine,  owing  to  a  weakness 
for  a  crooked  elbow.'  One  day  I 
was  turning  over  that  sagacious 
little  hmnmig;  the  'Owl,' when  a 
pangraph  riveted  my  attention : — 
'We  are  able  to  announce  that  a 
maniage  is  contemplated  between 
the  Hon.  Geraldine  Spencer,  and 
Xbosnas    Baartlett   BarUett,    Esq., 


and  Life  Guarda'    It  was  too  trua 

All  the  world  knows  it  went  off 

with  due  state  and  ceremony  at  St. 

George's,  Hanover  Square,  last  April 
*       *       *       *       * 

I  am  £Eur  from  miserable.  If  any 
one  doubts  this  bold  assertion,  they 
have  only  to  ask  their  way  to  our 
brewery,  which  of  course  every- 
body knows,  and  turn  into  the  office 
SIS,  by-the-by,  Dick  Henderson  has 
one),  where  they  will  find  me  in  a 
small  but  comfortable  box,  scrib- 
bling with  perfect  complacency,  and 
with  scarce  a  trace  of  the  scenes  of 
anguish    through   which   I    have 


Dick,  as  I  have  parenthetically 
hinted,  has  just  '  turned  in '  Dick 
is  preparing  to  be  an  ornament  ot 
the  bar,  and  consequently  lives,  in 
town,  and  is  of  course  always 
'turning  in.'  I  suspect  he  has  a 
keen  appreciation  for  the  merits  ot 
the  placiB.  To  day  he  is  'terribly 
knocked  up.'  He  has  been  'grind- 
ing at  practice '  ever  so  many  hours 
at  his  special  pleader's  rooms.  When 
Dick  is  '  knocked  up,'  I  notice  he  is 
always  extremely  '  down  upon '  the 
brewery.  He  is  very  welcome  there. 
It  does  me  good  to  see  his  jolly  old 
fa^ce  pop  over  the  screen.  His 
coming  is  always  a  signal  for  a 
temporary '  shut  off.' 

So  I  have  laid  aside  my  pen,  and 
unperched;  we  have  settled  our- 
selves comfortably  in  nooks  of  the 
aforesaid  box,  and  are  chatting  of 
the  days  of  yore. 

'By  the  way,  Dick,'  said  I,  after 
a  break  in  the  conversation,  'do 
you  remember  the  young  fellow  I 
took  over  to  Paris  ?' 

'  I  should  think  I  did.  His  miz- 
zling was  a  caution  to  snakes.' 

'  Well,  I  have  just  heard  from  his 
fftther.  The  lad  has  turned  up  all 
right ;  nearly  frightened  Mr.  B.  out 
of  his  wite  by  walking  in  unan- 
nounced, with  a  fine  beard  and  a 
bag  of  nuggets.  He  has  just  come 
hfZk  from  Australia,  where  he  has 
been  all  this  time  picking  up  health 
and  wealth  and  insdom.  All  is  of 
coarse  forgiven,  and  Mr.  B.  is  evi* 
dently  wild  with  delight.  He  has 
told  his  fiftther  the  whole  story.  He 
was  terrified  into  it  by  the  threats 
of  that  scoundrel  Fitsstormont  (or 
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whoever  he  really  was),  who  had,  it 
seems,  entrapped  him  into  gambling 
debts  while  ne  was  reading  at  a 
priyate  tutor's  near  town,  and  got 
him  to  sign  some  paper  or  other, 
which  he  afterwards  had  the  villany 
to  nse  as  a  means  of  extortion, 
threatening  that  he  would  charge 
him  with  forgery.  Reginald  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  hmi,  and  too 
sensitive  to  bear  ihe  notion  of  an 
exposure.    The  rest  you  know.' 

'  It's  to  be  hoped  he  wont  singe 
his  wings  again,'  remarked  Hender- 
son. '  Fitzstormont,  was  it  ?  Ha ! 
ha!  then  he's  polished  off.  Methinks 
that  was  an  alias  of  the  fellow  they 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  swindling 
everybody  at  Baden-Baden.' 

'  A  good  riddance ;  more  room  for 
good  people  like  you  and  I.  By- 
tiie-by,  Dick,  what  think  you  now 
of  the  tutorship  advice?  You  old 
rogue,  you  brought  me  into  all 
those  scrapes.' 

'  Well,  you  know,  old  fellow,'  re- 
plied Dick  reluctantly,  'if  you  will 
comer  me,  it  was  pas  le  jeu — I 
reckoned  without  mine  host' 


'  Talking  of  ''mine  host "  reminds 
me  of  my  duties.' 

I  hold  communication  with  a  page 
of  substantial  and  cheerfol  aij)ect. 
With  a  nod  of  intelligence  he  departs 
with  silent  celerity  for  unknown 
regions.  Presently  he  reappears, 
bearing  a  small  tray.  Upon  the 
tray  are  two  glasses  of  needle 
pattern,  a  plato  of  Huntley  and 
ralmer's  cnspest,  and  a  flagon 
tempting  to  view.  Dick  eyes  the 
preparation  approvingly.  A  smile 
of  conscious  pride  and  chastened 
contentment  plays  over  the  hps  of 
the  substantial  page.  He  slowly  in- 
vents the  tempting  flagon  into  the 
needle  glasses.  Need  I  say  that  it 
is  our  cnoicest  XXXX,  as  many  as 
you  please  ? 

I  elevate  my  glass  and  view  it 
oomplacentiy  against  the  light. 

'  There's  a  clear  gold  for  you, 
Dick:  beats  Amontillado,  doesn't 
it?' 

'  Licks  it  into  fits,'  quoth  Dick ; 
'and  as  for  bouquet,  why  Moot 
couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  it' 
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I  WONDER  when  man  first  dis- 
covered that  he  was  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  humour,  who 
was  the  first  person  to  lau^h,  and 
what  first  catused  laughter?  It  is 
most  likely  that  our  first  parents 
wept;  but  did  they  ever  laugh?  I 
don't  know  that  any  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  investi'gate  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  no  data  to  found 
any  theory  upon.  I  must,  there- 
fore, stop  short  at  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  the  inquiry,  and  come  to  the  . 
ascertained  fact  that  the  amusing  of 
people  as  a  profession,  or  calling,  was 
first  known  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  prototype  of  our  Har- 
lequin sprung  mto  existence  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Thespis,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  was,  long  before 
the  Christian  »»,  veiy  much  the 
same  sort  of  fimtastic  personage 
that  he  is  at  this  day.  Did  Socrates 
then  take  Xanthippe  to  see  a  panto- 


mime? and  did  that  fiast  young 
swell,  Alcibiades,  go  behind  the 
scenes  to  flirt  with  the  Columbine? 
On  these  interesting  points  history 
is  silent;  but  it  has  something  to 
say  of  an  actor  of  ancient  Grecian 
times,  who,  dressed  sometimes  in  a 
goat's  skin,  sometimes  in  a  tiger's 
skin  of  various  colours,  which  en- 
circled the  body  tightiy,  who  carried 
a  wooden  sword,  whose  head  was 
shaven  and  covered  with  a  white 
hat,  who  wore  a  brown  mask  and  was  * 
called  a  ao/^.  This  was  assuredly 
the  fiither  of  the  long  line  of  Harle- 
quins which  has  come  down  through 
two  thousand  years  to  the  present 


Unfortunately — probably  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library — a  great  gap  occurs 
in  their  history,  and  we  hear  little 
more  about  them  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  a  fantastic  personage 
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in  a  parti-coIonred  diess  appears 
in  the  Italian  tragedies.  His  name 
was  Pimchello;  and  his  business 
was  to  play  tricfas  npon  heroic  folks, 
parody  their  speeches,  and  make 
jest  of  their  actions.  We  have  no 
record  of  a  Harlequin  in  the  Boman 
period,  though  pantomimical  per- 
formances were  common  in  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Augustus.  In 
these  pieces  the  performers  told  a 
story,  such  as  the  '  Loves  of  Mars 
and  Yenus,'  by  dumb  show ;  but 
there  was  no  character  correspond- 
ing either  to  the  Harlequin  of  Italian 
comedy  or  to  his  Grecian  prototype. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  three 
great  pantomimists  were  Bathyllus, 
Pylades,  and  Hylas,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  performances  may  be 
gathered  from  the  record  of  a  con- 
test in  which  Pylades  and  Hylas 
essayed  to  represent  by  dumb  show 
the-  character  of  Agamenmon.  In 
trying  to  represent  Agamemnon  as 
a  great  man,  Hylas  stood  up  on  his 
tiptoes.  'That,'  said  Pylades,  'is 
being  tall  not  great'  Being  odled 
upon  to  giye  ms  own  rendering  of 
the  character,  Pylades  threw  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  meditation, 
thus  giving  an  idea  of  the  first  cha- 
racteristic of  a  great  man.  The 
actors  in  these  pantomimes  or 
FabulcB  Atmancn,  as  they  were  called, 
from  the  name  of  the  town  (Atilla) 
where  they  were  first  introduced, 
wore  mads  and  high-heeled  shoes 
fumiEQied  with  brass  or  iron  heels, 
whichjingled  as  they  danced.  Some 
of  them  (Funambuli)  were  per- 
formers on  the  tight  rope,  a  la 
Blondin,  and  on  the  trapeze  Q)etau- 
mm)  a  la  Leotard. 

But  we  must  take  a  leap  into  the 
fifteenth  century  to  find  Harlequin 
assuming  the  characteristics  which 
are  now  commonly  associated  with 
the  name.  Finding  him  here,we  lose 
him  no  more.  iSrom  this  period 
the  history  of  the  Harlequin  family 
has  be^i  written  with  duch  scru- 
pulous care,  and  guarded  so  fedtfa- 
fuUy,  that  we  can  trace  back  the 
genealogy  of  any  modem  scion  of 
the  house  to  his  mediffival  progeni- 
tors without  missing  a  single  link. 

All  the  mimes,  mummers,  drolls, 
and  caper-cutters  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  derive  their  origin 
/rom  the  Satyr  or  Harlequin  of  the 


Greeks.  Clowns,  Pantaloons,  Co- 
lumbines, Punches,  Scaramouches, 
&c.,  ad  infinitum,  are  but  varieties 
of  tiie  filune  species,  called  into  ex- 
istence at  various  times  and  in  va- 
rious countries.  Harlequin  was  the 
father  of  them  all.  There  are  many 
versions  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  French  performers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  pretended  that  the 
name  originated  from  Harlequin 
having  been  the  protege  of  the  first 

President  of  the  parliament,  Achille 
e  Harlay,  and  that  he  was,  in  con- 
sequence, called  Harlequina,  the 
little  jyroUgS  of  Harlay.  The  name 
Arlechino,  however,  was  applied  to 
the  character  in  Italy  long  before 
this.  According  to  the  Italian 
theory  the  woid  is  derived  from 
'  harle,'  the  name  of  a  river  bird, 
which  had  parti-coloured  feathers 
and  fiew  about  in  an  irregukr  and 
fantastic  manner.  Bememberin^, 
however,  the  Greek  satyr,  with  his 
tiger-skin  dress,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  connect  the  word  with '  Her- 
cules,' who,  as  the  students  of  Aris- 
tophanes are  aware,  figured  in  the 
Gredk  comedies  as  a  buffoon.  No 
doubt  Harlequin  took  his  charac- 
teristics from  the  patron  of  his 
tribe.  Mercury. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  pan- 
tomime in  Italy  is  a  well-worn  story, 
and  I  need  only  refer  to  it  in  a 
few  words  before  passing  to  the 
glorious  development  of  the  enter- 
tainment in  Franca 

The  satire  of  Punchello  was  at 
first  directed  against  persons  and 
things  indiscriminately;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  fun  arose  out  of  the 
comic  types  afforded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  ,the  various  provinces  of 
Italy.  The  Venetians,  Ihe  Neapoli- 
tans, the  Bolognese,  and  the  people 
of  Bergamo,  had  all  distinct  charac- 
teristics, and  it  was  to  satirize  these 
local  peculiarities  that  the  charac- 
ters of  Italian  comedy  were  invented. 
The  original  characters  were  Panta- 
lone,  a  Venetian  merchant ;  Dottor6, 
a  Bolognese  physician;  Spaviento, 
a  Neapolitan  braggart ;  Puliicenella, 
a  wag  of  Apulia;  Giangurgoto  and 
Corviello,  two  clowns  of  Calabria; 
Gelosommo,  a  Boman  beau;  Bel- 
lamo,  a  Milanese  simpleton;  Bri- 
ghella,  a  Ferrarese  pimp ;  and  Ar- 
leccbino,  a  blundering  servant  of 
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Bergama  The  prindpal  and  most 
active  of  this  set  was  'ArleoohmOj 
and  in  process  of  time  all  the  rest 
became  his  butts.  His  original  cha- 
racter is  thus  described;  'He  is  a 
mixture  of  ignorance/  simplicity^ 
wit,  stupidity,  and  grace.  Heisahi^ 
made-up  man,  a  great  child  with 
gleams  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
and  all  his  mistakes  and  blunder 
have  something  arch  about  them. 
The  true  mode  of  representing  him  is 
to  give  him  suppleness,  agility,  the 
playfoJness  of  a  kitten,  with  a  cer- 
tain coarseness  of  exterior  which 
renders  his  actions  more  absurd. 
His  part  is  that  of  a  fiuthful  Talet, 
greedy,  always  in  love,  always  in 
trouble,  either  on  his  master's  ac- 
count or  his  own,  afflicted  and  con- 
soled as  easily  as  a  child,  and  whose 
grief  is  as  amusing  as  his  joy.'  In 
France  the  character  became  c(Hn- 
pletely  transformed.  He  became 
witty,  cunning,  a  punster,  and  a 
bit  of  a  philosopher ;  and  his  costume 
was  as  much  metamorohosed  as  his 
chuacter.  When  he  nrst  appeared 
in  France  his  costume  was  com- 
posed of  a  jacket  ftistened  in  front 
by  uglv  ribbons,  loose  pantaloons 
ooyeiM  with  patches  of  yarious  co- 
loured cloths  sewn  on  anyhow:  he 
had  a  straight  black  beard,  wore  a 
half  black  mask,  and  carried  a 
wooden  sword  in  a  belt  of  untanned 
leather.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  the  dress  was  made 
of  a  finer  material,  and  the  pieces 
of  parti-ooloured  cloth  were  arranged 
more  tastefully.  These  changes  in 
the  djess  and  character  were  intro- 
duced by  Joseph  Dominique  Bian- 
Golelli,  the  &ther  of  the  race  of  Har- 
lequins which  began  to  flourish  in 
France  about  the  time  of  our  Meny 
Monurch.  Dominique  came  to  Paris 
in  1660,  on  the  invitation  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin;  so  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Italian  pantomime  into 
France  is  due  to  the  clergy.  When 
Dominique  first  appeared  in  Paris 
he  played  second  to  Locatelli,  who 
then  performed  the  part  of  Trivehn, 
a  species  of  Harlequin :  but  at  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  i67i,hehad  the 
field  entirely  to  himself,  and  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  actor  of  his  age.  He 
died  in  1688,  aged  forty-eight,  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  caused  by 


ascYere  cold  which  he  eangbi;  in 
dandng  before  Louis  XY.  His 
companions  closed  the  theatre  for 
a  month,  as  a  mark  of  their  grief. 
The  youngest  of  his  children,  Pierre, 
followed  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
and  played  under  the  name  of  Do- 
minique. 

In  1689,  the  part  of  Harlequin 
was  taken  up  by  Qherardi,  a  Tuscan, 
who  made  ms  debut  in  a  song  called 
ilie  '  Divorce,'  which  had  been  popu- 
larised by  Dominique.  Ghenudi 
made  a  great  hit  as  a  singer,  but 
fidled  as  a  pantomimist  He  died 
in  1700,  from  the  effects  of  a  fidl  on 
the  stage. 

In  1716  the  fiBunous  Thomassin 
made  his  appearance  as  Harlequin, 
and  acted  with  great  success  in 
pieces  written  for  him  by  Marivanx, 
such  as  'La  Surprise  de  FAmour,' 
'  Le  Prince  Travesti,'  &o.  Thomas- 
sin  added  to  the  paft  of  Harlequin 
many  tricks  of  extraordioary  agility ; 
but  many  of  these  were  so  duiger- 
ous,  that  the  public,  fiBaring  to  lose 
their  favourite  mime,  persuaded 
him  to  discontinue  ihem.  Tho- 
massin was  an  excellent  actor — ^true, 
naive,  original,  and  pathetic,  with 
much  natural  gaietv  and  humour. 
Like  Dominique,  he  had  many 
imitators ;  but  they  were  all  miser- 
able fiulures  until  tiie  appeantnoe  ot 
Garlin. 

In  the  year  1 741,  Carlo  Bertinazzi, 
commonly  called  Oarlin,  made  his 
d^but  as  Harlequin  with  triumphant 
success.  His  impersonation  of  the 
character  was  distinguished  by  a 
perfectly  natural  comic  humour. 
Garrick  seeing  him  in  a  piece  in 
which  he  had  just  received  chastise- 
ment from  his  master  (threatening 
the  latter  with  one  hand,  and  rub- 
bing his  back  with  the  other),  was 
chcurmed  with  his  acting,  and  ex- 
claimed, 'See,  even  the  back  of 
Garlin  wears  the  same  expression  as 
his  face !'  '  Oarlin,'  says  M.  Sand, 
'like  most  clever  buffoons,  bad 
a  very  melancholy  disposition,  and 
as  witii  Dominique,  his  gaiety  was 
what  the  English  term  humour. 
It  belonged  to  his  mind,  and  not  to 
his  temperament.'  There  is  an 
anecdote  told  of  Dominique — and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  it  has  heea  told  of 
Joe  Grimaldi — that  being  greatly 
afiUcted  with  spleen,  he  consulted 
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Dennoalin,  a  celebiaied  phyddan^ 
who  adTised  him  to  go  and  see 
Dominique,  as  he  made  eyerybody 
laugh.  'AlaaV  xeplied  the  actor, 
*  I  am  Dominique,  so  I  may  con- 
sider myself  a  lost  inan.'  To  his 
theatrical  talents  Carlin  joined  all 
the  qualities  of  an  honest  man,  and 
he  was  possessed  of  great  informa- 
tion. He  wrote  a  book  called  '  Les 
Metamorphoses  d'Arleqnin.'  Garlin 
died  in  1783,  and  was  succeeded  in  ' 
the  &Your  of  the  public  by  Goli- 
netti. 

The  character  of  Harlequin  has 
undergone  as  many  yariations  in 
the  ^pe  as  in  the  orthography. 
Thus  Harlequino  became  Arlichino, 
and  then  Arlecchino.  The  character 
is  now  little  in  fashion  in  Italy, 
where  it  first  arose,  having  been 
replaced  by  Minegluno  and  Hen- 
terello.  There  were  many  varieties 
of  the  Harlequin,  the  most  notable 
being  Trivelin  and  Truffaldin.  The 
former  was,  under  a  different  name 
and  dress,  the  same  species  of  Har- 
lequin which  Dominique  so  much 
improved  upon.  His  dress,  instead 
of  the  lozenges  symmetrically 
arranged,  had  triangular  patches 
along  the  seams  only,  and  suns  and 
moons  for  patches.  He  wore  the 
soft  hat  and  hare's  tail,  but  did  not 
cany  the  wooden  swoid. 

Truffaldin  is  a  species  of  Harle- 
qtdn,  whioh  first  made  its  appear- 
anoe  about  1530.  He  represented 
a  omming,  lying  valet,  under  the 
dmho  of  truffa  (iixe  villain).  It 
faeoame  verypoptuar  in  Italy,  and 
towifds  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth eentury  was  an  established 
type  of  Harlequin. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize, 
even  in  the  pantomime  of  the  pre* 
sent  day,  the  first  principles  and 
elements,  so  to  speak,  of  the  comedy 
of  life  and  manners.  In  Pantaloon 
we  have  the  obdurate  father  or 
uncle ;  in  Columbine,  the  daughter  or 
niece;  in  Harlequin,  the  handsome, 
dashing  lover;  and  in  Clown,  the 
lying  servant  of  Harlequin.  But 
there  were  many  other  characters 
which  have  no  corresponding  repre- 
sentative in  modem  pantonume, 
tboogh  they  were  originals  ot  well- 
known  personages  in  comedy. 
Among  these  were  the  Captain,  a 


great  braggart  and  swaggerer — such 
as  Dame  Quickly  had  a  horror  of-^ 
the  Doctor,  an  old  fogv;  the 
Apothecary,  a  lean,  miserable  crea- 
ture, with  a  red  nose  (with  whom 
Shakeenpeare  was  acquainted),  and 
a  female  character  corresponding  to 
the  French  soubrette  and  the  English 
chambermaid,  who  did  for  her  mis- 
tress, the  Columbine,  what  the 
Clown  did  for  his  master,  the  Harle- 
quin; that  is  to  say,  told  lies,  carried 
messages,  delivered  notes  on  the  sly, 
and  beguiled  the  old  gentleman.  Let 
us  review  these  drolls  in  the  order 
of  their  importance. 

First,  tnen.  Pantaloon.  This 
character  is  one  of  the  four  princi- 
pal maskers  in  the  Italian  'Com- 
media  dell'  arta'  In  Venice,  four 
of  these  characters  appeared  in 
every  piece:  the  Tartc^glia  (stam- 
merer), Trufiifildino  (caricaturist), 
Brighella  (representative  of  orators 
and  other  popular  characters),  and 
Pantaloon  (ths  Venetian  citizen). 
The  name  of  the  last  character  is 
derived  from '  pianta  leone,'  (plante 
lion).  The  ancient  merchants  of 
Venice,  in  their  zeal  to  annex  all 
they  could  to  the  republic,  set  up 
every  now  and  then  about  tiie  isles 
ot  the  Mediterranean  the  lion  of 
St  Mark,  and  because  they  boasted 
of  their  conquests,  the  people  nick- 
named them  'plant lion.'  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  the  name  is 
d^ved  from  San  Pantaleone,  the 
ancient  natron  of  Venice. 

Pantaloon  took  all  characters; 
sometimes  Uiose  of  father,  husband, 
uncle,  widower,  &c.  He  was  some- 
times rich,  sometimes  poor;  at 
others,  miserly  and  frequently  pro- 
digal. The  dress  of  Pantaloon  has 
been  considerably  altered  in  modem 
times;  originally  he  wore  tight 
drawers,  generally  red,  a  long  flow- 
ing coat,  and  a  little  skull-cap. 
When  the  republic  of  Venice  lost 
tiie  kingdom  of  Negropont,  mourn- 
ing was  adopted  throughout  the 
state;  Pantaloon,  as  a  good  citizen, 
adopted  it  with  the  rest,  and  has 
worn  it  ever  since.  Possibly  they 
were  not  aware  of  it,  but  the  Panta- 
loons this  season  at  Druiy  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  were  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
ancient  republic  of  Venice. 
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In  Italy,  about  1750,  Darbes  was 
one  of  the  beet  Pantaloons.  He 
once  played  the  part  of  Pantaloon 
in  one  of  Goldoni's  comedies. 
The  character  being  a  serions  one, 
lie  played  without  a  mask,  and 
failed.  Goldoni  wrote  him  another 
piece,  and  he  again  assumed  the 
traditional  mask.  The  character 
made  a  great  hit,  and  Darbes  never 
afterwards  ventured  to  appear  with- 
out the  mask.* 

The  Doctor,  Cassandre,  Focanappa, 


and  seyeral  others,  were  yarieties 
of  this  character.  The  Doctor  was 
first  brought  on  the  stage  in  1560. 
He  was  sometimes  a  learned  man, 
sometimes  a  lawyer,  but  rarely  a 
physician.  From  1 5  60  to  the  middle 
of  the  seyenteenth  century  he  was 
always  dressed  in  black  from  head 
to  foot,  in  the  professor's  robe; 
wearing  underneath  a  short  black 
tunic  and  black  stockings.  He  also 
wore  a  black  mask  covering  the 
forehead  and  nose.    In  the   troop 
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called '  Gelosi,'  which  came  to  France 
in  1572,  the  part  of  Docteur  was 
filled  by  Lucio  Burchiella,  an  actor 
of  great  merit.  '  Le  Docteur '  was 
played  in  1653  by  Angelo  Lolli,  of 
bologna.  His  companions  called 
him  the  '  angel,'  probably  on  account 
of  his  name.  He  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  very  angelic 
in  temper,  for  he  quarrelled  with 
Turi,  the  Pantaloon,  and  fought  him 
in   a   duel.      Possibly   Turi    was 


jealous  of  the  innovation,  and 
thought  there  should  be  only  one 
Pantaloon  in  the  piece. 

Cassandre  was  introduced  in  the 
troupe  of  the  '  Gelosi '  in  1 580.  He 
took  the  part  of  serious  fathers, 
('  heavy  fathers '  as  we  call  them  in 
modem  theatrical  parlance),  jealous 
husbands,  &c.  The  most  celebrated 
French  Cassandre  was  Chappelle, 
whose  credulity  and  naivete  were 
proverbial.    He  was  short  and  fat ; 
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his  eyes  ooniinaally  opening  and 
shatting,  were  sunnoonted  by  a 
thick  black  eyebrow;  his  mouth, 
always  open,  gaye  him  a  stnpid 
appearance,  and  his  legs  resembled 
those  of  an  elephant 

Facanappa,  though  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  Pantaloon,  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  attributes  of  our 
modem  Harlequin.  He  introduced 
unexpected  changes  during  the 
representation  of  the  piece,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play  announced  the 


performances  for  the  following  even- 
ing. He  had  the  priyil^e  of 
making  various  allusions,  employing 
in  his  Venetian  dialect  the  most 
popular  slang  terms,  and  coining 
new  ones  if  necessary.  He  had  a 
long  parrot-shaped  nose,  surmounted 
by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  and 
wore  a  flat  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  a 
waistcoat  covered  with  tinsel,  and  a 
long  white  coat  with  large  pockets. 
The  Baron  is  another  variety. 
Palermo  formerly  possessed  a  na- 
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tional  theatre  like  Naples,  but  of 
a  totally  different  character;  thus 
'  n  Barone,'  the  father  of  the  fjeunily, 
a  Sicilian  lord,  the  dupe  of  his 
valets,  deceived  by  his  daughter, 
was  the  personification  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  country,  and  of  the 
body  of  citizens  aiming  at  distinc- 
tion. '1\  Barone'  still  fi^es  in 
the  marionette  pieces  in  Sicily. 

We  come  next  to  the  heroine  of 
the  comedy,  the  Colnmhwe.    There 
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were  originally  many  types  of  this 
character.  From  the  flattering  and 
corrupt  slave  of  the  Boman  period, 
there  arose  on  the  Italian  stage  the 
servetta,  or/antesca,  confidential  ser- 
vant, called  later  in  France,  souhrette. 
In  1528  we  find  these  women  play- 
ing at  the  Padua  theatra  In  1 530, 
the  servants  in  the  troupe  of  Ivtro- 
nati  bore  the  names  of  Colombina, 
Oliva,  Fianetta,  Pasquella,  Nespola. 
Colombi;ia;wn9  ivmti^tifties  mistress 
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and  sometimes  maid.  The  most 
famous  representatiyes  of  the  cha- 
racter in  France  were  Therese, 
Catherine,  and  the  second  Therese 
BiancolleJi,  grandmother,  grand- 
daughter, and  great  granddaughter, 
a  generation  of  Columbines.  The 
most  remarkable  for  her  varied 
talents  and  numerous  creations  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Dominique.  She  was  sometimes 
mistress,  sometimes  soubrette,  ayo- 
cat,  danseuse,  singer,  &c.,  all  of 
which  she  played  equally  well.  She 
spoke  seyeral  languages,  dialects. 


and  jargons,  and  was  exceedingly 
pretty  and  gracefol.  She  made  her 
debut  in  1 68  3,  in  '  Arlequin  Protee,* 
with  great  success.  It  was  at  the 
theatre  of  the  ComMie  Italienne 
that  Columbine  first  took  the  dress 
of  Arlequine  in  'Le  Betour  de  la 
foire  de  Besons,'  in  1695.  As  that 
costume  was  very  much  liked, 
columbine  came  to  be  dressed  in  a 
particoloured  gown,  like  a  female 
Harlequin.  The  airy  being  in  short 
muslin  petticoats  is  a  creation  of 
very  modem  date.  In  the  French 
comedies  Columbine  was  often  Harle- 
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quin's  wife;  but  she  was  never  a 
foiry  with  power  to  effect  transfor- 
mations. The  Ballerina,  sketched 
by  our  artisi^  was  a  dancing  girl  first 
introduced  on  the  French  stage. 

The  Clowns  of  the  Italian  comedy 
were  named  Bertoldo,  Pagliacdo, 
Gros-Guillaume,  Pedrolino,  Gilles, 
Coviello,  and  Peppe  Nappa.  In 
France  those  eventually  become 
Pierrot  in  all  his  varieties.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  Bologna,  there 
lived  an  imp^i^^tore  named  Giu« 


SGAFDrO  C171C). 

lio-Cffisare  Croce,  who  sang  in  public 
places,  accompanying  himself  on  a 
stringed  instrument,  the  history  of 
a  fictitious  person  named  Bartoldo 
(possibly  a  Billy  Barlow  of  the 
period),  which  was  so  popular  that 
his  songs  were  printed. 

This  person's  talent  for  improvi- 
sation gained  for  him  so  great  a  re- 
putation that  the  cavalieri  of  Bologna 
gave  him  a  pension  in  his  old  age. 
The  popularity  of  the  characters  of 
whom  Croce  (Delia  Lira)  sang  soon 
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oansed  them  to  be  embodied  on  the 
stage,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
oentnry  Bertoldo,  Bertoldino,  and 
the  others,  weie  commonly  repre- 
sented in  the  Italian  theatres. 

Pagliaccio,  one  of  the  first  of 
this  type,  made  his  appearance  in 
1570.  The  name  (literally  paiUe 
hackee),  which  has  become  synony- 
mons  with  etourdi  (blunderer),  is  a 
corruption  of  hajaccio,  a  stupid  wit. 
Pagliaccio  is  thus  described  by  Sal- 
▼ator  Bosa :  '  He  is  clothed  in  a 
loose  puckered  dress,  fastened  by 
enormous  buttons,  a  white  flexible 
hat,  wears  a  mask,  and  is  smothered 
in  flour.' 

Giofr^uillaumo  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  a  great  eater,  &t  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  wore  two  waistbands,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the 
stomach.  He  also  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  floured  his  &ce.  A 
&1X10US  representative  of  the  part 
was  Robert  Gu^rin,  called  'La 
Fleur,'  a  great  favourite  with 
Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu,  who  fre- 
quently invited  him  to  their  palaces. 

Pedrolino  was  an  honest,  faithful 
Clown,  whose  business  was  to  watch 
the  wife  of  his  master  when  the 
latter  was  asleep  or  away  from 
home.  He  wore  a  long  white  smock 
and  a  straw  hat,  and  carried  a  large 
stick.  He  was,  in  &ot,  the  Italian 
peasant  Pierrot  originally  was  the 
French  peasant  The  character, 
however,  was  completely  changed 
by  Debureau,  a  celebrated  represen- 
tative of  the  part  He  made  Pierrot 
sometimes  good  and  generous  by 
fits  and  starts,  sometimes  a  thief,  a 
mieer,  and  a  coward.  If  ever  he 
became  rich,  his  natural  fitults  soon 
made  him  poor  again.  Debureau 
not  only  changed  ma  morals  of  this 
character,  but  also  the  physical 
powers  and  tiie  dress.  The  short 
wooUen  jacket  with  lar^^e  buttons 
and  tight  sleeves  reaohmg  to  the 
wrists,  became  a  loose  blouse  of 
calico  with  large  and  long  sleeves 
covering  the  hands;  and  intsead  of 
the  white  nightcap  and  the  pointed 
hat,  bfi  wore  a  black  velvet  cap  to 
heighten  the  whiteness  of  his  race. 
The  proper  name  of  the  character  is 
Paghaocio,  though  the  French  call 
itPiertot 


The  son  of  Debureau  played  the 
same  part  as  his  father,  in  1847, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  best-looking 
and  most  elegant  Pierrot  that  ever 
existed. 

Paul  L^^rand,  who  formerly 
played  c<»mc  parts  in  the  vaude- 
villes, and  that  of  L^andre  in  the 
pantomimes,  came  out  as  Pierrot,  in 
1845.  He  was  greatly  praised  by 
the  French  critics  in  this  strain: 
'His  resources  were  extensive;  he 
had  a  fine  characteristic  expression, 
a  comic  and  fiwciful  invention,  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  great  power  of  pathos. 
Like  Thomassin,  he  makes  one 
laugh  and  weep  at  the  same  time.' 
We  in  England  are  unable  to  &thom 
the  idea  of  weeping  at  the  acting  of 
a  clown.  Indeed,  Legrand,  as  some 
of  our  readers  may  remember, 
played  for  a  time  at  the  Adelphi,  in 
1847-8,  and  did  not  succeed  in  evok- 
ing even  laughter.  His  French  ad- 
mirers were  very  indignant,  and 
said  that  the  English  public,  being 
accustomed  to  the  exaggerated  fun 
of  their  clowns,  could  not  appreciate 
the  delicate  expression  and  refined 
wit  of  the  French  Pierrot 

The  French  view  of  the  English 
Clowu  is  interesting:  'The  English 
Clown  (whose  nearest  representative 
on  the  Fr^ich  stage  is  Pierrot)  is 
an  odd,  fantastical  being.  The  Flo- 
rentine Stentorella  alone  resembles 
him  in  his  jests  and  tricks.  His 
strange  dress  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  American  Indians. 
It  consists  of  a  white,  red,  yellow 
and  green  network,  ornamented 
with  £amond-shaped  pieces  of  stuff 
of  various  colours.  His  &ce  is 
floured  and  streaked  with  paint  a 
deep  carmine ;  tiie  forehead  is  pro- 
longed to  the  top  of  the  head,  which 
is  covered  with  a  red  wig,  from  the 
centre  of  which  a  little  stiff  tail 
points  to  the  sky.  His  manners  are 
no  less  singular  than  his  costume. 
He  is  not  dumb,  like  our  Pierrot ; 
but  on  the  contrary  he  sustains  an 
animated  and  witty  conversation; 
he  is  also  an  acrobEit,  and  very  ex- 
pert in  feats  of  strength.' 

M.  Blandelaire  nves  a  more  poeti- 
cal description :  'The  English  Pier- 
rot is  not  a  person  pale  as  the  moon, 
mysterious  as  silence,  straight  and 
p  2 
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long  like  the  gallows  to  whom  we 
have  been  aocnstomed  in  Debnreau. 
The  English  Pierrot  enters  like  the 
tempest,  tumbles  like  a  parcel ;  his 
langh  resembles  joyons  thunder. 
He  is  short  and  fat;  his  £aGe  is 
flonred  and  streaked  with  paint; 
he  has  a  great  patch  of  red  on  each 
cheek ;  his  mouth  is  enlarged  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  lips  by  means  of 
two  red  bands,  so  that  when  he 
laughs  his  mouth  appears  to  open 
from  ear  to  ear.' 

Nevertheless,  the  English  Clown 
came  direct  from  France.  Our  own 
Joe  Grimaldi  studied  under  his 
father,  who  was  a  French  Pierrot 
Joe's  grand&ther  played  similar 
parts  in  Italy,  where  he  was  bom. 
It  was  about  1704  that  Joe's  grand- 
&ther  appeared  in  Paris.  He  was 
called  Grimaldi  Jarnbe-^-Fer  (iron- 
legged),  because,  when  playing  one 
eyening  before  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sador, he  sprang  so  high  as  to  touch 
the  crystal  lustres  oyer  his  head, 
and  one  of  the  drops,  being  thus 
detached,  fell  upon  the  nose  of  the 
ambassador,  who,  in  a  great  rage, 
complained  to  the  minister,  demand- 
ing tiiat  tiie  pantomimist  should  be 
punished.  Grimaldi,  however,  was 
only  condenmed  to  make  a  public 
apology. 

But  before  proceeding  to  notice 
the  pecuharities  of  the  English 
drolls,  let  us  glance  at  one  more 
of  the  prominent  characters  of  the 
Italian  comedy  and  the  French  pan- 
tomime—the Captain. 

The  Captain,  m  his  original  form, 
wore  a  leopard's  moustache,  a 
starched  ruff,  a  felt  hat  and  plume, 
immense  boots,  and  a  long  sword. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  originally  a 
character  peculiar  to  the  comedy  of 
Spain.  At  any  rate,  he  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period ;  and 
though  he  has  changed  his  dress 
with  every  age,  his  character  has 
always  remained  the  same.  He  has 
always  been  a  great  braggadocio, 
and  so  great  a  liar  as  sometimes  to 
impose  upon  himself.  The  first 
ItflJian  Captains  date  from  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  character  was  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  a  century 
later  into  Gemdany.  In  the  Italian 
company  which  visited  France  in 


1 577^  the  partof  Captain  was  played 
under  the  name  of  Spavento,  by 
Francesco  Andreini.  ,He  played  on 
several  musical  instruments,  and 
bragged  and  lied  in  no  less  than  six 
languages,  including  Greek  and 
Turkish.  There  were  many  varie- 
ties of  the  C&ptain:  Crocodillo, 
Spezzafer,  Giangurgolo,  H  Nappo, 
and  Eogantino.  Spezzafer  wore  the 
costume  of  the  seigneurs  of  the 
court  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a 
slouched  hat,  a  plume,  a  moustache 
and  beard,  a  woman's  collar,  and  a 
large  sword.  His  great  representa- 
tive was  Giuseppe  Bianchi,  who 
'  flourished '  about  the  middle  of  the 
sevente^th  century.  Giangurgolo 
was  the  Calabrian  type  of  Captain. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
women ;  but  at  the  same  time  always 
afraid  to  meddle  with  them  lest  a 
lover  or  brother  should  arrive  and 
give  him  a  drubbing.  He  was  a 
boaster,  a  liar,  and  a  coward,  and  a 
glutton  into  the  bargain.  H  Nappo 
was  the  Neapolitan  type,  and  repre- 
sented the  bravo :  a  great  quarreller, 
but  a  great  coward  when  it  came  to 
a  fight.  Bogantino  was  the  Boman 
type,  satirizing  the  police  and  civic 
officers,  a  prototype  of  Dogberry 
and  Verges.  He  was  fond  of  show- 
ing his  authority,  and  often  arrested 
innocent  people  when  the  real  cul- 
prits escaped— on  the  principle  of 
making  some  one  suffer. 

The  varieties  of  these  and  the 
other  prominent  characters  of  the 
old  comedies  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  yet  most  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  well  established,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
actors.  Their  Italian  representa- 
tives met  with  great  &vour  in 
France :  manv  of  them  were  received 
at  court  and  by  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  church.  War  or  political 
diflferencee  never  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  the  homage  paid  to  these 
artists.  They  could  presume  and 
take  a  liberiy  when  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador could  not  This  was  illus- 
trated lately  in  America,  where 
James  Wallack,  the  actor,  a  great 
&vourite  of  the  American  people, 
was  the  only  person,  except  Lord 
Lyons,  who  dared  to  hoist  over  bis 
house  the  Union  Jack. 

A   story  of  the  Italian  Clown, 
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Angelo  Ck)nstantim,  shows  the  very 
close  intimacy  which  sahsisted  be- 
tween princes  and  pantomimists  in 
the  old  days  to  which  I  have  been 
alluding.  After  the  breaking  up 
of  the  fibmoos  troupe  of  the  Geloai, 
Angelo  Constantini  went  to  Ger- 
many to  find  employment,  and  was 
patronized  by  Augustus  the  Firsts 
King  of  Poland.  For  some  time  he 
played  in  comedy  and  sang  in  opera 
alternately,  and  so  pleased  the  king 
that  he  was  ennobled  and  appointed 
to  a  post  in  the  royal  household. 
Almost  immediately  he  yentured  to 
make  loye  to  the  king's  mistress, 
declared  his  i)as8ion  for  her,  and 
endeavoured  to  poison  her  mind 
against  the  king.  Incensed  at  his 
insolence,  the  lady  informed  the 
king,  who  hid  himself  in  the  room 
when  Constantini  was  expected. 
Augustus  disclosed  himself  sabre  in 
huid,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
audacious  actor's  head ;  but  cooling 
down  a  little,  had  him  arrested  and 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Konig- 
stein,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
twenty  years.  At  length,  however, 
he  was  released  through  the  inter- 
cession of  another  lady-favourite  of 
the  king,  and  all  his  property  was 
restored  to  him. 

Harlequin  was  first  introduced 
upon  the  English  stage,  in  i7i7»  hy 
Mr.  Rich,  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  in  a  piece  called  '  The  Sor- 
cerer.' The  entertainment  was  quite 
a  novelty  at  the  time.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  a  species  of  dramatic  com- 
position, consisting  of  two  parts,  one 
serious  and  the  other  comic.  Be- 
tween the  acts  of  the  serious  part  of 
the  story,  there  was  interwoven  a 
comic  fiible  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
courtship  of  Harlequin  and  (Colum- 
bine, with  a  variety  of  surprising 
adventures  and  tricks,  whicn  were 
produced  by  the  magic  wand  of 
Harlequin,  such  as  the  sudden 
transformation  of  palaces  and 
temples  to  huts  and  cottages;  of 
men  and  women  into  wheelbarrows 
and  joint  stools;  colonnades  to  beds 
of  tulips,  and  mechanics'  shops  into 
serpents  and  ostriches.  This  magic 
power  was  not  an  attribute  of  Har- 
lequin before  this  period.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Kich,   suggested   probably  by  the 


stage  business  necessary  to  'The 
Sorcerer.'  The  Harlequin  of  Rich 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  copy  of  the 
Italian.  He  still  preserved  his 
proper  place  as  the  hero  of  the 
story,  and  he  acted  only  in  dumb 
show.  The  wits  and  critics,  not 
being  aware  that  it  was  proper  for 
Harlequin  to  be  silent,  accused  Rich 
of  closing  his  mouth  because  he 
himself  (being  the  representative) 
could  not  speak  a  sentence  of  Eng- 
lish granmiatically.  Rich's  educa- 
tion had  been  grossly  neglected, 
and  his  language  was  very  coarse 
and  vulgar.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  every  one  'Mister,'  as,  for 
example:  'Well,  Mister,  how  are 
you?^  'I  say  you.  Mister,  look 
here,'  On  one  occasion,  Foote  being 
very  much  irritated  by  this,  asked 
the  manager  why  he  did  not  call 
him  by  his  name.  '  Don't  be  angry,' 
said  Rich,  'for  I  sometimes  forget 
my  own  name.'  '  I  know  that  you 
can't  write  your  own  name,'  said 
Foote,  in  reply, '  but  I  wonder  you 
should  forget  it.' 

The  theory  of  the  pantomime,  as 
invented  and  adapted  by  Rich,  was 
this:  Harlequin,  was  the  lover  of 
Columbine;  Pantaloon  was  her  &- 
ther;  and  the  Clown  was  a  blunder- 
ing servant  of  Harlequin.  The  har- 
lequinade represented  the  courtship 
of  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  whose 
course  of  true  love  was  constantly 
arrested  and  diverted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  her  old  father,  the  Pan- 
taloon. The  pantomime,  when  it 
became  a  separate  and  distinct  piece, 
generally  opened  with  the  abduc- 
tion of  Columbine  from  Pantaloon's 
house.  Pantaloon  discovered  his 
loss  and  followed  in  pursuit,  and 
when  overtaken.  Harlequin  used  his 
magic  bat  to  play  tricks  upon  the 
old  man  and  defeat  his  paternal 
intentions.  In  this  the  Clown  was 
the  assistant  and  servant  of  Harle- 
quin, and  his  function  was  to  delude 
and  beguile  the  Pantaloon  while 
Harlequm  was  courting  his  daughter. 
Afterwards  Clown  became  the  ser- 
vant of  Pantaloon,  bribed  by  Har- 
lequin to  &vour  his  courtship  by 
deceiving  his  master.  In  the  course 
of  their  adventures.  Columbine  was 
often  rescued  by  her  father  and 
taken  bock  home,  but  was  always 
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carried  back  again  by  her  loTer^ 
with  whom  she  is  at  last  made 
happy  with  the  old  man's  consent. 
The  bat  or  wooden  sword  was  sup- 
'posed  to  haye  the  power  of  chane;- 
mg  copper  into  gold,  cntting  people 
in  ha]f,  and  enabling  Harlequin  to 
mnp  through  stone  walls  and  Tault 
over  the  tops  of  houses.  The  four 
colours  of  his  dress  had  a  special 
meaning.  The  yellow  indicated 
jealousy ;  the  bine,  truth ;  the  scarlet, 
love;  and  the  black,  invisibility. 
Bich— the  fiunous  '  Lun,'  as  he  was 
called — dressed  for  Harlequin  in  a 
loose  jacket  and  trousers.  The  pre- 
sent style  of  dress  was  introduced 
by  Byrne  some  years  afterwards. 
It  ccmsisted,  as  then  made,  of  a 
white  silk  shape  fitting  without  a 
wrinkle,  into  which  yariegate  patches 
were  sewn,  the  whole  being  pro- 
fusely coyered  with  spangles.  The 
innovation  was  acceptied  with  great 
applause.  With  the  assumption  of 
the  new  dress.  Harlequin  lost  much 
of  his  importance.  This  was  owing 
to  two  circumstances :  first,  the  fact 
that  the  part  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  ballet-master,  whose 
genius  lay  chiefly  in  his  legs ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  appearance  at  this 
time  of  Grimaldi  in  the  character 
of  Clown.  In  Grimaldi's  hands 
Clown  became  the  great  mirth-maker 
of  the  piece,  and  the  extraordinary 
talent  of  the  actor  gave  it  a  patent 
of  pre-eminence  for  the  mture. 
Grimaldi's  dress  was  different  from 
that  now  in  vogue.  He  '  made  up ' 
to  represent  a  lubberly,  loutish  boy 
— a  down,  in  &ct,  as  Ihe  character 
ought  to  be.  H^  trousers,  large 
and  baggy,  and  well  defined  in  the 
posterior  quarter  by  the  aid  of 
stuffing,  were  buttoned  on  to  his 
jacket,  and  round  his  neck  he  wore 
a  schoolboy's  Mil— a  part  of  the 
dress  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Spanish  Captain  and  the  French 
Pierrot.  He  did  not  chalk  and  paint 
bis  flEice  in  the  elaborate  manner 
now  adopted  (and  which  makes  all 
our  modem  Clowns  look  exactly 
alike),  but  put  on  some  patches  of 
red,  so  as  to  give  the  notion  of  a 
greedy  boy  who  had  smeared  him- 
self with  jam  in  robbing  a  cupboard. 
Grimaldi  produced  all  his  effects  by 
the  genuine  humour  of  his  acting. 


by  the  comic  &ceB  which  he  drew, 
by  the  grotesqueness  of  his  panto- 
mimic action,  by  the  naivetS  of  his 
blunders,  and  by  the  humour  of  all 
his  practical  jokes.  He  did  not, 
like  &ie  Clowns  of  the  present  day, 
call  in  the  aid  of  acrobatism,  and 
dance  upon  stilts,  walk  upon  barrels, 
or  play  the  fiddle  behind  his  back; 
nor  did  he  seek  to  gain  the  applause 
of  his  audience  by  astonishing  leaps 
and  feats  of  strength.  He  trusted 
all  to  the  force  of  his  natural  hu- 
mour; and  such  was  his  power  that 
he  made  the  success  of  pieces  which 
were  utterly  wanting  in  even  ilie 
commonest  accessories  of  a  spectacle. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  famous 
pantomime  of  '  Mother  Goose ;'  but 
this  pantomime  was  only  famous  on 
account  of  Grimaldi's  acting.  It 
was  a  very  poor  piece,  and  nothing 
was  done  for  it  by  the  management. 
Grimaldi  was  possessed  of  infinite 
resource.  He  could  transform  him- 
self with  anything  that  came  to 
hand — ^with  a  bunch  of  carrots  or 
turnips,  a  saucepan,  a  pillow,  a  lady's 
muff,  or  a  tablecloth.  Many  of 
these  wonderful  transformations  ho 
effected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
with  stage  properties  which  fell  in 
his  way  by  accident  He  refers  to 
one  of  his  favourite  drolleries  in  his 
rhyming  adieu  t6  the  stage : — 

*  Ne'er  ahall  I  build  the  wondroas  Terdant  man. 

Tall,  tanUp-beaded,  Cftrrot-fingered,  lean; 
Ne'er  shall  I,  on  the  veiy  newest  plao, 

Cabba^  a  body— old  Joe  Frankeostein, 
Nor  make  a  fire,  nor  eke  ocmpose  a  ooach 
Of  saaoepana»  trumpetak  cheeae^  and  audi 
tweet  lara. 
Sorrow  bath  ta'en  my  nunber— I  encroach 
No  more  npoa  the  chariot,  but  the  chair.' 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
well-known  career  of  Joe  Gnmaldi ; 
but  it  may  be  interesting.to  fix  the 
fetct,  that  the  pantomime,  as  we  now 
know  it,  was  first  introduced  in  his 
time,  and  mainly  by  his  efforts. 
Joe's  fitther.  Signer  Grimaldi,  was 
originally  a  Pierrot,  and  the  pieces 
he  played  in  were  baUets  rather 
than  pantomimes.  The  most  po- 
pular performers  in  these  entert^n- 
ments  at  thisjpmod  were  foreigners. 
Two  of  old  Grimaldi's  pupils  were 
M.  Mercerot  and  M.  Laurent,  de- 
scribed in  the  bills  of  Philip  Afltiey's 
theatre,  then  called  '  The  Amphi- 
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theatre  of  Ai\a,'  as  '  Performers  of 
aetion,  Fienots,  and  bnfib  dancers.' 

The  dress^  manner,  and  habits  of 
the  Clown,  as  we  now  know  him, 
are  all  derived  from  Joe  Grimaldi. 
He  it  was  who  first  intiodnced  the 
song  of  '  Hot  Godlins/  in  the  pan- 
tomime of  '  The  Talking  Bird/  first 
played  on  the  lath  April,  1819. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  bill:  'Clown,  Mr.  Grimaldi, 
with  a  new  song,  '  Hot  Codlins,' 
composed  by  Mr.  Whitaker;  Co- 
Inmbine,  Miss  Tree.'  Among  the 
most  celebrated  mmnmers  and 
drolls  of  Grimaldi's  time  may  be 
mentioned,  besides  Joe  hixnself, 
Bradbury,  Clown;  Bologna,  Harle- 
quin ;  and  Barnes,  Pantaloon. 

The  old  boys  among  us  are  fond 
of  saying  that  there  are  no  Clowns 
now-ardays — '  Yon  should  have 
seen  Joe  Grimaldi,  sir,' — jnst  as 
they  are  fond  of  saying  Ihere  are  no 
tragedians — '  Yon  should  have  seen 
Kean,  sir!'  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  have  a  fiivourable  recoUeo- 
tion  of  the  actors  they  saw  in  the 
days  of  their  youth  and  freshness; 
but  fhere  is  little  just  occasion  to 
depreciate  the  merits  either  of  our 
tragedians  or  our  clowns,  when  we 
can  boast  of  such  artists  as  Mr. 
Phelps,  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Charles  Eean,  Miss 
Fsadt,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Young,  as 
representatives  of  the  former,  and  a 
whole  host,  including  Boleno,  Payne, 
Barnes,  Lauri,  Tom  Matthews,  Paulo, 
Herring,  Leclercq,  and  last  but  not 
least,  Hildyard,  as  representatives 
of  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the 
Clowns  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  scopeof  the  character  has,  in  re- 
cent times,  been  much  circumscribed 
by  the  introduction  of  many  mecha- 


nical and  scenic  effects  which  wero 
not  known  in  Grimaldi's  time. 

The  present  generation  is  ac- 
quainted with  a  class  of  mummers 
and  drolls  which  did  not  exist  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  This 
class  includes  nigger  seremtders,  and 
the  so-called  comic  singers  at  the 
music  halls.  The  niggers,  relying 
to  a  great  extent  upon  music  of  a 
popular  and  catching  kind;  are  uni- 
versally popular;  and  their  gro- 
tesque antics  are  often  exceedingly 
amusing.  Poor  Pierce,  of  Hoop-de* 
doo-dem-doo  celebrity,  at  a  time 
when  the  market  was  not  so  fully 
stocked  with  talent,  might  have  at- 
tained a  &me  equal  to  that  of  Joe 
Grimaldi  His  humour  was  of  the 
true  stamp—rich  and  unctuous. 
Mackney's  humour  and  many  ac- 
complishments as  a  musician  and 
dancer  entitle  him  to  a  high  place 
as  a  professional  droll.  Unsworth, 
too,  possesses  an  original  genius. 
Of  the  'general  run'  of  comio 
sin^rs  at  the  music  halls  the  less 
said  the  better.  They  cannot  sing ; 
they  are  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  of- 
fensive; and  their  songs  are  gross 
and  indecent,  without  one  redeeming 
touch  of  wit  or  humour.  When  the 
theatrical  monopoly— that  last  dir^ 
rag  of  protection— has  been  broken 
up,  and  any  one  will  be  at  hbcrty  to 
act  plays  where  he  chooses,  under 
the  ordinary  regulations  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order,  tneso 
blatant  fellows  will  be  sent  back  to 
theur  proper  occupation,  the  sweep- 
ing out  of  shops  and  tiio  scouring 
of  pewter  pots:  and  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  public  will  be  supplied 
with  an  entertainment  calculated 
both  to  afford  them  amusement  and 
elevate  their  tastes. 
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ALL  the  young  folks  of  my  ac- 
qtudntaiice  come  to  me  with 
their  household  troubles,  and,  I 
believe,  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of 
dragon  in  the  art  of  housekeeping, 
with  a  specialtv  for  solving  the 
vagaries  of  tradesmen's  bills,  and 
gifted  by  nature  with  sufQcient  cou- 
rage to  cope  with  that  terriblo  bug- 


bear, a  domestic  servant  When  I  see 
their  anxious  young  fietces,  and  listen 
to  their  sorrowful  tales,  my  thoughts 
go  back  to  an  adventure  of  my  own 
early  youth. 

It  was  winter,  and  I  was  about 
fifteen  years  old,  when  my  mother's 
health  obliged  her  to  leave  London, 
80  that  a  long  perspective  of  Christ^ 
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mas  preparations  and  the  entire 
charge  of  the  housekeeping  fell  to 
my  lot.  So  many  solemn  injunc- 
tions accompanied  the  trust  that  I 
became  rather  xmhappy,  and  se- 
cretly would  have  given  much  to 
escape  my  promotion ;  but  of  course, 
when  mamma,  u^n  my  &intly 
hinting  my  misgivings,  said:  'My 
dear,  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  &c./ 
I  assumed  a  mature  air,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  understand  her  in- 
structions. A  day  or  two  after  she 
was  driven  away  in  a  carriage  full 
of  pillows  and  shawls,  while  I 
stood  watching  her  from  the  door, 
with  a  very  large  bunch  of  keys  in 
my  hand,  and  something  in  my  eyes 
that  made  the  street  look  very  queer 
and  confused. 

As  the  orders  for  that  day  had 
been  given,  I  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore me  in  which  to  reflect  upon  my 
newly-acquired  empire.  My  rumin- 
ations were  of  a  very  dismal  cha- 
racter, when  I  remembered  that;  I 
was  on  terms  of  painful  &miliarity 
with  the  cook,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  me  '  My  dear.' 

When  we  had  dinner-parties,  our 
man  Byron  seemed  to  have  a  wea- 
ther eye  open  to  intercept  the  wine 
as  it  approached  my  neighbourhood. 
I  was  very  sore  upon  this  subject, 
although  I  infinitely  .preferred  water ; 
but,  with  the  martyr-like  spirit 
common  to  my  age,  would  have 
gladly  sacrificed  my  tastes  to  induce 
people  to  think  me  a  year  or  two 
older  than  I  really  was.  Byron's 
officiousness  offended,  and  at  the 
same  time  awed  me,  so  that  a  re- 

frimand  would,  I  felt,  be  more  than 
could  manage  in  connection  with 
him.  The  housemaid  regularly  or- 
dered me  out  of  my  own  bedroom 
if  I  intruded  at  cleaning  times,  and 
would  ruthlessly  destroy  any  trifles 
which  she  judged  useless  and  trou- 
blesome to  dust  In  fact,  I  was  ge- 
nerally considered  of  no  account  by 
the  servants.  When  I  thought  of 
this,  and  what  foundation  my  igno- 
rance gave  for  it,  my  heart  ^mk. 
The  more  I  thought,  tiie  more  I  felt 
some  desperate  move  on  my  own 
part  was  necessary,  and  I  finally 
resolved  to  astonish  papa  himself 
by  my  demeanour. 
No  sooner  had  I  made  the  resolu- 


tion than  I  determined  to  cany  it 
into  execution  that  very  evening, 
when  a  stranger  was  coming  to 
dine. 

For  the  better  fulfilment  of 
my  purpose  I  got  out  a  book  on 
housekeeping,  and  turning  to  that 
portion  which  treated  of  '  the  mia- 
tress,'  I  found  a  recommendation  to 
glance  at  the  newspapers  in  order  to 
be  able,  upon  the  return  of  the  master 
in  the  evening,  to  converse  with  him 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day.  This 
struck  me  as  an  excellent  idea, 
and  I  accordingly  buried  myself  in 
the /Times'  until  it  was  time  to 
dress.  After  a  careful  and  lengthy 
toilette,  I  desoended  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  sat  upright  on  a  8o&, 
with  my  heart  beating  very  fast, 
waiting  for  papa  and  his  Mend. 
When  they  amved,  I  was  rather 
disturbed  by  papa's  saying,  'Mr. 
Freeman,  this  is  my  little  daughter 
Bose,  my  housekeeper  for  the  pre- 
sent;' however  I  behaved  ^th 
much  dignity,  and  tried  to  look  as 
accustomed  to  it  as  I  could.  I 
thought  papa  very  cruel  for  calling 
attention  to  my  taking  mamma's 
seat  as  a  great  joke,  and  I  was 
further  outraged  by  his  asking  me 
if  I  hadn't  better  send  the  sonp 
to  him  to  dispense,  and  by  Byron's 
intense  enjoyment  of  this  sally. 
However,  we  got  through  dinner 
with  tolerable  smoothness,  and  I 
should  again  have  become  qnite 
comfortable  had  not  nay  mind  been 
perturbed  by  anticipation  of  the 
critical  moment  when  the  ladies 
usually  leave  the  dining-room.  How 
majestic  appeared  the  idea  of  rising 
amid  general  confusion  and  a  rush 
of  gentlemen  to  open  the  doorl 
How  I  longed  to  sweep  out,  leaving 
a  napkin-strewn  room  behind  me. 
But,  alas,  papa  was  seated  opposite  1 
Then  torturmg  fears  arose  that  I 
was  in  the  way,  and  I  began  to  get 
very  red  cheelis  as  these  thoughts 
trooped  through  my  head  one  after 
the  other.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
relief  I  felt  when  Mr.  Freeman 
looked  at  his  watch  and  declared 
he  had  only  time  to  catch  his  train. 
My  gratitude  to  kindly  Fats,  who 
had  caused  him  to  live  out  of  town, 
was  unbounded;  and  when  I  sat 
down  to  play  to  papa,  I  reflected 
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with  delight  that^  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
eyes,  my  dignity  was  nnshaken. 

After  tea,  papa  being  thoronghly 
aroused  from  Ins  na^,  I  brought  in 
some  work,  and  seating  myself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-plaoe, 
felt  that  now  was  my  time  for  the 
topics  of  the  day.  After  rejecting 
one  or  two  subjects  as  being  too 
feminine,  I  made  a  bold  plunge  and 
said: — 

'Papa,  surely  the  Premier  is  a 
Tery  incompetent  man?' 

Papa  was  reading  the  '  Quarterly 
Eeview/  and  did  not  answer.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  very 
likely  tired  of  politics,  so  I  tried 
another 'topic' 

'Papa,  dear,  what  a  nice  place 
Tattersairs  must  be;  I  should  like 
to  see  it' 

Papa  had  been  fidgeting  and  im- 
patiently following  the  lines  in  his 
paper  with  his  forefinger,  and  at 
thui  point  he  looked  up  with  rather 
a  bewildered  air  and  said — 

'  What,  in  heayen's  name,  are  you 
talking  about,  Boey?' 

'  I  was  reading  in  the  paper  about 
a  place  called  Tattersall's,  papa, 
and  it  said  that  the  amount  of  spe- 
culation on  the  turf  created  quite 
an  agreeable  surprise.  It  must  be 
delightfid  to  play  at  cards  on  the 
grass,  but  wouldn't  it  be  rather  cold 
at  this  time  of  year  ?' 

'  There,  good  night,  my  dear  child. 
It  is  past  ten  o'clock,  and  quite  time 
you  were  in  bed.' 

I  was  much  blighted  by  this  Mure, 
but  there  was  some  consolation  in 
the  hct  that  my  humiliation  had 
had  no  witness. 

At  breakfast  next  day,  sore  trou- 
bles began.  The  first  thine  I  did 
was  to  lose  the  keys,  and  go  despair- 
ingly up  and  down  looking  for  them, 
and  expecting  eyery  moment  to  hear 
papa's  heelless  slippers  (the  com- 
fort of  which  I  haye  neyer  been  able 
to  appreciate)  slapping  the  stairs. 
At  last  they  were  found,  and  I 
had  just  made  the  tea  when  papa 
came  down.  Being  late,  he  wanted 
eyerything  at  once,  and  notiiing  was 
forthcoming.  When  I  poured  out 
the  tea,  I  was  alarmed  to  obserye 
its  pale  appeuance,  and  when  the 
milk  was  put  in,  it  looked  decidedly 
forbidding.     Papa  pronounced  it 


'flatasditehwater.'  The  newspaper, 
too,  had  not  been  aired,  and  I  could 
see  he  was  regretting  the  absence 
of  mamma,  who  was  one  of  those 
charming  people  who  can  always 
giye  you  a  pm,  a  postage-stamp, 
or  two  sixpences  for  a  shilling,  and 
who  inyariably  know  the  day.  of  the 
montii. 

When,  at  last,  fapa  got  off,  I  felt 
greatly  relieyed,  and  presently,  when 
Julia  Gray  came  for  me  to  go  and 
see  her  Christmas-tree,  I  joyfully 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  sallied  forth 
utterly  obliyious  of  my  responsi- 
bilities. On  returning,  about  half- 
past  twelye  o'dock,  in  high  spirits, 
I  found  the  cook  in  an  unapproach- 
able temper,  declaring  she  had 
'  been  looking  for  me  high  and  low, 
with  no  dinner  ordered  and  going 
for  one  o'clock,  and  master  so  per- 
tickler;  and  she  wondered  why 
missis  couldn't  stop  at  home,  she 
did,'  and  so  on,  until  all  my  courage 
oozed  away ;  and  with  the  hope  ot 
bringing  her  round,  I  eyen  de- 
scended to  coaxing.  This,  if  not 
di^fied,  was,  perha^,  the  best 
thmg  I  could  ^do.  The  good  old 
soul  took  pity  on  my  youth,  and 
not  only  forgaye  me,  but  did  her 
best  with  the  cookery  department 
until  my  mother*s  return. 

Byron  and  I  did  not  agree  so 
well.  I  was  not  on  such  fiuniliar 
terms  with  him,  and  he  treated  me 
with  distant  contempt,  as  a  crea- 
ture altogether  too  infiuitine  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  When  I 
dined  or  lunched  alone,  instead  of 
sounding  the  gong,  he  would  tell 
me  casually  that  I  could  go  down, 
or  send  me  a  message  by  any  one 
who  happened  to  be  passing.  He 
was  apt  to  spread  a  tableclotii  over 
only  half  the  table,  and  to  giye  me 
a  small  knife  and  fork.  He  insisted 
upon  my  taking  tea  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  would  in  time,  I  think, 
haye  brought  me  down  to  milk  and 
water.  A  teacup  at  breakfast  he 
considered  best  suited  to  my  age, 
and  he  neyer  by  any  chance  posted 
my  letters. 

My  mother  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  yisiting  all  the  tradespeople  once 
a  week,  so  on  the  first  Saturday 
I  sallied  forth,  and,  with  many  mis- 
giyings,  called  on  the  butoher. 
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had  never  been  to  his  shop  before, 
and  confieqnently  was  not  known 
there.  As  it  was  qnite  fall,  I  re- 
mained for  some  time  standing  in 
one  comer,  very  mnch  distr^sed 
by  some  pendant  liver,  on,  one  side, 
and  on  tiie  other  by  .a  whole  car- 
case, with  long  straggling  limbs 
which  now  and  then,  when  I  un- 
warily gave  them  an  opportunity, 
poked  me  in  the  back  in  a  ghostly 
and  alarming  manner.  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  the  men  unneces- 
sarily emphatic  in  thumping  down 
the  meat,  and  that  they  displayed  a 
fiendishly  triumphant  dexterity  in 
sharpening  their  knives  and  in 
flingmg  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
meat  tibrough  the  window  on  to  a 
kind  of  bed,  covered  with  a  sheet, 
which  stood  outside.  Crowding 
round  this  place  were  a  number  of 
anxious  &ces  with  large  baskets, 
and  generally  carrying  balance  in 
their  hands,  carefully  heaping  toge- 
ther scraps  and  bones  wnich  their 
well-to-do  brothers  had  rejected, 
and  behind  them  were  still  leaner 
figures,  looking  wistftilly  over  their 
shoulders,  not  even  venturing  to  ask 
the  price. 

I  was  painMly  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing these  grim  specimens  of  a  po- 
veriy  I  had  scarcely  seen, before, 
when  the  master  of  the  shop— a  large 
man  with  a  soothing  manner— came 
up  and  asked  for  my  commands. 
I  tried  to  look  knowing  as  I  glanced 
up  to  the  roof  of  his  shop  where 
was  a  grove  of  legs  and  loins  of 
mutton,  and  said  bravely  I  wanted 
a  piece  of  beef.  '  Quite  so,'  mur- 
mured the  butcher,  'nice-tender? 
What  part  would  you  like?  Here 
was  a  poser  I  However,  driven  to 
desperation,  I  answered  briskly, 
'S^d  me  a  round.'  I  thought  I 
detected  a  slight  smirk  about  the 
butcher,  and  on  my  return  the 
cook  greeted  me  with,  'Lawk,  my 
dear!  what  have  you  been  a  buy- 
ing?* 

'Wasnt  it  right,  cook?* 

'  Right?  Why,  my  child,  there 
was  enough  there  to  feed  four  or 
five 'ulkin^  boys  for  a  week!  *Not 
a  bounce  less  than  thirty  pounds  of 
beef  if  you'll  believe  me!  I  sent  it 
back  directly,  and  more  shame  for 
him  to  send  it  here/ 


I  defended  the  butcher,  and  con- 
fessed my  sins;  but  I  never  ven- 
tured into  his  shop  again,  and  ever 
af^er,  when  I  paj^ed  it,  the  men 
would  nudge  one  another  to  look  at 
the  young  lady  who  bought  a  round 
of  beef! 

And  now  I  must  confess  to  a 
piece  of  cowardice  which  haunted 
me  for  years,  causing  me  to  feel  hot 
and  uncomfortable  whenever  I  re- 
membered it. 

Mamma  had  very  strict  and  dis- 
tinct rules  concerning  visitors  in 
the  kitchen,  and  I  had  witnessed 
many  a  struggle  between  her  and 
the  servants  upon  the  subject.  One 
evening  when  papa  had  gone  out 
after  dmner,  and  I  was  quite  alone, 
I  heard  strange  and  unmistakeably 
masculine  voices  issuing  from  the 
kitchen.  I  felt  very  much  disturbed 
and  alarmed,  and  approached  the 
kitchen  door  with  caution.  I  no- 
ticed that  it  was  only  just  ajar 
instead  of  being  wide  open  as  usual. 
Peeping  through  the  crack,  I  saw 
within  a  hilarious  party.  The  table 
was  spread  with  much  profdsion 
with  our  best  china  and  plate:  at 
one  end  was  placed  a  lai^  ham, 
which  had  appeared  that  day  at  our 
table;  at  the  other,  a  fine  Stilton 
cheese,  and  the  interval  was  filled 
up  with  side  dishes  and  sweets 
which  ,had  all  made  their  debut 
upstairs.  The  company  gathered 
round  the  board  was  nimderous. 
Cook  presided,  arrayed  in  a  large- 
patterned  tartan  dress,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  a  stout,  bald  gentleman, 
in  shirt-sleeves  and  a  black  satin 
waistcoat,  diligently  carving  ham. 
A  portly  lady,  who  was  drinking 
beer  from  papa's  silver  tankard, 
appeared  to  be  his  wife,  as  she 
addressed  him  as  'Father,  dear.' 
Our  housemaid  was  dandling  their 
baby,  who  indulged  in  loud  crowing, 
interspersed  with  shrieks.  Cook 
divided  her  attention  between  hos- 
pitality and  a  youth  apparently 
about  eighteen,  who  was  seated  by 
her  side  and  appeared  to  be  a  lover. 
A  strange  young  lady,  who  was 
nursing  our  cat,  sat  by  a  vacant 
place  which  Byron  had  evidently 
just  quitted  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
corking several  bottles  which  stood 
on  the  dresser,  and  which  looked 
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mupidoofily  like  papa's  old  port 
I  stored  long  at  this  horrible  sight, 
and  was  only  roused  by  the  cold 
from  the  fascination  which  possessed 
me.  I  shiyered,  hesitated,  walked 
towards  the  kitchen,  then  suddenly 
tamed  and  ran  away. 

What  an  erening  I  passed! 
Wandering  from  room  to  room, 
every  now  and  then  gloomily  lis- 
tening oyer  the  banisters  to  the 
mirth  below,  and  suffering  all  the 
tortures  of  a  bad  conscience  1  When 
at  length  I  went  to  bed,  I  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  the  party  in 
the  kitchen,  and,  with  strange  incon- 
sistency, when  I  heard  them  going, 
I  felt  thankful  that  papa  had  not 
oome  home  to  find  them.  I  got  out 
of  bed  and  stood  shivering  at  the 
window  to  watch  them  pass  the 
lamp  at  the  comer  of  the  square  to 
make  sure  they  were  all  gone,  and 
then  crept  back  to  pass  a  night  of 
tBEiible  vacillation.  In  the  morning 
I  arose  with  half  a  determination  to 
carry  fixe  and  sword  into  the  kit- 
chen. But  somehow  or  other,  when 
I  approached  the  enemy,  the  cook 
was  so  obliging  and  cheerful,  showed 
BO  much  sympathy  in  aiding  me  to 
grapple  with  the  mincemeat  ques- 
tioD,  and  altogether  confronted  me 
with  such  an  innooent  face,  that,  I 
confess  with  shame,  I  ignored  the 
previous  evening  and  have  kept  my 
disooveries  to  myself  ever  since. 
Day  by  day  I  sank  lower.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  reprove  any  of  the 
servants,  I  grew  cold  with  alarm ; 
and  at  the  most  unsuitable  momenta, 
as  visions  of  some  forgotten  duty 
would  come  into  my  mind,  my  cheeks 
and  ears  would  become  scarlet. 

One  day,  while  the  kitchen  was 
empty,  I  acddently  discovered  two 
TOlumes  of  the  •  Waverley  Novels,' 
belonging  to  a  very  handsome  set  of 
which  papa  was  extremely  fond. 
Strange  to  say,  I  blushed  violently 
when  I  discovered  them.  Why,  I  do 
not  know.  Was  it  intense  sympa- 
thy for  the  servants,  I  wonder,  as  it 
was  not  so  many  years  since  I  had 
kA  off  such  sins  myself?  Was  it 
papallSaared?  or  mamma?  Iwas 
oauy  fifteen,  and  I  am  afraid  it  was 
the  flarrantB.  Still,  had  any  one 
dome  in  at  that  moment  I  think  the 
Ifvorm  would  have  turned  for  once. 


But,  alas  I  I  had  ample  time  to  cool, 
and  I  did  nothing  but  carry  a  dread- 
ful load  of  anxiety  about  with  me. 
Every  day  I  visited  the  bookcase  in 
the  fond  hope  that  the  books  might 
be  replaced,  then  I  stole  some  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  them  in 
the  kitchen,  and  watched,  without 
a  murmur,  their  progress  from  the 
cook's  drawer  to  the  housemaid's 
work-box,  and  thence  to  Byron's 
pantry.  In  the  evenings  I  was  always 
dreading  the  moment  when  papa 
might  ask  for  them,  and  at  such 
tunes  resolved  to  strike  the  next 
morning.  Those  were  dreadful 
days,  and  my  sufferings  were  not 
the  less  acute  as  CSiristmas  time  ap- 
proached, and  I  had  the  prospect  of 
playing  hostess  to  a  party  from  the 
countiy  about  to  visit  London  for 
the  first  tima 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgles  were  for- 
mers, and  they  had  one  child,  a  boy. 
Papa  had  encountered  them  years 
before,  when  he  had  been  concerned 
in  some  election,  and  had  taken  a 
great  liking  to  Mr.  Higgles.  Ever 
since,  we  had  received  substantial 
civilities  from  them  at  Christmas 
time,  and  this  year  they  were  to 
oome  up  and  stay  with  us  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  papa 
went  to  meet  them  at  the  station, 
and  I  sat  at  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow nervously  looking  out  for 
them.  At  length  a  cab  drew  up 
and  I  was  surprised  to  see  nothing 
on  the  .top  but  a  moderately-sized 
trunk,  covered  with  cownskin  of  the 
most  vivid  red  and  white  ever  pro- 
duced by  nature,  and  a  huge  bundle 
of  evergreens.  I  hurried  down 
stairs  and  found  papa  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  lead  ]y6s.  Higgles  into 
the  dining-room,  for  she  was  too 
much  occupied  with  anxieties  con- 
cerning her  baggage  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him.  Byron  was  drawn 
up  behind  the  door,  where  he  had 
retired  in  dudgeon  because  his  ser- 
vices in  handing  bundles  had  been 
declined ;  and  Mr.  Higgles,  very  rosy 
with  exertion  and  the  cold  air,  was 

Sulling  and  straining  at  the  box. 
[eanwhile  the  cabman,  after  libe- 
rating the  party,  stood  holding  the 
cab  door  open,  and  disclosLoff  the 
interior  of   tiie  vehicle  perfectly 
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crammed  with  bundles  of  eyery 
size  and  shape.  I  have  never  pro- 
perly understood  how  they  were  all 
collected  at  the  railway  station;  and 
fopA,  when  I  questioned  him  about 
it,  had  no  clearer  recollection  than 
that  he  had  had  a  fearful  time  of  it 
altogether,  until  the  party  was  safely 
landed  in  our  house. 

At  length  the  box  was  laid  on  the 
door-mat,  whence  it  was  immediately 
taken  by  Byron,  whose  taste  was 
severely  wounded  by  its  gaudy  out- 
side. The  evergreens  were  next 
attacked,  and  these  Mr.  Higgles  most 
inconsiderately  placed  in  tiie  middle 
of  the  hall,  where  they  effectually 
fenced  in  the  whole  party;  and  poor 
Mrs.  Higgles  could  only  gaze  across 
this  prickly  barrier,  and  shriek  ago- 
nized directi(»is  concerning  her 
&vourite  bundles.  Among  these 
was  a  large  basket  with  a  handle  in 
the  middle  and  a  lid  on  either  side, 
from  under  one  of  which  a  black 
bottle  peeped.  This  contained  a 
strong  brew  of  tea,  and  the  basket 
was  further  provided  with  substan- 
tial provisions  which  had  been 
paclsm  up  for  refreshment  on  the 
road.  There  was  also  a  large  bunch 
of  laurestinus,  which  Mrs.  Higgles 
had  that  morning  gathered  in  her 
garden,  another  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  they  both  smelt  delightfully  of 
the  country,  and  a  huge  hamper 
filled  with  rural  delicacies.  A  large 
bandbox,  tied  up  in  a  blue  and  white 
cotton  handkerchief,  contained  Mrs. 
Higgles's  best  bonnet;  and  when 
the  cabman's  profiEining  hands 
brought  it  forth,  her  anxieties  were 
so  vivid  that  I  feared  she  would  im- 
molate herself  on  tiie  spiky  holly 
like  a  Balaklava  hero  on  the  Russian 
bayonets.  Now,  when  all  these  trea- 
sures had  been  extricated.  Master 
Job  Higgles,  who  had  been  buried 
behind  them,  became  apparent. 
He  emerged  in  an  embarrassed 
state,  and  immediately  commenced 
wij)ing  his  shoes  on  the  mat,  from 
which  performance  he  was  with 
difficult  induced  to  desist. 

Mr.  Higgles  was  about  fifty  years 
old,  spare  in  figure,  with  a  weather- 
beaten  red  face,  bright  watery  blue 
eyes,  and  scanty  gray  hair  and  whis- 
kers. His  ordinary  attire  was  black, 
his  coats  appearing  to  bo  made  of 


Some  exceedingly  uncfympaihetic 
material  which  declined  to  fit  his 
figure.  His  coarse  linen  was  always 
spotlessly  clean ;  and  he  had  a  rough, 
broad-brimmed  hat  which  he  inva- 
riably placed  on  the  ground  beside 
his  chair.  He  had  a  fearfully  load 
voice,  which  was  alarming  at  first - 
but  his  manner  was  so  ^dly,  and 
he  gave  such  an  impression  of  gene- 
ral honesty  and  heartiness,  that  he 
reminded  one  of  frosiy  weather, 
which  nips  very  sharply,  but  is 
withal  wholesome  and  sound. 

Job  Higgles  had  a  shock  head  of 
hair,  quite  white,  an  ever-blushing 
complexion,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  surprise  at 
the  snortness  of  his  sleeves  and 
trousers,  the  result  of  rapid  growth. 

Mrs.  Higgles  was  of  another  style, 
being  ibt  and  full-blown.  She  must 
have  been  pretty  once,  and  still  had 
an  abundance  of  fiur  hair,  now 
sprinkled  with  gray,  worn  in  little 
bunches  of  curls  on  either  side  of 
her  fEbce.  Her  dress  of  black  satin 
was  a  remarkably  tight  fit,  and  was 
fiEustened  at  the  back.  Her  caps  were 
very  curious,  and  not  unlike  those 
sweetmeats  dear  to  the  infant  palate 
called  '  all  sorts,'  which  consist  of 
a  little  of  everything.  Thus,  yon 
may  begjn  by  a  tame  enough  oomfit 
which  disappoints  your  eniectation 
of  arriving  at  a  definite  flaTour  in 
the  centre  by  crumbling  into  gritty 
particles  and  revealing  a  caziaway- 
seed!  Tour  next  venture  which 
looks  deep-coloured,  hollow,  andttn- 
promising,  suddenly  bursts  and  in- 
ebriates you  with  a  rush  of  liqnenr ! 
This  may  be  corrected  by  lumps  of 
luscious  gluten;  and  should  look- 
jaw  or  somnolence  ensue,  is  there 
not  peppermint  to  counteract  ? 

It  was  doubtless  an  indistinct  re- 
membrance of  these  joys  which  in- 
fluenced Mrs.  Higglers  taste ;  and 
the  adornments  of  her  cap  seemed 
put  on  to  counteract  one  another. 
She  was  very  careful  of  her  clothes, 
and  in  theevening,  when  we  gathered 
round  the  fire,  she  was  an  extraordi- 
nary sight,  sitting  in  a  prie-dien 
chair,  a  handkerchief  spnad  over 
the  back  to  lean  her  head  against, 
and  her  skirts  folded  over  her  knees. 

At  dinner,  papa  talked  to  Mr. 
Higgles  a  great  deal  about  &rming 
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and  horses,  when  I  was  so  much 
afraid  he  was  going  to  tell  about 
Tattersairs,  that  I  was  not  able 
to  talk  to  Mrs.  Higgles.  It  did 
not  matter  much,  though,  as  she 
was  closely  occupied  in  looking 
Tery  hard  at  all  the  things  on  the 
table;  and  Job  seemed  as  shy  as  I 
was. 

After  dinner,  however,  when  we 
were  alone,  Mrs.  Higgles  indulged  in 
conrersation,  and  plunged  into  mat- 
ters of  housekeepmg  which  I  had 
never  even  heanl  of.  When  she 
asked  what  meat  was  per  pound  in 
London,  I  thought  of  m^  round  of 
beef,  and  changed  the  subject.  Then 
she  went  into  details  of  cleaning, 
and  poured  redpe  upon  recipe  into 
my  ears  until  I  was  quite  bewildered. 
However,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
conceal  my  deficiencies  as  much 
as  possible,  though  I  was  rather 
alarmed  when  I  thought  of  the 
servants. 

The  next  morning,  on  coming 
down,  the  fire  had  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  just  lighted. 
Instead  of  that  generous  mass,  with 
its  glowing  heart  of  live  coal  flash- 
ing at  every  breeze,  little  jets  of  gas 
bursting  out  all  over  it  that  squeak 
with  good-fellowship,  and  the  top 
covered  with  soft  brown  coals  that 
look  as  if  th^  had  bubbled  and 
swelled  from  intense  warmth,  there 
was  a  chilly  grate,  looking  hard- 
hearted from  recent  black  lead, 
heaped  with  flinty  coal,  black,  shin- 
ing, and  cold,  a  row  of  spiteful 
sticks  cracking  and  spurting  and 
sending  oat  stinging  sparks,  a  layer 
of  obstinate  damp  brown  paper, 
with  edges  that  curled  up  tight 
anj  produced  nothing  but  sky-blue 
tinder,  and  a  volume  of  thick  green 
smoke  that  came  into  the  room  on 
the  slighest  provocation. 

How  despairingly  I  placed  the 
kettle  on  the  unaccommodating 
coals  and  watched  its  brightness 
fiide  under  a  shower  of  blacks,  and 
how  cold  the  water  sounded  inside ! 
How  fast  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Higgles, 
to  make  the  time  seem  short,  and 
how  she  wovld  look  at  the  fire  and 
see  that  tell-tale  little  piece  of 
charred  wood!  And  how  terrible 
it  was,  when  I  told  Byron  to  bring 
mustard,  and  he  said  there  was 


none,  looking  as  if  he  defied  mo  to 
send  him  for  any ! 

So  much  did  I  fear  that  man,  that 
I  sometimes  fetched  coal  myself 
from  the  hall,  and  often  nearly  let 
the  fire  out  when  he  had  n^lected 
to  put  any  there. 

Papa,  being  engaged  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day,  told  me  to  go  for 
a  walk  with  the  Higgleses  in  order 
that  they  might  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  town.  When  we  started  it 
was  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  take  them 
past  our  neighbours'  houses,  Mr. 
Higgles  and  Job  having  turned  their 
trousers  up  round  the  ankles,  and 
Mrs.  Higgles  wearing  an  unmistake- 
ably  agricultural  bonnet  and  shawl. 
I  found  the  family  had  been  study- 
ing, with  great  diligence,  a  lit^e 
book  descriptive  of  the  sights  of 
London,  and  were  rather  more  '  up ' 
in  the  matter  than  I  was.  When 
they  began  to  quote  their  '  Guide,' 
which  was  highly  eulogistic  in  tone, 
I  feared  they  would  be  disappointed 
when  they  came  to  inspect  the 
realms  of  wonder  so  glowmgly  de- 
scribed. 

I  first  took  them  to  Begent 
Street  and  its  neighbourhood,  where 
they  would  be  able  to  see  the  shops 
and  their  Christmas  contents.  With 
these  they  were  delighted ;  and  I  had 
no  sooner  drawn  them  away  from  one 
shop  than  they  were  transfixed 
before  another. 

Much  amused  by  their  remarks, 
I  next  took  them  to  Bucldngham 
Palace.  They  were  exceedingly  loyal, 
and  had  so  exalted  an  idea  of  every- 
thing connected  with  tiie  Queen, 
that  I  rather  trembled  when  we 
came  in  front  of  her  palace. 

Surely  it  is  rather  hospital-like 
to  be  tiie  dwelling  of  the  highest 
person  in  the  realm?  Is  not  its  ar- 
chitecture somewhat  mean  and  cha- 
racterless ?  and  are  not  those  disnml 
narrow  windows  conducive  to  low 
spirits  ?  And  that  very  unrqB;al  sea 
of  mud  which  lies  before  the  chief 
entrance,  and  in  which  London  spar- 
rows delight  to  paddle,  can  scarcely 
excite  national  pride!  So  keenly 
did  I  feel  its  sordid  appearance  that 
I  endeavoured  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion from  it  by  descanting  at  groat 
length  upon  tho  splendors  within. 
Upon  this  theme  t  waxed  so  elo- 
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quent,  thftt  Job  became  emied^  and 
I  stopped  abruptly,  fearing  he  might 
at  some  time  make  a  second  Boy  Jones 
of  himsell  But  if  the  palace  was  a 
fulure,  it  was  made  np  for  by  the 
club-houses  and  private  zesidences. 
It  was  not  yeiy  difficult  to  amuse 
our  guests,  as  they  were  good  enough 
to  provide  jokes  for  themselves. 
They  laughed  readily ;  and  I  earned 
the  reputation  of  b^g  quite  a  wag 
upon  selecting  Apsley  House  as  the 
residence  one  day  I  intended  to  have. 
They  couldn't  forget  it,  and  Mr. 
Higgles  kept  bursting  out  into  little 
shouts  all  the  way  home,  and  mar* 
muring,  'You're  a  deep  un,  you 
are— aint  she,  mother  ?'  This  sally, 
and  Job's  suggesting  that  his  &ther 
should  take  a  hint  from  the  Iron 
Duke  in  the  construction  of  his 
scarecrows,  lasted  them  all  the  time 
of  their  visit,  and,  I  believe,  were 
scarcely  considered  stale  for  years 
after. 

I  was  preparing  to  cross  the  road, 
when  Mra.  Higgles  suddenly  set  up 
a  shrill  scream,  and  clutched  me  by 
one  arm  while  Mr.  Higgles  seized 
the  other,  and  Job  rushed  at  a  tree 
with  obvious  intentions  of  swarming 
up  it.  The  cause  of  this  was  the 
supposed  peril  of  beii^g  run  over; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  at  length  reached  the 
lamp-post  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Here  they  made  a  desperate  stand 
until  ignominiouflly  rescued  by  a 
crosfiingHsweeper.  I  thought  them 
very  cowardly,  and  silently  oongia- 
tulflted  myself  on  my  own  superio- 
rity, until  we  met  a  drove  of  cows, 
on  which  occasion,  I  am  a&aid,  I 
retreated  into  the  nearest  shop.  On 
returning  home  I  found  the  fire  out 
in  the  dining-room  and  no  lunch 
ready.  Byron,  on  my  venturing  to 
remonstrate,  declared  with  acrimony 
that  'he  never  seed  sech  a  'ouse. 
He  never  'ad  no  time  for  nothink; 
an'  nif  'e  jes  set  down  to  write  to  'is 
mother,  blowed  if  the  bell  didn't 
ring  that  instant  minniti  Coals? 
It  was  coals,  ooals,  coals,  baU  day 
long.' 

Things  now  began  to  tell  upon 

me,  and  I  became  so  dejected  that 

Mrs.  Higgles  more  than  once  noticed 

it. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  consideration 


of  the  fEust  that  they  had  been  kept 
awake  all  night  bj^  the  strange 
noises,  and  in  anticipation  of  £e 
theatre  to  which  we  were  going  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgles 
indulged  in  fitful  slumber,  now  and 
then  waking  up  and  accusing  each 
other  of  it,  while  Job  and  I  played 
at  draughts.  I  was  signally  worsted; 
and  after  each  defeat  he  wotdd  set 
out  the  board  again,  all  the  while 
shaking  his  head  in  a  congratulatory 
manner  to  Imnself.  We  were  to 
dine  at  half-past  five,  so  the  family 
retired  early  to  their  toilettes,  and 
came  forth  at  dinner-time  with  every 
appearance  of  having  suffered  in  a 
noble  cause.  Mr.  Higgles  had  laid 
aside  his  blaokclothes  and  deemed  the 
occasion  worthy  of  a  pair  of  nankeen 
trousers,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  and 
a  large  blue  satin  stock. 

We  ladies  make  a  great  hubbub 
concerning '  the  shocMng  ignorance 
of  men'  in  all  matters  relating  to 
feminine  attire;  but  I  Einspect  we 
are  quite  as  open  to  remark  when 
we  meddle  with  the  manly  garb.  It 
must  be  so ;  for  how  else  is  it  that 
every  male  convalescent  who  has 
been  affectionately  assisted  into  his 
clothes  by  his  wife  looks  so  su- 
premely ridiculous  ? 

Poor  Job's  appearance  bore  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  his  mothar'a 
revising  hand.  His  garments  sat 
uneasily  on  his  body,  ood  his  head, 
from  the  excessive  redness  of  his 
&oe  and  sleekness  of  his  hair,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  subjected  to 
immersion  in  cold  water. 

But,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Higgles  pie- 
sented  the  most  striking  venilt, 
being  attired  in  a  transpaient 
shawl-patterned  dress,  very  ahort  in 
the  skurt,  and  a  cap  so  completely 
covered  with  ribbons  of  all  ookois, 
that  she  looked  like  a  batdher's 
shop  at  Christmas  time.  I  was 
violentiy  affected  at  the  mf^%  of 
her,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
room  precipitately.  I  only  hope 
they  didn't  hear  me  outsida  I  ean 
never  forget  the  contrast  her  ap- 
pearance presented  to  papa's  as  he 
handed  her  .to  the  box.  She,  in  a 
fiur  tippet  and  scarlet  hood,  kwking 
like  a  pantomimic  Bed  Biding- 
Hood,  and  he,  so  tall  and  gentia- 
manlike,  with  his  beantiftil  whits 
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hair  and  beard,  and  snowy  plain  of 
shirt! 

Tho  Higgleaes  seemed  to  be 
troubled  mm  a  feeling  that  eveiy- 
body  was  looking  at  them^  and  Teij 
mach  objected  to  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. Mrs.  Higgles  shrunk  benind 
the  curtain,  and  scarcely  ventured 
to  peep  forth  till  the  evening  was 
half  over ;  and  Mr.  Higgles,  on  being 
placed  with  Job  in  the  middle  of 
the  box,  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
his  chair,  bolt  upright,  with  his 
knees  &r  apart,  and  scraped  his 
chin  very  sheepishly.  Job,  I  sup< 
jKNse,  was  too  young  for  these  feel- 
ings, for  he  immediately  tilted  his 
chair  forward  by  putting  his  toes 
behind  the  front  rail,  placed  his 
chin  on  the  yelvet  &ont  of  the  box, 
where  his  white  hair,  which  was 
diy  and  bushy  by  this  time,  showed 
in  high  relief,  and  applied  himself 
to  staling  at  eyerythmg  and  grin- 
ning till  every  tooth  in  his  head 
showed.  When  the  music  struck 
up  he  bogan  to  rock  his  chair  with 
such  energy  that  we  were  in  great 
peril. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Higgles 
grow  more  reconciled  when  the  per- 
formance began,  and  it  was  delight- 
ful to  watch  the  effect  of  it  on  the 
whole  party.  The  actors  had  reason 
to  bless  Mr.  Hi^les,  for  whenever 
there  was  the  slightest  opening,  he 
xoBS  in  the  box,  and  led  the  ap- 
plause with  hands,  feet,  and  voice, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  jperformance 
sank  breathless  into  his  chair,  and 
declared,  while  wiping  his  forehead, 
that  'it  was  like  going  to  hounds; 
and  he  never  thought  to  have  made 
so  much  noise  in  London.' 

The  Museum  next  day  was  not 
soch  a  success.  Mr&  Higgles 
thought  the  stairs  very  dirty,  whicdi 
made  me  wonder  what  she  thought 
of  our  stairs.  In  the  Beading-room 
Mr.  Higgles  said,  *  Very  fine,  very 
fine !  but  I  never  vhu  fond  of  book- 
leaniing.'  I  suppose  that  was  why 
th^  were  so  inoifferent  to  the  sta- 
tues, and  said  it  was  time  such 
farokan  old  things  were  thrown 
away.  The  mummies  excited  oom- 
miseiation,  and  an  inauiry  as  to 
'  what  the  poor  things  had  died  of, 
and  why  they  didn't  bury  'em  do- 
omtly  out  of  nght?' 


The  stuffed  birds  were  the  only 
things  that  pleased  them ;  and  with 
chaxacteristic  taste  Mrs.  Higgles  re- 
marked that  'a  couple  or  so  of 
cases  filled  with  'em  would  be  a 
vast  improvement  to  our  drawing- 
room!' 

The  following  week  was  harrow- 
ing. The  housemaid  became  in- 
subordinate, and  there  were  dread- 
fiil  mounds  of  dust  under  every- 
thing. I  reproached  her,  and  she 
promised  amendment;  but,  as  £eu: 
as  I  could  see,  she  never  altered 
her  ways.  Mrs.  Higgles  was,  in- 
directly, a  great  consolation  to  me 
after  a  certun  evening  we  passed 
alone  together. 

She  seemed  very  thoughtfol,  and 
I,  as  usual  now-a^ys,  was  de- 
spondent, when  she  suddenly  began 
to  cry,  telling  me  not  to  mind  her. 
Of  course  I  went  to  her  directly, 
and  then  she  flung  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  said,  with  many  sobs 
and  excuses,  that  '  she  couldn't 
help  being  low  now  and  then  when 
she  thought  of  her  dear  precious 
children  dead  and  gone.'  She  had 
had  three  besides  Job,  and  '  buried 
them  alL'  I  sat  down  on  the  ground 
beside  her  in  the  firelight;  and 
when  she  stroked  my  hair  and 
talked  of  these  babies  so  sweetly 
and  simply,  her  smooth  round  fisu^ 
became  quite  lovely  1  We  went 
early  to  bed  that  night,  and*  some- 
how my  cares  were  lightened  as  I 
heard  her  footsteps  in  the  next 
room;  and  instead  of  my  usual 
nightmare  of  brushes  and  brooms, 
Byron  in  papa's  clothes,  no  fires, 
and  everytning  forgotten,  dreamed 
pleasantly  of  her  and  of  niy  own 
dear  momer.  Still,  domestic  mat- 
ters grew  worse  and  worse,  until  at 
last  the  crisis  cama 

Mr.  Higgles  went  with  Job  to 
the  GattleShow,  and  Mrs.  Higgles 
and  I  returned  early  one  morning 
from  a  walk.  When  we  got  home, 
the  housemaid  let  us  in,  and,  in 
answer  to  my  private  inquiries  for 
Byron,  tossed  her  head  and  said  she 
knew  nothing  of  him.  This  was 
the  last  feather  on  the  camel's 
back;  and  I  went  up  to  my  room 
unable  to  conceive  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

Suddenly,  with  one  muddy  boot 
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off,  I  rushed  to  Mis.  Higgles's  room, 
and,  throwing  myself  into  her  arms, 
began  to  cry. 

'  Why,  my  pussy!  what's  the  mat- 
ter T  cried  she,  in  great  alarm. 

'  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Higgles!  What 
sMlldo?    Byron's  gone  out' 

'Gone  out?' 

'  Yes ;  and  Jane's  in  such  a  rage, 
and  says  she  won't  do  his  work. 
Cook  reads  papa's  books,  and  uses 
such  quantities  of  brandy  in  every- 
thing. The  house  is  so  sticky  and 
dirty  1  Oh !  I  wish  mamma  would 
come  home.  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Hig- 
gles, do  help  me.  The  servants 
won't  mind  me,  and  Byron  is  so 
unkind!  What  shall  I  do— what 
shaUIdo!' 

'  There,  there,  dont  cry,  my  pet. 
Why,  I  didnt  like  to  say  anything, 
but  I've  been  looking  about  me, 
and  certainly  the  house  does  look 
muddled  up.  But  don't  you  cry. 
ril  see  to  it;  and  well  have  the 
place  like  a  pin  before  your  ma 
comes.' 

The  dear  old  lady  was  so  cheer- 
ing, and  went  bustling  off  to  the 
kitchen  [at  once.  By  the  sounds  I 
heard  a'  tremendous  storm  seemed 


to  be  going  on;  but  presently  there 
was  a  lull,  and  she  came  up  again, 
flushed  with  triumph.  Jane  sub- 
missively followed,  and  I  heard 
them  go  into  all  the  rooms;  and 
there  was  a  heaving  about  of  bed- 
steads and  carrying  up  of  pails  all 
day.  With  what  ease  she  went 
about! 

How  marvellous  her  knowledge 
of  dusters  and  brooms  and  furni- 
ture-polish !  How  humble  Jane 
became!  With  what  unparalleled 
daring  she  questioned  the  cook  con- 
cerning missing  articles  of  food; 
and— gijeatest  wonder  of  all — ^in  a 
single  interview,  with  Bar^-like 
skill  she  put  her  foot  on  the  head 
of  the  zebra  Byron ! 

How  happy  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  until  my  mother  returned,  and 
how  pleased  I  felt  to  see  the  meet- 
ing !  My  darling  mother,  with  her 
sweet,  lady-like  manners,  won  Mrs. 
Higgles's  heart  directly;  and,  at 
parting,  she  kissed  her,  and  thanked 
her  for  coming  to  the  rescue  so  cor- 
dially, that  Mrs.  Higgles  drove  away, 
with  the  cow-skin  box  and  ihe 
bundles,  looking  quite  moved  and 
flattered. 
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AT  lovers'  peijuries,'  they  say, 
'  Jove  laughs.'  This  is,  of 
course,  a  pestilent  heresy,  a  hea- 
theni^  and  atheistic  remark.  But 
it  embodies  a  fstllacy  which  I  am 
afraid  is  only  too  common.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  false  swearing 
goes  on  in  love  affairs.  That 
morality,  which  is  mixed  up  with 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  is  certainly 
not  relegated  from  a  region  which 
is  as  important  as  any,  and  to  nearly 
all  of  us,  more  interesting.  Some- 
thing may  certainly  be  said  con- 
cerning the  Ethics  of  Love  Affairs. 

There  is  to  my  mind  something 
very  unsatisfactory  in  the  way  in 
which  love-making  is  at  present 
carried  on.  Of  course  it  was  very 
different  in  the  days  when  I  was  still 
young.  But  as  it  is  said  at  chess, 
that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game,  so  I  am  annoyed  by  seeing  a 
vast  number  of  fedse  moves   by 


those  who  are  playing  this  game  of 
love-making,  the  most  delicate, 
important,  and  complicated  of  all. 
The  result  is,  that  a  man  or  woman 
when  mated,  is  frequently  just  as 
often  checkmated.  And  very  often 
the  failure  in  the  higher  game  is 
from  the  same  cause  as  the  check- 
mate on  the  board;  want  of 
thoughtftdness,  of  close  attention, 
briefly  of  brain,  which  has  led  to 
some  stupid  blunder.  Moreover, 
the  intellectual  causes  and  the  moral 
causes,  as  usual,  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  together.  It  is  alwa^ 
the  case  that  a  bad  man  is  not  only 
a  bad  man,  but  a  miserable  fooL 
To  divorce  Ethics  or  Morality  txm 
certain  episodes  (^  life,  is  an  equally 
efiiBctual  divorce  from  wisdom  and 
from  happiness.  There  is  some- 
thing to  my  mind  ineffably  sad  in 
the  low  comic  view  which  is  so 
often  taken  of   those  relationships 
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oonoeming  which  we  are  now 
writing  with  some  distrast  and 
hefiitation;  in  that  spasmodic  un- 
natural  firn,  or  weak«  shallow,  un- 
reflecting sentiment  It  is  as  bad 
as  the  leyity,  or  selfishness,  or  cool 
calculation,  which  one  so  frequently 
meets  with  in  real  Ufa  One  infi- 
nitely prefers  a  little  generous 
romance  and  enthusiasm,  for,  al- 
though they  do  not  count  for  much, 
th^  are  often  preparatory  and  pro- 
phetic of  real  ripe  fruit  to  come. 
Onr  country  is  peculiar  in  this 
respect,  that,  thanks  mainly  to  Lord 
Westbnry,  the  picture  of  married 
mihappQiess  is  always  before  the 
mind  and  eye  of  the  country. 
Perhai»  a  good  deal  of  that  folly 
and  guilt  which  we  often  see  in  the 
marned  state  may  be  shifted  back 
to  the  earlier  stage  of  the  love 
sffiur. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  dark  and 
flagrant  matters—although  every 
now  and  then  one  is  startled  to  hear 
of  such — but  of  circumstances 
which,  according  to  ordinary  con- 
sidetationfi,  are  not  judged  harshly. 
The  business  habits  of  our  busi- 
ness age  are  now  largely  imported 
into  matters  from  which  they  are 
best  kept  distinct;  not  that  they 
should  be  entirely  overlooked,  but 
that  a  broad  distinction  should  be 
maintained.  Young  men  and  women 
are  often  as  mercenary  as  their 
seniors.  There  are  a  great  many, 
young  ladies  even,  who  could  pass 
a  very  satisfiactory  examination  in 
the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
on  the  differences  between  post- 
nuptial and  anti-nuptial  settle- 
ments. Your  very  prudent  mar- 
riages, when«  for  instance,  young 
Kay  weds  January,  because  January 
is  rich  or  titled^  give  very  scant 
happiness,  although  th^  may  not 
crop  up  in  the  court  which  is  the 
latest  boast  of  our  civilization. 
Natural  rules,  whenever  violated, 
ultimately  obtain  their  revenge. 
Again,  bow  very  much  of  tne 
nuseiry  of  private  life  is  occasioned 
shnply  by  an  absence  of  right 
principle,  and  even  stability  of 
character.  When  a  love  affair  is  in 
Ml  progress,  young  people  think 
they  have  entered  on  a  phase  of 
life  where  pleasures  and  ipm^CQ 

VQf..  vp.— IfQ,  3ppa$. 


are  everything,  and  the  true  notions 
of  duty  and  responsibility  need 
scarcely  enter.  But  for  want  of 
these  the  little  romance  often 
speedily  vanishes  away.  We  have 
all  known  of  various  unhappy 
cases,  although  they  were  generally 
withdrawn  from  light  very  quickly. 
You  see  a  worthy  young  fellow 
meet  some  worthless,  shallow  girl, 
or  some  really  nice  girl  meet  some 
worthless  fellow,  and  tiiey  are 
thrown  a  good  deal  together,  and 
become,  or  fiuicy  that  they  become, 
lovers.  Then  a  period  of  illusion, 
ofkentimes  fraught  with  disaster, 
sets  in.  Youth  is  reckless  and 
generous,  and  attributes  readily 
to  others  the  qualities  which  it 
possesses  itself.  A  being  generous, 
affectionate,  devoted,  at  once  attri- 
butes generosity,  affection,  devoted- 
ness,  to  this  otiier  being,  when  in 
fact  these  attributes  exist  very 
scantily,  or  rather  bear  no  proper 
existence  at  all.  When  there  is  no 
moral  worth  as  tiie  substratum  of 
affection  between  young  people,  the 
affection  itself  depends  on  a  most 
fragile  link.  If  young  Lovelace  is 
only  attracted  by  pouting  lips  and 

gretiy  eyes,  he  is  unable  to  resist 
ps  of  a  brighter  ruby  and  eyes  of 
a  deeper  sapphire.  Then  the  fickle 
affections  are  lightly  transferred  to 
another  choice;  the  first  engage- 
ment comes  to  a  bad  end;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  in  the  one 
case  while  only  an  engagement  is 
broken,  in  the  other  a  heart  is 
broken.  I  am  as  sceptical  as  the 
Buke  of  Wellington  himself  re- 
specting young  people  dying  of 
love.  '  We  read  occaaionsJly,'  says 
his  Iron  Grace, '  of  desperate  cases 
of  this  description ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  yet  known  of  a 
young  lady  dying  of  love.  Th^ 
contrive  in  some  measure  to  live 
and  look  tolerably  well,  notwith- 
standing their  despair  and  continued 
absence  of  the  lover,  and  some  have 
even  been  known  to  recover  so  fiir 
as  to  take  a  second  lover  if  the 
absence  of  the  first  has  lasted  too 
long.'  Of  course  people  do  not 
literally  die  of  love,  but  they  may 
suffer  that,  compared  with  which 
any  physical  rupture  of  the  heart, 
of  which  physiciaus  tell  us,  is  ^ 
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mere  trifle.  I  belieTS,  however^ 
thai  phygdcians  will  teU  ns  that 
when  there  is  a  predispodtion  to 
disease,  nnhappineBS  of  this  sort— 
'something  on  the  mind'  is  the 
phrase — has  been  the  determining 
canse  of  death.  Thus  an  inoalcu- 
lable  amount  of  misery  is  produoed, 
not  by  any  deliberate  wickedness, 
bnt  by  fickle  feeling  and  light- 
hearted  selfishness.  A  really  tender 
and  profound  nature  is  tortured 
until  sensibility  is  blunted  by  some 
gaudy  worthless  insect  of  a  moment^ 
only  noteworthy  for  its  terrible 
canity  of  inflicting  pain. 

There  is  something  most  deteri* 
orating  to  the  moral  character  in 
flirtation,  using  the  word  in  its 
extreme  and  odious  sense.  In  this 
uniyersal  flirting  there  is  such  a 
waste  of  feeling  and  emotion.  Waste 
is  at  all  times  an  extravagant  and 
wicked  thing.  Our  feelings,  like  all 
the  good  gins  of  the  Creator,  are  to 
be  guarded  and  treasured  and 
rightiy  developed.  The  muscles 
must  not  be  stretched  beyond  a  due 
degree  of  tension.  Brain  and  heart 
will  do  their  appointed  work,  but 
will  avenge  too  frequent  and  undue 
demands.  The  young  man  who 
flirts  with  half  a  hundred  girls  is 
depriving  his  own  true  ftiture  wife 
of  a  portion  of  that  love  and 
loyalty  which  he  owes  her.  Those 
feelings  which  are  the  tenderest 
and  deepest  of  our  fidlen  nature 
— ^reliquary  graces!  of  the  lost 
Eden  happiness— lose  their  bright- 
ness, sweetness,  gradousness,  with 
their  marvellous  healing,  regenerate 
ing  power.  The  unhappy  man  or 
woman  is  perhaps  so  fiEur  fallen  as  to 
scoflf  at  them,  or  deny,  or  deride,  or 
to  find  herein  a  theme  for  polished 
sarcflffn  or  coarse  jeering.  I  believe 
it  is  a  common  saying  among  young 
people,  that  a  piece  of  the  heart 
has  been  given  here,  and  a  piece 
there,  imiS  no  heart  is  left  to 
offer.  And  then,  for  such,  the 
matter-of-&ct  marriafip,  in  the  high- 
est and  most  blessed  sense,  is  no 
real  marriage  at  all;  the  sweet 
virginal  emotions  have  long  ago 
been  dissipated  and  lost;  the  feel- 
ings are  all  blunted  and  worn  out ; 
and  it  is  true  of  these  reforming 
zaikes,  the  married  male  and  female 


flirt,  that  they  axe,  in  the  language 
of  Professor  JPlumptre's  fine  poem 
of  Gomer— 

'  ReDOTmclog  all  ih»  Joys, 
The  blessings  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
When  each  to  other  biingB  the  virgin  heart, 
The  fiden-blias  of  lilies  white  and  pore, 
The  stainless  ponion  purifjrlDg  senac' 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
we  are  all  the  creatures  of  habit; 
and  the  habit  of  flirting,  though  laid 
aside  for  the  honeymoon,  is  too 
often  speedily  assumed.  The  in- 
veterate flirt  of  half  a  score  seasons 
is  too  often  an  inveterate  flirt  to  the 
last,  and  too  often  the  pleasant  vice, 
indeed,  becomes  a  scourge.  The 
slight  want  of  oonsdenoe  in  the 
outset,  becomes  a  total  want  of  con- 
science in  the  issue.  The  domestio 
misery  and  public  scandal  may 
often  be  traced  back  to  the  want  of 
Ethics  in  Love  Affiurs. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however, 
to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  gloomy 
and  unhappy  side  of  things.  It  is 
unnecessary  also  to  dwell  on  the 
bright  per  contra  side  of  things, 
which  even  English  family  life  ever- 
more furnishes.  Lst  us  notice  a 
few  points  which  arise  in  our  social 
life,  as  well  as  some  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  jurists 
and  casuists. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Addison, 
on  the  'Law  of  Contracts,'  ^t 
great  legal  authority  goes  into 
questions  of  this  kind  with  a  par- 
ticularity to  which  in  subsequent 
editions  he  does  not  condescend. 
Some  of  the  legal  particulars  which 
he  lays  down  connected  with  love- 
making  are  highly  amusing.  A 
letter  conveying  an  offer  does  not 
require  a  stamp.  'An  offer,  or 
promise  of  marriage,  sent  by  post, 
or  left  at  a  lady's  residence  for  her 
consideration,  is  deemed  to  be  con- 
tinually renewed,  untQ  she  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting it.'  Genen^y  speaking, 
European  law  has  taken  a  highly 
ethical  view  of  these  matters,  and 
embodied  it  in  jurisprudence. 
Sometimes  it  administers  ttiat  kind 
of  justice  which  is  called  poetical 
justice.  Mademoiselle  BomdeDet 
made  the  Lord  Deeportes  juromiae. 
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to  mflny  her.  The  clever  French- 
woman was  only  too  olerer.  She  got 
a  note  from  hkn,  thns  written:  'I 
promiBe  to  Mademoiselle  Boordenet 
to  many  her.'  In  this  case  the 
French  law  held  that  marriage  is  a 
reciprocal,  and  as  there  was  a  pro- 
mise from  the  gentleman  to  marry 
the  lady,  so  there  ought  to  have 
been  in  existence  a  promise  from 
the  lady  to  marry  the  g^tleman. 
Onr  own  law,  however,  is  much 
more  gallant  to  the  ladies;  and 
v^en  an  express  promise  is  shown 
on  the  one  side,  makes  little  diffi- 
cnliy  in  implying  a  momise  on  the 
oiiier.  Coke  and  Hardwicke  de- 
clare 'the  modesty  of  the  sex  is 
considered  by  the,  common  law,' 
and  legfixd  the  lady  as  semper 
paraia,  although  'it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  a  lady  should  say  to 
a  gentleman, "  I  am  ready  to  marry 
yon ;  pray  many  me." '  The  case  of 
a  thorough  snob  is  recorded  on  the 
books.  He  was  courting  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man,  and,  in 
a  clandestine  interview,  obtained 
from  the  girl  a  bond,  in  which  she 
bound  herself  in  a  penally  of  five 
hundred  pounds  not  to  marry  any 
other  person,  and,  on  his  part,  gives 
her  a  tx>nd  of  a  very  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  young  lady,  grown 
wiser,  after  her  fiilher's  death  filed 
a  bill  in  Chancery  to  be  released 
from  this  penalty,  and  the  Court 
ordered  it  to  be  delivered  up  to  be 
cancelled.  The  bond,  however, 
would  have  been  valid,  if  it  had  not 
been  clandestinely  obtained.  The 
l^lish  law  endorses  the  axiom 
that  silence  gives  consent.  When 
a  gentleman  asked  lor  and  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  parents  to  his 
marriage  with  their  daughter,  and 
the  young  lady  stayed  in  the  room 
within  the  hearing  of  the  parties, 
and  made  no  objection  to  the  match, 
it  was  held  that  her  sUence  under 
roch  drcumstances  afiforded  as 
cogent  evidence  of  her  assent  as  an 
eq>reBS  affirmation.  This  position 
is  to  mable  a  young  lady  to  recover 
damages  if  she  wants  them.  But  if 
rito  be  the  defendant,  here  the 
:^iglish  law,  with  its  usual  gallan- 
tiy»  steps  in  to  help  her,  and  rules 
iiuit  there  must  be  an  express 
promise  on  her  part  to  enable  a  man 


to  sustain  an  action.  Again,  the 
law  does  not  object  to  long  engage- 
ments in  the  case  of  young  people, 
and  even  encourages  them ;  but  ^i 
the  case  of  older  persons,  requires  a 
little  more  alacrii^  in  espousals.  It 
seems  to  view  with  approbation  the 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  an 
engagement  should  not  extend  over 
two  years.  A  curious  case  is  given, 
that  of  MaOet  v.  Ed/penny,  in 
which  the  fiur  behaved  in  a  verv 
fidthless  and  disgraceful  way.  A 
&ther  promised  an  intended  hus« 
band  to  give  his  daughter  a  certain 
sum  as  a  marriage  portion,  and  the 
unnatural  parent  mislikhig  ihis 
circumstance,  contrives  with  the 
daughter  that  she  'should  put  on  a 
good  humoTir,'  and  should  get  pos- 
session of  the  document  and  deliver 
it  back  to  him,  and  then  get  married, 
which  she  did,  the  &ther  standing 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  to  see  her 
go  to  church.  In  this  case  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  like  a  beniCTant 
genius,  interfered,  and  ordered  the 
agreement  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
It  is  very  curious  to  notice  the  pleas 
which  are  sometimes  brought  among 
those  humble  people  with  whom 
this  description  of  action  is  not 
uncommon.  A  bucolic  case  occurs 
to  me,  tried  somewhere  down  in 
the  country.  The  defendant  pleaded 
drunkenness  as  his  set-off.  He  said 
that  he  was  drunk  when  he  made 
the  promise,  dimnk  when  he  spoke 
to  the  patents,  drunk  when  he 
bought  we  ring,  drunk  when  he 
fixed  the  day.  This  plea,  I  have  no 
doubt,  had  no  effect  beyond  eliciting 
some  severe  remarks  from  tiie  pre^ 
siding  judge. 

There  was  a  rather  remarkable 
case  tried  in  the  city  a  few  years 
since,  and  one  of  the  jury  subse- 
quently explained  to  me  how  he  and 
his  brethren  had  decided  the  case. 
The  wretched  defendant  had  repre* 
sented  to  the  young  lady  and  her 
friends,  from  motives  of  silly  wrong* 
headed  vanity,  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  man,  whereas  he  was 
only  moderately  rich.  He  had  acted 
very  badly,  and  the  question  was 
simply  one  oi  damages.  He  had  re- 
tained Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  the 
present  Chief-Justice,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
James,  as  his  -counsel,  perhaps 
Q  2 
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hoping  to  crush  his  gentle  oppo- 
nent by  this  monopoly  of  the  most 
fervid  eloquence  of  the  bar.  It  was, 
however,  generally  thought  that  Sir 
Alexander's  eloquence  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  was  very  tame  indeed 
compared  with  what  it  might  have 
been  if  he  had  been  on  the  side  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  judge  summed 
up,  and  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider their  verdict  When  they 
had  entered  tiie  room,  one  of  the 
number  proposed  that  each  jury- 
man should  write  down  on  a  sepa- 
rate slip  of  paper  the  amount  of 
damages  which  he  proposed  to 
award.  A  very  remarkable  amount 
of  variation  was  exhibited.  One 
juryman  gave  in  an  estimate  as  low, 
I  think,  as  a  hundred  pounds ;  an- 
other certainly  proposed  a  sum  as 
high  as  l^n  thousand  pounds.  I 
suppose  the  first  estimate  was  given 
by  some  gay  young  fellow  who 
fuled  to  comprehend  the  full  enor- 
mity of  the  offence,  and  the  last 
by  some  father  of  a  family,who  could 
better  appreciate  a  case  of  outraged 
feelings.  One  of  the  jury  proposed 
that  an  average  should  be  struck, 
and  tliis  was  found  to  be  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  neither  the 
young  gentleman  nor  the  old  gen- 
tleman were  satisfied.  To  one  the 
sum  was'  ridiculously  too  high,  to 
the  other  too  low.  Each  maintained 
his  side  with  much  zeal  and  elo- 
quence, the  other  ten  being  content 
with  the  average.  At  last  the  time 
arrived  when  mortals  dine.  One  of 
the  two  then  thought  it  would  be 
highly  presumptuous  on  his  side  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  opinions  of  so 
many  men  his  seniors  m  years  and 
wisdom,  and  then  the  other  could  not 
think  of  disturbing  the  unanimity 
of  the  party.  A  verdict  for  three 
thousand  pounds  damages  was  ac- 
cordingly given.  An  attempt  was 
afterwards  made  to  set  aside  the 
verdict.  One  ground  was  that  the 
defendant's  means  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated  -  but  as  the  wrong  im- 
pression had  been  created  by  his 
own  lying  vanity,  this  was, set  aside. 
He  complained  ^evously  that  at 
the  consultation  his  learnt  counsel 
had  'chafied'  him,  and  not  done 
much  besides;  but  Sir  ^Al^cander 
Cpckbum^  who  called  him  i^  mpst 


troublesome  client,  gave  a  full  and 
complete  version  of  the  matter. 

Let  me  now  add  a  few  words 
respecting  the  case  when  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  occurs  in  addi- 
tion to  these  legal  notes.  Most  of  my 
readers  must  have  casually  noticed 
the  newspaper  literature  of  the 
subject  Of  course,  no  lady  or  gen- 
tleman ever  brings  any  such  action. 
This  litigation  seems  to  fmpertain 
exclusively  to  the  lower  oraero.  To 
this  I  only  remember  one  exception, 
which  is  remarkable  enough,  as  tiie 
plaintiff  was  a  gentleman,  and  reco- 
vered really  substantial  damages. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  whom 
some  worthless  woman,  beoon ' 
rich,  had  jilted,  and  then 
lies  about  him  to  justify  her 
lessnoEH.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff 
was  both  an  officer  and  a  gentlemaD, 
and  probably  took  a  right  line  of 
conduct,  which  met  with  a  proper 
result  But  I  do  not  think  tlukt  any 
lady  of  real  feminine  feeling — like  a 
beggar  exhibiting  his  sores — ^would 
parade  her  injured  feelings  before  a 
jury  of  her  civilized  countrymen; 
and  when  a  man  brings  such  an  ac- 
tion, generally  and  deservedly  he 
is  cast  But  these  cases,  tried  in 
no  formal  tribunal,  but  in  the  court 
of  one's  own  conscience,  are  often  of 
a  very  painful  and  difficult  charac- 
ter. I  remember  the  case  of  a  Tery 
good  girl  who  went  to  consult  tli^ 
clergyman  of  her  parish  whether 
she  ought  to  ftdfil  an  engagement 
which  she  had  formed.  Her  dif- 
ficulty was,  that  she  was  not  certain 
whether  she  loved  him  enough,  and 
she  would  have  to  swear  that  she 
would  love  him.  The  dei^gyman, 
who  was  one  who  took  high  gronnd 
on  the  inviolability  of  promises, 
ruled  that  she  could  not  relinquish 
her  engagement  He  doubtiess  ex- 
plained that  love,  as  an  ecclesiastieal 
term,  did  not  mean  the  high-flown 
feelings  of  young  lasses,  bat  the 
feeling  of  affection  and  re^urd  which 
might  be  regarded  as  satisfving  and 
sufficient  Whether  this  advice  was 
quite  right  or  not,  the  young  lad  j 
took  it  as  a  direction  frcasL  the  ccm- 
fessional,  and  made  what  proved  a 
tolerably  happy  marriage.  Many  of 
m^  readers  are  doubtless  ^oquaintet^ 
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with  Mr.  TroUope's  cniTGnt  amnsiiig 
serial,  *  Can  yon  Forgive  Her?'  It 
IB  a  question  which  most  readers  will 
answer  in  the  affirmatiye,  but  many 
also  will  answer  in  Ihe  negative.  A 
youDg  lady  accepts  a  lover  and  dis- 
cards him ;  she  men  accepts  a  second 
lover  and  discards  him;  she  then  re- 
tains to  her  first  lover^  and^  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  story  is  evidently 
about  to  discard  him^  and  marry,  or 
ought  to  marry,  the  worthy  man  of 
the  story,  John  Grey.  The  &ct8  thus 
nakedly  stated,  of  course  insure  an 
unfieivourable  verdict;  but  l^en  Mr. 
Trollope  brings  forward  so  very 
many  'extenuatiDg  circumstances,' 
that  the  verdict  is  modified  or  id- 
together  altered.  Tou  are  probably 
acquainted  withMilton's '  Tetrachor- 
dan/  a  treatise  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  permissibiliiy  of  divorce.  As 
the  illustrious  author,  in  his  well- 
known  sonnet,  relinquishes  his  case, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  show  its 
weakness.  But  some  of  the  cases 
put,  though'  insufficient  to  justify 
a  divorce,  would  justify  the  annul- 
ling of  an  engagement  '  Indisposi- 
tion, unfitness,  or  contrariety  of 
mind  arising  from  a  cause  in  nature 
unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever 
likely  to  hinder,  the  main  benefits 
of  conjugal  sociefy,  which  are  solace 
and  peace,'  is,  according  to  Milton's 
abjured  aorgument,  a  sufficient  plea 
for  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  It 
might,  however,  be  very  plausibly 
maintained  that  such  is  a  sufficient 
plea  for  the  dissolution  of  an  en- 
gagement. I  have  observed  in  civil 
trials  that  when  some  sensible  hard- 
headed  man  has  urged  on  his  own 
behalf  that  he  really  beheved  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  selecting 
an  unfit  partner  for  his  fature  wife, 
although  this  was  of  course  no  de- 
fence in  point  of  law,  yet  the  judge 
has  conomented  on  it  with  approba- 
tion, and  the  damages  have  been 
substantially  modified. 

And  yet  perhaps  a  man  of  very 
refined  and  generous  nature  might 
reasonably  hesitate  before  taking  up 
sack  ground  as  this.  There  is  a 
certain  saying  respecting  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  man  who  swears  to  his 
neighbour,  and  disappoints  him  not, 
atthoughitbetohisowninjury.  I 
knew  a  man  once,  something  of  a 


student  and  recluse,  who  carried  out 
a  rather  unwise  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered,  on  the 
strenjgth  of  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  Bishop  Butier,  the  snbstance  of 
which  is,  that  he  who  can  in  a  small 
matter  forfeit  the  highest  worldly 
advantages,  for  the  eake  of  adherence 
to  equity,  will,  at  the  last,  find  him- 
self immeasurably  the  gainer.  It  all 
depends  whether  you  take  a  selfish 
or  unselfish  view  in  such  matters. 
If  the  maiden  is  poor,  or  fragile  in 
health,  or  broken  in  spirits,  or  in 
other  respects  disappoints  the  taste 
and  the  ambition,  all  this  surely  in- 
volves a  plea  for  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance, and  is  a  plea  for  the  strong 
support  and  guidance  which  might 
be  rendered,  to  elevate  and  make 
happy.  '  If,'  says  the  French  jurist 
Pothier,  who  is  very  fond  of  placing 
himself  in  all  kinds  of  imaginary 
positions  connected  with  love-mak- 
mg,  '  anything  has  happened  to  my 
betrothed  which  wouM  have  pre- 
vented me  from  entering  into  the 
contract,  could  I  have  foreseen  it  at 
the  time  I  promised  to  marry  her,  I 
am  discharged  from  my  engage- 
ment.' We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  only  a  low  opinion  of  Pothier's 
principles.  From  such  positions 
some  consequences  would  flow,  from 
which  all  right  feeling  revolts.  A 
man  becomes  engi^ged  to  a  gurl  be- 
cause she  has  a  fair  face  or  a  fair 
fortune.  But  disease  may  mar  the 
one  or  reverses  destroy  the  last. 
This  may  be  French  law,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  English  law ; 
or  that  any  English  gentieman  would 
thus  forfeit  his  honour  for  merely 
selfish  considerations. 

There  is  a  small  matter  connected 
with  the  minor  ethics  of  love  affaiis 
which  should  be  mentioned.  Lovers 
are  proverbially  selfish;  and  this 
selfishness  is  often  shown  in  their 
treatment  of  their  kin.  I  confess  I 
have  much  sympathy  with  Pater- 
&milias.  He  has  been  educating 
his  daughter  with  infinite  pains  and 
expense,  and  she  has  become  a 
charming  and  intelligent  companion, 
full  of  i±idness  and  good  sense  and 
honest  feeling ;  and  suddenly  some 
big  fellow  comes  hulking  about  the 
premises,  with  demonstrative  whisk- 
ers, and  full  of  his  youthful  self- 
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conodt.  In  Mr.  Bnrgon's  ohamimg 
*  Portrait  of  a  Chiisiaan  Gentleman ' 
— ^a  memoir  of  the  historian  Tytler 
— something  like  this  is  brought 
out  The  following  is  the  historian's 
love  experience  as  mentioned  by  his 
sister :—'  He  himself,  after  being  in- 
troduced to  her,  found  it  yery  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate  those  convent 
walls;  but  the  old  gentleman,  after 
he  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  seeing  a  young  gentleman 
frequently  calling  on  what  appeared 
to  him  very  frivolous  pretences,  be- 
came so  fond  of  my  brother,  that 
soon  no  pretence  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary: his  visits  appearing  to 
give  equal  pleasure  to  all  parties/ 
My  friend  Jones  remarked  to  me 
once,  that  he  had  married  Mary  Ann, 
and  had  not  married  the  &mily. 
Herein  I  think  he  was  wrong. 
Having  married  into  the  family,  in 
a  certain  sense  he  marries  the 
family.  Having  become  a  son  of 
the  house,  he  owes,  after  a  sort,  a 
son  and  brother's  duty  to  the  pa- 
rents and  to  the  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood.  I  think  my  Ethics  apply 
here.  Mary  Ann  had  a  younger 
brother  in  the  days  before  the  en- 
gagement, a  tall,  gaunt,  thin- 
shanked,  hulking  youth.  The  regard 
and  friendship  which  Jones  at  that 
time  professed  for  this  generally  ob- 
jectionable young  man  was  simply 
preposterous.  Housed  to  call  upon 
nim,  and  make  engagements  with 
him,  and  lend  him  books,  and  volun- 
teer to  correct  his  exercises  for  his 
private  tutor.  The  youth  mildly 
suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  into 
this  violent  friendship.  ThisPylades 
became  very  cool  with  his  Damon 
after  he  felt  his  ground  sure  with 
Miss  Damon.  After  the  marriage, 
though  young  Damon  continued  his 
afiability  and  easy  familiarity,  Mr. 
Jones  'didn't  seem  to  see  it;*  and 
when  he  at  any  time  makes  him- 
self an  unbidden  guest,  Jones  is 
hardly  prepared  to  treat  him  with 
brother-in-law  civility.  I  think 
Jones  is  quite  wrong.  All  the 
wonted  friendship  and  hospitality  is 
still  due,  and  in  ^doubled  measuiey 
to  the  youthfid  Damon.  And  now 
that  he  is  ^ing  up  to  St.  John's, 
where  he  will  really  prove  himself 
a  credit  to  his  new  connection^  I 


hope  that  Jones,  with  the  beooming 
spuit  of  new  relationship,  will  put 
in  a  handsome  quota  towards  the 
bearing  of  those  college  expenses 
which  Maiy  Ann's  &imly,  single- 
handedy  would  find  it  hard  to  sus* 
tain. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset, 
that  the  onlookers  see  most  of  the 
game.  I  see  a  good  deal  that  some 
young  people  would  give  worlds  to 
see.  There  is  that  lovely  and  de- 
mure Kate  Newton.  Toung  Morrell, 
the  scholar  of  Trinity,  loves  her  de- 
votedly ;  but  he  is  shortsighted  and 
shy,  awkward  and  embarrassed,  and 
without  that  little  encouragement 
which  she  will  never  giye,  will 
never  have  the  courage  to  tell  her 
so,  although  if  she  knew  him  better 
she  would  certainly  like  him  very 
much.  No;  that  rattling,  flippant, 
thin-brained  lieutenant,  who  has 
nothing  but  his  pay  and  is  troubled 
with  no  modest  scruples  about  his 
own  merit,  will  probably  woo  and 
win  high-souled  Kate.  Tour  Titonia 
is  always  involving  herself  with  a 
certain  description  of  animal.  Bright 
gay  little  Fanny  would  suit  him  ad- 
mirably, but  bright  gay  little  Eanny 
is  not  to  have  him.  She  is  to 
marry  that  elderly  and  morose-look- 
ing conveyancing  solicitor,  who  wiU 
make  her  happy  life  gloomy  and 
morose.  It  is  only  what  we  see 
throughout  life.  There  is  a  won- 
derfol  love  of  contradictions.  I  see 
so  many  fair  prospects  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  so  many  marriages 
where  we  instinctively  feel  that  a 
higher  degree  of  happiness  wUl  be 
missed  and  only  a  lower  degree  of 
comfort  and  happiness  be  attained. 
Let  me  tell  the  story  of  my  friend 
Lascelles— who  tried  to  be  so  yeiy 
clever  in  these  things— and  which  I 
think  has  a '  moral  "in  it. 
'  Lascelles  is  the  Fellow  of  a  Cam- 
bridge college.  With  eveiything 
in  the  world  to  make  him  comfort- 
able he  is  a  most  uncomfortable 
man.  Possessed  of  a  lucrative  fel- 
lowship, he  is  always  sighing  after 
a  fellowBhip  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. And  what  a  quantify  of  ma^ 
thematicsthemanlmowBl  He  will 
weigh  the  world  for  yon,  or  caloa* 
late  the  zeounenoe  of  a  oomet,  or 
tell  yoa  where  in  the  heayens  you 
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aie  to  look  for  a  planet  His  fame 
is  not  Tory  fax  behind  that  of  Le 
Yerrier  or  Adams.  Bat  starry  eyes 
have  a  chann  for  him  beyond  all 
mixed  mathematics.  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve that  he  irretrieyably  mixes  up 
in  his  mind  the  starry  eyes  and  the 
mixed  mathematics.  He  will  inly 
mnrmor  to  himself,  with  Bomeo, 

'  Two  of  the  fifldrsBt  Btan  in  all  the  heayens 
Haying  some  busineaB,  do  entreat  ber  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  place  till  they  return.' 

When  he  tarns  his  telescope  on  the 
distant  luminaries,  he  thii±s  of  the 
fire  of  celestial  eyes ;  and  when  he 
beholds  the  beautifijd  human  eyes 
he  murmurs  something  to  himself 
aboat  a  near  conjunction  of  Sa- 
turn and  Jupiter.  As  a  matter  of 
&ct,  Lascelles  is  a  most  retired, 
bashful,  modest  man;  but  men- 
tally, theoretically,  imaginarily,  he 
is  quite  a  Lothario,  wandering  and 
pondering  amid  half  a  hundred 
beauties,  in  a  manner  little  becom* 
ing  the  gravity  of  a  Fellow  of  a 
Cioll^;e.  He  is  wondering  whom  he 
shall  promote  to  the  vacant  wife- 
ship,  what  time  old  Bunkum  shall 
vacate  the  living  of  Foot-in-Glover, 
and  he  shall  succeed,  as  he  is  enti- 
tled according  to  his  seniority,  to 
that  greatest  prize  in  the  gift  of  his 
college.  In  the  meantime  Lascelles' 
efforts  to  please  are  not  happy.  The 
tradition  will  long  remain  of  the 
grand  evening  party  which  Lascelles 
gave  in  his  fine  rooms.  He  was  very 
nervous,  and  the  unpolished  man- 
ners of  his  early  youth  crept  out : 
for  he  was  brought  up  in  a  northern 
£ann-hoaso,  said,  came  up  to  the 
University  from  a  great  northern 
grammarnachool.  He  wished  to  be 
very  polite;  but  the  actual  expres- 
fiion  which  he  addressed  to  the 
brilliant  bevy  was  briefly  this: 
*  Ladies,  are  you  fuUf  You  may 
imagine  the  titter  and  little  shrieks 
whi&  went  round  the  festive  board* 
Lascelles  is  a  Public  Examiner 
of  his  University;  and  it  occurred 
to  his  powerful  mind  that  the  system 
of  marks  and  classes  pursued  in  the 
Senate-House  might  be  applied  to 
the  various  young  ladies,  and  enable 
him  to  discover  who  among  them 
was  entitied  to  the  honour  of  being 
Semtxt  Wrangler.  Dear  Laaoelles, 
I  hope  the  term  is  not  (nninous. 


that  thy  wife  will  not  be  a  veritable 
wrangler,  nay  one  who  has  attained 
to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
Wrangling  Art.  The  application  of 
this  system  to  social  life  abounded 
in  some  curious  and  interesting  re- 
sults. 

One  evening  I  called  upon  La- 
scelles. It  was  in  the  early  dusk  of 
a  day  in  early  spring.  In  his  excel- 
lent hbrary,  abounding  with  ma- 
thematical treatises  and  'Books 
of  Beauty,'  witii  that  enormous  te- 
lescope by  his  side,  with  the  attend- 
ant microscope  not  far  off,  the  grave 
college  don  and  tutor  sat,  to  use 
a  vulgar  undergraduate  phrasej 
*  mooning.'  I  think  that  old  Bun- 
kum—who seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  practically  solving  the  ques- 
tion whether  human  b^gs  can  live 
to  be  centenarians — had  shown 
symptoms  of  an  ultimate  breaking- 
up.  That  question  of  the  vacant 
wifeship  more  than  ever  assumed  a 
paramount  iinportance.  But  there 
was  a  pleased  and  satisfied  expres- 
sion about  my  friend's  visage  to 
which  it  haH  long  been  a  stranger. 
When  he  had  poured  me  out  a  glass 
of  College  port— a  wine  of  rare  vin- 
tage—he silently  and  contempla- 
tively handed  me  over  a  paper, 
which  I  perused  with  great  amaze- 
ment, and  shall  do  best  if  I  simply 
copy  it  for  my  readers. 

Wranglers, 
I  Clara  Lawson. 
( Adelaide  Monroe. 

Mary  Clay. 

Julia  Augusta  Addington. 

Hon.  Lucy  Saville. 

Kate  Wilson. 

Senior  Optimes, 
Elizabeth  Eingsley. 
Elizabeth  Merton. 
Kate  Merton. 
Adelgiza  Johnson. 
Louisa  Smith. 
Constance  Ellis. 
Sarah  Garth. 

Junior  Optimes. 
Arabella  Smethwick. 
Alice  de  Crespigny. 
Ellen  Jeffreson. 
Annft  Maria  Hodgkinson. 
Mrs.  Worthington. 
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'  Your  list  is  much  smaller  than 
the  Cambridge  tripos/ 1  observed. 

*Trae/  replied  Mr.  Lascelles; 
'but  then  you  must  also  consider 
that  it  is  mnoh  larger  than  the 
average  Oxford  mathematical  list' 

'Yon  see/  continued  Mr.  Lasr 
oelles,  'that  my  great  difficulty  lies 
between  Miss  Lawson  and  Miss 
Monroe.  They  are  bracketed,  and 
do  what  I  can,Ioaimot  get  them  out 
of  the  bracket' 

'How  do  yoQ  get  at  the  result?' 
I  ventured  to  inquire. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully 
simple  and  precise/  he  replied. 
'  You  see  there  are  six  subjects,  in 
each  of  which  there  are  a  certain 
standard  of  marks.  There  are 
Principles  including  Temper;  Edu- 
cation, which  includes  Mental 
Power;  Beauty,  Family,  Fortune. 
Fifty  is  the  highest  number  of 
marks  to  which  each  young  lady  can 
attain.' 

'But  where  is  your  sixth  sub- 
ject?' 

•OhI  that  I  call  jny  Problem 
paper.  It  depends  on  how  much  I 
may  like  any  young  lady,  and  how 
much  any  young  lady 'may  like  me. 
But  here,  too,  the  marks  are  rigor- 
oudy  confined  to  fifty.  And  this 
occasions  my  difficulty,  for  I  un- 
doubtedly like  Clara  Lawson  the 
best,  although  dSl  the  marks  point 
unhesitatingly  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Monroe,  who  has  got  both  a 
straighter  nose  and  two  thousand 
pounds,  additional  fortune.' 

'  I  think  you  give  rather  an  undue 
preponderance  to  Family.' 

'Yes,  I  have  a  weakness  that 
way/  returned  Mr.  Lascelles.  (It 
was  natural  enough,  considering  his 
own  humble  origin.)  'I  frimkly 
confess  that  that  alone  got  the  Ho- 
nourable Lucy  her  first  class,  and 
her  Norman  name  was  of  consider- 
able use  to  Miss  de  Crespigny/ 

'I  see  you  have  only  giyen  a 
second  place  to  those  nice  Merton 
girls.' 

*No  money,  my  dear  fellow. 
They  stand  very  high  on  my  Problem 
paper— in  ilEu^t,  I  disinterestedly  gave 
them  equal  marks— otherwise  they 
would  not  be  where  they  are.  It 
was  her  money  alone  which  got  the 
widow,  Mrs.  WorUungton,  a  place 


on   the  class  list;   otherwise  she 
would  have  been  "  gulfed." ' 

'Been— how  much?' I  exclaimed 
with  horror. 

'  Gulfed/  repeated  LasceUes;  'that 
is  to  say,  not  good  enough  to  he 
classed  and  too  good  to  be  plucked.' 

'What  about  the  Lorimers?'  I 
inqtdred. 

'Ah!  poor  girls/  returned  Mr. 
Lascelles;  'they  look  very  pretty; 
but  they  came  out  very  badly  on 
paper.  The  one  was  gulfed  and  the 
o^er  plucked.' 

My  friend  had  certainly  shown  a 
good  deal  of  judgment  and  taste  in 
this  classification.  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  acquainted  with  a  large 
proportion  of  these  young  hidies, 
confessedly  very  nice  girls.  A  sud- 
den thought  occurred  to  me. 

'Observe,  my  dear  LasceUes. 
Suppose  one  of  these  very  clever 
girls  has  alighted  upon  some  similar 
scheme  of  classification,  and  should 
apply  it  to  yourself.  Let  us  see 
how  you  would  come  out  under  such 
a  scrutiny/ 

Lascelles  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  was  rather  coming  down 
upon  a  man. 

'You  are  not  good  looking,  my 
friend;  indeed,  you  are  not  I'  I 
ruthlessly  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing his  deprecating  gesture.  I  thus 
proceedea  in  that  vein  of  candour 
which  is  so  truly  delightful  among 
friends : — 

'You  are  very  bald  and  rather 
near-sighted,  your  hands  and  feet 
are  clumsy,  and  your  voioe  has  a 
grating  Northern,  provincial  accent 
As  for  fortune,  if  you  gave  up  yoor 
fellowship  to  marry  before  Foot-in- 
Clover  Vicarage  fell  vacant,  you  are 
simply  a  pauper.  As  regards  femily, 
it  is  highly  to  your  credit  that  your 
grandfether  was  only  a  small  grocer, 
and  your  great-grandmother  most 
probably  a  housemaid.  Your  prin- 
ciples are  hardly  so  firmly  fixed  as 
your  best  friends  could  wish,  and  as 
respects  the  problem  paper,  perhaps 
the  most  moaeet  estimate  might  be 
the  least  disappointing  in  the 
result.' 

Poor  Lascelles  winced  and  looked 
for  a  time  really  put  out  of  sorts. 
'  For  all  these  defects/ 1  thought  to 
myself,  but  did  not  think  neeesBary 
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to  impart  the  consolation  to  my 
friend,  *  some  disoeming  lady  may 
overlook  these  nnmerons  defects  in 
consideration  of  that  kindly  heart 
and  that  magnificent  intellect. 
Anyhow,  when  he  gets  his  living  of 
twelve  hundred  a-year,  as  matters 
go,  I  suppose  he  may  pretty  well 
choose  for  himself.'  In  due  time 
Lascelles  really  got  Foot-in-Cloyer. 
There  was  a  splendid  dinner  in  col- 
1^,  I  assure  you,  on  the  day  when 
his  presentation  was  made  out. 
Alas!  however,  for  theorizing,  the 
examination  sdieme  did  not  work, 
practically  speaking.  Lascelles  fell 
in  with  a  designing  minx  in  his  new 
parish,  who  could  not  hear  a  com- 
panson  with  the  Lorimers,  either 
the  one  plucked  or  the  one  gulfed, 
who  married  him  off  hand,  and  did 
not  allow  him  to  discuss  her  sub- 
stantial merits.  He  consoles  him- 
self as  he  best  can  with  his  matho- 
matics  and  telescopes,  and  confesses 
that  his  Quantitative  Estimate  was  a 
comparative  fiiilure. 

I  have  jost  spent  a  minute  in 
recalling  the  names  of  some  whom  I 
have  known  in  their  youth  of  grace 
and  beauty.  Many  are  happily 
married,  but  many— it  is  astonishing 
how  many— are  either  old  maids,  or 
have  passed  away  where '  they  nei- 
ther marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  are  even  as  the  angels.'  A 
lai^  proportion  of  the  very  nicest 
girls  becune  old  maids.  It  is  very 
remarkable.  I  am  a&aid  that  the 
reason  is  this,  that  there  are  not 
really  good  men  enough  in  the 
world  to  mate  with  them.  Like 
seeks  like,  and  a  possible  suitor  is 
repelled  when  he  has  a  dark  suspi- 
cion that  the  young  lady  is  in  every 
possible  point  of  view  superior  to 
himself.  Little  Isaac,  in  Sheridan's 
'  Duenna,'  says, '  Nothing  keeps  me 
in  such  awe  as  perfect  beauty :  now 
there  is  something  consoling  and 
encouraging  in  ugliness.'  Perfect 
beauty  has  its  attendant  awe.  The 
inferior  creature  cannot  withstand 
the  clear  steadfjast  gaze  of  the  higher 
being.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
beauty  in  holiness.  We  may  also 
reverently  say  that  there  is  a  holi- 
ness in  beauty.  But  then  this  holy 
beauty  is  that  where  the  countenance 


reflects  the  mind,  and  is  reftilgent 
vnth  pure,  holy,  and  lofty  thought 
Excessive  prettiness  always  draws 
an  adoring  crowd ;  but  to  mean  and 
unholy  natures  this  saintly  and 
intellectual  beauiy,  that  highest 
beauty  where  the  Dace  reflects  the 
soul,  is  something  repellent  And 
thus  a  really  beautiful  face  is  often 
allowed  to  grow  marred  and  fisuled, 
even  while  the  one  that  wears  it 
attains  to  a  diviner  beauiy  even 
than  that  of  the  human  countenance 
when  most  glorious.  Perhaps  such 
a  one  has  cashiered  an  unworthy 
lover.  She  had  exalted  an  idol  of 
clay  and  fiedlen  down  and  worship- 
ped. The  0yes  of  the  understanding 
oecame  enlightened.  The  idol  was 
shivered  and  the  idolatry  was  over. 
Some  wayward  man  marred  the  hap- 
piness of  two  lives,  because  to  hini 
that  was  little  less  than  a  whim, 
and  was  not  made  a  matter  of  hon- 
our, trust,  and  conscience,  which 
to  the  other  was  more  than  life  itself. 
How  much  of  the  unhappiness  of 
life  is  caused  by  these  fatal  mistakes 
which  are  as  much  errors  agiunst 
conscience  as  mistakes.  Things 
would  be  different  if  we  were  not  so 
absurdly  shy  or  wickedly  selflush, 
and  would  be  content  to  make  our 
love  affeurs  one  of  the  most  serious 
matters  of  reason,  conscience,  and 
religion. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  dis- 
illusioning process  should  take 
Elace  thus  early,  instead  of  that 
kter  period  when  it  would  be  too 
late.  There  is  always  some  amount 
of  disillusion.  A  man  thinks  he  has 
married  an  angel,  and  subsequently 
discovers  that  he  has  only  married  a 
woman.  Unquestionable  marriage, 
which  has  sometimes  the  highest  hu- 
man happiness,  has  often  also  the 
keenest  human  agony.  What  a  dole- 
ful account  is  that  which  honest  Izaak 
Walton  gives  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
illustrious  Hooker,  the  author  of  the 
'  Ecclesiastical  Polity !'  He  tells  us 
how  very  injudiciously  the  judicious 
Hooker  had  hooked  himself.  He 
asked  his  landlady  to  choose  for  him, 
and  she  selected  her  own  daughter, 
who  had  neither  beauty  n<H*  fortune. 
What  an  evil  repute  has  Izaak  Wal- 
ton given  to  this  ill-&voured  woman 
for  all  time.    I  dare  say  she  was  not 
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80  bad  as  be  has  painted  her.  It  is 
a  melanoholy  story  how  the  great 
author's  friends  sought  him  at  his 
yioarage,  and  found  that  Bichard 
was  wanted  to  rock  the  cradle. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  be  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  Hooker's  version 
of  ih&t  transaction.  I  am  a&aid  her 
husband  had  not  the  best  of  tern* 
pers,  and  that  he  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  books  to  give  her 
that  moderate  amount  of  atten* 
tion  which  even  a  plain  woman 
unaccountably  expects.  She  thought, 
however,  that  she  must  utilize  Mm, 
and  the  cradle  seemed  the  best 
means  of  utili2!ing  him.  But  old 
Walton  has  some  very  wise  and 
gentle  remarks  upon  this  illHstarred 
match.  Affliction,  he  tells  us,  is  a 
'  divine  diet,' and  perhaps  this  kind 
of  affliction  was  \he  best  for  this 


kind  of  man.  Tou  remember  that 
remarkable  poem  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley's,  of  which  the  concluding  lines 
point  to  the  true  consolation  of  the 
unhappy  wife  or  maid : — 

'  Oh  I  thou  hadst  been  a  wife  to  Shakeepeare'i 

selfl 
No  head,  save  some  world-genlos,  ongbt  to  rest 
Above  the  treasures  of  that  perfect  breast ; 
Or  nl^tly  draw  fresh  light  from  those  keen 

stars 
Through  which  the  soul  awes  ours ;  yet  thou 

art  bound — 
Oh,  waste  of  nature  <— to  a  craven  hound ; 
To  shameless  lust  and  childish  greed  of  pelf; 
Athene  to  a  Satyr :  was  that  llnlc 
Sbrged  by  the  Father's  hand?    Hen's  teaaon 

ban 
The  banns  which  God  allowed.     Ay,  ao  we 

thlnlc. 
Forgetting,  thou  hadst  weaker  been,  foil  bleet, 
Than  thus  nmde  strong  by  suffering ;  and  more 

great 
In  martyrdom,  than  throned  as  Caesar's  mate.' 
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WHEN,  in  the  organ  of  my  slum- 
bers, Aleidus,  I  pull  out  the 
dream-stop,  odd  are  the  tunes,  quaint 
and  Chinese-like  the  music  which 
I  am  generally  &ted  to  hear.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  cadences  of  re- 
mote and  mystic  loyeliness— sighs  of 
spheral  harmony,  which  the  ear  of 
sense  is  too  gross  to  perceiye.  If  I 
often  awake  laughing,  I  as  often 
regret  that  I  have  aws^ed.  Soyivid 
and  real  are  my  cubicular  fancies, 
that,  in  the  very  height  and  heat  of 
noonday,  I  can  almost  look  back  on 
themasYeiitable  esnperiences.  Sleep 
introduces  me,  and  everybody,  to 
another  world  inside  this;  one, 
though,  hardly  less  natural.  To  be 
sure  the  laws  of  that  country  are 
somehow  different  from  those  of 
every-day  life.  They  are  sublimed, 
lightened,  etherealized.  The  mate- 
rial through  which  they  act  has  lost 
the  groBsnees  inherent  in  it  on  this 
side  the  bedclothes.  Have  you 
never  thought,  Alexius,  what  an 
odd  thing  it  is  that,  while  the  bodily 
instruments  of  sensation  are  locked 
up  from  use,  the  soul,  aided  by 
memory  and  imagination,  performs 
all  their  f  auctions,  and  seems  to  do 
excellently  well  without  them  alto* 
gether?   We  see  without  eyes>  hear 


without  ears,  talk  without  tongues, 
touch  without  hands,  walk  wi&out 
feet  In  the  shadowy  land  of  dreams, 
the  simulacra  of  ourselves  achieve 
ghostly  feats  of  action  and  passion, 
desu:e,  lament,  pursue,  faO,  succeed, 
experience  the  greatest  misery,  the 
greatest  bliss.  There  the  history*— 
often  the  new  history — of  our  days 
repeats,  continues,  develops  itsel£ 
The  secret  wishes  of  our  hearts,  tiie 
shy  hopes  that  live  in  the  depths 
of  our  consciousness,  like  sunless 
waters  in  a  cavern,  overflow  our 
slumbers  with  the  fall  tide  of 
realized  happiness.  We  clasp  the 
hands  which  are  mouldering  m  the 
grave ;  we  kiss  the  lips  wmch  are 
blanched  by  death  or  separation; 
the  past  regret,  the  future  hope, 
meet  and  blend  into  one  fiury  shape 
of  present  satisfiEustion.  We  lie  down 
on  the  plains  of  Fortune,  and  in  our 
sleep  are  lifted  to  her  heights:  or, 
less  happily,  the  shadow  which  lay 
upon  our  hearts  when  we  fell  asleep, 
darkens  into  perfect  cloud,  and  all 
Hie  storm  of  sorrowful  anticipaticms 
drives  fiercely  and  shrilly  across  our 
dreams. 

Moreover,  Alexius,  what  waader- 
ful  fellows  sleep  makes  of  os! 
How  the  ambitious  thoughte  which 
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Blmok  root  in  the  day  shoot  np, 
bloesom,  and  bear  froit  in  the 
night!  What  feats  of  daring,  what 
exploits  of  hardihood  are  achieyed 
by  the  coward!  What  Tictories 
crown  the  wise  plans  of  the  nnsnc- 
eessfiil  general!  The  sons  of  medi- 
ocrity paint  their  pictores,  write 
their  poems,  to  the  admiration  of  a 
world.  The  veriest  mnff  of  an  angler 
fills  his  basket  thrioe  over;  and  the 
last  despair  of  a  volunteer  firing- 
party  carries  off  the  cnp!  So  rich 
is  Natore,  my  tfiiend,  in  oompensa- 
tionfl!  So  kindly  does  she  restore 
the  halanoe  of  our  iignred  sensitive- 
ness  1  We  make  np  in  dreams  for 
the  fiulnre  of  the  day.  In  them,  the 
dull  eye  of  the  speculator  flashes 
with  unwonted  keenness;  the  slow 
merchant  takes  a  rise  out  of  the 
market;  the  caustic  repartee  drops, 
blistering,  from  the  hps  of  the  dis- 
appointed wit;  the  cook  dishes  up 
to  perfection  her  for  ever  spoilt 
dinner;  the  caned  boy  says  his 
lesson  like  a  book ;  the  hissed  M.P. 
sits  down  to  the  plaudits  of  St. 
Stephen's;  the  cricketer,  who  never 
scored  ten  runs  in  his  life,  walks 
c^  to  the  tent  to  be  presented  with 
a  new  bat,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
thousands.  0,  Sleep!  if,  in  one 
Sancho  Fanza  sense,  thou  wxappest 
us  round  like  a  blanket,— in  another, 
and  a  higher,  thou  takest  oS  the 
covering  of  the  soul,  loosing  those 
bandages  of  sense  and  time  which 
bind  us  down,  so  harshly^  to  cold 
obstruction  and  restraint !  Hail  to 
thee,  thou  blessed  relief  of  the  day's 
dark  piotore! — ^thou  kindly;  buffer, 
that  reoeivest  and  resistests  the 
shocks  of  a  too  colliding  world!  Ah! 
if  only  your  sleepers  are  soimd,  how 
smoothly  runs  the  locomotive  of 
life!  And  what  a  terminus  is  bed, 
— ^not  only  to  the  fatigued  muscle 
and  throbbing  nerve,  but  to  the 
earking  care,  tilie  irritable  suspicion^ 
the  vexed  spirit,  the  aching  thought, 
and  all  the  miseries  which  fiiot 
themselves  in  serpent  folds  about 
our  hearts! 

But  that,  Alexius,  is  a  digression. 
To  resume:  How  often  in  dreams 
does  our  other— our  nobler,  better 
self— revive  and  assert  itself!  We 
are  then  what  we  would  wish  to  be: 
we  do  what  we  always  thought  we 


could  best  have  done.  Grisi  dances; 
Listen  acts  tragedy ;  and  Grimaldi, 
instead  of  singing  'Hot  Godlins' 
and  'Tippitywiohet,'  grows  plain- 
tive in  '  I)eeper  and  Deeper  Still,' 
and  positively  weeps  in  'Che  faro 
senza  Euridioe !'  We  cast  the  arti- 
ficial slough  of  habit— the  garment 
in  which  a  cross-grained  fortune  has 
clothed  us.  Down  from  their  pegs 
come  the  radiant  vestments  in  which 
we  once  hoped  to  strut  upon  the 
stage  of  life.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  that,  next  to  playing  the 
finest  Macbeth  on  the  boards,  I 
should  like  to  have  been  a  little 
greengrocer  in  an  obscure  country- 
town.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Shall 
I  therefore  complain?  No.  No,  says 
the  Lincolnshire  parson,  who  snores 
and  storms,  swora  in  hand,  the  bas- 
tions of  Bichmond.  No,  repeats  the 
£At  chandler,  who,  after  melting- 
day,  finishes  ..another  chapter  in  his 
dream-romance.  No,  echoes  the 
weary  miner,  who,  tired  out  by  a 
hard  day*s  work  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  or  the  bars  of  the 
Frazer,  at  night  thunders  in  the 
Senate  and  fulminates  over  West- 
minster or  Washington. 

Nor  is  it  only  what  we  might  have 
been,  but  what  we  might  have  pos- 
sessed, which  forms  &e  picture  ot 
our  dreams.  Nihil  ex  nihUo  fit  is 
hardly  true  in  the  land  of  Nod.  On 
the  contrary,  from  nothing  comes  a 
great  deal.  The  illusions  of  hope 
may  be  handled  and  perceived.  We 
walk  in  the  grounds  of  the  estate 
which  our  offended  avuncular  rela- 
tive declined  to  bequeath  us.  We  ask 
the  time  from  that  dear  old  richly- 
chased  and  jewjBlled  repeater  which 
our  godmotiber  wore  at  her  waist, 
and  promised  to  leave  us  at  her 
death,  but  never  did.  We  imagine 
it  is  Clementina  who  is  sleeping  so 
beauteously  at  our  side,  and  when 
we  wake,  it  is  only  poor  Mary  Ann. 
Where  is  that  thousand  pounds 
which  cousin  John  engaged  to  give 
us  when  we  set  up  in  business  for 
ourselves?  Where,  Madame  mon 
Spouse,  is  the  wedding-veil  of  real 
Valenciennes  lace  which  your  aunt 
Jane  gave  you  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, together  with  those  five  houses 
m  Pic(»diOy  Pleasaunoe  and  those 
two  fiurms  in  Norfolk?  Where,Oboy, 
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is  the  pony  that  was  to  have  carried 
you  three  summer  holidays  ago, 
imt  which  has  never  yet  heen  seen 
by  yonr  longing  ^yes,  nor  bestrode 
by  your  anxious  legs?  Where,  thou 
dear  child  with  the  wondering  eyes 
and  floating  gold  of  hair !— where  is 
the  picture-book  llike  a  shifting 
aureol  of  colour?— the  doll,  all 
moving  eyelids  and  pink  cheeks, 
which,  Christmas  after  Christmas, 
fails  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  your  little 
bed?  Ah!  where  is  my  Onus  Mag^ 
num  yet  unwritten?  "Wnere  the 
fiffy-guinea  brief  I  was  to  have  held  ? 
*— the  Governor-Generalship  of  India 
I  was  hinted  for— the  bishopric  I 
ouffht  to  haveobtained,— the  ambas- 
sadorship I  did  not  get, — ^that  Cor- 
netcy  in  the  Blues— that  appoint- 
ment at  the  Gape— that  partnership 
in  Bass's  Brewery— that  extra  half 
a  crown  a  day  to  my  pension — that 
new  pair  of  boots—that  deferred 
gninea  of  my  rich  successful 
brother?— Ah  I  where  ?  I  ask,  with- 
out troubling  echo  for  a  reply. 
Well,  they  all  exist ;  they  all  come 
to  us  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night.  Their  shadowy  satisfactions 
at  least  are  ours.  Kindly  Nature 
performs  a  miracle.  We  realize  the 
mipossible.  We  touch  the  un- 
tangible.  The  ship  wrecked  ventures 
of  Antonio  bully  and  swagger  over 
the  peaoefiil  flood.  Paris  kisses  the 
pleased  cheek  of  Juliet  Laodamia 
clasps  Protesilaus,  and  Earl  Bussell 
channs  the  world  to  peace  with  a 
wave  of  his  diplomatic  foolscap. 

But  Sleep,  Alexius,  plays  on  the 
organ  of  fiuicy  much  less  agreeable 
tmies  than  these.  I  do  not  mean 
those  incubi  of  the  pillow,  night- 
mares, dark  serpents  of  the  imagi- 
nation, that  knot  themselves  around 
the  throat  of  our  sensations,  and  are 
only  burst  asonder  by  some  terrible 
shriek  splitting  the  startled  ear  of 
night  No,  I  don't  mean  night- 
mares. I  mean  dreams— disagree- 
able dreams,  ungentlemanly  dreams, 
dreams  that  are  always  playing  you 
some  dirty  trick;  ignen  fatui  that 
invariably  land  you  in  a  bog ;  that 
begin  Ariel  and  end  Puck.  You  are, 
as  you  suppose,  walking  in  some 
beautiful  woiDdlimd  region,  say  with 
Sylvia.  The  happy  flowers  are  con- 
scious of  her  presence ;  the  blade  of 


grass  she  treads  on  dips  and  tarns 
to  look  at  her;  tiie  yellow  croeiis 
runs,  like  flame,  before  her  steps; 
the  violet  murmurs  ficom  her  shaoeBi 
the  primrose  from  her  tufts,  because 
she  does  not  stop  to  gather  them. 
The  briars  snatch  at  her  drees,  and 
the  roses  shower  their  petals  into 
her  bosom.     Ah,  how  happy  are 
you !    It  seems  the  lark  can  scarce 
get  out  his  notes  for  joy  1    Overhead 
the  white  clouds  sail  with  the  mo- 
tion of  delighted  consciousness ;  the 
breeze  sighs  congratulation  in  vonr 
ear ;  and  the  littie  anemones,  which 
grow  like  weeds  among  the  ground- 
ivy,  or  round  the  knotted  roots  of 
old  trees,  seem,  as  they  shake  in  the 
wind,  to  be  ringing  peals  of  £ury 
marriage-bells!     Tou    turn;   you 
look;  you  would  sp«kk,  and— lo! 
it  is  the  fEuse  of  that  diriy,  drunken 
old  Irish  woman  who  so  fearfully 
abused  you  last  night  because  you 
declined  to  let  her  sleep  in  the  gutter 
before  your  door!     What  a  fiJling 
off  is  that,  Alexius!   How  is  the 
bright   picture  degenerated   to  a 
daub !  fWicy  the  peroration  of  your 
most  beautiful  dream-speech,  into 
which  you  were  about  to  pour  your 
most  excited  thoughts,  your  most 
glowing  phrases,  ending  in  a  miser- 
able anti-dimax  like  that!     The 
taste  of  that  ill  food  sticks  to  your 
palate  even  after  you  awake.    Yon 
have  a  feeling  of  having  been  ridi- 
culously swindled  and  sold— for  no 
man,  even  in  his  dreams,  likes  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  ,— and  you  hope,  when 
you  drop  asleep  again,  that  scmie 
more  blissful  vision  will  descend  to 
console  you  and  restore  harmony  to 
your  jarring  self-love. 

I  should  not  be  surprised,  Alexius, 
if  even  majesty  itself  were  subject  to 
these  visionary  mischances.  Does 
not  our  good  Queen,  for  instance, 
sometimes  find  that  whilst  the  as- 
sembled dignity,  beauty,  and  free- 
dom of  the  country  are  standing  at- 
tentively before  her,  she  is  unable 
to  exercise  her  power  of  silvery 
enunciation,  and  strives  in  vain  to 
read  her  Boyal  Speech?  Nor  is  it 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  though  his  bed  we»  bo 
soldierlUce,  his  sleep  so  decided,  now 
and  then  imagined  himself,  when  on 
the  point  of  directing  the  most  mo- 
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mentong  fortunes  of  fhe  battle, 
seized  by  some  fatal  incapadiy  to 
prtmonnce  the  mot  d^ordre.  And 
to  take  o&er  examples.  I  dare  say 
Herr  Joachim,  Signer  Siyori,  Mon- 
near  VJenxtemps,  and  other  arch- 
fiddlers,  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
misery  of  dreaming  that,  haying 
turned  up  the  comers  of  tiieir  con- 
certo, tightened  their  bows,  and 
looked  at  the  band,  they  suddenly 
discover,  to  their  intense  dismay, 
both  bridge  and  strings  wanting  on 
their  instroments.  And  so  with  us 
all.  The  foxhunter  runs  his  hounds 
into  a  well ;  tiie  crack  shot  makes  a 
boU's-eye  and  kills  a  cow ;  the  barris- 
ter quotes  precedents  from  a  three- 
Tolumed  novel;  the  detective  lays 
his  hfmd  on  the  shoulders  of  Sir 
Richard  Mayne ;  the  admiral  steers 
the  fleet  into  a  duck  puddle ;  the 
snrgeon  cuts  off  the  wrong  leg  of 
the  patient;  the  bridegroom  stands 
at  the  altar  with  the  wrong  woman; 
and  the  wrong  horse,  though  he 
passed  the  winning  post  right,  kicks 
the  bankrupt  better  fidrly  across 
the  Atlantic.  Now,  Alexius,  it  is 
true  these  disappointments  are  only 
the  difiippointments  of  a  dream. 
Still,  my  oear  fellow,  they  are  very 
disagreeable  whilst  ihey  last,  and  I 
camiot  see  why  anyone  who  believes 
in  the  immateriality  of  the  soul 
should  pooh-pooh  these  miseries 
for  being  as  immaterial  as  itself. 
If  the  soul  be  a  shadow,  these  shades 
darken  it  Positively,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  moralists,  when  dis- 
coursing on  the  evils  of  life,  have 
not  set  down  these  metaphysical 
distresses  in  the  catalogue ! 

The  chief  annoyance  of  my 
dreams,  Alexius,  is  one,  I  fiEuacy, 
pretly  generally  known  to  most 
members  of  my  cloth.  It  usually 
takes  the  form  of  an  utter  incapadly 
on  my  part  to  perform  my  clerical 
duties.  However,  this  ghostly  dis- 
tress is  very  often  not  unpleasantly 
preluded  as  follows:  I  fancy  myself 
walking  in  the  streets  of  a  strange 
old  town.  It  is  a  quiet,  ancient  place; 
a  place  of  silent  pavements  down 
square,  antique  courts,  the  houses 
composing  which  bulge  forward 
with  overhanging  stories,  have  black- 
banded  woodwork  on  their  fronts, 
porbels  at  the  comer  of  their  XQQUt 


and  grinning  monk's  heads  at  the 
end  of  their  rainnspouts.  A  place 
so  old,  still,  and  tranquil — ^witii  so 
much  of  the  dust  of  the  Past  ga- 
thering in  out-of-the-way  comers, 
settling  on  old  gables,  blown  round 
old  weathercocks,  lying  in  matted 
silence  under  the  arches  and  amid 
the  ruins  of  old  monasteries,  and 
feeding  the  old  soil  of  former  con- 
ventual gardens,  &mous  for  old- 
flavoured  strawberries,  and  quaint, 
old- fashioned  flowers  —  that  one 
would  hardly  be  surprised  to  en- 
counter Antiquity  hunself,  in  the 
shape  of  a  feeble  old  man,  poring 
over  the  mossy  tombs  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lichen-spotted  church 
tower,  or  sauntering  with  melan- 
choly footsteps  along  the  old,  moul- 
dering wharves  at  the  river's  side. 
A  place  in  which  on  hot  summer 
afternoons  the  out-door  existence 
ceases  altogether.  A  few  pigeons, 
indeed,  may  be  crooning  in  the 
shade  of  the  twisted  chimneys,  and 
one  may  see  the  tireless  swallows 
chasing  one  another  round  the 
market-place,  or  taking  the  drowsy 
length  of  the  High  Street  at  a  flight : 
otherwise  life  seems  a  mere  tra- 
dition. Breams,  warm,  lazy,  idle 
summer  dreams  alone  brood  over 
the  scene ;  and  I,  in  my  shadowy 
travels  passing  under  the  old,  yet 
massive  feudal  gateways,  enter  an 
apparent  city  of  the  dead — a  city  in 
which  I  know  nobody,  expect  no- 
body to  meet  me,  and,  therefore, 
feel  my  disappointment  of  the  uni- 
versal silence  to  be  most  unreason- 
able. Why  do  I  wish  to  be  shaken 
by  the  hand  and  welcomed  by  some 
cheery  voice?  Why  does  an  un- 
definable  melancholy  haunt  my 
steps,  and  lead  me  slowly  onward 
beneath  the  sweet,  sad  chiming  of 
the  morning-service  bells?  What 
are  those  bells  to  me?  Do  they 
clash  and  p^  on  my  account,  elud- 
ing my  lingering  movements? 
Well,  I  suppose  so ;  for  suddenly  I 
find  myself  beside  the  chmrch  doors. 
The  old  clerk  is  on  the  look-out 
He  conducts  me  into  a  remote, 
ancient,  ghostly-looking  chanceL 
Somehow  or  other  I  discover  that  I 
am  stoled  and  surpliced,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  reading-desk  before  a 
nuweioTis  congregation.    I  com* 
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luenoe  the  service,  and  for  a  time 
all  goes  on  saccessfalljr.  Bat  by- 
and'by  I  &11  into  dreadful  misery. 
With  a  shndder  I  become  muddled 
among  the  confused  rubrics,  ir- 
regularly-placed prayers,  unwonted 
responses,  irreconcilable  collects, 
of  some  terribly  entangled  imbroglio 
of  all  tiie  prayer-books,  ancient 
Utanies,  Scotch  services,  Augsburg 
confessions,  Westminster  cate- 
chisms, Acta  Apostolorums,  Bomish 
missals,  golden  gloves,  Baxter's 
Compromises,  et  hoc  gentts  omne  of 
vrorlffl  ever  liiought  of,  written,  or 
published  for  the  use  of  public  wor- 
ship. It  is  in  vain  that  I  turn  over 
page  lifter  page  to  recover  the  lost 
clue  of  the  liturgical  order.  I  can- 
not find  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  for 
the  day.  I  am  tempted  to  be  here- 
tical or  absurd.  I  mutter  under 
my  breath,  or  make  senseless  blun- 
ders. As  a  natural  consequence  I 
become  confused  and  very  red  in 
the  £Ace.  The  clerk  stares  up  at  me 
in  sorrow,  intensifying  into  stern- 
ness. He  would  be  glad  to  take  my 
place,  I  know :  I  wish  he  would.  He 
IS  much  the  best  man  of  the  two. 
As  for  the  congregation,  they  begin 
at  last  to  consider  me  an  utterly 
hopeless  character,  probably  an  im- 
postor, or  at  least  a  parson  out  of 
place  and  to  be  defi^.  They  rise 
and  go  slowly  out  of  the  chancel, 
bending  on  me,  even  to  the  door- 
ways, strange  eyes  of  rebuke  and 
scorn.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to 
awake  and  find  it  nothing  but  a 
dream!  But  a  dream  so  vivid  and 
real,  that  a  cold  perspiration  often 
attends  it,  breakmg  out  over  my 
whole  body;  and  I  gasp  and  shiver 
for  very  uiankfalness  at  the  mere 
thought  of  what  I  have  escaped. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  slight 
egotistical  epistle  to  a  close.  I  have 
said  nothing,  though  I  might  have 
had  something  to  say,  about  dreams 
mysterious,  tragical,  prophetic; 
dreams  tender  as  moonshine,  or  as 
melodramatic  as  spangled  dresses 
and  Bengal  lighis.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  dreams  in  their  own 
nature  utterly  absurd,  transcen- 
dental nonsense,  fismcies  thrice  be- 
fooling. Nor  have  I  discoursed,  aa 
was  in  my  power,  on  the  influence 


which  these  visionary  visitants  of 
the  pillow  have  ezracised  in  the 
worla— what  superstitions  they  haTe 
fostered,  what  crimes  they  have 
prompted,  what  virtues  they  haye 
inspired.  If,  Alexius,  we  are  such 
stun  as  dreams  are  made  of,  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact  of 
our  liabili^  to  be  so  bewildered  and 
led  astray  by  the  wandering  fires  of 
the  imagination.  Alasf,  how  much 
of  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
tale  of  dreams  1  For  what  is  the 
ambition  of  tiie  conqueror  but  a 
lurid  dream ;  the  superstition  of  the 
fanatic  but  a  ghastly  dream;  the 
&lse  religions  of  the  world  but  so 
many  dreary  dreams!  And  for 
these  millions  have  lived,  fought, 
conquered,  or  died;  and  by  these 
they  have  been  beguiled,  befooled^ 
betrayed,  sold,  slaughtered,  satia- 
fied.  Nor,  my  ftiend,  dare  we,  who 
live  in  peaceful  nineteenth-century 
days,  boast  that  our  eyes  are  alto- 
gether opened;  that  no  cobweb  of 
Bomnambular  fEmdes  takes  our 
clearer  judgment  in  the  net.  What  I 
Are  the  conventionalisms  of  sodeiyj 
the  fisdse  fia^ons  of  the  hour,  the  mi- 
serable delusions  of  what  is  respect- 
able and  desirable  no  dreams? 
Is  this  ceaseless  grind  at  the  mill  of 
worldliness  no  dream?  Is  the 
senseless  aspiration  to  live  in  lajrger 
houses,  ana  feed  on  the  barren  pas- 
tures of  a  wider  sphere  of  acquaint- 
ance, turning  life  itself  into  a  fool- 
ish  portraitigallery  of  merely  visit- 
able &oes~are  these  things  better 
than  dreams?  Are  the  shams,  the 
gold-leaf,  the  tinsel,  the  lacquer,  the 
enamelled  surfaces  of  our  modem 
life,  based  on  greater  certainties  than 
the  vague  thoughts  of  our  dreams? 
But  did  I  aak,  are  they  better  thaa 
dreams  ?  Oh,  they  are  worse :  they 
are  delusions,  dark,  stupid,  hateful 
and  destructive !  To  the  true  man 
or  woman,  who,  studious  of  the 
eternal,  verities,  righteousness,  hu- 
mility, and  love,  has  ascended  into 
a  csdmer,  healthier  region,  these 
social  incubi  will  app^  as  very 
nightmares,  under  the  influence  of 
which  socie^  groans,  shriete,  and  ia 
intensely  miserable.  Pray  heaven, 
Alexius,  that  you  and  I  may  be  pre- 
served fix)m  their  deadly  dutohesl 
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HABBIET'S  ADVIOB  TO  A  BEOTHER. 

WHY,  heyday,  whafs  the  matter,  Jack? 
You  look  80  grave  and  Berions. 
Love,  is  it?  what,  a  fresh  attack? 
Say!  who's  the  Mr  imperious? 
Gome,  tell  me  all  the  pleasant  woe : 

Out  with  it,  sir,  instanter— 
Make  haste!  I'm  hound  for  Botten  Bow 
To  have  a  glorious  canter! 

How  do  you  like  my  hat  ?    '  Not  much !' 

If  s  what  De  Boots  calls '  hAwej :' 
I  thought  it  had  a  piquant  touch — 

A  soupgon  of  the  saucy. 
Well!  nerer  mind  ahout  the  hat! 

Fray  who's  the  sweet  enchanter  ? 
I'm  dying.  Jack,  to  find  out  that — 

But  I  cannot  lose  my  canter. 

What!  Bessie  Wihnot?    Dear!  how  strange! 

I  never  should  have  guessed  it ! 
Are  you  quite  sure  yotir  mind  won't  change? 

Yotir  passion— you've  expressed  it  ? 
Take  time.  Jack  I    There :  don't  look  so  glum ! 

All  right— I'll  drop  my  hanter : 
Make  haste  before  the  horses  come: 

I  can't  give  up  my  canter. 

I  understand  I    You're  caught,  that's  clear  :— 

And '  popping '  the  next  course  is. 
But  just  remember  this,  my  dear, — 

That  girls  are  just  li^  horses! 
Show  that  you're  master  from  the  first. 

And  she'll  do  all  you  want  her. 
I'd  teach  you  how  to  curb  the  worst 

If  you'll  just  take  a  canter. 

A  light  but  firm  hand  on  the  rein— 

Don't  hurry  her,  or  press  her. 
Show  her  that  restivehess  is  vain. 

And  when  she's  good,  caress  her. 
Don't  saw  her  mouth,  or  jerk  the  bit. 

Yet  too  much  head  ne'er  grant  her : — 
I'll  show  you  all  the  art  of  it,— 

Just  come  and  take  a  canter. 

Don't  let  her  shy  or  back  or  swervo 

Or  show  off  airs  and  graces. 
Ah,  Jack!  I  foar  you've  not  the  nerve 

To  put  her  through  her  paces ! 
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Yon  ought  to  be  as  stem  and  grim 

As  some  old  GoTenaater. 
My  husband !— won't  I  manage  him 

When  we'ye  through  life  to  canter  I 

Oh,  I  could  show  you  how  to  back 

The  wildest  filly  going ! 
But,  look,— there  come  the  horses.  Jack ! 

Doesn't  the  grey  look  knowing? 
Pa  bought  him  for  my  birthday  gift : 

I'ye  called  him '  Tarn  O'Shanter ;' 
Come  down  and '  giye  a  chap  a  lift :' — 

Oh,  won't  I  have  a  canter ! 
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SO  long  since  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1846  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  '  rejoiced  to  learn  that  there 
was  a  probability  of  Mr.  Fraed's 
poems  being  published  in  a  collected 
shape;'  but  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  this  probabiQly  made  a 
palpable  emerg^ce  into  certainty. 
We  speak,  it  e^ould  be  observed,  of 
home  and  authorized  editions;  for 
America,  more  on  the  alert  or  more 
impatient  than  ourselves,  had  al- 
ready witnessed  the  issue  of  not 
fewer  than  three  partial  and  tenta- 
tive collections,  the  first  of  which 
was  put  fortii  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  It  has  been  feared  that 
the  present  is  not  the  happiest  mo- 
ment to  raise  into  the  glory  of  a 
corporate  existence  the  fugitive  pro- 
ductions which,  to  the  generation 
to  whom  they  were  more  immedi- 
ately addressed,  gave  so  much  de- 
light by  their  blended  sentiment 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  the 
geniality  of  their  satire,  and  the 
piquancy  of  their  tenderness.  At 
this  stage  of  the  century  we  are  ac- 
customed to  have  the  intense  in 
feeling  so  announce  itself;  and  even 
to  have  the  shallowest  of  poetic 
waters  self-soiled  and  self-troubled, 
if  no  better  subterfage  than  obscu- 
rity be  available  to  give  them  an 
appearance  of  profondity.  In  lite- 
rature and  in  art  we  are  accustomed, 
to  a  great  extent,  to '  wear  our  hearts 


upon  our  sleeves.'  We  do  not,  per- 
haps, so  much  as  our  fathers  did, 
understand  how  a  Psyche  can  stow 
away  all  the  sorrows  and  the  caies 
of  the  soul  as  a  freight  for  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly.  Mr.  Praed  makes 
his  reappearance,  therefore,  to-d«y, 
as,  in  some  sort,  a  genre  poet  His 
is  the  court-langoajge  of  the  heart; 
and  to  us,  who,  imitating  an  un- 
trusted  government,  have  gone  to 
the  coimtty,  it  sounds  oonsidezably 
like  a  patois.  But  the  truth  of 
nature,  to  those  who  have  an  eye  for 
its  detection,  is  no  more  hidden, 
however  it  may  be  dissembled,  in 
Mr.  Praed's  fountain,  than  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  that '  well  of  aigUsh 
undefiled,'  our  glorious  evergreen 
Chauoer.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
kindly  traditions  which  every  con- 
temporary of  Praed's  has  fidthfully 
transmitted,  and  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  which  expectancy  has  been 
kept  alive,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  we  may  not  heartily 
turn  aside  from  our  admiration  of 
Tennyson,  or  stay  our  efforts'  after 
the  comprehension  of  Browning, 
to  watch  with  a  chequeied  in- 
terest an  old-new  rendering  of 
human  joys  and  sorrows,  the  very 
tears  of  which,  &llmg  as  drops 
from  an  April  cloud,  glisten  in  the 
sunlight  and  settie  on  partenes. 
Far  below  the  sparkling  sur&oe  of 
Mr.  Praed's  effasions  we  recognize 


*  *  The  Poems  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed.    With  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derw«it 
Coleridge.'    In  two  volumes,    London :  ^ward  Moxon  and  Co.,  Dover  Street.    1864. 
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the  serious  play  of  feeling,  and  peer 
into  the  diafe  and  tnmiQt  of  the 
heut  And  where  the  heart  ificon- 
o^ned,  there  is  humanity  interested ; 
a  challenge  is  thrown  out  to  perma- 
nenoe,  and  a  claim  establisnod  on 
eTBr-recnning  popnlaiily. 

From  one  i)omt  of  view,  indeed — 
egotistically,  shall  we  not  say  from 
the '  Lraidon  Sociely '  point  of  view  ? 
~that  kind  of  poetry  is  the  most 
TEdnable  which  best  preserves  the 
accidental  along  with  the  essential ; 
which  gives  the  colotir  along  with 
the  frs^^ranoe,  and  both  wititi  the 
dumgeless  beauty  of  the  form.  In 
this  idnd  of  poetry,  this  a  la  mode 
pathos,  this  decorons,  delicate  and 
refined  vers  de  societe,  where  the 
heart,  really  speaking,  spoke  in  the 
correct  vernacular  of  the  drawing- 
nxun—a  kind  of  poetry  which  the 
resumption  of  a  war-intermitted  in- 
tercourse with  France  helped  to 
bring  abont,  and  the  penfonal 
gaiety,  combining  with  the  lugu- 
brious nationality,  of  a  Tom  Moore 
helped  to  encourage,  Praed  was 
confessedly  a  master.  Mr.  Coleridge 
is  not  earned  away  by  the  blind 
and  resistless  force  of  the  dear  re- 
membrance of  a  severed  friendship 
when  he  says  of  Mr.  Praed,  'that 
he  has  left  behind  him  a  permanent 
expression  of  wit  and  grace,  of  re- 
fined and  tender  feeling,  of  inventive 
ftncy  and  acute  observation,  unique 
in  duaacter,  and  his  own  by  an  im- 
dirouted  title.' 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  was 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Mackworth  Praed,  Sergeant-at- 
law,  and  for  many  years  chairman 
of  the  Audit  Board.  He  was  bom 
in  London,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1802.  Always  delicate  as  a  child, 
at  the  age  of  six  years  he  passed 
through  a  critical  illness,  on  his 
recovery  from  which  his  fsither 
wrote  in  his  name  a  set  of  thanks- 
giving verses,  into  which  he  was 
made  to  incorporate  a  prayer  'that 
the  last  of  his  mother's  days  might 
be  &r  distant.'  It  was  an  ungranted 
petition,  for  his  mother  died  a  year 
afiar;  and  her  place  was  supplied 
by  an  elder  sister,  to  whom  he  lived 
long  enough  to  return,  at  the  dose 
of  her  life  in  1830,  the  watchful  and 
bving  care  she  ^lad  bestowed  on 
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almost  the  commencement  of  his 
own.  Praed  would,  of  course,  be 
too  voung  to  understand  .the  full 
and  bitter  meaning  of  his  mother's 
death ;  but  that  it  was,  throughout 
his  after  life,  present  to  his  filial 
imagination,  the  following  beautiful 
song  from  the  first  canto  of  '  The 
Troubadotir,'  written  in  1823,  may 
serve  to  illustrate. 

*  Hy  mother'B  grave,  my  mother's  grave ! 

Oh  I  dreamless  Is  her  slumber  there, 
And  drowsily  the  bamiers  wave 

O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  fair : 
Yea !  love  is  dead,  and  memory  faded ! 
But  when  the  dew  is  on  the  brake. 

And  siloDce  sleeps  on  earth  and  bca. 
And  moomers  weep,  and  ghosts  awalce, 
Oh  I  then  she  cometh  boclc  to  me, 
In  her  cold  beauty  daikly  shaded ! 

*  I  cannot  gness  her  face  or  form ; 

Bat  what  to  me  is  form  or  face  ? 
I  do  not  asic  the  weaiy  worm 

To  give  me  back  each  buried  grace 
Of  glistening  eyes,  or  tniUng  tresses ! 
I  only  feel  that  she  is  here, 
And  that  we  meet,  and  tliat  we  part ; 
And  that  I  drink  witbUi  mhie  ear, 

And  that  1  clasp  around  my  heart, 
Her  sweet  still  voice,  and  soft  caresses ! 
'  Not  in  the  waking  thought  by  day, 

Not  in  the  sightless  dream  by  night. 
Do  the  mikl  tones  and  glanoes  play. 
Of  her  who  was  my  cradle's  light ! 
But  in  some  twilight  of  calm  weather 
She  glides,  by  fancy  dimly  wrought, 

A  guttering  cloud,  a  darkling  beam, 
With  aU  the  quiet  of  a  thought, 
And  all  the  passion  of  a  dream. 
Linked  in  a  golden  spell  together/ 

In  1810,  Praed  was  sent  to  Lang- 
ley  Broom  .School,  near  Colnbrook, 
where  he  remained  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Atkins,  the  gentieman  by 
whom  it  was  then  conducted,  for 
four  years.  Here  the  boy  was  seen 
to  be  '  the  fftther  of  the  man/  His 
delicate  constitution  precluded  now, 
as  ever,  any  very  large  or  boisterous 
mingling  in  athletic  sports.  Plu- 
tarch's 'Lives,'  Shakespeare,  and 
chess,  were  his  most  recreative  stu- 
dies, diversified  occasionally  by  the 
recreative  production  of  small  dra- 
matic pieces. 

He  was  transferred  to  Eton  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1814,  before  he 
had  completed  his  twelfth  year; 
where  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Plumptre, 
then  one  of  the  assistant  masters, 
afterwards  one  of  the  Fellows  of 
Eton  College.      His  progress  was 
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rapid;  and  in  little  more  than  a 
year  he  was  'sent  np  for  good/  as 
it  is  termed,  for  a  copy  of  Latin 
1  yrics,  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
(ustinctions,  nomeions  beyond  idl 
preyions  example.  His  poetic  far 
onlty  had  from  the  first  been 
watched  and  fostered  at  home;  and 
at  Eton  it  received  enconragemoit 
from  the  judicious  training  of  Mr. 
Plmnptre.  He  and  the  late  Lord 
Carlisle  carried  off  between  them 
most  of  the  honours  awarded  by 
their  master  for  this  species  of  ex- 
ercise. Fraed's  veise,  almost  from 
the  time  of  his  earliest  lisping  in 
numbers,  was,  thanks  to  the  judi- 
cious criticisms  of  his  father,  as  re- 
markable for  its  precision  as  it 
afterwards  was  for  its  classical  ele- 
gance and  its  Tivadty. 

Preceding  school  poriodidals, 
'  The  College  Magazine/  and  '  HorsB 
OtiossB/  in  which,  on  account  of  his 
juvenility,  he  had  taken  no  share, 
fired  Praed  with  emulation ;  and  in 
1820  he  sot  on  foot  the  'Apis  Ma- 
tina,'  a  manuscript  journal,  con- 
ducted with  much  ability,  of  which 
only  one  copy  is  known  to  have  been 
preserved  entire.  This  publication, 
after  running  through  six  numbers, 
was  replaced  by '  The  Etonian.'  '  In 
1820/  Mr.  Charles  Enight  writes 
that  he  '  was  the  editor  of  the  Wind- 
sor newspaper,  and  had  a  general 
printing  establishment  at  Windsor 
m  connexion  with  that  paper.  His 
feither  had  printed^the  "  Microoosm," 
the  work  of  Etonians,  in  the  school- 
days of  George  Canning ;  and  thus 
there  was  a  sort  of  natuml  connexion 
between  the  Windsor  i>ress  and 
Eton  College.  Two  Etonians,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Praed,  the  other  a 
King's  scholar,  proposed  to  him  to 
undertake  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing of  a  magazine  to  be  wholly 
written  by  members  of  the  school, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends 
who  had  recently  left  Eton  for  Ox- 
ford and  Cambricqg^a  It  was  a  bold 
undertaking,  for  it  was  not  to  be  a 
weekly  essay,  but  a  magazine  of 
considerable  size,  and  of  course 
wholly  original.  When  the  first 
number  was  produced,  its  success 
could  not  be  doubted.  The  papers 
which  Mr.  Praed  contributed  to  the 
work  occupied  a  very  large  portion 


of  the  book ;  and  they  exhibited,  not 
only  an  extant  of  aoquiremoit  fu 
above  the  average  of  even  Eton 
learning,  but  a  power  of  writing, 
and  a  mowledge  of  socieiy  which 
were  littie  less  than  extraordinary.' 
Were  it  not  that  we  are  bound 
jealously  to  preserve  our  space  for 
specimens  (tf  his  verse,  we  snould  bo 
tempted  to  trespass  with  an  example 
or  two  of  the  youthful  wit  and  manly 
wisdom,  the  easy  grace  and  the 
facile  insight  into  character  which 
distinguished  such  papers  aa  his 
'Yes  and  No/  ' Beminisoenoes  of 
my  Touth/  and  others. 

Records  remain  of  his  skill  at 
whist,  at  chess,  and  in  dramatio  im- 
personation; and,  in  spite  of  his 
bodily  fragility,  of  his  deixterily  at 
fives  and  at  tennis ;  and  he  is  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  main  founders 
of  the  *  Boys'  library.' 

'  The  summer  of  1831/  says  Mr. 
Coleridge, '  terminated  Praed's  bril- 
liant career  at  Eton,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  he  oammenoed  his 
residence  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridga'  His  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Universi^  had  l^en 
heralded  by  greater  anticipations 
than  had  attended  the  migration  of 
any  Etonian  since  the  days  of  Gan- 
ning.  The  following  critical  re- 
marks, for  which  the  comi^er  of 
the  'Memoir  of  Praed'— the  Bev. 
Derwent  Coleridge—professeB  him- 
self indebted  to  a  friend,  are  80  much 
to  the  point  as  to  tiie  question  ^ 
Praed's  scholarship,  that  tbey  are 
given  in  his  own  words : — 

'  The  character  of  Praed's  Latin 
and  Greek  verse  is  peculiar.  It  is 
the  exact  translation  lor  the  most 
part  of  the  same  style  and  dicti^m 
which  he  wielded  with  hardly 
greater  ease  in  his  native  lanf^oage. 
The  same  sparkling  antithesis,  uie 
same  minute  elaboration  of  fioipy. 
whether  employed  in  depicting  na- 
tural or  mental  objects,  and  the 
same  ever-present  nnder-cunent  of 
melancholy  are  found  in  both.  Of 
a  certain  kind  of  Greek,  adapted  to 
the  curious  production  called  at 
Cambridge  a  Siapphio  Ode,  and  of  a 
certain  degree  of  Latin  adholaidbip, 
competent  to  ^resB  all  the  ideas 
necessary  to  his  verse,  bat  not  to 
sound  the  depths  or  exhaust  the 
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capacitiGfl  of  the  langnage,  he  was 
master.  His  epigrams  are  perhaps 
the  most  schohulike  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  elassio  Terse*  bnt  it 
may  be  said  of  them  all,  what  can- 
not be  said  of  many  such  exer- 
cises, that  they  were  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry.' 

Bnt  Praed  was  not  a  severe  stu- 
dent, neither  did  he  take  kindly  to 
the  specialty  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
'  For  scientific  pursuits  he  had  no 
peculiar  liking  or  aptitude,  though 
he  acquired  without  difficulty  we 
modicum  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge which  was  required  from  a 
candidate  for  classical  honours.'  It 
is  easy  to  see,  from  this  rather 
euphuistic  passage  from  Ck>leridge, 
that  it  was  likely  that  Praed  would 
&11  short,  however  striking  his  extra 
academical  distinctions,  of  the  most 
exalted  position  which  his  Mends, 
who  had  setUed  the  route  along 
which  his  Pegasus  should  travel, 
had  mentally  bespoken  for  him. 
Yet  his  honours  were  many.  Twice 
he  canied  off  Sir  William  Browne's 
medal  for  the  Greek  ode  and  twice 
for  the  epigrams.  In  1823  and  in 
1824  he  gained  the  Chancellor's 
mecUd  for  English  verae,  'Austra- 
lasia' being  the  subject  in  the  former 
year,  and  'Athens'  in  the  latter. 
In  the  classical  tripos  his  name 
appeared tiurd  on  the  list;  in  1827 
he  was  successful  in  the  examina- 
tion for  a  Gl^iinity  Fellowship;  and 
in  1830  he  completed  his  Univer- 
sity successes  I7  gaining  the  Sea- 
tonian  priiaeB.  But  l^  &r  the 
larger  portion  of  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  eoEercise  and  improve- 
ment (tf  hk  oratorical  powers,  to 
the  coltivaticmof  his  liteiary  talents, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  socoal  inter- 
course, in  dl  of  which  he  recognized 
the  true  instruments  of  his  training 
for  public  life.  Ea  was,  at  this 
sti^  of  his  career,  feeling  after 
opinion  in  matters  social  and  politi- 
cal UntQ  he  arrived  at  fixity,  he 
did  not  encourage  the  probes  of 
firiends,  or  lay  himself  open  to  uni- 
Tersal  dissection.  He  arrayed  him- 
self against  the  evils  of  uncertainty  in 
a  panoply  of  banter;  andhisoratory 
was  thus  being  formed  at  the  Union, 
not  on  the  models  of  perfervid  elo- 
quence^  so  much  as  on  those  of 


incisive  and  trenchant  debate.  This 
fisKsulty  of  sifting  correctness  clung 
to  him  afterwards  at  the  bar  and  in 
Parliament  On  the  hustings,  where 
the  right  te  the  indulgence  of  passion 
seemed  clearer,  he  could  distinguish 
himself  by  tiie  f  uller'sweep  of  a  more 
Demosthenic  eloquence. 

During  Praed's  stay  at  Oambridge 
'Enighfs  Quarterly  Magazine'  was 

Erojected,  and  the  first  number  pub- 
shed  in  June  1823.  The  publisher 
was  the  responsible  editor— Praed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the '  Etonian,'  and 
scarcely  in  an  inferior  degree,  the 
animating  and  directing  spirit.  'Mr. 
Praed,'  says  Charles  Knight,  writing 
in  1846,  'contributed  much  prose' 
and  more  verse  to  the  "  Quarterly 
Magazine."  A  very  brilliant,  and, 
in  many  respects,  truly  beautiful 
poem,  "  The  Troubadour,"  there  ap- 
pears. Although  unfinished  — 
owin^  to  a  temporary  misunder- 
standing of  author  and  publisher, 
under  me  circumstances  not  blame- 
able  on  either  side,  and  very  soon 
handsomely  condoned— we  trust  it 
will  be  reprinted  with  his  collected 
poems.  It  is  marked  by  his  well- 
Known  characteristics  of  blended 
wit  and  pathos.  No  one  could 
judge  of  ite  merite  by  any  extract' 
In  spite  of  which  dictum,  we  have 
ahieady  quoted  from  it  a  song  of 
almost  certainly  autobiographic 
piety,  and  we  shall  complete  our 
offence  by  asking  the  reader  to  com- 
pare the  following  broadly  pow- 
erful portrait  of  Bichard  Coeur  de 
lion,  with  the  description  of  that 
monarch  left  us  by  Master  Geoffirey 
de^Vinsauf  and  Eichard  of  Devizes. 
Thus  opens  the '  Troubadotir  :•  — 

*  In  sooth  it  was  a  glorious  day 

For  Tassal  and  for  lord, 
When  Coear  de  Lion  had  the  sway 

In  l»tU«  and  at  board. 
He  was  Indeed  a  royal  one, 

A  Frinoe  of  FUadins ; 
Hero  of  triumph  and  of  tai^ 
Of  noisy  tnj  and  noisy  ftin, 

Broad  shoulders  and  broad  grins. 
Tou  might  h&ve  looked  firom  east  to  west 

And  then  from  north  to  south. 
And  never  found  an  ampler  breas^ 

NeTW  an  ampler  mouth, 
A  softer  tone  for  lady's  ear, 

A  daintier  lip  for  syrup. 
Or  a  ruder  grasp  for  axe  and  q)car, 

Or  a  firmer  foot  in  stirrup. 
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A  ponderous  thing  was  RJchard's  can. 

And  so  was  Richard's  boot ; 
And  Saracens  and  liquor  ran 

^Vhere'er  he  spt  his  foot 
So  fiddling  here,  and  fighting  there, 

And  murdering  time  and  tune, 
With  sturdy  Umb,  and  lUUess  air, 
And  ganntleted  hand,  and  Jewelled  hair. 

Half  monardi,  half  buffoon. 
He  turned  away  fhnn  feast  to  firay, 

From  quarrellix^  to  quaffing, 
So  great  in  prowess  and  In  pranks, ' 
So  fierce  and  f\inny  in  the  ranks, 
That  Sakdin  the  Soldan  said, 
AVheoe'er  that  mad-cap  Richard  led. 
Alia !  he  held  his  breath  for  dread, 

And  burst  his  sides  for  laughing !' 

'My  First  FoUy/  and  'Points,' 
were  two  of  the  lively,  antithetical, 
and  slightly  extravagant  prose 
papers  which  Praed  contributed  to 
the  'Quarterly.'  Bat  our  author 
is  not  the  only  one  of  its  writers 
who  have  obtained  an  abiding  dis- 
tinction. Of  their  names,  some  be- 
long to  the  political  and  literary 
history  of  their  country;  whilst 
other^  alasT  have  perished  in  the 
promise  of  their  prime.  Among 
other  contributors  we  hear  of  the 
Bev.  John  Moultrie,  the  Bev.  Der- 
went  Coleridge,  Lord  Macaulay,  Wil- 
liam Sidney  Walker,  Henry  Maiden, 
and  Henry  Nelson  Ck)leridge;  to 
which  list,  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Knight,  Mr.  Coleridge  adds  the 
name  of  Mr.  Enight  himself.  The 
'Quarterly'  had  a  short  existence 
of,  in  all,  six  numbers,  and  was  sub- 
sequently brought  out  as  a  work  in 
three  octavo  volumes. 

A  few  of  the  celebrated  enigmas 
and  charades,  for  which  Praed  had 
a  unique  &culty,  appeared  in  the 
'Quarterly  Magskzine.'  We  find 
room  for  two  or  three  of  these  most 
ohaiacteristio  and  elegant  produc- 
tions. The  charge  to  which  they 
are  most  obnoxious  as  puzzles  is 
that  they  reveal  too  much— that 
ihey  are  too  easy  of  solution.  But 
any  one  who  has  learned  to  value 
the  sesthetio  compromise  which  tho 
opera  exhibits  will  be  tolerant  of  a 
loss  which  is,  perhaps,  the  neoescury 
consequent  of  their  'high  poeticiJ 
spirit'  .  They  are  not  riddles  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
affectation  to  withhold  their  solu- 
tions. They  are  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 


ENIGMA. 

*  A  Templar  Icneeled  at  a  Friar's  knee ; 
He  was  a  comely  youth  to  see, 
With  curling  locks,  and  forehead  high. 
And  flushing  cheek,  and  flashing  eye : 
And  the  Monk  was  as  Jolly  and  lugt  a  man 
As  ever  laid  Up  to  a  oomrent  can 

Or  called  fm  a  contribution. 
As  ever  read  at  midnight  hour 
Confessional  in  lady's  bower. 
Ordained  for  a  peasant  the  penance  whifs 
Or  spoke  for  a  noble's  venial  slip 

A  venal  absolution. 
< "  0  Father  lin  the  dim  twUight 
I  have  sinned  a  grievous  sin  to-night ; 
And  I  feel  hot  pain  e'en  now  begun 
For  the  fearftil  murder  I  have  done. 
< "  I  rent  my  victim's  coat  of  green, 
I  pierced  his  neck  with  laf  dagger  keen; 

The  red  stream  manUed  high : 
I  gruped  him.  Father,  all  the  while. 
With  shaking  hand,  and  feveriah  anile. 
And  said  my  Jest^  and  sang  my  song, 
And  laughed  my  laughter,  loud  and  long, 

Until  his  glass  was  dry  I 

*  "Though  he  was  rich,  and  very  old, 
I  dkl  not  touch  a  grain  of  gold, 

But  the  blood  I  drsnk  from  tho  bubbling  vein 
Hath  left  on  my  Up  a  purple  stain !" 
***  My  son  I  my  son!  fbr  this  thou  hast  door. 
Though  the  sands  of  thy  life  for  aye  ahoold 
run," 
The  merry  Monk  did  say, 
"  Though  ihhie  eye  be  brif^t,  and  thine  hesrt 

be  Ught, 
Hot  spirits  shall  haunt  thee  aU  the  night. 
Bine  devils  all  the  day!" 

*  The  thunders  of  the  Church  were  ended ; 
Back  on  his  way  the  Templar  wended; 
But  the  name  of  him  the  Templar  alew 
Was  more  than  the  InquhdUon  knew.' 

CHARADES. 

VIII. 

'  Alas  for  that  Ibrgotten  day 

When  Chivalry  was  nourished, 
"When  none  but  friars  learned  to  pray. 

And  beef  and  beauty  flourished. 
And  fhrad  in  kings  was  held  aocnrsti 

And  falsehood  sin  was  redconed. 
And  mighty  chargers  bore  my  First. 

And  lat  monks  wore  my  Second  I 

*  Oh  then  I  carried  sword  and  ahield. 

And  casque  with  flannting  feather. 
And  earned  my  spurs  in  battle  fleM, 

In  winter  and  rough  weather ; 
And  poUshed  many  a  sonnet  up 

To  ladies'  eyes  and  tresMS, 
And  learned  to  drain  my  Ikther's-cup^ 

And  loose  my  ftloon's  jesns. 

*  How  grand  was  I  in  olden  days! 

How  glided  o'er  with  gloiy ! 
The  happy  mark  of  ladies'  praise. 

The  theme  of  minstrels*  steiy; 
Unmoved  by  fearftil  accidents, 

AU  hardships  stoutly  spundng, 
1  laughed  to  scorn  Uio  elements— 

And  chiefly  those  of  Jfi^n^ 
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*Sadi  things  have  vuiiflhed  like  a  dream; 

The  mongrel  mob  grows  prooder ; 
And  ererything  is  done  by  steam. 

And  men  are  killed  by  powder : 
I  feel,  alas  I  my  flane  decay ; 

I  {^vo  nnheeded  orders. 
And  rot  in  paltry  state  away. 

With  Sheriffs  and  Recordera. 


*The  canvai  rattled  on  the  mast 

As  rose  the  swelling  sail. 
And  gsllantly  the  Tessel  past 

Before  the  cheering  gale ; 
And  on  my  First  Sir  Florice  stood, 

As  Uie  lar  shore  faded  now. 
And  looked  npon  the  lengthening  flood 

With  a  pate  and  pensive  brow  :— 
"  When  BhaU  I  bear  thy  silken  glove 

Where  the  proudest  Moslem  flee. 
My  lady  love,  my  lady  love.— 

0  waste  one  thought  on  me !" 

*Sir  Florice  lay  In  a  dungeon  cell 

With  noDie  to  soothe  or  save, 
And  high  above  bis  chamber  fell 

The  echo  of  the  wave; 
But  sUll  he  struck  my  Second  there. 

And  hade  its  tones  renew 
Thoee  boms  when  every  hue  was  fair, 

And  every  hope  was  true  :— 
« If  stUl  your  angel  footsteps  move 

Where  mine  may  never  be. 
My  lady  love,  my  lady  love. 

0  dream  one  dream  of  me  !'* 
'  Not  long  the  Christian  captive  pined !— 

My  Whole  was  round  his  neck; 
A  BMUer  necUaoe  ne'er  was  twined 

So  white  a  skin  to  dedc: 
Queen  Folly  ne'er  was  yet  content 

With  gems  or  golden  store. 
But  he  who  wears  this  ornament 

Will  rarely  sigh  for  more  >- 
"  My  spirit  to  the  heaven  above^ 

My  body  to  the  sea, 
My  heart  to  thee,  my  lady  love,— 

0  weep  one  tear  for  me." ' 


•  ^Vben  Ralph  by  boly  hands  was  Ucd 

For  life  to  blooming  Os, 
Sir  Thrifty  too  drove  home  his  bride, 

A  flMhSonable  Miss. 
That  day  my  First  with  Jovial  sound 

Prociaimed  the  happy  tale, 
And  drunk  was  all  the  country  rounl 

\y\th  plesaore  or  with  ale. 
'  Oh !  why  should  Hymen  ever  blight 

The  roses  CupU  wore? 
Or  why  should  it  te  ever  night 

Where  tt  was  day  before  ?— 
Or  why  should  women  have  a  tongue  ? 

Or  why  should  it  be  curst 
In  bdng,  like  my  Second,  long. 

And  louder  than  my  First? 

*  •■  Yon  bladiguard !"  cries  the  rural  wench, 

My  Lady  scream»->'iU/  JMel" 
And  lady  Thrifty  scolds  in  French , 
And  CIS  in  Billingsgate; 


TUl  both  their  Lords  my  Second  try 

To  end  connubial  strife, 
Bfar  Thrifty  has  the  means  to  die, 

And  Ralph,  to  beat  his  wife  i' 

'  My  First  was  dark  o'er  earth  and  air. 

As  dark  as  She  could  be ; 
The  stars  that  gemmed  her  ebon  hair 

Were  only  two  or  three ; 
King  Cole  saw  twice  as  many  there 

As  you  or  I  could  see, 

'  **  Away,  Ehig  Cole  1"  mine  hostess  said ; 

**  Flagon  and  flask  are  diy ; 
Your  nag  is  neighbig  in  the  shed, 

For  he  knows  a  storm  is  nigh :" 
She  set  my  Second  on  his  head. 

And  she  set  it  aU  awry. 

•  He  stood  upright  upon  his  legs ; 

Long  life  to  good  King  Cole  I 
With  wine  and  cinnamon,  ale  and  eggs, 

He  filled  a  silver  bowl; 
He  drained  the  drought  to  the  very  dregs. 

And  he  called  that  drought— my  Whole.' 

XXX. 

*  Come  from  my  First,  ay.  come ; 

The  batUe  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thunder- 
ing drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die ; 
Fight,  as  thy  father  fought ; 

Fall,  as  thy  father  fell : 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  Is  wrought  ;- 

So,  forward !  snd  farewell ! 

'  Toll  ye  my  Second,  toll; 

Fling  high  the  flambeau's  light; 
And  shig  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night; 
The  helm  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, 
liet  the  pnyer  be  sakl.and  the  tear  be  shed ; 

Now  take  hhn  to  his  rest  ] 

*  Call  ye  my  Whole,  go.  caU ; 

The  Lord  of  lute  and  lay ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to^lay : 
Ay,  call  him  by  his  name ; 

No  fitter  hand  msy  orave 
To  ll^t  the  flame  of  a  soldiex's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave  I' 

The  last^  however,  belongs  to  a 
later  date  (1829).  It  is  a  most 
graceftd  tribute  to  a  departed  bard 
whose  numbers  sometimes  leaped 
forth  rattling  in  armour  ftom  his 
labouring  brow. 

Early  in  1826  Charles  Knight  and 
his  friend,  Barry  St  li^er,  projected 
a  wee^y  sheet  for  the  relief  of  the 
town  from  the  dulness  and  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  recent  commer- 
cial panic.  Mr.  Fraed,  who  at  that 
time  resided  at  Eton,  in  fuMment 
of  a  two  years'  engagement  as  pri- 
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vate  tutor  to  Lord  Ernest  Brooe^ 
■was  appealed  to  for  his  co-operation. 
The  name  of  this  venture,   'The 
Brazen  Head/  was  unfortunate,  be*- 
cause  it  was  'cayiare  to  the  gene- 
ral ;'  and  the  whole  thing,  in  spite 
of  the  brilliancy  of  Praed's  contribu- 
tions, 'had  no  success  whatever.' 
Praed  took  the  management  of  the 
oracular  decrees  of  'The  Brazen 
Head;'  'and  fun  and  wisdom  were 
mingled  in  the  sententious  voice  of 
the  imaginary  creation  of  Priar 
Bacon,  in  a  sort  of  philosophy  of 
which  the  inventor  of  gunpowder 
and  spectacles  could  have  no  con- 
ception.'   The  following  is  one  of 
the  '  Chaunts  of  the  Brazen  Head.' 
It  looks  almost  like   an  adapted 
secular  version  of '  The  lie,'  or '  The 
Soul's  Errand '  of  the  more  earnest 
age  of  Elizabeth  to  the  slightly- 
twinged  conscience  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century. 

*  I  think,  whatever  mortalfl  crave, 

With  impotent  endeavour,— 
A  wreath,  a  rank,  a  thnme,  a  grave, — 

The  world  goes  round  for  ever: 
I  think  that  life  is  not  too  long. 

And  therefore  I  determine. 
That  many  people  read  a  song 

Who  will  not  read  a  aennon. 

*  I  think  you've  looked  through  many  hearts. 

And  mnsed  on  many  actional 
And  stodied  Han's  component  parts. 

And  Nature's  compound  fractions : 
I  think  you've  picked  up  truth  by  bits 

From  foreigner  and  neighbour ; 
I  think  the  world  has  lost  its  wits, 

And  you  have  lost  your  labour. 

*  I  think  the  studies  of  the  wise. 

The  hero's  noisy  quarrel, 
The  mi^esty  of  Woman's  eyes. 

The  poet's  cherish'd  laurel. 
And  all  that  makes  us  lean  or  fat. 

And  all  that  charms  or  troublei^— 
This  bubble  Is  more  bright  than  that; 

But  sUU  they  all  are  bubbles. 

*  I  think  the  thing  you  call  Renown, 

The  unsubstantial  vapour 
For  which  the  soldier  bums  a  town. 

The  sonnetteer  a  taper. 
Is  like  the  mist  which,  as  he  flies. 

The  horseman  leaves  behind  him ; 
He  cannot  mark  its  wreaths  arise, 

Or  if  he  does  they  blind  him. 

*  I  think  one  nod  of  Mistress  Chance 

Hakes  aedlfeors  of  debtora;  . 
And  shifts  the  ftmeral  for  the  dance. 

The  sceptre  for  the  fetten : 
I  think  that  Fortune's  favoured  guest 

Hay  live  to  gnaw  the  platters, 
And  he  that  wears  the  purple  vest 

May  wear  the  rags  and  tatters. 


♦I  think  the  Tories  love  to  boy 

••  Your  Larddiip"s  and  «  yomr  Gisce"«, 

By  loathing  common  hooesty, 
And  lauding  commonplaces : 

I  think  that  some  are  veiy  wise,. 
•  And  some  are  very  flmny, 

And  some  grow  rich  by  telUng  lies, 
And  some  by  telling  money. 

'  I  think  the  Whigs  are  wicked  knares- 

(And  veiy  like  the  Tories)— 
Who  doubt  that  Britain  rules  the  warc5, 

And  ask  the  price  of  glories : 
I  thhik  that  many  fret  and  fume 

At  what  their  friends  are  planning. 
And  Mr.  Hume  hata  Hr.  Brougham 

As  much  as  Hr.  Canning. 

*  I  think  that  ftian  and  their  hoods, 

Theh:  doctrines  and  their  maggots, 
Have  lighted  up  too  mai^  feuds, 

And  for  too  many  foggots : 
1  thmk.  while  zealots  fast  aikl  flown, 

And  fight  for  two  or  seven. 
That  there  are  fifty  roads  io  Town. 

And  rather  more  to  Heaven. 

<I  think  that,  thanks  to  I^aget's  lance, 

And  thanks  to  Chester's  learning. 
The  hearts  that  burned  for  fiuae  In  Fianoe 

At  home  are  safe  from  burning: 
I  think  the  Pope  Is  on  his  back ; 

And,  though  'tis  ftm  to  shake  him, 
I  think  the  Devil  not  so  black 

As  many  people  make  h^m, 

'I  tUnk  that  Love  Is  like  aplay. 

Where  tears  and  smiles  are  blended. 
Or  like  a  fidthless  April  day. 

Whose  shine  with  shower  la  ended  : 
Like  Cohibrook  pavement,  rather  rough. 

Like  tnde,  exposed  to  loases^ 
And  like  a  Highland  plaid,— «n  stniT, 

And  v&j  flill  of  crosses. 

'  I  think  theigrorld,  though  dark  it  b^ 

Has  aye  one  rapturous  pleasure 
Concealed  in  Ilia's  monotony. 

For  those  who  seek  the  treasure ; 
One  planet  in  a  starless  night, 

One  blossom  on  a  V^, 
One  friend  not  quite  i^shypocriteb 

One  woman  not  a  liaiU 

*I  think  poorbegganoouitSt  GUes, 

Rich  beggars  court  St.  /|tephen ; 
And  Death  looks  down  wi^Qods  and  smll^ 

And  makes  the  odds  all  e^eo: 
1  think  some  die  upon  the  f^^ 

And  some  upon  the  blllowV 
And  some  are  laid  beneath  a,'  shield. 
And  some  beneath  a  willed* 
« I  think  that  very  few  have  sfghed 

When  Fate  at  last  has  foui^  them, 
Though  bitter  foes  were  by  tlieir  aUe, 

And  barren  moss  around  tliem: 
I  think  that  some  have  died  of  drought. 

And  some  have  died  of  driiikbig ; 
I  think  that  nought  is  wortti  a  thoqghi;— 
And  I'm  a  fool  for  thlnki<)g  V 

We  cannot  follow  Praed  into  his 
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piofenional  or  parliamentary  life. 
The  landmarks  only  may  be  indi- 
cated. At  some  f ature  time^  if  the 
probable  publication  of  his  political 
BqnibB  and  other  writings  should 
tE^e  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  the  cue  firom  them.  Bat  at 
present  we  are  scarcely  anything  bnt 
literary.  'Praed/  Mr.  Coleridge 
tells  xia,  'was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  May  29, 1829. 
He  went  the  Ncnfolk  Gircnit,  and 
\>ni8  rapidly  rising  in  reputation  and 
practica  Bnt  the  main  current  of 
his  mind  had  run  from  the  first  in 
another  direction.' 

In  his  earlier  days  of  debating, 
Praed  had  taken  part  with  the 
Whigs,  as  Macaulaywith  the  Tories. 
To  keep  up  the  opposition,  things 
were  exactly  reyersed  when  they 
met  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  change,  difficult  and  disagree- 
able, was  one  rather  of  appearance 
than  of  &ct.  The  truth  is  that  the 
liberal  torrent  had  gathered  such 
fury,  that  Praed  found  himself 
stranded  amongst  the  Conservatiyes. 
The  state  coach  was  going  too  &st 
down  hill,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
put  on  the  drag.  In  1 8  30,  and  again 
in  183 1,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  St  Ger- 
mains;  and  in  1832,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Beform  Bill,  by  which  St. 
Germains  had  lost  its  franchise,  he 
contested,  unsuccessftilly,  the  bo- 
rough of  St  Ives  in  Cornwall.  He 
was, however,  returned  in  1834,  with 
Mr.  T.  Baring,  for  Yarmouth.  This, 
mider  the  drcmnstances,  was  a  sig- 
nal triumph ;  but  he  paid  for  it  the 
price  of  first  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  which  was  fia.tal  to  him  five 
years  after.  In  1837  he  migrated, 
politically,  to  Aylesbury,  where  he 
sufioessfnlly  contested  an  election. 
He  represented  the  constituency  of 
that  place  tiU  the  time  of  his  death. 
Meanwhile  everythinp?  was  bright. 
A  confidential  acquaintance  which 
he  had  fonned  with  the  Puke  of 
Wellmgton  promised  much  for  the 
fatnxe;  and  under  the  ministry  of 
Sir  B.  Peel,  1834-5,  Praed  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boud  of  Control.  During 
the  latter  years  of  hia  life,  also,  he 
held  the  office  of  Depnfy  High  Stew- 
ard of  the  Universify  of  Oambtidge. 

'In  1827/  Mr.  Charles  Knight 


tells  us,  'he  edited  a  volume  of  the 
"  i^endship's  Offering,"  one  of  those 
perishing  nowers  with  which  the 
world  soon  grew  satiated.  The  best 
poem  that  Praed  ever  wrote,  in 
many  respects  a  poem  unequalled  in 
the  language,  was  volunteered  by  him 
with  his  accustomed  kindly  aid  f — 

THE  RED  FISHERM^VN. 
'  Tlie  Al>bot  anise,  and  closed  his  book, 

And  donned  his  smdal  shoon. 
And  wandered  forth  alone,  to  look 

Upon  the  smumer  moon : 
A  starlight  sky  was  o'er  his  head, 

A  qnlet  breeie  aronnd ; 
And  the  flowen  a  thiUUng  fragranoe  ahed, 

And  the  waves  a  soothing  sound: 
It  was  not  an  hour,  nor  a  scene,  for  aught 

But  love  axMl  calm  delight ; 
Tet  the  holy  man  had  a  cloud  of  thought 

On  his  wrinkled  brow  that  night. 
He  gazed  on  the  ilver  that  gurgled  by, 

Bnt  he  thous^t  not  of  the  reeds ; 
He  clasped  his  gilded  rosaiy. 

Bat  he  did  not  teU  the  beads; 
If  he  looked  to  the  heaven,  'twas  not  to  invoke 

The  Spirit  that  dweUeth  there; 
If  he  opened  his  Upe^  the  wofds  they  spoke 

Had  never  the  tone  of  prayer. 
A  pious  priest  might  the  Abbot  seem. 

He  had  swayed  the  crosier  well; 
Bnt  what  was  the  theme  of  the  Abbot's  dream, 

The  Abbot  were  k)Ch  to  telL 
*  CompanlonleaB,  for  a  mile  or  more, 
He  traced  the  windings  of  the  shore. 
Oh,  beauteous  is  that  river  still. 
As  it  winds  by  many  a  sloping  hill. 
And  many  a  dim  o'erarching  grove, 
And  many  a  flat  and  sunny  cove, 
And  terraced  lawns,  whose  bright  arcades 
The  honeysudde  sweetly  shades, 
And  rocks,  whose  very  crags  seem  bowem, 
So  gay  they  axe  with  grass  and  flowers ! 
But  the  Abbot  was  thinking  of  scenery 

About  as  much,  in  sooth. 
As  a  lover  thinks  of  ooostancy. 

Or  an  advocate  of  truth. 
He  did  not  mark  how  the  deles  in  wrath 

Grew  dark  above  his  head ; 
He  did  not  mark  how  the  mosqr  path 

Grew  damp  beneath  his  tiead; 
And  nearer  he  came,  and  still  moro  near, 

To  a  pool,  in  whose  recess 
The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year. 

Unchanged  and  motionless ; 
From  the  river  stream  it  spread  away 

The  space  of  half  a  rood ; 
The  surface  had  the  hue  of  clay 

And  the  scent  of  human  blood ; 
The  trees  and  the  herbs  that  round  it  grew 

Were  venomous  and  foul, 
And  the  birds  that  through  the  bushes  flew 

Were  the  vulture  and  the  owl; 
The  water  was  as  dark  and  rank 

As  ever  a  Company  pumped. 
And  the  perch,  that  was  netted  and  kid  on 
the  bank, 

Grew  rotten  while  it  Jumped ; 
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And  bold  was  he  who  thither  came 

At  mklnlghtt  man  or  boy, 
For  the  place  was  cursed  with  an  evil  name. 

And  that  name  waa  "  'Ihe  Devil's  Decoy  1" 

'  The  Abbot  was  weary  as  abbot  could  be, 
And  ho  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  stump  of  a  tree ; 
When  suddenly  rose  a  dismal  tone,— 
Was  it  a  song,  or  was  it  a  moan  ?— 
"Oho!  0 hoi 
Above,— below*— 
Lightly  and  brightly  they  glide  and  go  I 
The  hungry  and  keen  on  the  top  are  leaping. 
The  lazy  and  fint  in  the  depths  are  sleeping ; 
Fishing  is  fine  when  the  pool  is  muddy. 
Broiling  is  rich  when  the  ooftla  are  ruddy  !"— 
In  a  monstrous  IHght,  by  the  murky  light. 
He  looked  to  the  left  and  he  looked  to  the  right. 
And  what  was  the  vision  close  before  him. 
That  flung  SQch  ft  sodden  stupor  o'er  him  ? 
Twas  a  sight  to  make  the  hair  uprise. 

And  the  lllb-blood  colder  run : 
The  startled  Priest  struck  both  his  thighs, 
And  the  abbey  dock  struck  one ! 

*  All  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  pool, 
A  tall  man  sat  on  a  three-tened  stool. 
Kicking  his  heels  on  the  dewy  sod. 
And  putting  in  order  his  reel  and  rod ; 
Red  were  the  rags  his  shoulders  wore. 
And  a  high  red  cap  on  his  head  he  bore; 
His  arms  and  his  legs  were  long  and  bare ; 
And  two  or  three  locks  of  long  red  hair 
Were  toadng  about  his  scraggy  neck, 
Like  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a  splitting  wreck. 
It  might  be  time,  or  it  might  be  trouble. 
Had  bent  that  stout  back  nearly  double. 
Sunk  in  their  deq>  and  hollow  sockets 
That  bUudng  couple  of  Congreve  rockets. 
And  shrunk  and  shrivelled  that  tawny  skin, 
TiU  it  hardly  covered  the  bones  within. 
The  line  the  Abbot  saw  hhn  throw 
Had  been  fashioned  and  formed  long  ages  ago, 
And  the  hands  that  worked  his  foreign  vest 
Long  ages  ago  hod  g(»ie  to  their  rest : 
You  would  have  sworn,  as  you  looked  on  them. 
He  had  fished  in  the  flood  with  Ham  andShem  I 

[locks, 
There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  fh>m  bis  iron  box. 
Minnow  or  gentle,  worm  or  fly,— 
It  seemed  not  such  to  the  Abbot's  ^e ; 
Gaily  it  guttered  with  jefwel  and  gem. 
And  its  shape  was  the  shape  of  a  diadem. 
It  was  fastened  a  gleaming  hook  about   ' 
By  a  chatai  within  and  a  chain  without ; 
The  fisherman  gave  it  a  kick  anda  spin. 
And  the  water  fined  as  it  tumbled  in ! 

From  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Strange  and  varied  sounds  had  birth ; 
Now  the  battle's  bnrsUng  peaU 
Neigh  of  steed,  end  chmg  of  steel ; 
Now  an  old  man's  hoUow  groan 
Echoed  from  the  dungeon  stone ; 
Now  the  weak  and  wailing  cry 
Of  a  stripling's  sgony  I — 
Gold  by  this  was  the  midnight  air ; 

But  the  Abbot's  blood  ran  colder, 
AVhen  he  saw  a  gasping  Knight  Ue  there. 
With  a  gash  beneath  his  clotted  hair. 

And  a  hump  upon  bis  shoulder. 


And  the  loyal  churchman  strove  in  vain 

To  mutter  a  Plater  Nosier ; 
For  he  who  writhed  in  mortal  pain 
Was  camped  that  night  on  Bosworth  plain— 

The  cruel  Duke  of  Gloeter !  * 

'  There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  fhaa  fals  iron  box. 
It  was  a  haunch  of  princely  sixe. 
Filling  with  firagrance  earth  and  sides. 
[  The  corpulent  Abbot  knew  ibll  well 
The  swelling  form,  and  the  steaming  smell ; 
Never  a  monk  that  wore  a  hood 
Gould  better  have  guessed  the  very  wood 
Where  the  noble  hart  had  stood  at  bay. 
Weary  and  wounded,  at  close  of  day. 

*  Sounded  then  the  noisy  gtee 
Of  a  revelling  company, — 
Sprightly  story,  wicked  Jest, 
Rated  servant,  greeted  guest, 
Flow  tit  wine,  and  fli|^t  of  oork. 
Stroke  of  knife,  and  thrust  of  fork : 
But,  where'er  the  board  was  q>read, 
Qraoe,  I  ween,  was  never  said . — 
PulUng  and  tugging  the  l^lshennan  sat; 

And  the  Priest  was  ready  to  vomit, 
When  he  hauled  out  a  gentleman,  fine  and  fat, 
With  a  belly  as  big  as  a  brimming  vat. 

And  a  nose  aa  red  as  a  comet. 
"  A  capital  stew,"  the  Fisherman  said, 

**  With  cinnamon  and  sherry  I" 
And  the  Abbot  tunied  away  his  head. 
For  hia  brother  was  lying  befwie  Urn  dead. 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Edmund's  Buiy ! 
'  Then  waa  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  tmm  his  iron  box. 
It  was  a  bundle  of  beautiftU  things, — 
A  peacock's  tail,  and  a  butterfly's  wings, 
A  scarlet  slipper,  an  auburn  curl, 
A  mantle  of  silk,  and  a  bracelet  of  peari. 
And  a  packet  of  letters  fhmi  whose  sweet  fold 
Such  a  stream  of  delicate  odours  rolled. 
That  the  Abbot  foU  on  his  face,  and  falnteit 
And  deemed  his  spirit  was  half-way  sainted. 
'  Sounds  seemed  dropping  from  the  skies. 
Stifled  whispers,  smothered  sl|^ 
And  the  breath  of  vernal  gata^ 
And  the  voice  of  nightingales : 
But  the  nightingales  were  muto^ 
Envious,  when  an  unseen  lute 
Shaped  the  music  of  its  chords 
Into  passion's  thrilling  words : 
-  Smile,  Lady,  smile  i-I  wIU  not  set 
Upon  my  brow  the  coronet^ 
TiU  thou  wilt  gather  roses  white 
To  wear  around  its  gems  of  light. 
Smile,  Lady,  smUe  1— I  wiU  not  see 
Rivers  and  Hasthigs  bend  the  knee, 
TIU  those  bewitching  Ups  ofthtaie 
WiU  Ud  me  rise  in  bUsB  tnm  mine. 
SmUe,  Lady,  smile  I— for  who  would  win 
A  loveless  throne  through  guUt  and  sin  ? 
Or  who  would  reign  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
If  woman's  heart  were  rebel  still  ?" 

*  One  Jerk,  aiMl  there  a  lady  lay, 

A  lady  wondrons  fiiir; 
But  the  rose  of  her  lip  had  Ibded  awi^. 
And  her  chedE  waa  as  white  and  as  void  aa  day 

And  torn  was  her  raven  hair. 
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*  Ah  ha !"  nid  the  Fiaber,  ia  merry  guife, 

"  Her  gallant  was  hooked  before ; " 
And  the  Abbot  heaved  some  piteous  sighs, 
For  ofi  be  had  bleesed  those  deep  blue  eyes, 

The  eyes  of  Mistresi  Shore ! 
'  There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

loeks. 
As  be  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
Many  the  canning  sportsman  tried. 
Many  he  flung  with  a  frown  aside ; 
A  minstrel's  harp,  and  a  miser's  chest, 
A  hennit's  oowl,  and  a  baron's  crest. 
Jewels  of  lustre^  robee  of  price, 
Tomes  of  heresy,  loaded  dice. 
And  golden  cups  of  the  brightest  wine 
That  ever  was  pressed  from  the  Burgundy  vine. 
There  was  a  perfrime  of  sulphur  and  nitre. 
As  he  came  at  last  to  a  bishop's  mitre ! 
'  From  top  to  toe  the  Abbot  shook, 
Ab  the  fisherman  anned  his  golden  hook, 
And  awftilly  were  his  features  wrought 
By  some  dark  dream  or  wakened  thought. 
Look  how  the  fearful  felon  gaaesi 
On  the  scaffoU  his  country's  vengeance  raises, 
AVhen  the  lips  are  cracked  and  the  Jaws  are  dry 
With  the  thirst  which  only  in  death  shall  die : 
Hark  the  mariner's  firensied  fh>wn 
As  the  swaling  wheny  settles  down. 
When  peril  has  numbed  the  sense  and  will. 
Though  the  hand  and  foot  may  struggle  still : 
Wilder  fer  was  the  Abbot's  glanoe, 
I>ceper  fiur  was  the  Abbot's  trance : 
Fbced  as  a  monument,  still  as  air, 
He  bent  no  knee  and  he  breathed  no  prayer ; 
But  he  signed— he  knew  not  why  or  haWf— 
The  sign  of  the  Onoas  on  hia  clammy  brow. 
There  was  tuning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks. 
As  he  staHEed  away  with  his  iron  box. 
**  0  ho !  0  ho ! 
The  cock  doth  crow; 
It  is  time  for  the  Fisher  to  rise  and  go. 
Fair  luck  to  the  Abbot,  fair  luck  to  the  shrine 
He  hath  gnawed  in  twain  my  choicest  line ; 
Let  him  swim  to  the  north,  let  him  swim  to 

the  south. 
The  Abbot  will  cany  my  hook  in  his  month !" 

«The  Abbot  had  preached  tat  many  years 

With  as  dear  articulation 
As  ever  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Peers 

Against  Emancipation : 
His  words  had  made  battaUone  quake. 

Had  roused  the  seal  of  martyrs. 
Had  kept  the  Court  an  hour  awake, 

And  the  King  hhnaelf  three  quarters: 
But  ever  from  that  hour,  'tis  said. 

He  stammered  and  he  stuttered, 
As  If  an  axe  went  throngh  his  head 

With  every  word  he  uttered. 
He  statlered  o'er  bleasing,  he  stuttered  o'er  ban. 

He  stuttered,  dnmk  or  dry; 
And  none  but  he  and  the  Fisherman 

Could  teU  the  leaeon  why !' 

As  a  relief  to  the  deeper  colours 
of  'The  Bed  Fishermazi'  let  the 
reader  look  at  fhe  following  bit  of 
well-nigh  the  wisest  flimsy,  &e  most 
goflflamer  satire  extant. 


•A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE. 

'  You  tell  me  you're  promised  a  lover, 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week ; 
Why  cannot  my  fimcy  discover 

The  hue  of  his  coat  and  his  cheek  ? 
Aks  I  if  he  look  like  another, 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  beau, 
Be  deaf  to  your  fiither  and  mother. 

My  own  Anuninta,  say  "  No !" 

*  Mlas.Lane,  at  her  Temple  of  Fashion, 

Taught  us  both  how  to  sing  and  to  speak. 
And  we  loved  one  another  with  passion 

Before  we  had  been  there  a  week : 
You  gave  me  a  ring  for  a  token ; 

I  wear  it  wherever  I  go ; 
I  gave  you  a  chain.— is  it  broken  ? 

My  own  Aramluta,  say  "  No !" 

<  0  think  of  our  fevourlte  cottage. 
And  think  of  our  dear  LaUa  Rookh ! 
How  we  shared  with  the  milkmaids  their 
pottage^ 
And  drank  of  the  atream  from  the  brook ; 
How  fondly  our  loving  lips  faltered 

"  What  farther  can  grandeur  bestow  7" 
My  heart  is  the  same  ;-ls  yours  altered  ? 
My  own  Araminta,  say  **  No !" 

*  Remember  the  thrilling  romances 

We  read  on  the  bank  in  the  glen; 
Remember  the  snitors  our  fendes 

Would  picture  for  both  of  as  then. 
They  wore  the  red  cross  on  their  shoulder. 

They  had  vanquished  and  pardoned  thehr 

fOfr- 

Sweet  friend,  are  you  wiser  or  colder  ? 
My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No !" 

*  You  know,  when  Lord  Rigmarole's  carriage 

Drove  olf  with  your  cousin  Justine, 
You  wept,  deareet  girl,  at  the  marriage. 

And  whispered  "  How  base  she  has  been  I' 
You  said  you  were  sure  it  would  kill  you 

If  ever  your  husband  lodced  so ; 
And  you  will  not  apostatize,— will  you  ? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  **  No  I" 

'  When  I  heard  I  was  going  abroad,  love. 

I  thought  I  was  going  to  die ; 
We  walked  arm  in  aim  to  the  road,  love, 

We  kwked  arm  in  aim  to  the  sky ; 
And  I  sakl, "  When  a  foreign  poatOion 

Has  hurried  me  off  to  the  Fo, 
Forget  not  Medora  Trevilian  : 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  t" 

'  We  parted !  but  sympathy's  fetters 

Reach  far  over  valley  and  hill ; 
I  muse  o'er  your  exquisite  letters, 

And  feel  that  your  heart  is  mine  still ; 
And  he  who  would  share  it  with  me,  love,— 

The  richest  of  treasures  below,— 
If  he's  not  what  Orlando  should  be.  love, 

My  own  AramlBta,  say  "  No !" 

If  he  wean  a  top-boot  in  his  wooing. 

If  he  comes  to  you  ridlnga  cob, 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing, 
If  he  pute  up  his  feet  on  the  hob. 
If  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinner, 
'    If  his  brow  or  his  breeding  Is  low. 
If  be  calls  himself**  ThompaoQ"  or  "Skinner." 
''    My  own  Araminta.  say  ••No!" 
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*  If  he  stndlM  the  nam  in  the  papen 

While  jrou  are  preparing  the  tea, 
If  he  talks  of  the  damps  or  the  Tapours 

Whll^  moonlic^t  Ilea  soft  on  the  sea. 
If  he's  sleepy  while  you  are  capridoos. 

If  he  has  not  a  musical "  Oh  1" 
If  he  does  not  call  Werther  delicious,— 

My  own  Aiamlnta,  say  "  No  1" 
'  If  he  ever  seta  foot  in  the  City 

Among  the  stockbrokere  and  Jews, 
If  ho  has  not  a  heart  ftill  of  pity, 

If  be  don't  stand  six  feet  in  his  shoes. 
If  his  lips  are  not  redder  than  roses. 

If  his  hands  are  not  ^i^ter  than  snow. 
If  he  has  not  the  model  of  noses,— 

My  own  Anuntaita,  say  "  No  1" 
.' If  he  speaks  of  ft  tax  or  a  duty. 

If  he  does  not  look  grand  on  his  knees, 
If  he's  blind  to  a  landscape  of  beauty, 

Hills,  Talleys,  rooks,  waters,  and  trees, 
If  he  dotes  not  on  desolate  towera, 

If  he  likes  not  to  hear  the  blast  blow, 
If  he  knows  not  the  langnagn  of  flowers,— 

My  own  Axsminta,  say  «*  No  1" 

*  He  must  walk— like  a  god  of  old  story 

Come  down  from  the  home  of  his  rest ; 
He  must  smile— like  the  sun  in  his  glory 

On  the  buds  he  loves  ever  the  best ; 
And,  oh  1  finxn  its  ivoiy  portal 

Like  music  Us  sofl  speech  most  flow!— 
If  he  speak,  smile,  or  walk  like  *  mortal. 

My  own  Axaminta,  asy  "No  r 

*  Don't  listen  to  tales  of  his  bounty. 

Don't  hear  what  they  say  of  his  birth, 
Don't  look  at  his  seat  in  the  county. 

Don't  calculate  idiat  he  is  worth ; 
Bat  give  him  a  theme  to  write  verse  on, 

And  see  if  he  turns  out  his  toe ; 
If  he's  only  an  excellent  person.— 

My  own  Aiaminta,  say  "  No  I" ' 

It  is  the  gaiety  with  the  nnder- 
.tone  of  sadness,  the  quiet  humour 
and  the  moying  tenderness— it  is 
the  sparkling  melancholy  that  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Praed. 
The  same  words  might  possibly  be 
written  of  Hood  with  equal  truth ; 
and  yet  without  praising  or  blaming 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
how  mistaken  a  notion  would  any 
person  have  who  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  two  through  mere  ver- 
bal description  I  For  subtle  terms  of 
difference,  howeyer,  our  time  and 
space  are  becoming  too  precious  for 
us  to  set  about  a  search.  How  soon 
the  keenest  human  joy  becomes  re- 
trospective I  We  know  that  Praed 
was  wonderfully  precocious  in  xq- 
fiight  into  character ;  his  was  there- 
fore just  the  nature  to  be  expected  to 
exhaust  very  soon  the  romance  of  hu- 
manity. All  honour  to  him  that  we 
have  no  bhrntness  of  feeling  gene- 
rated by  his  crowded  ezperienoel 


A  whole  group  of  poems  of  a 
mournful  retrospection^  of  gafly  sad 
memories,  might  be  adduced  in  this 
connection.  He'  has  learned  to 
tremble  amidst  the  dawn  and  the 
bloom;  for  from  afar  he  discerns 
the  advance  of  the  destroyer,  where 
others  would  first,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, anticipate  maturity.  He  has 
a  moumfulness  which  detects  the 
withered  eikan  in  the  blooming 
flower,  and  in  all  beauty,  incipient 
decay.  But  tenderness  beautifully 
mingles  with  the  fountain  of  his 
grief,  as  witness  the  fun  and  pathos 
of  *My  Little  Cousins.'  We  have 
here  the  Psalm-tune  i^yed  quick 
of  Punch's '  Serious  Organ-Grinder.' 

'  Lauc^  on,  fktr  Cousins,  for  to  yon 

All  life  is  Joyous  yet; 
Tour  hearts  have  all  tUngi  (o  pnrsuek 

And  nothing  to  regret ; 
And  eveiy  flower  to  you  is  ftir, 

And  everj  month  is  May  .* 
You've  not  been  introduced  to  Osre,-— 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on  tCMlay  t 
'  Old  Time  will  fling  his  clouds  ere  lone 

Upon  those  sunny  9je» ; 
The  voice  whose  every  word  Is  song 

WUl  set  Itself  to  sighs; 
Tour  quiet  slumbera,-— hopes  and  fears 

Win  chase  their  rest  away : 
To-morrow  yooTl  be  shedding  tears,— 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on  to^y  t 
'  Oh  yes,  if  any  truth  is  found 

In  the  duU  schoolman's  theme. 
If  friendship  is  an  empty  sound. 

And  love  an  idle  dream. 
If  mirth,  youth's  phiynutte,  fsels  fatigue. 

Too  soon  on  life's  long  way. 
At  least  he'll  run  with  you  a  league^ 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on  toHlay  I 
'  Perhaps  your  eyes  may  grow  more  bright 

As  childhood's  hues  depart ; 
Ton  may  be  lovelier  to  the  als^t 

And  dearer  to  the  heart ; 
Ton  may  be  sinless  still,  and  see 

This  earth  still  green  and  gay; 
But  what  you  are  you  wUI  not  be : 

Laugh  on,  laagh  on  t»^ay  ? 
'  O'er  me  have  many  .winters  crept 

With  leas  of  grief  than  Joy ; 
But  I  have  learned,  and  toiled,  and  wept ; 

I  am  no  more  a  Ix^ ! 
I've  never  had  the  gout,  'tis  true; 

My  hair  is  hardly  grey; 
But  now  I  cannot  lauglh  like  you: 

Laugh  on,  laugh  on  to-day ! 
*  I  used  to  have  as  glad  a  fitc^ 

As  shadowleaa  *  brow ; 
I  ones  could  ran  aa  blithe  a  race 

Aa  you  are  running  now; 
But  never  mind  how  I  behave  I 

Don't  intermpt  your  pl^7 ; 
And  thou^  I  look  so  voy  grave, 

Laugh  on,  Umgh  on  to4ay  t 
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But  dearer  fiunily  ties  wereawaiir 
ing  him  than  those  of  mere  cousin- 
hood,  and  more  intimate  and  seiioTis 
anxieties  and  responsibilities.  In 
1835,  while  yet  high  in  hope  of 
adTanoement  and  health,  'he  was 
happily  united  to  Helen,  danehter 
of  George  Bogle,  Esq.,  a  lady  to 
whose  virtaes  and  aooomplish- 
ments'  we  follow  the  salt  of  Cole- 
ridge in  making  only  'a  respect- 
ful allusion.  Snf&ce  it  to  say, 
that  during  the  four  years  of  their 
companionship,  she  doToted  to  her 
husband,  whose  high  qualities,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  she  was  every 
way  qualified  to  appreciate,  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  assiduons  af- 
fection; and  that  during  the  four- 
and-twenly  years  of  her  widowhood, 
she  neyer  caused  to  mourn  his^loss. 
Her  own  decease  occurred  early  in 
theautumnof  the  past  year'  (1863). 

Marriage,  as  frequentiy  happens, 
brought  otiiier  responsibilities.  Hear 
how  the  paternal  tenderness  wells 
out,  and  this  time  without  qualifica- 
tion, as  he  is  supposed  to  bB  press- 
ing,his  child  to  his  bosom : — 

•LATIN  HYMN  TO  THE  VIEGIN. 

*.yiivin  Motlier,  thou  bast  kiuMra 
Jojand  aoRow  like  my  own; 
In  thy  anna  the  bright  Babe  lay. 
As  my  own  in  mine  to-day ; 

So  be  wept  and  ao  be  amiled; 

Ave  Maiy !  guard  my.cfaild ! 

*  Fh)m  the  paina  and  perils  spread 
Bonnd  aboot  onr  path  and  bed, 
Fleree  deabea,  ambitious  schemes, 
Moody  donbts,  fimtastic  dreams, 

Pkasnres  Idle^  paasions  wild, 
Ave  Mary  I  gnaxdmyChUd! 

'  Make  him  whatsoe'er  may  be 
Dearest  to  the  ninta  and  thee ;    - 
Tell  him,  from  the  throne  above, 
What  to  loathe  and  what  to  love ; 

To  be  trae  and  Jost  and  mild, 

AvoMaiyl  teaohmydbUdl 

*  Qy  the  woodrooa  mercy  won 
For  the  world  by  thy  Uest  Son, 
By  the  rest  his  laboars  wrought. 
By  the  blia  his  tortores  bought. 

By  the  Heaven  he  reconciled, 
Ave  Mary  I  bk»  my  child ! 

If  abont  his  after  &te 

8tn  and  aorxow  darkly  wali^ 

Take  him  rather  to  thine  aims 

iYom  the  world  and  the  worid's  harms ; 

Thus  unscathed,  thus  undefiled. 

Are  Mary  I  take  my  child  / 


A  &fal  disease,  at  first  unsus- 
pected, had  been  advancing  upon 
Fraed  since  the  exciting  election  of 
Yarmouth  in  1834.  But  he  fought 
on  against  it  eyen  after  the  existence 
of  it  could  no  longer  be  blinked  or 
denied. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  acting 
under  medical  conunand,  he  paired 
off  with  Lord  Arundel  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session ;  and  on  the 
17th  he  was  removed  to  Sudbury 
Grove,  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harrow.  '  But  it  was  too  late  to 
hope  even  for  a  partial  restoration. 
He  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  his  re- 
turn to  London  was  not  accom- 
plished without  difficulty.  He  en- 
tered into  his  rest,'  continues  Mr. 
Coleridge,' who  ministered  to  him 
in  his  last  moments, '  on  the  1 5th  of 
July,  1839,  at  his  own  house  in 
Chester  Square,  and  was  interred,  on 
the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Eensal  Green.  He  left 
two  daughters,  under  whose  autho- 
rity the  present  collection  of  their 
father's  poems  is  given  to  the 
public' 

If  Mr.  Coleridge  thought  it  grace- 
fol  to  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Fraed,  he  cannot  help  it, 
and  he  cannot  complain,  if  our 
readers  draw  their  own  complimen- 
tary and  admiring  inferences  from 
the  lovely  little  poem,  all  heart  and 
unselfishness,  written  at  Sudbury,  ^ 
July  7th,  1839,  only  a  week  before  ^ 
her  husband's  death,  and  addressed 
by  him 

•TO  HELEN. 
'  Dearesti  I  did  not  dream,  four  yean  ago. 
When  through  yoor  vdl  I  saw  your  bright 
teardiine, 
Ganc^t  yonr  clear  whisper,  exqaisitely  low, 

And  felt  yonr  soft  hand  tremble  into  mine, 
That  in  so  brief— ao  very  brief  a  apace, 
He,  who  in  love  both  donds  and  cheen  onr 
life, 
Would  lay  on  you,  so  fall  of  light,  joy,  grace. 

The  darker,  sadder  duties  of  the  wife,— 
Doubts*  fears,  and  frequent  toil*  and  constant 
care 
For  this  poor  frame^  I7  sldmess  sore  bested ; 
The  dally  tendance  on  the  fractious  chair. 

The  nightly  vigil  by  the  feveriah  bed. 
'  Tet  not  unweloomed  doth  this  mom  arise, 
Though  with  mors  gladsome  beams  It  might 
have  shone : 
strength  of  these  weak  hands,  light  of  these 
dim  syeti 
In  sickness,  as  in  healOi,— bless  you,  My 
Ownl' 
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We  have  paid  our  tribute  of  teaxs ; 
but  the  commonplaoe  occupations 
of  life  beckon  us  from  the  death-bed 
and  the  tomb.  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  ordinary  world  horn  the  follow- 
ing genial  portrait,  the  first  in  a 
gwlery  of  'Every  Day  Characters.' 
We  shall  again,  it  is  true,  end  at  the 
grave;  but  this  time  the  pilgrimage 
thither  will  be  more  sup^nrtable, 
and  the  return  more  easy.  Follow- 
ing, in  his  own  way,  in  the  footsteps 
of  Chaucer,  Dryden,  and  Goldsmiui, 
Fraed  gives  us  his  version  of  the 
'  Grood  Parson,'  in  the  poem  of 

•THE  VIOAK. 

*  Some  yean  ago,  ere  fime  and  toato 

Had  turned  our  pariah  topay-turvy. 
When  Darnel  Park  waa  Darnel  Waste, 
And  roads  aa  litUe  knewn  aa  acinry. 
The  man  who  lost  his  way,  between 
at  Mary'a  HUl  and  Sandy  Thicket, 
.   Was  always  shown  acroBB  the  green. 
And  guided  to  the  Ftuaon's  wicket. 

*  Back  flew  the  bolt  of  lisaom  Uth ; 

Fair  Matsaret,  hi  her  tidy  klrUe^ 
Led  the  lorn  truTeller  up  the  path,* 

Through  clean-dipt  rows  of  box  and  myrtle ; 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlour  steps  collected. 
Wagged  aU  their  tails,  and  seemed  to  say— 

"Our  master  knows  you— you're  expected.'* 

*  Uprose  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brown, 

Uprose  the  Doctor'a  winsoma  marrow ; 
The  lady  Uid  her  knitdng  down, 

Her  husband  clasped  hla  ponderous  Barrow ; 
Wbate'er  the  stranger's  caste  or  creed. 

Pundit  or  Papist,  saint  or  sinner, 
He  found  a  stable  Ibr  his  steed. 

And  welcome  for  hhaseU;  and  dinner. 

'  If,  when  he  reached  his  Journey's  end. 

And  warmed  himself  in  Court  or  College, 
He  had  not  gained  an  honest  IHend 

And  twenty  curious  scrnpa  of  knowledge,— 
If  he  departed  aa  he  came, 

with  no  new  light  on  love  or  liquor^->- 
Good  sooth,  the  tiaveller  was  to  blame. 

And  not  the  Vicarage,  nor  the  Vicar. 

'  His  talk  was  like  a  stream,  which  runs 

With  Tvpid  change  fhnn  roclcs  to  roses; 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  puns, 
It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses ; 
'  licglnning  with  the  laws  whldi  keep 
The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses. 
And  endliHS  with  some  precept  deep 
For  dressing  eels,  or  shoeing  horses, 

*  He  waa  a  ahrewd  and  sound  Divine, 

Of  loud  Dissent  the  mortal  tenor ; 
And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line. 

He  'atabUahed  Truth,  or  startled  Error, 
The  Baptist  tsmnd  him  far  too  deep; 

The  DelBt  sighed  with  saving  sorrow ; 
And  the  lean  Levlte  went  to  sleep. 

And  dreamed  of  tasting  pork  to-morrow. 


'  His  sermon  never  sold  or  showed 

That  Earth  Is  foul,  that  Heaven  Is  grsdoos, 
Without  refteehment  on  the  road 

FVom  Jerome,  or  from  Athanaahis  i 
And  tore  a  righteous  leal  inspired 

The  hand  and  head  that  penned  and  plamwd 


For  all  who  understood  admired. 
And  some  who  did  not  understand  thorn. 

*  He  wiote^  too»  in  a  quiet  way. 

Small  treatises,  and  smaller  verses. 
And  sage  remarks  on  chalk  and  day, 

And  hlnta  to  noble  Lords— and  nurses ; 
True  hUtories  of  lost  year's  ghost, 

lines  to  a  ringlet,  or  a  tnrban. 
And  trillea  for  the  Morning  Post, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanns  Uiban.' 

*  He  did  not  thfaik  all  misdilef  fUr. 

Althou^he  bod  a  knock  of  Jddng; 
He  did  not  make  bimsdf  a  bear. 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking ; 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad. 

He  held,  in  qiite  of  all  his  learning. 
That  if  a  man's  beUef  is  bod. 

It  wHl  not  be  improved  by  homing. 

*  And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage. 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit, 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage: 
At  hla  approach  complaint  grew  mild ; 

And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter, 
The  clammy  lips  of  fisver  smiled 

The  welcome  which  they  could  not  utter. 

*  He  alwaya  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Jnliua  Caesar,  or  of  Voius ; 
From  him  I  learnt  the  rule  of  three, 

Cat^s  cradle.  leap>fh)g,  and  QttoB  genus : 
I  used  te  singe  Us  powdered  wig. 

To  steal  the  stalTbe  put  such  trust  hi. 
And  moke  the  puppy  dance  a  Jig, 

AVhen  he  began  to  quote  Augustine. 

*  Alack  the  diange  t  in  vain  I  look 

For  hannts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled,— 
The  levd  Uwn,  the  trickUng  brook. 

The  tieea  I  dimbed.  the  beds  I  rifled: 
The  church  is  larger  than  before ; 

You  reach  it  Vy  a  carriage  cnt^; 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more. 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentiy. 

*  Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat :  yon'U  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Jobnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  Is  dear. 

Whose  phrase  is  veiy  Cloeronian. 
^Vhere  ia  the  old  man  laid  ?— look  down. 

And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 
*'  Hie  jacd  OvUdmot  Brotm, 

Tir  nuUd  non  doiutndm  kwru.*' ' 
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THE  GBEEE  AMBASSADOB. 
^  SaH'taam  i^ctnt  at  €xsmimaxixi&. 


'  T  SAY,  Trevyllian,  such  fun!— 
1  the  people  have  never  seen 
your  uniform,  and  there  will  not 
be  the  least  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  that  you  are  the  diplomatic 
zepresentatiye  of  the  new  Hellenic 
monarchy.  Will  you  play  the  part 
for  one  night  only  ?  Say  yes,  and 
we  shall  have  such  a  lark  as  neyer 
was  seen/ 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  me 
in  a  ball-room  in  the  distant  colony 
of  Transmarina,  the  particular  lo- 
cality of  which  can  be  found  in  any 
'Gazetteer.'  The  glare  of  chande- 
Hers  lighted  up  fa^  a  shade  more 
tawny  perhaps  than  are  usually  seen 
in  the  British  isles ;  but  there  was 
no  lack  of  beauty,  and  the  soft 
crushing  of  crinolines,  and  the  hum 
of  conversation,  partly  drowned  by 
the  tuning  up  of  fiddles  and  other 
instruments,  formed,  in  my  young 
ears,  a  delightftd  prelude  to  the 
coming  £rav. 

'Decider  said  Screech, the  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  above. 

I  was  admiring  a  very  pretty 
girl,  the  daughter  of  the  Deputy- 
Assistant  -  Quartermaster  -  General, 
aod  my  firiend  Screech,  a  naval 
officer,  was  obliged  to  repeat  his 
interesting  proposition. 

'  I  shall  DC  delighted,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  I,  when  I  had  heard 
him  to  the  end;  '  but  I  can't  speak 
a  word  of  Greek.  At  school,  like 
Bonaparte  in  Bussia,  as  Brummel 
remarked—I  was  "  stopped  by  the 


'No  matter— talk  Trench.' 

'Can't  rildoyouahttlebroken 
English,  if  you  like.' 

'  Just  as  good--come  along.  Al- 
low me.  Sir  Piper  Timkins,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  his  Excellency  Count 
Polu-phloia-boi-o  Thalasses,  ambas- 
sador from  his  Miyesty  the  King  of 
the  Greeks  to ' 

The  rest  was  inaudible ;  but  Sir 
Piper  bowing  low,  exj^ressed  the 
great  plaisure  he  felt  in  making 
the  aoquaintsnce  of  so  distinguished 
a  fbnctionary,  and  to  my  great  re- 
lief, did  it  m  the  vernacular.    My 


reply  was  brief,  and  sufficiently  dis- 
jointed to  pass  muster. 

'  He  is  a  nasty  upstart  little 
brute,'  remarked  Screech,  sotta.  voce, 
'  and  please  the  pigs,  we'll  lead  him 
a  regular  dance.  He  is  detested  in 
the  colony.  You'll  see  how  hell 
stick  up  to  you ;  for  though  he  tries 
to  snub  his  inferiors,  his  deference 
to  those  above  him  is  disgusting. 
Come,  we'll  march  down  the  room ; 
the  band  is  playing  "  See  the  Con- 
quering Hero,"  which  suits  exactly ; 
and  Whymper  and  Topham  are 
bearing  down  before  us,  announcing, 
in  a  loud  whisper,  your  exalted  title 
and  dignity.' 

As  we  proceeded  through  the 
crowded  but  spacious  salon,  I  could 
perceive  that  I  excited  a  sensation 
m  my  new  uniform  (strictly  accord- 
iu^  to  the  sealed  patterns),  but  here 

qmte  unknown,  for  the  had 

never  been  quartered  in  Transma- 
rina. The  people  stood  up  on  either 
side  at  my  approach,  a  lane  was 
formed  for  me  to  pass  through,  and 
eyes,  eye-glasses,  and  spectacles 
scrutinised  my  appearance  in  the 
most  interesting  manner.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  looked  the  character 
very  well,  being  (spare  my  blushes) 
decidedly  handsome,  as  well  as  pes-* 
sessing  much  dignity  of  deport- 
ment, though  rather  young  to  fill  so 
high  a  post  as  that  of  ambassador 
plenipotentiary  from  his  Majesty 
the  hing  of  the  Greeks. 

When  we  had  made  a  drouit  of 
the  room,  I  stood  on  the  dais  at  the 
upper  end  in  a  graceful  attitude, 
and  said,  in  a  tolerably  loud  tone, 
'Breeng  zat  girl  up  to  me  for  to 
dance.' 

All  eyes  were  at  once  turned 
towards  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
Deputy  -  Assistant  -  Quartermaster- 
General,  for  my  little  finger  had  in- 
dicated that  choice.  There  was  a 
rush  of  palming  puppies  to  escort 
the  lady,  and  we  charming  little 
creature  curiaed  as  she  accepted  me 
for '  The  Lancers.' 

Sir  Piper,  who  was  a  short  fat 
man,  with  a  very  pale  but  rather 
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pimply  fisu»,  came  up  biting  the  end 
of  hiB  straw-coloured  Md  gioye,  and 
asked,  in  a  neryons  tane^  if  *  I  wonld 
do  him  the  honour  to  be  his  vi9^ 
vis  in  a  set?' 

I  bowed  acquiescence,  and  Sir 
Piper  went  in  search  of  a  part- 
ner. 

Now  it  so  hapi)ened  that  Sir  Pi^ 
had  not  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  young  ladies  of  Transmarina — 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
he  failed  to  produce  the  article  he 
wanted  in  the  specified  time,  and, 
indeed,  came  up  during  the  middle 
of  the  second  figure,  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement,  for  Screech  had  told 
him  that  '  his  Excellency '  was  very 
angry  indeed.  He  made  a  length- 
ened apology.  I  had  provided  my- 
self in  nis  absence,  and  so  accepted 
his  explanation.  He  again  asked 
for  the  honour  of  dancing  in  my 
set;  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  I 
agreed  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  But 
Sir  Piper  a  second  time  failed  to 

Erocure  a  partner.  I  waited  for 
im,  and  lost  the  dance  purposely. 
He  found  me  sitting  on  a  bo&, 
frowning  angrily.  He  made  an  ab- 
ject apology.  After  listening  in 
silence  for  some  time,  I  told  him  he 
had  behaved  most  improperly,  and 
that  only  for  his  assertion  that  he 
could  get  no  young  lady  to  dance 
with  huD,  I  should  have  treated  the 
matter  as  a  direct  and  premeditated 
insult  to  his  Mi^esty  the  King  of 
the  Greeks. 

Would  any  one  believe  his  next 
step?  It  was  no  other  than  to 
sidle  himself  on  to  ilie  so&  beside 
me,  and,  after  a  short  prefEice,  to  a£k 
for  a  place  in  the  Legation ! 

'Pnty,  sare,  can  you  talkee 
Greek?' 

'  No,  your  Excellency ;  but  I  could 
learn/ 
'  You  speak— a— Frainch  ?* 
'  No,  your  Excellency,  I  cannot.' 
'  What  foreign  lankwidge  do  you 
know?' 
'  None,  your  Excellency/ 
'  Then,  sare,'  said  I,^very  severely, 
^what  ze  deyvil  do  you  mean  by 
asking  for  to  be  attach  to  ze  Em- 
bassy?' 

Sir  "Piper  looked  up  quickly  and 
veiy  timidly,  through  his  specta- 
des^  but  had  not  a  word  to  say.    I 


frowned  horribly,  rose  from  the 
so£»,  walked  over  to  Screech,^  who 
was  standing  not  &r  off,  and  who, 
by  the  way,  had  suggested  my 
course  of  proceeding,  and  began 
talking  mysteriously  to  him.  We 
looked  at  the  disconcerted  Sir  Piper 
from  time  to  time.  I  walked  to  the 
dais,  ordered  another  pretty  yomig 
lady  out,  and  danced  a  round  dance, 
while  Sir  Piper's  heart  was  chilled 
to  the  core  by  some  remarks  which 
&11  from  Screech. 

'You  have  grossly  insulted  his 
Excellency/  was  the  first  observa- 
tion my  fHend  made.  'You  have 
disappointed  him  in  a  dance,  done 
him  out  of  another,  and  you  have 
had  the  astounding  effiiontery  to 
petition  for  a  post  in  the  Legation, 
when  you  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
any  foreign  language.  Sir  Piper! 
Sir  Piper !  you  have  behaved  most 
improperly :— you  have  not  only  in- 
sulted his  Excellency  CJount  Po- 
luphloisboio  Thalasses,  but  the 
whole  Grecian  nation !  And  what 
will  be  the  consequence,  consideriug 
the  fiery  nature  of  tiie  Hellenic 
race,  and  that  of  his  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  in  particular,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee;  but  that  they 
must  have  a  serious  bearing  i^gainst 
yourself,  you  may  rest  perfectly 
assured.' 

Gold  perspiration  broke  from  Sir 
Piper^s  brow ;  he  sought  the  refiiesh- 
ment-room  to  partake  of  some  sti- 
mulant, and  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  sudden  and  secret 
retreat  from  the  ball-room  by  a 
circuitous  route. 

Screech,  suspecting  his  design, 
told  him  that  his  Excellency 
'wished  to  see  him  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  dance.'  Sir  Pipernearly 
feunted.  He  bolted  into  the  cloak- 
room at  once,  and  in  his  agitation 
lost  the  ticket  which  gave  him  a 
right  to  claim  an  Inverness  cape. 
In  an  attempt  to  find  the  garment, 
his  eyes  chanced  to  torn  to  a  solitary 
chair  near  the  door.  Horror  of 
horrors!  there  sat  his  Excellency 
the  Greek  Ambassador,  with  a  de« 
termined  air  watching  him  like 
a  lynx.  Sir  Piper  produced  his 
pocket-handkerchief— approached — 
blew  his  nose  violently,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  rushing  past  me  to  the 
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door— when  I  called  ont  in  a  loud 
tone— 'Stop  r 

He  looked  roimd  and  saw  the 
muzzle  of  a  blnnderbiiss  peeping 
ont £ram  under  my  orercoat  Iluul 
taken  my  coat  and  cap  into  the 
dancing-room^  and  had  bid  them 
behind  a  curtain,  so  as  to  avoid  tiie 
delay  and  confaidon  which  some- 
times take  place  in  a  cloak-room, 
and  was  therefore  ready  for  depar- 
ture before  my  Mend  Sir  Piper. 

Sir  Piper  came  back,  and  sank 
down  beside  me  with  a  fiusdnated 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

'Sir,'  said  I,  'you  have  insolt 
me  and  ze  wholl  nazion  of  ze 
Greeks!' 

'I  reaUydid  not  mean  it,  your 
Excellency.  I  implore  your  Excel- 
lency's piodon.  I  did  not  intend — 
I  nerer  thought— I— I— I ' 

"Tis  too  late,  sare;  you  haye 
wound  my  pride.  We  most  shoot 
each  ze  oder,  ezer  ze  two  or  ze 
TonT 

Sbr  Piper  stared  at  me  in  a  hope- 
leas  state  of  terror,  and  presently 
sldpped  out  of  a  neighbouring 
window,  which  happened  to  be 
open,  with  greater  agility  than  I 
should  haye  expected  from  a  person 
of  his  age  and  appearance. 

People  haye  smce  told  me  that 
no  one  but  a  yery  young  and  yery 
reckless  fellow  would  haye  befaayed 
as  I  did  on*,  that  memorable  night. 
I  belieye  they  are  right  /  skipped 
out  of  the  window  after  Sir  I^per. 
He  was  caught  in  his  own  trap. 
There  was  no  outlet  from  the  sort 
of  yard  into  whiqh  he  had  got;  and 
Bir  Piper  was  in  the  position  of  a 
stag  at  bay.  Bis  bearing,  howeyer, 
was  not  so  defiant,  and  really  it  is 
scaroely  &ir  to  censure  him.  I  am 
a  fixmiidable-looking  young  man. 
I  was  also  iKMSsessed  of  a  yery  fero- 
cious-looldng  weapon  which,  at  a 
abort  range,  was  capable  of  blowing 
a  large  breach  in  an  elderly  gentle- 
man's person,  or  of  filling  him  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  slugs  to  make 
him  feel  uncomfortable  when  retire 
ing  for  the  nigfat.  He  proposed  to 
mkA  a  written  apology.  I  decided 
npon  tossing  fas  first  shot.  The 
biunddrbusB  was  not  loaded,  but  for- 
tune &youied  me :  Sir  Piper  was  to 


shoot  last  1  He  went^down  on  his 
knees  and  clasped  his  hands.  He 
presented  the  most  absurd  appear- 
ance. He  was  half  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  sort  of  meairsafe  of  consi- 
derable height,  which  had  a  pointed 
conical  roo£  The  moon  shone  on 
his  agonized  face  and  fiashed  on  his 
spectacles.  Suddenly  an  idea  came 
into  my  head.  'Sir  Piper,'  said  I, 
lowering  the  muzzle  of  the  blunder- 
buss, '  ril  gif-a-you  one  shance.  If 
you  will  1^-a-my  x)ai^on  on  ze 
top  of  zat  howze  of  meat,  I  sail  foi^ 
gif-a-you.' 

The  thing  appeared  impracticable 
eyen  for  me,  but  Sir  Piper  scrambled 
up  in  no  time,  sat  on  the  apex  at 
the  top,  and  in  the  most  piteous 
way  implored  forgiyeness  for  in- 
sulting his  Excellency  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  King  of  the  Greeks. 

'  For  goodness'  sake  do  come  down, 
my  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  dropping  my 
weapon,  '  or  you  will  kill  me  with 
laughter.' 

It  was  a  second  or  two  before  Sir 
Piper  could  comprehend.  He  at 
length  scrambled  from  his  perch 
and  dropped  on  to  the  payed  sur- 
jQsuse  of  the  yard.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceiyed  symptoms  of  rising  ill-tem- 
per on  the  jMort  of  Sir  Piper,  when 
I  explained  to  him  who  I  really 
was ;  upon  which  I  said : 

'Sh:  Piper,  this  story  will  tell 
against  you  more  than  against  me; 
but  if  you  mention  what  has 
occurred,  upon  my  word  and  honour 
I  really  wiU  shoot  you.' 

Screech  was  much  amused ;  and 
when  Hie  story  eked  out,  aU  Trans- 
marina  was  in  extasies.  Count  Po- 
luphloisboio  Thalasaes  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  colony  next  morning ; 
but  he  has  since  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Piper  Timkins,  who, 
though  conscious  of  the  mysterious 
influence  which  Mr.  Treyyllian  has 
oyer  him,  laughs  as  much  as  any 
one  at  the  story  of  the  'Gbeee 
Ambassauob.'  Z. 

Pil.— -I  haye  since  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  of  Trans- 
marina,  and  haying  taken  serious 
practical  yiews  of  l&e,  haye  left  off 
practical  joking. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

JOBlkE  CHILD  OF  LOMIX)N. 


JoGHAH  Child,  the  Baling  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  was  bom 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1630.  Three 
or  four  hundred  years  before  that 
date  his  ancestors  were  men  of 
niark  in  Enelish  history.  Seyeral 
L'Enfimts  and  Le  Childs,  the  names 
being  identical  in  those  days,  were 
concerned  in  Henry  n.'s  conquest 
of  Ireland  and  its  subsequent  go- 
Temment,  and  others  were  settled  at 
Pool-Gourt,  Shrewl^,  and  Fencook, 
all  in  Worcestershire,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
A  Richard  le  Child  was  living  at 
Northwick,  in  the  same  shire,  in 
1330,  a  William  le  Child  in  1350, 
and  a  Thomas  le  Child  in  1353. 
Another  Thomas  le  Child,  probab^ 
a  son,  was  escheator  for  the  county 
of  Worcester  in  1428*  From  him 
descended  William  Child,  of  North- 
wick, whose  grandson  and  great- 
grandson,  botii  named  William, 
were  high  sheriffs  for  the  county, 
tmder  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  one  in 
1 586,  the  other  in  1 599.  The  manor 
of  Northwick  remained  with  the 
fiunily  until  the  leaga  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  before  that  time  a  younger  and 
more  important  branch  had  left 
Worcestershire  for  districts  nearer 
London.  Bichard  Child,  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  second  Eliza- 
bethan sheriff,  was  sheriff  of  Bed- 
fordshire in  1640,  the  year  of  the 
Long  Parliament's  assembling.  Bom 
somewhere  near  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  he  had  by  that  time 
acquired  considerable  wealth  as  a 
London  merchant,  and  become  the 
owner  of  yaluable  property  in  Bed- 
fordshire. Finding  most  of  his 
business  in  connection  with  the 
lately  opened  and  now  highly  pros- 
perous trade  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  he  paved  the  way  for  the 
yet  greater  success  of  his  son  Jo- 

ffifrh- 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  was 
not  materially  damaged  by  the  poli- 
tical troubles  of  England  under 
Charles  L  and    during  Conmion- 


wealth  times.  In  some  respects  it 
was  benefited  by  those  troubles,  as 
thereby  the  energy  that  ought  to 
have  found  expression  in  domestic 
commerce  and  manufacture  was 
forced  into  other  channels.  '  When 
I  survey,'  writes  Lewis  Boberts,  an 
intelligent  but  wordy  Welshman,  in 
his  '  Merchants'  Map  of  Commerce,' 

Sublished  in  1638,  'every  king- 
om  and  great  cily  of  the  world, 
and  every  petty  port  and  creek  of 
the  same,  and  find  in  each  of  these 
some  English  prying  after  the  trade 
and  commerce  tiiereof,  I  am  easily 
brought  to  imagine  either  that  this 
great  traffic  of  England  is  at  its  ftdl 
perfection,  or  that  it  aims  higher 
than  can  hitherto  by  any  weak  sight 
be  either  seen  or  discerned.  I  must 
confess  England  breeds  in  its  own 
womb  the  principal  supporters  of 
its  present  splendour,  ana  nourisheth 
witn  its  own  milk  the  commodities 
that  give  both  lustre  and  life  to  the 
continuance  of  this  trade,  which  I 
pray  may  neither  ever  decay  nor 
yet  have  the  least  diminution.  But,' 
he  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  timidily  that 
is  amusing  when  we  compare  the 
commerce  of  to-day  with  that  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  '  Inland 
being  naturally  seated  in  another 
comer  of  the  world,  and  herein 
bending  under  the  weight  of  so 
ponderous  a  burden,  cannot  possibly 
always  and  for  ever  find  a  vent  for 
all  those  commodities  that  are  seen 
to  be  daily  imported  and  brought 
within  the  compass  of  so  narrow  a 
circuit,  unless  there  can  be,  by  the 
policy  and  government  of  a  state, 
a  mean  found  out  to  make  this  island 
the  common  emporium  and  staple 
of  all  Europe.'  The  emporium  of 
a  good  deal  more  than  sJl  Europe 
this  island  has  become,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enterprise  that  so 
astonished  Master  Boberts.  '  Will 
you,'  he  grandly  exclaims  in  another 
place,  '  viewMusoovia^  survey  Swe- 
den, look  upon  Dennoj^k,  peruse 
the  East  Country,  and'  those  other 
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colder  rejpons  ?  there  you  shall  find 
the  English  to  have  been :  the  inha- 
bitants, from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  wear  English  woollen  livery, 
feed  in  English  pewter,  sauce  with 
EngbshMndian  spices,  and  send  to 
their  enemies  sad  English  leaden 
messengers  of  death.  Will  you 
behold  the  Netherlands,  whose  eyes 
and  hearts  envy  England's  traffic  ? 
vet  they  must  perforce  confess  that, 
for  all  their  great  boasts,  they  are 
indebted  to  London  for  most  of 
their  Syrian  conmiodities,  besides 
what  other  wares  else  they  have  of 


English  growth.  Will  you  see 
France,  and  travel  it  from  Marselia 
to  Calais?  Thoagh  they  stand  least 
in  need  of  us,  yet  they  cannot  last 
long  without  our  commodities.  And 
for  Spain,  if  you  pry  therein  from 
the  prince's  palace  to  the  poor  man's 
cottage  he  will  vow  to  God  there  is 
no  clothing  comparable  to  the  Eng- 
lish baize,  nor  pheasant  excelling 
a  seasonable  English  red-herring!' 

The  East  India  Company,  in  Bo- 
berts's  opinion ,  was  the  most  im- 
portant machinery  of  English  trade 
at  that  time.    To  Persia,  India,  and 


Af»^  ^ 
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Arabia  it  sent  numbers  of  ships 
every  year,  loaded  with  European 
goodis,  to  bring  back  '  pepper,  cloves, 
maoes,  nutmegs,  cottons,  rice,  cali- 
coes of  sundry  sorts,  bezoar  stones, 
aloes,  borax,  calamus,  cassia,  mira- 
boJoDS,  myrrh,  opium,  rhubarb, 
cinnamon,  sanders,  spikenard,  musk, 
civet,  tamarinds,  precious  stones  of 
all  aorta,  as  diamonds,  pearls,  car- 
buncles, emeralds,  jacinths,  sap- 
phires, spinals,  turquoises,  topazes, 
indigo,  and  sUk  raw  and  wrought 
iuto  sundry  fak]nca,  benzoin,  cam- 
phor, sandal-wood,  and  infinite  other 
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commodities.'  In  this  lucrative 
trade — so  lucrative  that,  as  Burton 
remarks  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' '  a  merchant,  though  his 
hazard  be  great,  yet,  if  one  bhip  re- 
turn out  of  four,  he  likely  mokes  a 
saving  voyage,'  —  the  East  India 
Company  had  not  the  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly promised  in  its  successive 
charters.  Great  obstructions  came 
to  it  from  the  jealousy  of  the  similar 
companies  established  in  Holland 
and  Portugal,  and  frequent  patents 
of  trade  were  grunted  to  private 
Englishmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
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William  Courtier,  who  in  1635  was 
authorized  to  trade  during  the  next 
five  years  with  Goa,  Malabar,  China, 
and  Japan.  Yet  the  Company  faced 
well.  In  1 614,  Sir  Thomas  Boe 
had  been  sent  on  a  special  embas- 
sage to  cement  the  advantages  that 
Sir  Henry  Middleton,  as  we  saw  in  a 
former  chapter,  had  bought  with  his 
life,  and  therefrom  many  important 
benefits  had  sprung.  A  capital  of 
429,000/.  having  been  raised  in  161 2, 
a  fresh  subscription  of  i,6oo,oooZ. 
was  begun  in  1617^  and  in  1632  a 
further  addition  of  420,700/.,  called 
the  third  joint-stock,  was  made  to 
the  existing  capital  In  1657  an- 
other change  took  place.  The  pri- 
vate association,  starting  with  Sir 
William  Courtier's  enterprise,  and 
afterwards  known  as  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  had  grown 
so  important  that  the  larger  Com- 
pany was  glad  to  effect  a  coalition. 
This  was  done,  a  fresh  subscription 
to  the  amount  of  786,000/.  was  made, 
and  a  revised  charter  was  obtained 
from  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  by 
the  beginning  of  1658. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  East 
India  Company,  at  this  time,  was 
the  Tjirkey  or  Levant  Company, 
greatly  benefited  by  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  Thomas  Mun,  the 
author  of  a  clever  '  Discourse  of 
Trade  from  England  to  East  India,' 
of  whose  private  hfe  nearly  all  we 
know  is  contained  in  his  son's  tes- 
timony, that  '  he  was  in  his  time 
famous  amongst  merchants,  and 
well  known  to  most  men  of  business 
for  his  general  experience  of  affairs 
and  notable  insight  into  trade; 
neither  was  he  less  observed  for  his 
integrity  to  his  prince  and  zeal  to 
the  Conmionwealth.  Mun  speaks 
of  the  Levant  trade  as  among  the 
most  extensive  and  remunerative 
open  to  London  merchants  in  162 1. 
And  of  the  Turkey  Company  in 
.1638  Lewis  Eoberts  writes:  'Not 
yearly  but  monthly,  nay,  almost 
weekly,  their  ships  are  observed  to 
go  to  and  fro,  exporting  hence  the 
cloths  of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, and  Coventry,  dyed  and 
dressed,  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and 
Yorkshire,  lead,  tin,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  Indian  spices,  indigo, 
and  calicoes;  and  in  return  thereof 


they  import  from  Turkey  the  raw 
silks  of  Persia,  Damascus,  and  Tri- 
poli, cottons,  and  cotton-yam  of 
Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  sometimes 
the  gems  of  India,  the  drags  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  muscatels  of 
Cemdia,  and  the  currants  and  oils  of 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Morea.' 

Then  there  were  other  compa- 
nies, in  addition  to  the  crowd  of 
independent   merchants,    zealously 
promoting  the  interests  of  Landon 
commerce.    The  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  trading  chiefly 
with  Hamburg,  Botterdam,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
made  monthly  shipments  of  cloth 
and  other  English  commodities,  and 
brought  back  an  equivalent  in  mis- 
cellaneous articles  from  lawn  and 
tapestry  to  soap  and  crockery.    The 
Eastland   and  Muscovy  Companies 
also  had  cloth  for  their  staple  ex- 
port, making  their  return  cargoes  of 
'ashes,   cardboard,  copper,   deals, 
firs,  rich  furs,  masts,  pipe-staves, 
rjre,  timber,  wainscot,  wheat,  fus- 
tians, iron,  latten,  linen,  quicksilver, 
flax,  hemp,  steel,  caviare,  cordage, 
hides,  honey,   tar,   sturgeon's  roe, 
tallow,  pitch,  wax,  rosin,  and  sundry 
others.'    '  THe  merchants  of  Eng- 
land trading  into  Italy,'  says  Eo- 
beris  in  continuation  of  his  sum- 
mary, '  are  not  observed  to  have  any 
joint-stock  or  company ;'  but  private 
enterprise  fared  quite  as  well  as  any 
combined  effort  could    have  done 
in    supplying  the   Italian    market 
with  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  obtain- 
ing thence  a  large  supply  of  velvets, 
satins,  damasks,  and  the  like;  so 
that  '  here  likewise  all  other  foreign 
nations  willingly  give  place  to  the 
English,  as  the  prime  and  principal 
merchants  that  either  abide  amongst 
them  or  negotiate  with  them/    Be- 
sides all  this  there  was  a  respectable 
trade  with  the  north  and  west  coasts 
of  Africa.    But  of  this,  Boberts  gives 
us  no  precise  account     '  Neitiier,' 
he  says  in  conclusion,  *  need  I  no- 
minate the  home*land  commerce  of 
this  kingdom  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  neither  go  about  to  p^cu- 
larize  the  large  traffic  of  this  island 
to  their  late  plantations  of  New- 
foundland, Bermudas,  Yirginia,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  New  England^  and  to 
other  places  which  rightly  challenge 
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an  interest  in  the  piesont  trade  and 
tiaffio  of  this  island.' 

Yet  that  was  a  branch  of  trade 
and  traffic  well  worth  particularizing. 
Already  a  great  impetus  to  com- 
merce had  come  from  the  settling 
of  Tarious  colonies  in  North  America 
and  Uhe  West  Indies  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Wheat 
and  timber,  saltpetre  and  potash, 
were  largely  imported  from  Vir- 
ginia, besides  another  staple  which 
called  forth  an  edict  from  Charles  I. 
requiring  '  some  better  fruit  than 
tobacco  «nd  smoke  to  be  returned 
from  thence/  so  as  to  aToid  '  the 
speedy  ruin  likely  to  befall  the 
colonies  and  the  danger  to  the 
bodies  and  manners  of  &e  English 
people,  through  the  excessive  growth 
of  tobacco.'  New  England  was  only 
banning  to  make  return  for  the 
capital  expended  in  its  colonization ; 
but  Bermuda  was  a  thriving  settle 
ment,  and  Barbadoes  was  spoken  of, 
in  1 6s 9,  as  already  *  having  given 
to  many  men  of  low  degree  exceed- 
ing vast  fortunes,  equaJ  to  noble- 
men/ '  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
sail  of  ships/  says  the  .same  autho- 
rity, writing  in  1659,  'there  yearly 
find  employment,  by  carrying  goods 
and  passengers  thither,  and  bringing 
thence  other  commodities,  whereby 
seaman  are  bred  and  custom  in- 
creased, our  commodities  vended, 
and  many  thousands  employed 
therein.' 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  new 
fields  of  commerce  that  we  first  find 
Josiah  Child  actively  engaged.  Be- 
sides his  ventures  in  East  Indian 
trade,  of  which  at  this  time  we  have 
veiy  scanty  details,  the  old  Admi- 
ralty papers  in  the  Eecord  Office 
show  tiiat  he  was  an  extensive  con- 
tractor for  the  supply  of  American 
timber  to  be  used  m  shipbuilding. 
Among  several  tenders  sent  in,  at 
the  beginning  of  1665,  when  he  was 
five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  for 
masts,  bowsprits,  and  yards,  those 
furnished  by  him  and  one  John 
Shorter,  his  partner,  were  accepted 
in  August  of  this  year.  We  find 
him  writing  to  the  Navy  Commis- 
sioners about  a  cargo  of  masts  that 
he  had  procured  from  New  England. 
Most  had  been  accepted,  but  there 
was  bbeaitation  about  five  of  the 


largest.  Child  urged  the  acceptance 
of  the  whole  parcel,  as  he  had  or- 
dered them  solely  for  the  King's 
service,  and  such  large  masts  were 
hard  to  get  and  harder  to  sell 
among  private  dealers.  He  gained 
his  point,  and  obtained  payment  at 
the  rate  of  25^.  for  the  masts  ao 
inches  in  diameter,  and  33Z.  for 
those  of  25  inches.  A  fortnight 
later  he  wrote  to  the  Admiroliy 
clerk,  saying  he  was  to  have  the 
highest  price  recorded  in  the  Admi- 
ralty*books,  that  being  the  dearest 
time  for  masts  that  ever  was.  On 
the  4th  of  October  in  the  same  year 
we  see  him  requesting  a  convoy 
through  the  Channel  for  a  ship  he 
is  sending  to  New  England  for  a 
further  supply  of  timber,  as  thus 
much  time  would  be  saved,  besides 
the  charge  of  seven  or  eight  shil- 
lings a  day  for  demurrage;  and  on 
November  1 7th,  he  complains  of  the 
hazard  and  delay  he  has  been  put 
to  for  want  of  the  convoy  as  finr  as 
Plymouth,  and  begs  that  suitable 
protection  may  be  given  to  the 
vessel  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage, 
until  it  is  at  sea.  These  are  among 
the  earliest  instances  that  we  meet 
with  of  his  employment  as  govern- 
ment contractor.  Every  later  year 
has  its  own  records  of  similar  trans- 
actions. 

But  he  was  not  simply  an  East 
and  West  India  meronant.  One 
curious  document  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  is  a  message  dated 
AprU  the  30th,  1666,  &om  Charles 
II.  to  the  Company  of  London 
Brewers,  recommending  that  Josiah 
Child,  merchant  of  London,  who 
has  done  faithful  service  in  supply- 
ing the  navy  with  beer,  and  has 
bought  a  brewhouse  in  Southwark 
to  brew  for  the  king's  household, 
and  for  the  navy,  be  admitted  a  free 
brother  of  the  Company  on  pay- 
ment of  the  same  subscription  as 
had  been  paid  by  the  late  Timothy 
Alsop,  the  king's  brewer.  Unfor- 
tunately we  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  success  of  this  speculation. 

Li  one  way  and  another,  however, 
the  merchant,  still  a  young  man, 
was  amassing  wealth.  About  this 
time,  and,  probably,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  lus  frequent  visits  to 
Portsmouth,  in  connection  with  the 
.   sa 
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naval  dockyard,  he  married  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Edmund  Boat,  a 
gentleman  of  that  town,  and  he 
was  able  to  provide  her  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  by  buying  Wanstead 
House,  the  time-honoured  mansion 
at  which,  nearly  eighty  years  before, 
the  fiEunous  Earl  of  Leicester  had 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
the  help  of  a  masque  written  for  the 
occasion  by  his  more  &mous  ne- 
phew, Philip  Sidney ;  and  which,  at 
a  later  penod,  had  been  given  to 
*  Steenie '  Buckingham  by  Charles  I. 
Wanstead  House  was  rebuilt  by 
Jooah's  son,  Bichard,  the  first  Earl 
Tylney,  in  1718;  but  the  old- 
fiishioned  mansion  served  for  the 
merchani  He  was  there  during 
the  autumn  months  of  1665,  the 
year  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  he 
used  his  forced  leisure  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  little  book  entitled 
'  Brief  Observations  concerning 
Tirade,  and  the  Interest  of  Money,' 
the  producer  of  an  angry  paper-war 
that  lasted  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  almost  the  parent  of  our  mo- 
dem science  of  political  economy. 
'  The  prodigious  increase  of  the 
Netherlanders,'  it  begins,  '  in  their 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  riches, 
and  multitude  of  shipping,  is  the 
envy  of  the  present,  and  may  be 
the  wonder  of  all  future  generations ; 
and  yet  the  means  whereby  they 
have  thus  advanced  themselves  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  in  a  great 
measure  imitable  by  most  other 
nations,  but  more  easily  by  us  of 
this  kingdom  of  England.'  There- 
fore, the  merchant  sets  himself  to 
show,  with  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and 
error,  what  seem  to  him  the  points 
in  the  Dutch  policy  best  worth 
copying.  '  These,'  he  says,  '  are 
fifteen  in  number.  First,  they  have 
in  their  greatest  councils  of  state, 
and  war,  trading  merchants  that 
have  lived  abroad  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  who  have  not  only  the 
theoretical  knowledge,  but  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  trade,  by  whom 
laws  and  orders  are  contrived,  and 
plans  projected,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  their  trade.  Secondly,  their 
law  of  gavelkind,  whereby  all  their 
children  possess  an  equal  share  of 
their  fathers'  estates  after  their  de- 
cease, and  so  are  not  left  to  wrestle 


with  the  world  in  their  youth,  with 
inconsiderable  assistance  of  fortune, 
as  most  of  our  youngest  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen in  England  are  who  are 
bound  apprentices  to  merchants. 
Thirdly,  their  exact  making  of  all 
their  native  commodities,  and  pack- 
ing of  their  herrings,  cod-fish,  and 
all  other  commodities  which  they 
send  abroad  in  great  quantities ;  the 
consequence  whereof  is,  that  the 
repute  of  their  said  commodities 
abroad  continues  always  good,  and 
the  buyers  will  accept  them  by  the 
marks  without  opening;  whereas 
the  fish  which  our  English  make  in 
Newfoundland,  New  England,  and 
herrings  at  Yarmouth,  and  our  pil- 
chards from  the  west  country,  often 
prove  fitlse  and  deceitfully  made. 
Fourthly,  their  giving  great  encou- 
ragement and  immunities  to  the  in- 
ventors of  new  manufactures,  and 
the  discoverers  of  any  new  mysteries 
in  trade,  and  to  those  that  shall 
bring  i^e  commodities  of  other 
nations  first  in  use  and  practice 
amongst  them,  to  which  the  author 
never  goes  without  his  due  reward 
allowed  him  at  the  public  charge. 
Sixthly,'  (we  quote  only  the  most  in- 
terestmg  passages  of  the  tract,) 
'  their  parsimonious  and  thrifty  liv- 
ing, which  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  a  merchant  of  io,oooZ.  estate 
with  them  will  spend  scarce  so  much 
per  annum  as  one  of  1,500^.  estate 
in  London.  Seventhly,  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  as  well  daugh- 
ters as  sons ;  all  which,  although  of 
never  so  great  quality  or  estate, 
they  always  take  care  to  bring  up 
to  write  perfect  good  hands,  and  to 
have  the  fall  knowledge  and  use  of 
arithmetic  and  merchants'  accounts ; 
the  well  understuiding  and  practice 
of  which  dotii  strangely  innuie  into 
most  that  are  the  owners  of  that 
quality,  of  either  sex,  not  only  an 
ability  for  commerce  of  all  kinds, 
but  a  strong  aptitude,  love,  and 
delight  in  it  And,  in  regard  the 
women  are  as  knowing  therein  08 
the  men,  it  doth  encourage  their 
husbands  to  hold  on  in  their  trades 
to  their  dying  days,  knowing  tiie 
capacity  of  ti^eir  wives  to  get  in 
their  estates,  and  carry  on  their 
trades  after  their  deaths;  wherens 
if  a  merchant  in  England  arrive  at 
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aoy-considerable  estate,  he  common- 
ly withdraws  his  estate  from  trade 
before  he  comes  near  the  confines  of 
old  age,  reckoning  that  if  God  * 
should  call  him  out  of  the  world, 
while  the  main  of  his  estate  is  en- 
gaged abroad  in  trade,  he  must  lose 
one-third  of  it,  through  the  inex- 
perience and  unaptness  of  his  wife 
to  such  aflbirs,  and  so  it  usually 
&lls  out.  Tenthly,  their  use  of 
banks,  which  are  of  so  immense  ad- 
vantage to  them,  that  some,  not 
without  good  grounds,  have  esti- 
mated the  profit  of  them  to  the  public 
to  amount  to  at  least  1,000,000^. 
sterling  per  annum.  Eleventhly, 
their  toleration  of  diJBferent  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion;  by  reason 
whereof,  many  industrious  people 
of  other  countries,  that  dissent  from 
the  established  government  of  their 
own  churches,  resort  to  them  with 
their  feimilies  and  estates,  and  after 
a  &w  years'  cohabitation  with  them, 
become  of  the  same  common  in- 
terest Twelfthly,  their  law-mer- 
chant, by  which  all  controversies 
between  merchants  and  tradesmen 
are  decided  in  three  or  four  days' 
time,  'and  that  not  at  the  fortieth 
part  (I  might  say,  in  many  cases,  not 
the  hundredth  part)  of  the  charge 
they  are  with  us.  Thirteenthly> 
the  law  that  is  in  use  among  them 
for  transference  of  bills  for  debt 
from  one  man  to  another.  This  is 
of  extraordinary  advantage  to  them 
in  their  commerce,  by  means  where- 
of they  can  turn  their  stocks  twice 
or  thrice  in  trade  for  once  that  we 
can  in  England,  for  that,  having 
sold  our  foreign  goods  here,  we 
cannot  buy  again  to  advantage  till 
we  are  posseissed  of  our  money, 
which  it  may  we  shall  be  six,  nine, 
or  twelve  months  in  recovering; 
whereas,  were  the  law  for  transfer- 
ring bills  in  practice  with  us,  we 
eotUd,  presently,  after  sale  of  our 
goods,  dispose  of  our  bills  and  close 
np  our  accounts.' 

Those  sentences  give  very  inte- 
resting information  touching  the 
state  of  trade  in  England  two  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  besides  showing  us, 
in  clear  light,  the  shrewd  money- 
making  chajracter  of  the  London 
merchant,  anxious  to  make  his  na- 
tion as  thoroughly  commercial  as 


was  Holland.  But  the  point  which  ho 
thinks  specially  worth  unitating  from 
the  Dutch,  and  to  the  discussion  of 
which  he  gives  most  of  his  space,  is 
'  the  lowness  of  interest  of  money 
with  them,  which  in  peaceable 
times,  exceeds  not  three  per  cent 
per  annum,'  whereas  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  England  is  six  per  cent  at 
the  least  '  This,  in  my  poor 
opinion,'  he  adds,  '  is  the  caum 
catuans  of  all  the  other  causes  of 
riches  in  that  people ;  and  if  interest 
of  money  were  with  us  reduced  to 
the  same  rate  as  it  is  with  them,  it 
would  in  a  short  time  render  us  as 
rich  and  as  considerable  in  trade  as 
they  now  are.'  He  argues  that  the 
prosperity  of  England  has  increased 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  abate- 
ment of  mterest,  which  by  law, 
before  1635,  wa^ten  per  cent,  to  be 
reduced  in  that  year  to  eight;  and, 
again,  in  1645,  to  six  per  cent ;  and 
that  the  grand  impediment  to  the 
wealth  which  England  ought  to 
attain  comes  from  the  rule  that 
makes  it  hard  for  young  merchants 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  ('  most  of  our 
trade  being  carried  on  by  young 
men  that  take  up  money  at  inte- 
rest,') and  tempts  elder  men,  as 
soon  as  they  have  gained  experience 
at  their  work,  to  abandon  conomerce 
for  usury,  '  there  being,  to  every 
man's  knowledge,  divers  English 
merchants  of  large  estates,  which 
have  not  ^uch  past  their  middle 
age,  and  yet  have  wholly  left  off 
their  trades,  having  found  the  sweet- 
ness of  interest;  neither  scattering 
by  their  expenses,  so  as  the  poor 
may  glean  anything  after  them,  nor 
working  with  their  hands  or  heads 
to  bring  either  wax  or  honey  to  the 
common  hive  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
swelling  their  own  purses  by  the 
sweat  of  other  men's  brows,  and  the 
contrivances  of  other  men's  brains. 
And  how  unprofitable  it  is  for  any 
nation  to  suffer  idleness  to  suck  the 
breasts  of  industry,  needs  no  de- 
monstration.' 

There  we  have  good  common 
sense  and  sound  moralily.  But 
political  economists  have  taught  us 
that  the  rate  of  interest,  like  every- 
thing else,  from  gin-drinking  to 
theological  behe^  must  be  left  in 
the  hands  \>f|the  people  themselves. 
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and  tbat  only  miscblef  can  come 
from  legal  restrictions  of  whatever 
sort  That  was  a  point,  however,  ^ 
that  neither  Child  nor  his  crowd  of  * 
pamphleteer-opponents  were  able  to 
understand.  During  tiiirty  years 
the  subject  was  hotly  discussed  in  a 
small  library  of  treatises,  that  make 
very  uninteresting  and  unprofitable 
reading.  The  controversy  itself  has 
lost  all  its  value,  and  the  books  in 
which  it  found  expression  are  only 
worth  preserving  for  the  scraps  of 
information  they  contain  about  the 
state  of  commerce  and  society  in 
the  lattei^  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  of  those  scraps  we 
have  already  given;  some  others 
may  be  culled  from  Child's  '  New 
Discourse  of  Trade,'  a  greatly  am- 
plified edition  of  his  former  work, 
published  in  1692,  but  chiefly  writ- 
ten in  1669.  The  chapter  most  at- 
tractive in  itself,  and  most  interest- 
ing also  to  us,  because  of  its  illus- 
tration of  the  natural  kindliness  of 
the  author's  character,  is  '  Concern- 
ing the  Eelief  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor.'  '  Our  poor  in  England,' 
he  says,  'have  always  been  in  a 
most  sad  and  wretched  condition ; 
some  femished  for  want  of  bread, 
others  starved  with  cold  and  un- 
kindness;  many  whole  families,  in 
all  the  out  parts  of  cities  and  great 
towns,  commonly  remain  in  a  lan- 
guishing, nasty,  and  useless  con- 
dition, uncomfortable  to  themselves 
and  unprofitable  to  the  kingdom.' 
Hence  the  country  is  stocked  with 
thieves  and  beggars,  and  materially 
weakened  in  its  productive  re- 
sources. But  the  chief  blame,  it  is 
urged,  lies  not  with  the  poor 
wretches  themselves,  but  with  the 
laws  tbat  make  every  parish  charge- 
able with  its  own  paupers,  and  so 
waste  nearly  all  the  money  and 
energy  that  should  go  to  their  relief 
in  '  shifting  off,  sending,  or  whip- 
ping back  the  poor  wanderers  to 
the  place  of  their  birth  or  last 
abode.'  '  A  poor  idle  person  that 
will  not  work,  or  that  nobody  will 
employ  in  the  country,  comes  up  to 
London,  to  set  up  the  trade  of  beg- 
ging. Such  a  person,  probably, 
may  beg  up  and  down  the  streets 
for  seven  years,  it  may  be  seven- 
and-twenty,  before  anybody  asketh 


why  she  doih  so ;  and  if,  at  length, 
she  hath  the  ill-hap,  in  some  pansh, 
to  meet  with  a  more  vigilant  beadle 
than  one  in  twenty  of  them  are,  all  he 
does  is  but  to  lead  her  the  length  of 
five   or   six   houses   into   another 
parish,  and  then  concludes,  as  his 
masters  the  parishioners  do,  that  he 
hath  done  the  part  of  a  most  dili- 
gent officer.    But  suppose  he  should 
go  yet  further,  and  carry  this  poor 
wretch  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
he  should  order  the  delinquent  to 
be  whipped,  and  sent  from  parish 
to  parish  to  the  place  of  her  birth, 
which  not  one  justice  of  twen^, 
through  pity  or  other  cause,  wfll 
do;    even  this  is  a   great  charge 
upon  the  country,  and  yet  the  busi- 
ness of  the   nation   itself  wholly 
undone ;  for  no  sooner  doth  the  de- 
linquent arrive  at  the  place  assigned, 
but  for  shame  or  idleness,  she  pre- 
sently deserts  it,  and  wanders  di- 
rectly back,  or   some   other  way, 
hoping  for  better  fortune;  whilst 
the  parish  to  which  she  was  sent, 
knowing  her  a  lazy,  and  perhaps  a 
worse  qualified  person,  is  as  willing 
to  be  rid  of  her  as  she  is  to  be  gcme 
from  thence.'  The  merchant — ^'more 
qualified  to  manage  the  detail  of  a 
counting-house,  than  to  correct  the 
errors  of  legislation,'  as  Eden  re- 
marks; but,^however  unsound  h^ 
views,  as  jealous  as  any  professed 
philanthropist  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor— proposed  to  re- 
medy the  piesent  evils  by  doing 
away  with  the  distinction  of  parishes, 
and  dividing  England  into  two  or 
three  poor^laW  provinces,  each  xmder 
the  government  of  a  body  of  '  Fa- 
thers of  the  Poor,'  appointed  by  the 
crown,  with  power  to  buy  lands, 
erect,  and  endow  workhouses,  hos- 
pitals, and  houses  of  correction,  as 
well  as  '  petty  banks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor;'    to  send  such  poor 
beyond  the  seas  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  into  his  Majesty's  plantationfi; 
and  to  employ  tliose  kept  at  home 
in  useful  work.    '  The  girls  may  be 
employed  in  mending  the  clothes  of 
the  aged,  in  spinning,  carding,  and 
other  linen  manufactures,  and  msny 
in  sewing  linen  for  the  ezchangOy 
or  any  housekeepers  that  will  pat 
out  linen  to  the  matrons  that  have 
the  government  of  them ;  the  boys 
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in  picking  oakxim,  making  pine, 
rasping  wood,  making,  hanging,  or 
any  other  mann&ctures  of  any 
kind;  which,  whether  it  turns  to 
present  profit  or  not,  is  not  mnch 
material,  the  great  business  of  the 
nation  being  first  but  to  keep  the 
poor  from  begging  and  starving, 
and  enuring  such  aa  are  able  to 
labour  and  discipline,  that  they  may 
be  hereafter  useful  members  to  the 
kingdom.'  To  obtain  funds  for 
these  purposes.  Child  proposed  a 
continuance  of  moderate  assessments 
by  law,  with  the  addition  of  weekly 
collections  in  all  parish  churches; 
taxes  upon  the  receipts  at  play- 
houses, and  '  whatever  else  his  Ma- 
jesfy  and  Parliament  shall  think  fit 
to  recommend  to  them,  or  leave  to 
their  discretion/  Those  projects 
have  been  much  decried  by  pro- 
fessional advocates  of  the  English 
poor-law;  but  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the 'Assistance  Publique,'  in 
France,  in  many  respects  curiously 
like  tiie  old  merchant's  scheme,  en- 
titles them  to  some  consideration. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  treatise  to  us  is  its  evidence  of 
Child's  practical  sense  and  generous 
disposition.  Very  characteristic  of 
the  man  is  bis  proposal,  made  at 
the  very  time  when  the  cry  for  test 
acts  and  intolerance  of  all  sorts  was 
noisiest  in  England, '  that  there  be 
no  oaths  or  other  tests  imposed 
upon  the  aaid  fathers  of  the  poor 
at  their  admission,  to  bar  out  non- 
conformists, amongst  whom  there 
will  be  found  some  excellent  instru- 
ments for  this  good  work.' 

'  Compulsion  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion,' moreover,  is  one  of  the  causes 
t(i  which  Child  ascribes  the  falling 
of  English  trade  in  wool,  apparent 
in  his  time.  He  shows  that  the 
difOeulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
English  operatives,  and  the  more 
tolerant  customs  of  foreign  nations, 
as  well  as  the  fiicilities  coming  from 
the  low  rate  of  interest  abroad, 
encourage  our  merchants  to  export 
raw  wool,  instead  of  enriching  the 
country  by  first  manu&ctunng  it 
into  cloth. 

In  this  treatise  Child  speaks  of 
the  East  Indian  trade  as,  in  four 
ways,  the  most  b^eficial  of  all 
tauiGhee    of    foreign    commerce. 


'  r.  The  trade  worthily  employs 
twenty-five  to  thirty  sail  of  the 
most  warlike  ships  in  England,  with 
sixty  to  a  hundred  men  in  each 
ship.  2.  It  supplies  the  nation  con- 
stantly and  fully  with  that  (in  tliis 
age)  necessary  material  of  saltpetre. 
3.  It  supplies  the  nation,  for  its 
consumption,  with  pepper,  indigo, 
calicoes,  and  several  useful  drugs, 
near  the  value  of  150,000/.  to 
i8o,ooo2.  per  annum.  4.  It  fur- 
nisheth  us  with  pepper,  cowries, 
long-cloth  and  other  calicoes,  and 
painted  stufEs,  proper  for  the  trade 
of  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Guinea,  to  the  amount  of  200,009/. 
or  300,000/.  per  annum;  most  bt 
which  trades  we  could  not  cariy  on 
with  any  considerable  advantage, 
but  for  those  supplies.  And  these 
goods  exported  do  produce  in 
foreign  parts,  to  be  returned  to 
England,  six  times  the  measure  in 
specie  that  the  Company  exports 
from  hence.'  '  Were  it  not  for  the 
East  Indian  Company,'  he  adds,  'we 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dutch 
traders;  we  should  have  to  buy 
foreign  linens  instead  of  the  calicoes 
that  come  from  our  own  depend- 
encies, and  we  should  lose  the  pro- 
tection secured  for  the  country,  by 
the  employment  of  so  many  stout 
ships  and  mariners.' 

That  was  in  1669.  In  1677  ap- 
peared 'A  Treatise,  wherein  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  East  India 
Company  is  the  most  national  of  all 
foreign  trades,'  of  which  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Child  was  also  the 
author.  At  that  time,  we  learn, 
there  were  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
ships  in  the  Ck>mpany's  employ,  used 
in  exporting  about  430,000/.  worth  of 
goods  and  bullion,  and  in  bringing 
to  the  English  market  commodities 
worth  at  least  twice  that  sum. 
Every  year  showed  much  progress 
in  wealth  and  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Their  actual  capital  was  only  about 
370,000/.;  but  they  borrowed  vast 
sums  of  money  at  the  six  per  cent, 
interest,  which  Child  wished  to  see 
reduced  to  four,  and  were  rumoured 
to  make  about  thirty  per  cent,  pro- 
fits thereby.  In  1 676  every  proprie- 
tor received  a  bonus  equal  to  the 
value  of  his  stock,  and  the.  shares 
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wbicb,  in  1664,  were  to  be  bought 
at  70I.  for  lool,  worth  of  stocky  rose 
in  1677  to  345^.,  in  1681  to  300Z., 
and  in  1 69 1  to  360Z.  or  more. 

In  that  period  of  aknost  nnezaxn- 
pled  prosperity  many  fortones  were 
itaade;  by  &r  the  greatest  of  all 
being  that  aocnmulated  by  Josiah 
Child.  Among  the  entries  of  share- 
holders, prior  to  these  years,  we  do 
not  find  the  merchant's  name ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  bought  stock 
in  i657j  when  a  new  subscription 
was  made,  and  a  charter  with  fresh 
privileges  was  obtained  from  Crom- 
well. In  that  year  he  was  seven- 
and-twenty,  and  starting  upon  the 
commercial  life  for  which  his  &ther 
had  prepared  him.  A  little  later 
we  saw  him  becoming  famons  as  a 
timber  merchant,  bringing  masts 
and  the  like  from  New  England  for 
sale  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 
He  was  also  a  brewer,  and  doubtless, 
after  the  fiishion  of  merchants  in 
those  generations,  he  embarked  in 
enterprises  of  eyery  sort  that  pro- 
mised success.  By  1665  he  was 
rich  enough  to  buy  the  old  manor 
at  Watistead,  and  some  years  after 
that,  his  first  wife  being  dead,  he 
increased  his  wealth  and  influence  by 
marrying  Mrs.  Mary  Stone,  widow  of 
a  thriving  merchant,  and  daughter  of 
another  merchant,  William  Atwood, 
of  Hackney.  Ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  n.  he  had  been  a 
&youritB  at  Court,  doing  his  share 
of  money-lending  to  the  spendthrift 
king,  and  gaining  esteem  by  the 
honest  deportment  which  even  [the 
most  dishonest  well  knew  how  to 
prize.  Politically  he  was  a  Whig, 
and  by  his  tolerant  spirit  and  bold 
defence  of  schismatics,  he  had  won 
the  special  hatred  of  the  Buke  of 
York,  who  was  to  become  King  of 
England  as  James  II.  But  with 
Charles,  and  Charles's  courtiers, 
he  was  in  fiivour,  and  ^that  &Tour 
secured  him  a  baronetcy  on  the 
1 8th  of  July,  1678,  and  enabled 
him  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters, 
witii  a  dowry  of  50,000^.,  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
in  March  1683;  an  older  daughter 
having  abeady  wedded  a  gentleman 
of  Streatham,  to  become  grand- 
mother of  a  Duke  of  Bedford. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  mer- 


chant began  to  be  the  foremost  nian 
in   the  management  of   the  East 
India  Company.    For  some  years  ho 
had  been  a  member  of  the  comr 
mittee  of  management,  having  been 
with  great  difficulty  raised  thereto, 
said  his  enemies,  by  the  friendship 
of    Sir  Samuel   Bemardisson,  Sir 
John  Mordaunt,  Thomas  FapUbn, 
and   other  great  Whig  merchants 
in  the  city;  and  lately,  the  same 
men,  seeing  his  great  talents,  joined 
in  promoting  hun  to  the  office  of 
governor.     Then  a  division  arose. 
According  to  the  statements  of  his 
enemies  in  i)amphlets  so  scurriloup, 
that  they  would  hardly  be  worth 
noticing,  had  not   many  of  their 
assertions   been  adopted   by  Lord 
Macaulay,  as  grounds  for  condenm- 
ing    the     merchant.     Sir    Josiah 
Child  turned  Tory,  got  rid  of  all 
the  honest  servants  of  the  Company, 
and  became  the  abject  slave  of  the 
court,   for  purposes   of    his  own 
aggrandisement    By  fax  the  richest 
member*  of  the  Company,  with  a 
third  of  its  stock  in  his  own  hands, 
or  the  hands  of  some  fourteen  of 
his  dependents,  it  was  alleged  that 
he  could  do  whatever  he  liked,  and 
that  he  manf^;ed  the  whole  business 
so  as  to  enrich  himself,  and  curry 
&vour  with  King  Charles  and  the 
Duke   of    York.      'By   his   great 
annual  presents,'  says  one  of  the 
pamphleteers,  'he  could  command, 
Doth  at  Court  and  Westminster  Hall, 
what  he  pleased.'    'A  present  ot 
ten  thousand  guineas,'  writes  Macau- 
lay,   on    the    authority    of    these 
libellers,  'was  graciously  received 
from  him  by  Charles.    Ten  thousand 
more  were  accepted  by  James,  who 
readily  consented    to    become    a 
holder  of  stock.     All  who   could 
help  or  hurt  at  Court,  ministers, 
mistresses,   priests,  were  kept  in 
good  humour  by  presents  of  uiawls 
and  silks,  birds'-nests  and  atar  of 
roses,  purses  of  diamonds,  and  bags 
of  guuioas-    His  bribes,  distributed 
with  judicious  prodigality,  speedily 
produced  a  large  return :  iust  when 
the  Court  was  all  powerral.in  the 
State,  he  became  all  powerful  at  the 
Court'    That  Child  did   shift  his 
political  ground,  and  g^ve  way  to 
the  tide  of  Tory  feeling  that  pre- 
ceded the  accession  of  James  IL, 
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is  clear;  and  that  was  crime  enongh, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  Whig 
historian,  to  justify  every  charge  of 
dishonesty  and  meanness  that  his 
eDemies  chose  to  bring  against  him. 
Bat  some  close  reading  of  the 
papers,  printed  and  in  manuscript 
of  the  period,  leads  us  to  a  different 
conclusion.     As  with  many  other 


merchants  of  those  and  other  times. 
Child  seems  to  have  troubled  him- 
self but  little  about  the  complica- 
tions of  politics.  So  long  as  he  did 
his  own  duty  in  the  world,  and  con- 
formed to  the  current  maximfl  of 
commercial  morality,  and  made  his 
money  honestly,  he  was  willing  to 
leave  questions  of  statecraft  and  the 
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like  to  others.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  either  fraud  or  folly  in 
his  management  of  the  Company's 
aflBurs.  His  abusers  were  all  politi- 
cal opponents,  or  men  whom  he  had 
displa^  from  employment  in  India, 
or  the  India  office,  on  account  of 
their  dishonesty  And  incapacity. 
None  of  their  great  charges  are 
sapported  by  trustworthy  authority ; 


many  of    them    are    clearly  {^dis- 
proved 

The  fact  is,  that  Child,  having 
helped  to  bring  the  East  India 
Company  to  a  state  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  had  revived  the  old 
prejadices  of  a  large  minority  of 
Englishmen  against  this  branch  of 
commerce.  The  members  of  the 
Turkey  Company,  great  sufferers  by 
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ihAt  prosperity,  did  their  utmost 
to  bring  it  into  disrepnte.  They 
were  supported  by  the  other  joint- 
stock  oompanies,  and  the  many 
private  traders  who,  from  choice  or 
from  necessity,  were  left  to  carry  on 
their  businesses  in  independent 
ways.  Not  heeding  their  opposi- 
tion. Sir  Josiah  carried  on  the  work 
he  had  taken  in  hand,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  extend  the  influence  and 
enlarge  the  prosx)erity  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  documents  treasured  in 
the  India  House  and  Becord  Office, 
show  that  during  these  years,  he 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole 
business.  At  one  time  he  writes 
about  the  prospect  of  trade  in 
Ceylon ;  at  another  he  is  considering 
how  best  the  lost  ground  may  be 
recovered  in  Java.  On  one  day  he 
discourses  to  his  Majesty's  Chief 
Secretary  about  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  the  growing  disputes  with  him; 
on  the  next  he  has  an  interview 
with  some  Japanese  ambassadors, 
and  urges  them  to  bring  about  an 
opening  for  English  trade  with 
their  country—'  which  I  apprehend,* 
he  says  in  a  letter, 'might  prove  of 
very  great  advantage  to  this  nation, 
by  the  sending  of  vast  quantities 
of  the  English  woollen  manufius- 
tures,  the  Japanese  being  a  great 
and  rich  people,  and  the  sitnation 
of  many  of  tfamr  provinces-  uortb* 
erly  enough  to  wear  such  clothing 
as  this  kingdom  afibrds.' 

Meanwhile  liie  oppo^on  grew, 
and  having  no  influence  among  the 
authorities  at  homO)  it  produced  very 
disastrousresulta  in  the  far-off  pro- 
vinces of  'the  Company,  most  mis- 
chief being  doae  at  Bombay,  whttf» 
John  Child,  th&  elder  brother  of  Sir 
Josiah,  was  chief  fluitor  of  the  Com- 
pany, This  brother,— 'a  person  of 
known  sobriety,  wisdom,  truth,  and 
courage,  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
all  people  of  all  nations  in  India, 
that  have  so  much  ingenuousness  as 
to  acknowledge  virtue  in  an  enemy,' 
according  to  a  friendly  writer— a 
man  'grasping  and  violent,'  from  the 
first,  and  whose  'pride  and  oppres- 
sion grew  intolerable '  as  he  advanced 
in  power,  as  his  enemies  asserted — 
had  been  in  India  ever  since  the 
year  1653.  How  he  was  occupied 
during  most  of  that  time,  whether 


busied  with  trade  on  his  own  ac- 
co\int,  or  employed  in  the  Company's 
service,  we  are  not  told.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  connection  with 
Bombay  from  the  time  of  its  cession 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  English  in 
1664.  In  1682  he  was  appointed  its 
governor.  That  appointment  was  the 
signal  for  open  resistance  among  the 
private  traders,  or  interlopers,  in  the 
district,  and  through  them,  among 
those  servants  of  ihe  Company  who 
had  been  induced  to  join  tne  oppo- 
sition. Mutiny  and  massacre  began 
in  the  autumn  of  1683,  and  were 
only  suppressed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  fleet  off  the  island,  and  the 
sending  of  the  insurgent  leaders  to 
England.  After  that.  Governor  John 
Chfld  appears  to  have  acted  with, 
occasionally,  too  great  severity. 
Anxioiis  to  keep  down  a  spirit  of 
rebellion,  he  perhaps  helped  to  in- 
crease it  by  the  stero&fiss  of  his  con- 
duct That,  at  any  rate,  caused 
some  base  Englishmmi  to  miake  trea- 
sonable offers  to  the  Great  Mogul. 
Aurungzebe,  never  as  friendly  to  the 
E&glisbas  he  had  been  to  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese,  readily  listened  to 
then:  complaoitB,  and  issued  such 
orders  to  the  natives  trading  with 
the  Cdrnpaay  that  mr  seemed  ne- 
cessary. An  armament  was  de- 
spatched from  England  in  168  7,  and 
letters  from  King  James  11.  were 
also  sent  out,  making  Bombay  the 
head-<|uavtsf«eil  Imbem.  Government, 
with  ft  batenetey  for  its  governor, 
John  Child,  along  with  the  title  of 
General  of  the  English  forces  in  the 
northern  parts  of  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia.  'Our  neighbours,  the 
Freoch  and  Dutch,'  says  the  mock- 
ing pam|ihleteer,  'could  not  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  enough 
of  laughing  at  it.'  But  while  they 
laughed  the  new  baronet  made 
good  use  of  his  authority.  'He 
managed  that  hazardous  war  against 
the  Mogul,'  we  are  told, '  with  anch 
success  and  moderation  that  he 
took  almost  all  the  Mogul's  and 
subjects'  ships  sailing  in  and  out  of 
Surat,  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
their  blood,  and  dismisBed  the 
prisoners  with  cloths  and  money 
in  their  pockets,  which  gained  such 
a  reputation  to  our  natbn,  even 
amongst  the  Moors  themselTOt^  that 
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they  became  miiyeraal  advocates  and 
solidtoiB  to  the  Mogul,  for  the  paci- 
fication.' That  friendly  feeling  did 
not  last  long.  Other  contests  luid  to 
be  carried  on,  and  nmch  blood  had 
to  be  shed.  Child  foaght  unwisely, 
and  Aorongzebe,  then  in  the  fulness 
of  his  power,  sharply  pmushed  the 
English  for  attempting  to  crush  him. 
He  attacked  Bombay  and  captured  a 
portion  of  it,  before  consenting  to 
come  to  terms,  and  then  he  made  it 
a  condition  of  peace,  that  the  offend- 
ing gOYcmor  snould  be  deprived  of 
his  office.  That  stipulation  was  un- 
neceesaiy.  While  it  was  being  de- 
spatched, on  the  4th  of  February, 
1 69 1,  Sir  John  Child  died  of  a  fever 
brought  on  by  hard  work  and  cha- 
grin. 

Hiswortiuer  brother  lived  for 
eight  years  longer,  retaining  to  the 
last  his  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Before  that 
time  the  revolution  of  1688  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  political 
world,  and  Sir  Josiah  Child's  Tory- 
ism, left  him  but  Uttle  influence  at 
Court.  The  old  libels  were  revived 
and  new  ones  every  year  were  added. 
But  he  troubled  hnnself  very  little 
about  them,  and  allowed  them  in  no 
way  to  alter  his  scheme,  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  Company.  In  some 
years  he  held  the  office  of  governor, 
in  others  he  left  it  in  other  hands; 
but  in  either  case  alike  he  was  its 
guide  and  ruler.  Every  proposal 
was  submitted  to  his  consideration, 
and  every  edict  reflected  his  wishes. 
After  the  revolution,  and  after  the 
disasters  incident  to  the  war  with 
the  Mogul,  conmieroe  had  had  a 
temporary  check.  The  annual  profits 
were  not  so  large,  and  Child  saw  the 
importanoe  of  strengthening  the 
Company's  footing  in  the  Indies. 
'  The  increase  of  our  revenue,'  it  was 
asserted  in  instmoUons  issoed  by  the 
directors  in  1689,  '  is  the  subject  of 
our  care,  as  much  as  our  trade.  'Tis 
that  must  maintain  our  force,  when 
twenty  accidents  may  interrupt  our 
trade.  Tis  that  must  make  us  a 
natkm  in  India.  Without  that  we 
are  but  as  a  great  number  of  inter- 
lopers, united  by  his  Majesty's  royal 
charter,  fit  only  to  trade  where  no- 
body of  powerthinks  it  their  interest 
to  prevent  us ;  and  upon  this  account 


it  is  that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  thei£ 
general  advices  which  we  have  seen, 
write  ten  paragraphs  concerning 
their  government,  their  civil  and 
militao^  policy,  warfare,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  revenue,  for  one  para- 
graph they  write  concerning  trade.' 
In  other  words,  it  was  resolved  thus 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Company, 
to  make  sovereignty  in  the  East  its 
chief  object  of  pursuit,  and  to  draw 
wealth  more  from  imports  upon 
native  and  British  subjects  than  from 
direct  commerce.  Child's  libellers 
asserted  that  he  carried  his  love  of 
government  and  power  to  the  ab- 
surdest  limits.  According  to  one 
statement,  unverified,  but  accepted 
as  truth  by  both  Mill  and  Macaulay, 
the  new  governor  of  Bombay  having 
written  home  to  say  that  the  laws  of 
England  made  it  impossible  for  the 
instructions  sent  out  to  him  to  be 
obeyed.  Sir  Josiah  wrote  back  in 
anger, '  that  he  expected  his  orders 
were  to  be  his  rules,  and  not  the 
laws  of  England,  which  were  a  heap 
of  nonsense,  compiled  by  a  few  igno- 
rant countiy  gentlemen,  who  h£^ly 
knew  how  to  make  laws  for  the  good 
of  their  own  private  &milies,  much 
less  for  the  regulating  of  companies 
and  foreign  commerce.'  That  asser- 
tion is  hardly  credible ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Tory  merchant  sympa- 
thized little  with  the  new-fashioned 
principles  of  the  Whig  rulers  of  the 
coxmtry,  and  that  his  measures, 
measures  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible, whether  propounded  in  his 
name  or  in  those  of  the  governors 
who  succeeded  him,  were  carried 
out  with  a  high  hiuid.  His  great 
success  in  accumulating  wealth  for 
himself,  and  in  forwarding  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Company,  'made  him 
somewhat  haughty  and  imperious 
in  his  deportment,  and  gave  colour  to 
some  of  the  envious  charges  brought 
against  him  by  his  enemies.  There 
is  substantial  truth,  doubtless,  in  the 
epitome  of  his  character  as  an  old 
man,  given  by  Tindal,  the  contem- 
porary historian.  '  He  was  a  man 
of  great  notions  as  to  merchandize, 
wluch  was  his  education,  and  in 
which  he  succeeded  beyond  any  man 
of  his  tima  He  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  the  East  India  trade, 
by  which  his  management  was  raised 
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go  high  that  it  drew  much  envy  and 
jealousy  both  upon  himself  and  upon 
the  Company.  He  had  a  com- 
pass of  knowledge  and  apprehension 
unusual  to  men  of  his  profession. 
He  was  vain  and  covetous,  and 
thought  too  cunning,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  always  sincere.' 

With  that  opinion  of  him  among 
the  best  informed  and  most  impar- 
tial of  his  time.  Sir  Josiah  Child 
died  at  Wanstead  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1699.  Some  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  before  he  had  married  a  third 
wife,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Bemiu:d,  of  Stoke  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Willoughby,  of  Wollaton,  in  Not- 
tinghamshue,  a  lady  who  lived  on 
till  the  yev  1735,  'at  which  time,' 
it  is  recorded,  'she  was  nearly  allied 
to  so  many  of  the  prime  nobility 
that  eleven  dukes  and  duchesses  used 
to  ask  her  blessing,  and  it  was 
reckoned  that  above  fifty  great  fa- 
milies would  go  into  mourning  for 
her.'  Of  the  three  children  bom  to 
him  by  his  first  wife,  two  sons  had 
died  in  infancy  and  a  daughter  had 
been  nobly  wedded.  As  issue  of  his 
second  marriage,  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters, also  nobly  wedded,  and  a  son 
'Josiah,  who  after  being  knighted  by 
William  III.  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  din- 
ner in  1692,  and  obtaining  for  wife 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
— ^who  succeeded  Sir  Josiah  Child 
as  governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  was  in  1695,  on  charge  of 
bribery,  committed  to  the  Tower  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 

Eromptly  acquitted  by  the  House  of 
ords— died  without  issue  in  1704. 
Before  that  date,  had  died  Bernard, 
the  first-bom  of  the  third  marriage, 
so  that  th6  wealth  of  the  fomily  de- 
scended intact  to  the  youngest  son, 
Bichard,  who  much  increasiBd  it  by 
wedding  the  granddaughter  and 
heiress  of  Francis  Ty  Iney ,  of  Rother- 
wich.  He  represented  the  county  of 
Essex  in  Parliament  for  many  years, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  lasge  fortune, 
was  created  Baron  Newton  and 
Lord  Castlemaine  in  1718,  and  Earl 
Tylney  in  1732.  From  him  the 
earldom  passed  first,  to  his  eldest 
and  then  to  his  second  son,  to  become 
extinct  with  the  latter,  while  Wan- 
stead  and  the  appendant  possessions 


in  Essex,  descendod  through  the  last 
earl's  sister,  Lady  Enmia  Long,  to 
her  granddaughter,  Catherine  Tylney 
Long,  who  in  i8ia,  married  the 
scapegrace  Earl  of  Momington.  He 
died  in  1859,  leaving  to  be  be- 
queathed by  his  son  to  Earl  Cowley, 
the  wreck  of  his  property  as  the 
last  representatiye  or  the  richest 
and  most  influential  of  England's 
merchant  princes  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


QHAPTEB  XI. 

XDWABD  OOLSTON  OT  BBIOTOL. 

Among  the  many  notable  contem- 
poraries of  Jasiab  Child  in  the  busy 
world  of  English  commerce— and  to 
describe  the  lives  and  influence  of 
all  would  require  a  bulky  volume — 
none  has  so  great  a  claim  upon  the 
grateful  recollection  of  posterity,  as 
Edward  Colston,  the  merchant  phi- 
lanthropist of  Bristol. 

He  was  the  last  of  a  long  line  of 
Bristol  merchants.  A  Thomas  Col- 
ston, of  Preston,  had  settled  in  the 
city  made  famous  by  the  successes 
of  William  Canning  and  his  fellow- 
traders,  about  the  year  1400,  and  his 
offspring,  through  five  generations, 
appear  to  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  oonunerce.  A  later 
Thomas  Colston  was  an  eminent 
mayor  of  Bristol  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Wilh'am  Colston  was  a 
conspicuous  royalist  in  the  tronblous 
times  of  Charles  L  'The  king's 
cause  and  party,'  says  one  writing 
in  1645, '  were  &voured  by  two  ex- 
tremes in  that  city;  ite  one  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  men,  theother 
of  the  basest,  and  lowest  sort;  but 
disgusted  by  the  middle  rank,  the 
trae  and  best  citizens.'  William 
Colston  was  a  true  and  good  citizen, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  Stuart  cause.  He  was 
sheriff  in  1643*  and  on  that  oocasian 
received  Charles  L  asa  visitor  at  his 
house  in  Small-street.  In  1645,  he 
^^ras  dismissed  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians from  his  ofi3ces  in  the  corpora- 
tion, to  be  reinstated  in  i66o.  He 
died  in  1 68 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  Five-and-forty  years  befoit) 
that  time,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1636,  his  son  Edward  was  bam,  to 
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be  christened  on  the  8th  of  the 
month,  and  put  out  to  nurse  at  Win- 
terbonm  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A¥ith  those  slender  facts  the  bio- 
l^rapher  who  tells  his  history  in  507 
pages  has  to  content  himself 
through  the  first  313.*  Of  the  way 
in  wluch  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood were  passed  we  have  no  record 
fsave  his  own  statement  that  he  had 
hk  education  in  London,  although 
there  is  good  reason  to  accept  the 
tradition  that  part  of  his  early  com- 
mercifU  life  was  spent  as  a  factor  in 
Spain,  where  his  kinsman,  Hum- 
phrey Colston,  was  consul.  When  he 
uns  about  forty  years  old,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  settled  as  a  merchant  in 
Liondon.  In  168 1  he  was  chosen  a 
iroTemor  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
in  almost  erery  subsequent  year  we 
find  entries  of  his  gifts  to  that  insti- 
tntioD,  in  sums  varying  from  100/. 
to  500/. 

An  interesting  tradition  refers  to 
an  earlier  date.  'In  1676,'  we  are 
told,  'he  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
lady,  but  oeing  very  timorous  lest 
he  Hhould  be  hindered  in  his  pious 
and  charitable  designs,  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  a  Christian  trial 
of  hor  tem^r  and  disposition.  There- 
fore,—having  filled  his  pockets  full  ot 
guld  and  silver,  in  order  that  if  any 
object  presented  itself  in  the  course 
of  their  tour  over  London  Bridge, 
he  might  satisfy  his  intention,— while 
tliey  wero  walking  near  St.  Agnes's 
Church,  a  woman  in  extreme  misery, 
with  twins  in  her  lap,  sat  begging, 
and  as  he  and  his  intended  lady 
came  ann-in-arm,  he  beheld  the 
wretched  object,  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  took  out  a  handful  of 
gold  and  silver,  casting  it  into  the 
poor  woman's  lap.  The  lady  being 
ipeatly  alarmed  at  such  profuse 
ii:enero6ity,  coloured  prodigiously, 
f90  that  when  they  wero  gone  a  little 
further  towards  the  bridge  foot,  she 
tumed  to  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  do 
joa  know  what  you  did  a  short 
time  ago?"  "Madam,"  roplied 
Colston, "  1  never  let  my  right  hand 

*  *  Edward  Co1]>toD,  tlie  Philanthropist: 
his  Lift  and  Times.*  By  Thomas  Garrard. 
Rlitcd  by  Samuel  Griffiths  Tover.  Bristol, 
T852.  A  work  to  which  we  are  indebted 
far  nearly  all  the  facts  given  in  this  short 


know  what  my  left  hand  dotli." 
He  then  took  leave  of  her,  and  for 
this  reason  never  married.' 

That  story  is  in  keeping  with  all 
we  know  about  Colston,  most  of  the 
'  air  having  to  do  with  his  work  as 
a  philanthropist  In  the  beginning 
of  1 68  a  his  name  is  first  found  in 
the  annals  of  Bristol,  and  then  he  is 
spoken  of  as  a  merchant  of  London, 
lending  to  his  native  city  iSool.  at 
five  per  cent  interest.  But  he  was 
at  home  in  both  the  great  centres  of 
seventeenth-century  commerce.  In 
December,  1683,  he  roceived  the 
freedom  of  Bristol ;  and  about  that 
time,  or  earlier,  it  seems  that  his 
chief  business  consisted  in  sending 
ships  to  the  West  Indies,  thero  to 
sell  £nglish  goods,  and  bring  back 
commodities  for  home  consumption. 
Six  years  later,  in  1698,  he  set  up 
a  sugar  refinery  at  an  old  house 
known  as  the  Mint,  in  St  Peter's 
Ghurohyard,  his  partners  being 
Richard  Beacham,  of  London,  Sir 
Thomas  Day,  and  the  Captain  Na- 
thaniel Wade,  whose  ropublican  ve- 
hemence had  inclined  him  in  his 
youth  to  go  and  form  an  ideal  colony 
in  New  Jersey,  and  who,  more  lately, 
had  been  implicated  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion  against  James  II.,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  execution.  In  taking 
so  fierce  a  r^cide  for  partner,  Ed- 
ward Colston  showed  that  he  in  no 
way  shared  his  father's  royalist  pre- 
judices. Had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
would  hardly  have  chosen  to  live  in 
the  quaint,  roomy  house  at  Mort- 
lake,  yet  standing  as  a  ruin,  where 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  dwelt  before 
him.  There  we  find  him  settled 
down  in  1689,  attending  vestry- 
meetings,  and  otherwise  doing  duty 
as  an  orderly  parishioner  whenever 
be  could  be  at  home.  But  he  was 
frequently  away ;  often  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  town,  apparently  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel, 
whence  he  could  have  personal 
supervision  of  the  shipping  in 
which  he  was  interested,  but  oft- 
oner  still  at  Bristol,  where  he  re- 
tained his  father's  house  in  Small- 
street 

Bristol  and  London  divided  his 
benefactions.  To  Christ's  Hospital, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  large 
sums  nearly  every  year.    On  one 
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occasion  be  gave  joooZ.  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Whitechapel ; 
and  in  1 701  he  Bent  another  looo^., 
to  be  spent  in  maintaining  the  poor 
children  of  the  same  parish,  then, 
as  now,  one  of  the  wretohedest  parts 
of  London.  Twice  every  week,  we 
are  told,  be  bad  large  quantities  of 
meat  and  broth  prepared  for  distri- 
bution among  the  paupers  in  bis 
neighbourhood.  Every  year  he  went 
through  Whitechapel  Prison  and  the 
Marflhalsea  to  empty  his  purse  in 
freeing  the  most  deserving  debtors 
for  smiEdl  amounts ;  and  at  one  time 
be  sent  a  lump  sum  of  3000/.  to  re- 
lieve and  liberate  the  poor  debtora 
in  Ludgate  Prison.  In  1 709,  again, 
a  year  of  fiunine,  be  sent  a  noble 
present  of  30,000^.,  to  be  applied  by 
tiie  London  committee  in  helping 
the  starving  poor  of  the  city. 

Those  were  casual  charities.  Most 
of  Colston's  permanent  endowments 
were  in  Bristol.  In  1690  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  civic  corpo- 
ration to  buy  about  three  acres  of 
ground  on  St.  Michaers  HiU,  called 
The  Turtles,  'to  erect  thereon  an 
almshouse  and  chapel,  and  three 
other  messuages,'  for  which  looZ. 
were  to  be  paid.  That  was  done, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1695  the 
almshouses  were  built  and  endowed, 
accommodation  being  afforded  in 
tiiem  for  twelve  poor  men  and 
twelve  poor  women,  whose  care  and 
future  election  was  assigned  to  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  Bristol,  incorporated  by  Edward 
VL  in  1547,  and  confirmed  by  Eliza- 
beth in  1566.  That  year,  1695,  was 
rich  in  other  good  works.  *  One  of 
bis  ships,'  it  is  recorded,  'having 
been  missing  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  having  been  given  up  as 
lost,  arrived  deeply  laden.  He  said, 
as  he  had  given  her  up  as  totally 
lost,  he  woidd  claim  no  right  to  her, 
and  ordered  the  ship  and  cargo  to 
be  sold,  and  the  produce  to  he  ap- 
plied towsurds  the  relief  of  the  needy, 
which  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution.'  In  October,  1695,  be 
proposed  to  maintain  six  poor  sail- 
ors, if  the  Merchants'  Company  would 
be  at  the  cost  of  building  a  wing  to 
the  almshouses  at  The  Turtles,  an 
offer  that  was  accepted,  with  the 
generous  addition  of  an  endowment 


for  six  other  mariners ;  and  in  the 
following  month  Colston  made  pro- 
vision for  the  admisBion  of  six  new 
boys  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital,a  charitable  institution  founded 
in  1589  by  William  Bird,  merchant, 
and  some  time  mayor  of  Bristol  A 
year  or  two  later  the  untiring  phi- 
lanthropist made  a  further  endow- 
ment for  six  boys,  raising  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  to  fifty.    In  1697 
'Edward  Colston  and  Co.,  partners,' 
sold  their  sugar-refinery  at  the  Mint 
for  8oo2.,  Colston  himself  advancing 
a  large  part  of  the  money,  and  in 
that  way  the  Mint  workhouse  was 
established.     The  rich  merchant's 
charities  grew  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  wealth.     They  were  so 
large  and  numerous  that  his  neigh- 
bours, in  unreasonable  jealousy,  re- 
sented his  labours  for  the  good  of 
the  town.    When,  in  1703,  be  made 
a  munificent  proposal  to.  increase 
the  number  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
hospitallers  from  fifty  to  a  hundred, 
he  was  'hardly  censured,'  and  the 
institution  he  wished  to  benefit  was 
stigmatized  as  '  a  nursery  for  beg- 
gars and  sloths,  and  rather  a  burden 
than  a  benefit  to  the  place  wl^re 
they  are  bestowed.'     But  Colston 
would  not  take  a  refosaL  InMardi, 
1706,  he  repeated  his  offer,  saying, 
that  were  the  like  made  to  t)ie  cor^ 
poration  of  London,  be  knew  weU 
it  would   be   gladly  accepted   for 
Christ's  Hospital,  'but  although  I 
have  had  my  education,  and  spent 
good  part  of  my  days  tbere,  yet 
since  I  first  drew  my  breath  in  your 
city,  I  rather  incline  that  tho  poor 
children  bom  there  should  juutake 
thereof.'    The  Bristol  aldermen  had 
grown  wiser  in  the  interval.    This 
time  they  promptly  accepted  the 
proposal.    By  August,  1707,  'Mr. 
Lane's   house  in   St.  Au^^tistine's 
Back '  had  been  bought  for  1 300^. ; 
and  further  sums  having  been  sp^t 
in  fitting  it  for  a  new  and  suitable 
school-house,  the  old  endowments 
were  augmented  by  a  gift  represent- 
ing 640^.  a  year,  and  the  new  esta- 
blishment was  opened  in  July,  1710. 
While  Colston  was  at  Bristol,  at- 
tending the  ceremony,  a  woman  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  him  witb.  an 
urgent  request  that  he  would  obtain 
for  her  son  admission  into  the  school. 
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and,  on  his  agreeing  thereto,  to  have 
promised  to  teach  the  lad  all  life 
long  to  thank  his  bene&ctor.  '  No/ 
was  the  merchant's  characteristic 
reply, '  teach  him  better ;  we  do  not 
thank  the  clonds  for  rain,  nor  tiie 
snn  for  light,  but  we  thank  the  God 
who  made  both  clouds  and  sun/ 

A  complete  enumeration  of  Ck)l- 
ston's  chanties  would  fill  more  space 
than  we  can  afiford,  but  we  have  al- 
ready given  instances  enough.  They 
have  secured  for  him  renown  as  the 
most  illustrious  of  Bristol's  many 
noble  benefiEictors.  In  English  his- 
tory there  is  hardly  another  instance 
of  such  lifelong  perseverance  in  well- 
doing. 

The  worthy  merchant  represented 
his  native  city  for  many  years  in 
Parliament  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  charges  of  bribery  brought 
against  Sir  Thomas  Ckx)k  and  the 
East  India  Ck)mpanyin  1704;  and 
in  other  ways  he  worked  carefully 
but  quietly.  We  have  no  record  of 
his  taking  any  active  part  as  an 
orator  in  tiie  business  of  the  nation. 
In  1 710  lie  was  chosen  again.  He 
had  refused  to  stand,  alleging  that 
he  was  too  old  to  perform  the  duties 
that  would  devolve  upon  him.  But 
the  people  were  determined  to  have 
him,  and  he  was  elected  by  accla- 
mation.   'It  was  very  surprising/ 


wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  '  Post 
Boy'  newspaper,  'to  see  the  joy  it 
occasioned  in  this  city  when  Ihey 
carried  their  member  along  the  city, 
with  the  mitre  and  streamers  before 
him ;  and  the  whole  city  was  illu- 
minated, and  the  night  concluded 
with  bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells/ 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  171 3; 
and  from  that  time  we  hear  littie 
more  of  Edward  Colston  prior  to  his 
death  at  his  house  in  Mortlake,  he 
having  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-five,  on  the  nth  of  October, 
1 721.  'As  to  what  relates  to  my 
funeral/  he  wrote  in  the  will  that 
assigned  about  100,000?.  to  his  kin- 
dred and  friends,  besides  the  vast 
sums  expended  in  benevolence,  'I 
would  not  have  the  least  pomp  used 
at  it,  nor  any  gold  rings  given,  only 
that  my  corpse  shall  be  carried  to 
Bristol  in  a  hearse/  and  attended  to 
the  grave  by  the  recipients  of  his 
various  charities,  'and  that  the 
money  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  expended  in  gold  rings  be  laid 
out  in  new  coats  and  gowns,  stock- 
ings, shoes,  and  caps  for  the  six 
sailors,  and  the  like,  except  the 
caps,  for  so  many  of  the  men  and 
women  in  my  almshouse  that  shall 
accompany  my  corpse  as  above,  and 
are  willing  to  wear  them  after- 
wards.' 

H.  R.  F.  B. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  I  WON  THE  B^CK. 


ONE  moming,  to  my  agreeable 
surprise,  I  found  a  small  parcel 
of  what  I  immediately  decided  were 
books  and  x)eriodica]s,  lying  on  the 
breakfast  table,  addressed  to  M. 
Owenson,  Esq.,  Hazeldean.  I  was 
a  little  puzzled,  as  I  had  given  no 
orders  for  the  same,  and  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  editor, 
publisher,  or  friend,  who  was  likely 
to  pay  me  such  a  delicate  attention. 
It  strudk  me  also  as  queer,  that  the 
address  should  be  Owenson  instead 
of  Owen ;  still,  as  the  initial  of  my 
Christian  name  was  correct,  and  the 
))arcel  had  come  direct  to  my  abode, 
I  opened  it  without  any  hesitation. 

It  contained  some  half  -  dozen 
magazines  of  light  literature,  a 
number  of  the  'Pashions'  for  the 
mouth,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
newest  novels ;  altogether,  a  selec- 
tion that  added  not  a  little  to  my 
surprise  at  its  coming  to  me. 

As  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  'Fashions' — ^very  much  bewil- 
dered as  to  its  use  to  me,  or  any  one 
else,  indeed,  if  other  minds  were  as 
obtuse  as  mine  in  comprehending 
the  explanatory  foot-notes  attached 
to  the  bright  engravings  of  females 
in  all  kinds  of  costumes,  and  in  all 
stages  of  dressing— out  dropped  a 
note,  bearing  again  the  name  of  M. 
Owenson,  Esq.,  and  so  of  course  I 
opened  it.  Imagine  my  dismay 
at  reading  the  following  :— 

'  London, 
'BsAB  Maboabet, — 1  hasten  to 
perform  your  request  I'm  afraid, 
however,  the  selection  may  possibly 
not  suit  your  taste;  you  should  have 
said  what  kind  of  novels  you  like.  I 
can  quite  believe  jiou  are  almost  en- 
nuiea  to  death  down  in  that  poking 
little  villa&;e.  I  hope  you  don't 
mean  to  allow  more  than  a  month 
to  the  pursuit  of  your  wild-goose 
chase,  and  that  you  will  rejoin  us  in 
time  to  go  and  spend  the  autunm 
reasonably  at  some  watering-place. 


'All  Indian  news  shall  be  duly 
forwarded;  my  eyes  are  on  the 
alert,  and  always  devotedly  at  your 
service. 

'  When  you  write,  tell  me  your 
address.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  not  reaching  yon, 
yet,  under  ciicumstances,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  address  as  fully  as 
possible,  to  avoid  mischances. 
'  Yours  in  great  haste, 

'Caboline. 

'M.  Owenson,  Esq.  I!  I' 

'Bead  that,  Eichard,'  I  said,  in  a 
Tery  frightened  tone,  to  Gaunt, '  and 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.' 

Dick  did  read,  and  then  looked 
almost  as  perplexed. 

'  Mistakes  will  happen,'  he  said, 
slowly ; '  but  what  the  deuce  did  you 
go  opening  a  letter  addressed  tu 
Owenson,'  he  added,  angrily ;  '  your 
^me's  not  Owenson.' 

'  You  see  it  came  here,  and  there's 
my  initial  all  right,'  I  said  meekly. 

'I  don't  envy  your  position, 
Mark,  I  tell  you  candidly,'  he  said 
presently.  '  To  have  to  explain  to 
any  one  that  you  have  opened  their 
letters  and  read  their  affairs  is  con- 
foundedly unpleasant ;  but  to  have 
to  front  a  woman,  and  tell  her  that 
you  have  by  mistake  taken  a  edgbt 
of  her  secrets,  is  more  than  my 
nerves  would  stand.' 

I  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  to 
my  breakfast  Without  any  explana- 
tion, we  both  made  no  hesitation 
about  M.  Owenson  being  our  fair 
neighbour,  and  of  course  the  affiur 
assiuned  greater  importance  in  our 
eyes. 

'  With  tact,'  I  observed  presently 
to  Gaunt,  'this  accident  may  be 
turned  into  a  very  fortunate  oocor- 
rence.' 

'  Tact!'  he  answered,  accompany- 
ing the  word  with  one  of  those  deep 
gidaws  of  his  that  always  grated 
so  irritably  on  my  keen  ear.  '  Try 
your  tact  over  there?'  he  added. 


JImo  I  vomi  ike  £actf. 


afTS 


pointiiig  in  tbe  dneetfon  of  the 
▼ilUu    'I  wish  yon  lack.' 

I  veodUected  piettj  well  the  lady 
at  the  railway  station,  and  I  mnst 
confess  if  she  and  the  lad^  of  the 
cottage  were  one,  as  I  coinectnred, 
I  had  not  ranefa  more  luth  in  the 
efficacy  of  my '  tact'  than  Dick  had. 
Howeyer,  I  kcqpitiiat  to  myself,  and 
tied  up  ^e  naieel  again,  with  an 
afi8smpl]on<»  cool  indiffBrettoe. 

I  am  not,  genemUy  Bpeaking,  a 
moral  coward ;  bfat  I  mvat  acknow- 
ledge  the  goiDg  to  the  lady  of  the 
cotege,  and  explaimng  my  mistake 
under  i^  present  circamstaneea, 
made  me  feel  queer,  not  to  say  ner- 
Tom.  I  rememhered  so  well  that 
steady  tinabashed  gasse  round  the 
waitingfoomy  the  calm  mdenesa 
with  which  ray  polite  advances  had 
been  receiyed,  and  I  thought  of 
the  possible  scene  that  might 
ensue  with  each  a  poson,  when 
justly  proyoked. 

I  thought  of  all  that  while  I 
smoked  a  cigarette  beside  Qannt  on 
the  yemndah;  and  the  result  of 
snch  reflections  was,  thait  I  deter- 
mined to  smoke  another,  and  after 
that  another.  It  was  tw^e  o'oloek 
when  I  screwed  np  my  conrage  to 
the  pomt  of  eneasmg  myself  in  my 
most  nnimpeaBbable  garments  (our 
eyery-day  attire  being  nxne  airy 
than  elegant),  and  absolutely  pre- 
pued  to  go  iaa  my  ezpeditioiL 

*  Yoa're  sore,  Gannt,  you'ye  all 
yoa  want  within  leaoh?*  I  said, 
coming  back  to  his  side  with  aflidc- 
tiooate  solicitade. 

*  Quite  sme,'  he  aaid,indiff9rent1y 
enough ;  and  raising  hk  eye-glass  to 
suryey  jay  person,  with  perhaw 
jnst  a  toaoli  of  jealeoqr.  *  Yoa'ie 
determined  to  do  the  thhug  in  style,' 
he  added;  'goodlixdc.' 

'Good-bye,'  I  replied  with  dig- 
2dty. 

I  went  along  at  a  quick  pace,  the 
poicel  under  my  arm,  and  soon 
arriyed  at  the  entrance  of  the  cot- 
tage. As  Qsmal  at  that  honr,  all 
the  blinds  and  awnings  were  closely 
dmwn,  and  not  a  sound  from  liying 
thing  broke  the  stillness  reigning 
around. 

With  rather  a  hesitating  hand  I 
gaye  a  feeble  ring,  whidi  receiyed 
no  answer;  so  after  patiently  broil- 
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mg  in  the  sunshine  fat  about  fiye 
minutes,  I  rang  again;  another  fiye 
minutes  of  patient  suffering,  then  a 
rather  more  yigorons  pull  at  the 
bell.  Still  no  answer,  till  my  patienoe 
ezhaosted,  and  my  courage  reyiyed, 
I  gaye  a  tug  whicfti  sent  a  good 
peal  through  Hie  house. 

This  summons  was  answered  l»y 
the  Indian  sen>«nt,  who,  eyidently 
aroused  from  sleep,  did  not  greet 
my  appearance  more  dyiUy  than 
usual.  On  presenting  my  card,  and 
requesting  to  see  his  mistress  on 
business,  he  gaye  me  a  sleef^,  wary 
smile,  and  ushering  me  into  a  lai^ 
well-shaded  aparfinefft,  caiefally 
closed  the  door  on  ma 

I  sti^yed  tto«  long  enough  to  be- 
gin to  feel  a  little  neryous  as  to  what 
I  shonki  say  when  in  the  presence  of 
that  mysterious  lady,  and  how  I 
should  say  it,  and  to  listen  eagerly 
to  the  closing  and  opemng  of 
doors,  and  the  moyement  of  feet 
along  the  uncarpeted  floors,  when 
l^e  Indian  returned,  and  with  a 
lower  bow  than  ordinary,  re(|ueeted 
me  to  follow  him  to  his  mistress's 
room. 

He  led  me  quite  aciuss  the  build- 
^  ing  to  the  room  i^K>m  which  our  in- 
teresting neighbour  gaye  us  nightly 
the  pleasure  of  liirteniDg  to  her 
magnificent  i«ioe,  and  throwing 
open  the  door,  admitted  me  into 
that  mystic  apartment.  It  was  so 
closely  shaded  by  YenetMU  blinds, 
that  coming  as  I  did  fi!om  tiie  glare 
of  noon,  it  seemed  like  passing  hosn. 
day  to  night;  the  temperature  was 
agreeably  cool,  and  the  sweet  scent 
of  flowers  came  not  overpoweringly 
from  the  conser?i^oiy,  which  stood 
with  its  doors  thrown  open  on  one 
side  of  the  room.  The  ftirniture 
was  all  of  the  lightest,  airiest 
description ;  and  the  luxury  of  cool- 
ness seemed  the  only  luxury  ad- 
mitted there,  with  tiie  exception  of 
a  handsome  rosewood  piano,  and  a 
kind  of  sofe  settee,  from  whose  soft 
and  abundant  cushi<»s  my  lady  had 
eyidently  only  lately  risen,  probably 
roused  by  myself  from  her  usual 
midday  slumbers. 

I  had  time  just  to  note  all  this, 
and  to  seat  myself  with  studied  ease 
on  one  oi  the  cha^,  when  I  heard 
a  slight  swishing  in  the  adjoining 
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room,  and  the  door  oommmucatiiig 
opening  slowly,  in  came  the  lady  of 
the  oot&ge— and— was  it  the  lady  at 
the  railway  station?  The  same 
filmy,  dondy  stf  le  of  dress,  she  had 
oertamly;  but  then  in  summer  most 
women  affect  that;  she  had  also  the 
same  careless  attitude  and  bearing ; 
but  then  that  profusion  of  blond 
hair,  worn  drawn  back  from  a  brow 
that  was  particularly  smooth  and 
beautiftd,  and  collected  in  the  net 
at  the  back,  gave  a  youthf ulness  to 
the  &oe  that  was  altogether  wanir 
ing,  and  strikingly  so,  in  that  of  my 
railway  acquaintance.  There  was 
certainly  a  something  which  re- 
called her  yiyidly;  but  then,  curi- 
ously enough,  in  oomnaring  the 
remembrance  to  the  realny,  the  very 
peculiarities  recalling  her  seemed 
to  deny  her  identity.  The  expres- 
sion resembled,  but  it  certainly  was 
not  the  same;  the  dark  full  eyes 
resembled,  but  the  gaze  was  not 
the  same;  the.  cast  of  the  features, 
the  complexion,  resembled,  yet  were 
different,  and  I  could  no  more  haye 
sworn  to  the  lady  at  the  railway 
station  being  identical  with  the  lady 
at  the  cottage,  than  I  oould  have 
sworn  to  the  identity  of  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

I  was  so  utterly  bewildered  with 
this  strange  resemblance,  and  non- 
resemblance,  that  as  I  stood  bowing 
before  her  I  almost  forgot  my 
errand,  and  in  my  curiosity  lost 
sight  of  my  embarrassment 

She  stood  before  me  in  the  shady 
light  of  the  apartment,  calmly  lean- 
ing one  hand  on  the  table,  and 
waiting  for  me  to  speak,  witii  the- 
dignlty  of  a  queen  giving  an  audi- 
ence. 

*  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  in- 
trusion,' I  began  politely;  'I  come 
to  explain  and  apologise  for  a  most 
unfortunate  mistake  on  my  part' 
As  I  spoke  I  pointed  to  the  packet 
of  books  and  unclosed  enyelope, 
which  I  had  laid  on  the  table. 

'  Ah!'  ^e  exclaimed  quickly,  and 
snatehing  up  the  letter,  she  read 
hurriedly  tne  address,  flushing 
deeply,  I  didn't  know  whether 
through  anger  or  any  other  emo- 
tion. 

'My  name  being  so  similar'— I 
began  again ;  but  I  stopped  short. 


for  the  lady  was  running  her  daik 
^es  with  intense  anxiety  oyer  the 
letter,  and  apparently  utterly  heed- 
less of  my  presence. 

When  she  had  finished  she  laid 
down  the  paper  on  the  table;  her 
eyes  and  expression  seemed  to  quiet 
down,  and  with  a  smile  she  said — 

'Make  no  apolo^es, pray;  I  seo 
this  is  a  pure  nuschanoe,  which, 
howeyer,  harms  no  one.  A  lady's 
oorrespondence  generally  oontains 
no  yery  dangerous  intelligence.' 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  into  my 
fiioe  with  the  same  steady  eager 
gaze  which  recalled  my  railway  ao- 
q^uaintance  strongly,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  triumph  which,  however, 
was  but  momentary,  ^ying  place  to 
one  of  doubtful  inquiry,  came  sud- 
denly, making  the  resemblance  so 
perfect  that  once  again  I  folt  con- 
yinoed  of  their  identity. 

I  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks 
explanatory,  apologetical,  &c,  dur- 
ing which  the  lady,  or  as  I  siropose 
I  may  call  her  now.  Miss  Owen- 
son,  turned  over  her  magairinflB, 
lingered  lovingly  oyer  the  fsuhions, 
and  merely  condescended  to  fill  op 
the  pauses  I  made  to  take  breata 
by  short '  Oh,  yes-es,'  and '  oh,  noes.* 

When,  however,  I  took  my  hat, 
preparatory  to  departure,  she  sud- 
denly threw  off  her  indiSeirent  and 
ennuied  manner. 

'Some  evenings  ago,'  she  said, 
'  you  sent  in  to  me  for.  some  music ; 
you  or  Mr.  '— ,  I  foi^t  your 
friend's  name.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Gaunt  admired  the  song 
you  were  singing,'  I  replied,  in  my 
turn,  assuming  tiie  inaifferent  and 
careless. 

'He  seems  a  great  invalid,'  she 
said  in  an  interested  tone,  going  to- 
wards a  pile  of  books  and  loose 
music,  and  beginning  to  turn  it 
oyer.  '  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  give  him  the  information  he  x^ 
quired.  Howeyer,  yesterday,  hy 
chance,  I  came  on  the  very  piece. 
Do  you  think  he  would  care  to  haye 
it  now? 

I  was  perfectly  aware  that  Dick 
knew  as  much  about  music  as  he 
did  of  metephysics,  but  I  dM  not 
hesitete  to  accept  my  lady's  ciyil 
offer  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  pro- 
phesy QaunVs  unutterable  pleasuro 
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al  the  poflsesttoii  of  sach  a  tiear 

'He's  an  nnoommonly  good* 
hearted  fellow/  I  said,  allading  to 
my  friend;  'bat  be  makes  an  abomi- 
nable patient' 

'He  seems  to  ^ye  you  plenty  of 
ooonpation  certainly/  she  replied, 
'and  his  little  girl  too;  Isnppose he 
is  a  widower/ 

'His  little  girir  I  exclaimed, 
smiling  in  spite  of  myself,  and  notic- 
ing how  earnestly  the  lady  listened 
and  how  earnestly  she  seemed  to 
uramine  my  smUe.  '  My  friend  is 
not  married;  little  Gedleis  his  niece 
and  god-danghter/ 

Miss  Owenson  half  drew  back  a 
step,  not  in  a  surprised  or  startled 
manner  howoTer,  and  she  said '  Oh/ 
in  a  low  tone. 

Suddenly  changing  the  conyersa- 
tion,  she  pointed  to  the  conseryatory. 

'Haye  I  not  made  the  most  of  my 
time?'  she  said ; '  when  I  came  here 
there  were  six  miserable  geraniums, 
and  now  look.' 

I  foUowed  her  willingly  enough 
among  her  flowers,  and  certainly 
she  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
show  they  made.  They  were 
arranged  with  great  taste;  and 
amongst  them  I  saw  some  rare  exo- 
tics, that  eyidently  belonged  to  the 
land!  of  her  Indian  servant,  and,  I 
could  not  help  suspecting,  of  her 
own  too. 

Of  course  I  admired,  and  behayed 
as  a  gentleman  similarly  placed 
should  behaye,  and  would  behaye, 
when  he  has  a  yery  yiyid  idea  that 
he  is  in  comjpany  with  a  handsome, 
lomance-loymg  opera  star;  but  to 
my  surprise  my  compliments  and 
soft  speeches  fell  on  yery  stony 
ground.  My  companion  neither  en- 
couraged nor  rebuffed  such,  she 
simply  disregarded  them ;  only  now 
and  then  she  addressed  me  some 
pointed  question  concerning  my 
own  life,  Gaunt,  or  little  Oecile,  that 
at  last  woke  me  to  the  certainty  of 
what  I  had  at  first  dimly  suspected, 
yiz.,  that  the  lady  of  the  cottage 
was  znerely  spinning  out  her  con- 
yeraation  on  flowers,  music,  Ac., 
that  she  might  haye  the  opportunity 
and  leisure  for  what  in  school  days 
I  used  to  call  'pumping'  me. 

Such  a  conviction  was  not  flat- 


tering; but  mycuriosilyas  to  her 
reason  for  bo  doing  being  piqued, 
I  conquered  my  desire  to  make  my 
bow  and  dignified  exit,  and  allowed 
her  to  continue  her  game  for  a  little 
longer. 

When  I  did  at  length  make  my 
adieu,  she  held  out  her  hand— «  yery 
creamy,  plump  hand,  I  remarked — 
in  a  friendly  manner.  And  I  left  her 
presence,  having  ciartainly  seen  her 
race,  and  won  the  race  of  Qaunt, 
but  more  than  oyer  puzzled  as  to 
who  and  what  she  was. 

All  that  I  could  announce  with 
any  certainty  to  my  friend  was,  that 
Margaret  Owenson,  Esq.,  was  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  but  beautiful 
women  I  had  eyer  seen. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

FISHINa  IN  THE  BOUNDABY  STREAM. 

That  eyening  we  were  preyented 
talking  about  my  morning  call  by 
the  presence  of  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon who  had  undertaken  the  cure 
of  Gaunt* s  ankle.  His  presence  also 
preyented  our  usual  attentive  ob- 
servation of  our  neighbour,  yoy 
much  to  my  annoyance,  for  Gecile 
came  once  privatmy  to  inform  mo 
that  the  lady,  dressed  in  black  silk, 
was  walking  about  the  garden,  and 
tlwt  she  had  nodded  to  her  (Cecile). 
Of  course  I  considered  this  friendly 
demonstration  entirely  owing  to  my 
own  conduct  and '  tact' 

To  my  great  satisfiaction  the  sur- 
geon found  Gaunt's  foot  so  &r  re- 
covered that  he  no  longer  ordered 
such  strict  rest ;  he  gave  us  leave  to 
try  a  short  walk  in  the  garden  the 
following  day,  prophesying  from 
the  present  state  of  the  ankle  a  now 
speedy  recovery. 

Gaunf  s  delight  at  the  news  was 
only  equalled  by  n^r  own ;  for  I  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  in  love  with  Miss 
Owenson  to  make  the  occupation  of 
watching  her  so  absorbingly  inte- 
resting as  to  supersede  every  other 
delight,  and  I  planned  with  infinite 
satifiShction  a  number  of  expeditions 
that  we  would  make  directiy  Dick 
should  be  able  to  mount  his  horse 
or  bear  any  fJatiRue. 

For  the  next  few  days,  if  the  lady 
of  the  cottage  cared  to  cast  her  eyes 
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ia  the  direction  of  our  yerandah,  she 
must  have  found  it  very  fieiquently 
deserted.  Gaunt,  only  too  glad  to 
make  as  much  of  his  fi«edom  as  he 
oould,  had  hired  a  light  chaise,  with 
a  pair  of  capital  ponieSi  and  these 
animals  be  kept  in  pei-petual  motion, 
bearing  him  and  me  about  some- 
where or  other.  Gedie  generally 
was  of  our  party,  except  when  we 

drove  to  the  town  of (which 

was  tolerably  often,  both  of  us  tiring 
of  the  pictorescpe),  or  when  we 
visited  an  old  acquaintahoe  of 
Eidiard's  whom  he  had  disooverod 
on  some  distant  expedition  quite  by 
chance. 

I  noticed  all  this  sOently;  for  I 
kept  most  rigidly  to  our  tacit  agree- 
ment that  I  should  not  seek  to 
penetrate  Gaunfs  secret;  but  never- 
theless I  noticed  it 

I  was  becoming  very  much  accus- 
tomed, however,  to  the  mystery,  and 
it  ceased  to  harass  me.  I  accepted 
decile's  presence  wil^ont  further 
questioniDg,  and  beciune  so  accus- 
tomed to  hear  her  call  Dick '  Uncle,' 
while  she  addressed  memoveftmi- 
liarly  as  Mark,  that  I  had  ahnoet 
forgotten  that  it  was  no^,  aH  things 
considered,  the  most  natural  thiz^ 
in  the  world. 

I  dare  say  a  woman's  penetrating 
eye,  in  watching  Gaunt's  manner 
and  behaviour  to  the  child,  would 
have  guessed  with  tolerable  preci- 
sion Gaunt^s  actual  connection  with 
her.  To  my  mind  he  seemed  to 
treat  her  very  much  as  I  did  myself. 
She  was  not  a  petable  child,  her 
greatest  delight  being  to  affect  and 
be  treated  as  the  young  lady.  Witii 
a  strange  precoci^  too,  she  appeared 
almost  to  understand  ihat  her  posi- 
tion in  our  regard  was  strange  and 
embarrassing ;  and,  with  true  fiamale 
delicacy,  I  have  often  noticed  her 
remaining  and  evidently  wearying 
herself  in  the  gaiden  for  hours, 
rather  than  join  us,  when  she  fiEmcied 
we  were  teJking  conMentially  and 
didn^  want  her. 

Gaunt  was  always  kind  to  her,  as 
a  man  naturally  is  to  a  pretty  little 
girl.  Her  every  whim  he  did  Ms  best 
to  gratify ;  her  every  comfort,  so  fiur  as 
he  understood  it,  he  did  his  best  to 
supply;  she  had  toys  in  abundance, 
drtss  the  some ;  but  thai  Brunlow 


was  her  only  companion  by  Gannfs 
inexorable  command,  and  perhaps 
the  poor  little  heart  pined  for  a  more 
sympathising  friend:  she  certainly 
used  to  look  very  sad  at  tunes. 

Her  veneration  for  Gafoit  was  edi- 
fying ;  and  I  was  not  long  in  con- 
cluding she  must  have  be^  biou^ 
up  by  some  one  who  had  duly  im- 
pressed her  with  such.  8be  was 
devotedly  fond  of  him  also.  I  have 
seen  her  flush  crimson  witti  delig^ 
at  kind  words  firom  Imn,  acnd  Bi(xe 
than  oBoe  she  has  treasored  them 
up,  and  come  repeating  them  to  me, 
always  adding,  'Mark,  do  you 
think  imcle  Gaunt  loves  me  truly  f 
And  to  my  aflsuiance  of  tl)»  &ct  she 
would  listen  smilingly,  her  long 
downcast  eyelashes  quite  shadowing 
her  pretty  cheek,  with  as  mudi  plea- 
sure and  fiuth  as  any  damsel  double 
her  age. 

As  to  Gaunt,  with  his  nsaal  caro- 
lessness,  he  troubled  himself  no  more 
with  explanations,  or  anythnig  else. 
Quite  content  that  I  inade  no  at- 
tempts at  penetrating  his  secret,  he 
let  things  resaain  as  theylrere';  and 
most  carefully  did  he  »void  the 
slightest  allusion,  not  only  to  his 
c(Nmectkms  with  Oeoile»  bat  ts 
ererytfaing  concerning  her. 

Where  she  came  from — why  die 
xemained  with  him— whetiher  her 
stay  was  temponuy  or  for  bIwbts— 
he  never  alluded  to  in  the  lonotest 
manner. 

Geefle  herself  was  also  iineom- 
nranicative  on  such  matters.  I 
flattered  myself  I  ei^oyed  her  entire 
confidence,  and  I  felt  penoaded  the 
child  had  either  forgotten,  or  she 
had  received  strict  injunctions  to  be 
silent  on  all  things  regarding  her 
short  past. 

Poor  Oedle's  lot  was  not  bettered 
by  Gaunfs  recovery.  As  he  grew 
stronger  our  drives  to «— ^  beoune 
more  frequent,  bsA  we  seldom  re- 
turned fhnn  each  expeditions  till 
late  in  the  evening.  Even  the 
landlady  took  pity  on  her,  and  came 
the  morning  alter  (me  of  these  kmg 
drives,  as  we  were  sitting  at  break- 
fast, and  begged  Mr.  Gaunt  to  let 
his  little  niece  go  on  a  visit  with 
her  to  some  friend's  at  a  abort  dis- 
tance, adding—'  t^e  poor  child  was 
so  lonesome,  it  would  be  quite  a 
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cluuritj  to  let  her  have  a  lomp  with 
her  fAimer  friend's  chUdien.' 

Gaunt  WB8  firm  m  his  refnsal, 
though  Gecile  stood  by  looking  up 
at  hun  with  dandiig  eyes  for  per- 
miflsion.  I  ooold  not  help  break- 
ing through  my  rule  of  non-inter- 
ferenoe,  and  lemonstrating  with 
Gaont  for  his  lidiculous  sMctnees. 
Dick  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  or, 
xather,  obstinate  as  a  mole. 

We  had  been  plaoning  loir  oxur- 
selves  a  Tery  agreeable  little  expe- 
dition, which,  howeTer,  did  not  in- 
clude poor  Gecile;  but  after  that 
short  soene  I  was  not  surprised  to 
see  Dick  take  down  his  fishing-rod 
and  straw  hat,  and,  without  any 
allusioa  to  our  intended  drive,  pro- 
pose a  morning's  fishing  in  the 
oonndary  stream. 

We  selected  the  spot  where  the 
stieam  came  gushing  out  from  the 
dark  wood,  and  there,  under  the 
shade  of  a  pair  of  venerable  oaks, 
we  sat  ourselves  down  on  the  soft 
torf,  with  fishing-rods,  Ac,  pipes 
and  smoking  apparatus,  and  other 
personal  ocmiforts  which  the  heat 
and  labour  we  were  undertaking 
necessitated.  From  this  position 
we  had  a  very  excellent  view  of  the 
gaiden  of  the  cottage ;  and  we  were 
not  a  little  pleased,  eoinsidering  the 
'slownefls'  of  our  present  occupa- 
tion, to  peroeive  shortly  our  neigh- 
bour making  her  appearance,  first 
at  the  window,  then  on  the  verandah, 
and,  finally,  in  the  gardffli  of  her 
domains. 

We  vrere  still  very  much  inte- 
rested in  my  lady;  but  now  that 
we  wane  able  to  seek  amusement 
eteewhexe,  our  curiosity  was  not 
sufficient  to  render  the  occupation 
of  waitcJ^g  her  at  a  distance  so  ab- 
aorfaing  as  it  had  been. 

Pei^aps  Miss  Owenson  from  be- 
hind hc^  veaetiaos  had  observed 
that  her  watchers'  vigilance  flagged, 
and  like  a  skilful  general  d^r- 
xnioed  to  change  her  tactics.  At 
any  rate,  on  that  particular  morn- 
ing the  lady  of  the  closed  shatters 
and  mysteiiomsly  tumed-away  &ce 
caoaa  slowly  but  surely  down  the 
lawn,  even  to  the  bank  of  the 
boundary  stream;  then  she  unfast- 
ened the  little  gate  that,  with  the 
hed^e  of  prickly  thorn,  formed  the 


side  boundary  to  her  garden,  and, 
passing  out,  saimtered  along  tho 
Dank  of  the  stream  till  she  came 
directly  opposite  to  us. 

She  stopped,  bowed  to  me,  nod- 
ded to  Gecile,  who  sat  perched  cm 
a  projecting  root  of  the  oak,  fishing 
with  all  her  might,  and  then  stood, 
looking  very  much  as  if  'further 
advances'  would  be  graciously  re- 
ceived. 

Gaunt  had  stuck  his  eye-glass  in 
his  eye,  and  pretended  to  be  exa- 
mining the  end  of  his  fishing-rod 
with  the  greatest  care,  taking  the  op- 
portunity, however,  of  now  and  then 
sending  a  glance  across  the  stream, 
which,  perhaps,  gave  the  lady  cou- 
rage to  say,  ^  You  look  so  comfort- 
able there  I  should  like  to  join  you, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave.' 

Of  course  both  Gaunt  and  I  were 
eager  in  our  invitations  (men  liko 
fnuik  women,  you  know,  on  a  hot 
morning),  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed our  embarrassment  as  to 
how  she  could  effect  it,  imless  she 
made  a  considerable  circuit  to  the 
rustic  bridge. 

My  lady  laughed,  and  said, '  Oh ! 
don't  mind  that.' 

At  a  little  distance  firom  where 
we  were  sitting  the  stream  suddenly 
narrowed,  and  the  banks,  steeper 
than  elsewhere,  and  overgrown  with 
brambles,  bushes,  and  brooms,  over- 
hung a  very  rushing,  iouny  yard 
or  two  of  water. 

I  had  often  stood  and  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  a  leap 
across  this  spot;  but  the  difficulty 
of  descending  the  one  bank  low 
enough  to  bring  the  base  of  tibe 
other  within  springing  distance,  and 
the  swift  current'  of  the  stream  lying 
between  making  the  idea  of  a  cold 
bath  very  disagreeable  in  case  of  a 
slip,  I  had  always  been  contented 
with  assuring  myself  that  of  course 
I  could  do  it,  and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  try.  I  did  feel  consider- 
ably surprised,  then,  when  I  saw 
Mias  Owenson  walk  quietly  to  this 
spot,  and  begin  to  draw  her  dress 
securely  round  her  previous  to 
making  her  descent  among  the 
brooms  and  bushes. 

'  She's  going  to  jump !'  Gecile 
cried. 

Gaunt  raised  his  eye-glasa   '  The 
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deaoe  she  is!  Go  and  stop  her, 
Mark/  be  exclaimed/  for  heayen's 
sake!' 

I  did  dart  forward,  bat  I  was  too 
late;  when  I  airiyed  the  lady  bad 
abready  torn  her  way  through  the 
bushes,  three-fourths  down  the 
bank,  and  now  stood  firmly  poised 
on  a  ledge  of  clear  gronnd,  eyeing 
the  distance,  and  preparing  to  make 
the  spring  that  should  bring  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sparkling, 
rushing  water. 

'  Don'tr  I  cried  from  the  top  of 
the  bank;  'pray  don't!' 

'  Oh,  go  away!  you  make  me 
nervous,'  she  replied,  looking  up, 
with  her  audacious  eyes  sparklinjg 
as  brightly  as  the  stream.  X  was  so 
alarmed  at  her  position  that  my 
eloquence  failed  me;  I  could  only 
reiterate, 'Don't!  pray  stop!' 

It  was  no  use;  with  st^uly  hand 
she  cleared  her  dress  from  eyery 
entanglement,  drew  it  tightly  xound 
her,  and  then  gaye  a  bold  spring. 
The  shrubs  and  bushes  preyented 
me  from  seeing  if  she  had  arriyed 
at  her  destination  below,  and  for  an 
instant  I  stood  listening  intently  for 
some  signs  that  she  was  safe.  I 
was  lookuig  oyer,  leardng  against  a 
young  tree,  gettmg  eyery  moment 
more  anxious  at  neither  seeing  nor 
hearing  anything,  when  I  heard  a 
laugh  at  my  elbow,  and,  turning, 
there  stood  the  lady,  as  elegant, 
calm,  and  unruffled  as  if  she  had 
just  passed  from  her  drawing-room, 
not  a  sign  of  that  leap  on  either 
herself  or  her  dress;  and  to  look  at 
her,  as  she  stood  laughing  in  the 
sun,  she  appeared  a  yery  unlikely 
person  to  attempt  or  think  of  such 
a  thing. 

I  started.  '  Be  thankful  you  are 
isafe!'  I  exclaimed. 

*  What  a  fuss  you  make  about  a 
trifle,'  she  replied.  'Strong  limbs 
and  good  neryes  were  all  ti^at  was 
necessary  to  insure  my  safety;  and 
those  I  had,  I  knew.' 

I  was  silent  I  don't  like  mascu- 
line women,  and,  the  danger  oyer, 
1  was  very  ready  to  criticise  the 
good  taste  of  my  companion  for 
thus  exhibiting  her  strong  limbs 
and  nerves. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment, 
then,  turning  away,  began  whip- 


ping the  blossoms  off  an  unfortu- 
nate ,bush  growing  close  by  with  a 
-vigour  that  witnessed  to  her  strengtii 
of  muscle  at  any  rate. 

'  Ah !'  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
'  how  well  I  can  read  your  thoughts ! 
It  was  shockingly  unladylike,  wasn't 
it?  Well,  never  mind,  let  us  j<nn 
your  Mend.    I  want  to  learn  ang- 

There  was  something  in  her  man- 
ner that  quite  disturbed  my  usual 
equanimity  and  self-possession.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  say  to  her  Tery 

rod  reading  of  my  thoughts,  and 
was  more  perplexed  by  feeling 
that  she  cared  very  little  for  my 
unflattering  opinion  of  her. 

'  They  must  have  seen  you  make 
the  leap/  I  said,  as  we  walked 
slowly  side  by  side  towards  the 
couple  under  the  oak  trees.  '  My 
friend  is  one  of  those  who  think  as 
highly  of  such  feats  of  strength  as 
yourself/ 

'  We  shall  sympathize,  then/  she 
answered  shortiy. 

Gaunt  came  to  meet  us,  and  was 
profase  in  his  •compliments  at  the 
lady's  agilily.  He  had  witnessed 
the  whole  proceeding.  Then,  throw- 
ing his  plaid  on  the  ground,  he  be- 
gan arranging  a  seat  for  her;  and 
she  took  possession  of  it  with  a 
graceful  abandon,  and  lounged  ihero 
beside  him  as  if  they  were  acquaint- 
ances of  years'  standing. 

For  myself,  I  walked  away  to  a 
short  distence,  where  I  fftncied  the 
fishing  would  be  better. 

I  could  hear  their  voices  distinctly 
— ^almost  distinguish  ihe  words  they 
spoke.  Gaunf s  laugh  came  often* 
hers  at  rarer  intervals,  but  in  con- 
cert with  his,  and  then  it  sounded 
clear  and  ringing,  music  even  in 
my  criticizing  ear.  Gecile's  tones 
mingled  now  and  then  with  theins, 
but  they  soon  ceased;  and  when 
I  turned  once  to  look  at  the  group, 
I  noticed  that  she  had  quitted  her 
perch,  and,  like  myself,  was  seeking 
her  fish  at  a  litUe  distance. 

Directiy  she  caught  my  eye  she 
drew  in  her  line,  gathered  up  her 
apparatus,  and  came  slowly  towards 
me. 

'  WeU,  Cecile/ 1  said,  as  she  stood 
silentiy  beside  me, '  why  have  yon 
left  the  lady?   Don't  you  like  her?' 
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'  No/  she  aoBwered  qtdokly  and 
emphatically; 'not  at  all.  Do  yon^ 
Mark?' 

'  She's  Tery  handflome,  Gecile/  I 
xepUed,  hedtatingly. 

*  So  is  Unole  Qaitnt/  said  the 
child,  taming  and  looking  at  them 
both. 


I  don't  know  why,  but  Gedle's 
very  inconsequent  remark  gave  me  a 
stnmge  qualm.  I  turned  and  looked. 
They  were  not  regarding  us.  Gaunt 
was  fixing  her  fishing-rod,  and  she 
was  assisting  him,  her  creamy  fin- 
gers almost  touching  his,  I  could 
see ;  and  they  were  both  laughing. 


*A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago/  I 
ihought,  '  they  were  perfect  stran- 
gersl  What  is  all  this?'  Then, 
with  a  very  impatient  'Tut,'  I 
turned  away.   What  was  it  to  me? 

'  Don't  fish  any  more — let  us  go 
and  hunt  birds'  nests  in  the  wood, 
Mark,'  said  Gecile,  softly.  'It  will 
be  so  cool  under  the  trees.' 

I  could  not  resist  her;  so,  throw- 
ing down  my  rod,  I  took  Gedle's 
willing  little  hand  and  we  went 


rambling  together 
shady  wood. 


into  the  dark 


GHAPTEB  YJSL 

MABGABET  OWENSON. 

Margaret  Owenson  was  indeed  a 
puzzle,  and  one  Hiat,  as  day  by  day 
our  acquaintance  ripened  into  inti- 
macy, became  more  intricate,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  interesting. 

A  young,  8ii]^;u]arly  handsome 
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aad  acoompliabsd  woman  living 
alone  in  her  strasge  house,  with 
strange  servants,  with-  habito  and 
wajs  that  bespoke  a  long  residenoe 
— if  not  birth  in  a  foreign  land — 
would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  on-looker : 
strange  and  out-of-the-way,  bow- 
ever,  as  her  mere  outward  habits 
.  were,  they  were  as  nothing  to  her 
strange  bizarre  character. 

Like  a  kaleidoscope  that  never 
presents  the  same  picture,  and  almost 
fatigues  the  eye  with  its  perpetual 
change,  she  seemed  to  take  a  do- 
light  in  presenting  herself  ever 
under  some  new  phase  to  the  gaze 
of  those  around  her ;  and  as  if  not 
content  with  that  means  of  renderiaip 
herself  incomprehensible  and 
tcrious,  she  most  carefully  cone 
all  the  details  of  her  previous  I 
and  all  her  schemes  for  the  fiiture^ 
I  never  encountered  a  youagj  person 
who  seemed  to  confine  henelf  so 
mysteriously  t»  the  prennt— as  to 
have  apparently  severed  every  ti» 
tliat  interested  her  in  ttie  post  ami 
every  expeduMy  that  might  connesi 
her  with  the  firtiure.  With  a  free- 
dom that  mqiikt  have  subjected  hmt 
to  consideaable  criticism,  if  thew 
had  been  neighlwurs  to  criticize, 
she  threw  her  bouse  open  to  us, 
visited  us  in  return  and  Joined  us  in 
walks,  drives,  and  rides,  with  as 
complete  an  ignoring  of  the  usual 
restrictions  imposed  on  girls  of  her 
age  and  in  her  position,  as  if  such 
had  never  existed. 

Yet,  with  all  tills  contempt  for 
outward  convenance,  her  manual^ 
language,  and  bearing  could  luam 
borne  the  eye  of  the  sefewet 
moralist.  Frank  she  was  always — 
audacious  occasionally— bold  often 
— but  loose  or  coarse  never. 

The  same  contradiction  was  appa- 
rent in  her  edncati<»i.  She  sang,  as 
I  said  before,  like  a  '  prima  donna,' 
drew  caricatures  and  painted  with 
considerable  skill ;  but  beyond  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling,  there  her 
accomplishments  ended.  She  was 
fearfully  ignorant  of  even  the  ele- 
ments of  what  other  women  know 
well ;  but  tlien  a  little  wild  reading, 
and  a  mass  of  newspaper  literature 
in  the  possession  of  a  naturally 
clean^hted,  acute  mind,  became  a 


floaroe  of  wealth  from  whidi  she 
dzew  sufficient  to  render  her  eon- 
yersation  sharp,  sensible,  and,  by  its 
very  wants,  quaintly  originaL 

Men  in  our  position  weie  not 
likely  to  quarsel  with  %  young 
woman  for  beiDg  what  onr  laiullady 
once  called  '  un particular,  very  nn- 
particular,  sir ;'  and  we  accepted  as 
frankly  as  they  were  given  her  invi- 
tations to  pass  the  evenings  at  the 
cottage,  to  listen  to  her  mnsic,  to 
join  her  in  her  walks,  or  to  take  her 
out  in  our  chaise.  Poor  Gecile  I  her 
comfort  was  not  so  rigidly  consulted 
on  those  occasions  as  formerly,  and 
E%e  was  obliged  to  conceal  her  dis- 
like M  best  she  could,  sitting  on  a 
fiteoj  aftaqr  lady's  feet,  in  the  bottom 
«f  tb»  flHVttge.  How  the  child 
l»  bttta  the  ladyl  I  was 
«ri  J9ik  almost  pained  to 
Mr,  ae  day  by  day  the  inti- 

reen  IVIargaret  and  Gaunt 

I  have  seen  her  come 

la  the  drawing-room,  with 

•tealtfainasa  in  the  ddskof 

ler  evesiiig,  and  then  as 

aa  sbe  always  did  see, 

lounging  by  the  piano 

TJMiiyaret  Oweuson  sat  some- 

jing,  but  more  often 
Making  believe  to  play,  while  she 
carried  on  a  low-toned  conversation 
with  Dick, — or  Gaunt  bending  over 
her,  as  if  in  an  energetic  humour, 
aho  dashed  off  spirited  little  draw- 
ings of  himself;  or  as  perhaps  she 
would  catch  sight  of  them  in  the 
conservatory  arranging  the  plants 
(for  aiy  lady  was  a  fidget  and  ^ways 
altaBOig  aad  re-altering  her  arrange- 
BiOBta) ;  or  about  some  other  work, 
far  enough  to  be  out  of  my  hearing  as 
I  sat,  perhaps  about  as  much  satisfied 
as  Cecile,  smoking  my  cigar  alone ; 
as  she  saw  one  or  the  other  of  these 
scenes,  a  look  of  intense  trouble 
would  come  into  the  child's  face, 
/ind  when  the  opportunity  came  how 
vindictive  she  was !  I  could  acoonnt 
for  her  strong  dislike  to  Misa  Owqb- 
son,  knowing  her  jealous  fondnflBaof 
Gaunt;  but  the  disfavoor  with 
which,  in  spite  of  herself,  Mias 
Owenson  could  not  hide  firom  my 
eyes,  she  regarded  her  tiny  rival* 
was  more  puzzling.  To  imagine 
her  jealous  of  a  mere  chikl,  to  whiHO, 
besides,  Gaunt  now  showed  na  vezy 
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strong  a&ctioxi,  would  baye  been 
ridicoloufi ;  yet  I  notieed  she  listened 
with  eager  attention  to  the  sbghteet 
remark  Gaunt  addressed  to  his  littie 
niecse,  aod  watebed  wi^  a  kind  of 
&Boinated  gaze  his  most  trlTial  action 
when  it  conoeraed  her. 

At  the  *commenoement  of  oar 
-visits  to  the  cottage,  she  had  at- 
tempted to  court  decile's  friendship 
by  caresses,  gifts  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  or.  other  articles  of  Talne  in 
most  children's  eyes;  bnt  her  ad- 
Tanoes  had  been  so  decidedly  re- 
pulsed by  the  young  lady,  her  gifts 
declined,  or,  if  accepted,  carelessly 
destroyed  under  her  eyes,  her 
caresses  unnoticed  or  eren  avoided, 
that  she  soon  gave  up  her  attempts, 
and,  I  saw,  de^ed  to  look  at  Gecile 
in  the  li^t  of  a  necessary  nui- 
sance. 

One  eyening,  after  Qaunt  had  left; 
us  for  a  few  m(»nents  to  take  the 
child  hack  to  the  inn,  I  could  not 
help  saying,  'Why  do  you  dislike 
little  Cecile  so.  Miss  Owenson?' 

We  were  siting  in  the  twUight, 
she  by  the  window,  watching  the 
jetreatizig  figure  of  Bichard  Gaant> 
I  lounging  comfortably  on  her  set- 
tee. 
She  tuned  i^barply  roumd. 
'Didike  her!  what!  do  you  think 
I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  entertain 
siu^  a  strong  sentiment  as  dislike 
finr  a  baby  of  that  age  ?' 

'  I  don't  thiidc  you  are  a  fool,'  I 
x^>iied ;  *  but  I  do  think  you  dislike 
poor  little  Cecile.' 

'Think  what  you  choose—it  is 
too  fttiguing  to  ccmtrsdiet  you; 
only,  I'll  thoffik  you  not  to  put  such 
a  silly  idea  ettfaer  in  the  child's  head 
or  her  uncle's,'  was  the  lady's  an- 
swer, in  a  voice  that  contrasted 
stzaogely  with  the  gay,  pleasant  tones 
she  had  been  addressing  to  us  all  the 
orening. 

'Don't  be  under  any  alarm,'  I 
zepliod  carelessly ;  <  I  seldom  trouble 
myself  with  setting  before  my  Mends 
disagreeable  truths.' 

'Ton  are  right;  nothing  is  more 
foolish,' she  said  drily;  then,  turn- 
ing away,  she  went  to  the  piano  and 
liegan  playing  and  singing  a  n<»6y 
Italusaong. 

I  smoked  on.  From  the  eom- 
luanoeDient  of  our  acquaintance,  I 


had  been  accustomed  to  be  treated 
by,  and  to  treat  my  Mr  eccentric 
friend  in  a  very  off-hand  manner. 

The  day  she  had  joined  us  so  un- 
ceremoniously whilst  fishing  in  the 
boundary  stream,  I  had  learned  at  a 
glance  that  to  cope  with  such  a 
character  I  must  meet  her  on  h^ 
own  grounds,  and  fight  her  with  her 
own  weapons,  or  else  submit  unto 
her,  which  I  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  do. 

With  Gaunt  it  was  different  Ho 
had  the  happy  artof  making  love  to 
women  in  such  a  manner  that, 
whilst  submitting  to  them,  ho 
always  remained  master ;  besides, 
his  love-making  was  of  that  pleasant, 
light  description — ^here  to-day,  there 
to-morrow,  back  again  the  day  after, 
and  so  on---dtrectly  Margaret  Owen- 
son's  eccentricities  become  tiresome 
he  would  save  himself  in  flight,  I 
knew. 

I  was  lying  very  comfortably,  not 
at  all  disturbed  by  the  evident  irri- 
tation which  was  venting  itself  in 
that  noisy,  passionate  song,  when  it 
suddenly  stopped,  and  she  began 
wailing  more  than  singing  the  most 

§laintive  littie  air  I  ever  heard, 
'he  words,  almost  whispered,  sound- 
ed like  an  Indian  dialect  of  which  I 
knew  a  little,  and  they  came  breathed 
almost  lovingly  from  her  lips,  with 
a  pathos  that  one  can  only  throw 
over  a  feimiliar  tongue. 

When  she  had .  finished  she  came 
and  stood  beside  me,  with  her  usual 
freedom: — 

'  Do  you  know  that  I  have  never 

Bung  that  since  I   left   my ' 

Gaunf  s  figure  darkened  the  vnndow 
at  that  instant,  and  she  paused. 
'Did  he  hear,  do  you  think?' she 
half  muttered,  and  then,  not  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  went  to  meet 
him. 

Gaunt  replied  to  her  question 
himself  by  asking  immediately 
'Where  she  had  learnt  that  Hindoo 
air?' 

Margaret,  as  if  scarcely  noticing 
that  he  spoke,  uttered  a  careless 
*  What?'  and  turned  away  to  give  a 
rather  lengthy  order  to  the  ladian 
who  happened  to  enter  the  room  at 
the  moment,  and  then,  as  he  quitted 
it,  she  also  left  by  another  door, 
with  the  &ee  afamptness  to  which 
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we  were  now  too  aoeastomed  to 
question  its  politeness. 

When  she  retomed,  snpper  was 
on  the  table,  and  we  sat  down  to  it, 
ItSajmaet,  I  fmcied,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  emhanrassment  However, 
we  talked  as  usual,  ate  and  diank 
with  our  usual  gusto,  and  if  the 
lady  of  the  cottajge  had  any  dis- 
quietude»  she  oertainly  concealed  it 
well  under  more  than  her  wonted 
gaiety  and  wit. 

After  supper  she  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  her  ordinary  habit,  sit  down 
to  the  piano.  She  complained  of 
the  heat  and  nropoeed  going  into 
the  garden,  and  then,  whui  we  were 
there,  my  lady  was  00  restless  and 
fidgety  that  we  thought  it  best  to 
take  ourselyee  o£f. 

She  did  not  press  us  to  remain, 
neither  did  she  accompany  us,  as 
usual,  to  the  end  of  me  garden; 
but,  like  an  impatient  child,  no 
sooner  were  the  simple  words '  Good 
night '  pronounced,  tnan  she  bounded 
into  the  house,  and  when  we  reached 
the  stream,  the  light  shinii^  from 
her  bedroom  window  showed  that  piy 
lady  was  ahready  following  Gaunf  s 
advice  to  go  to  bed  immediately. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AK  ABH  WITH  A  GOLDEN  BSAGELET. 

It  was  a  pouring  September  day. 
We  met  each  other  with  impreca- 
tions against  the  weather,  ezclama- 
tioDS  of  disgust  at  everything,  and 
with  every  sign  of  anger,  disappoint- 
ment, and  bad  temper. 

We  had  planned  a  particularly 
agreeable  excursion  for  uiat  day. 

'  Confoundedly  provoking !'  Gaunt 
exclaimed,  as  he  watehed  the  pour- 
ing down  of  the  rain  on  the  climbing 
roses,  on  the  already  drenched 
flowerbeds,  on  the  gravel  walks,  on 
everythiQg  and  anything.  'Patter, 
patter,  how  hopeless  that  sound  of 
rainisT 

I  sensibly  arranged  myself  with 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  left  Dick 
to  his  groans  and  smoke. 

After  writing  a  very  good  article 
and  a  capital  critique  for  the—, 
which,  1  solemnly  declare,  owed 
their  piquancy  to  my  own  wit,  and 
not,  as  Gttunt  ill-naturedly  declared, 
to  that  little  meteorological  dieap- 


pomtment,  I  felt  re&eshed  and  my 
nerves  invigorated,  and,  as  a  light 
recreation,  I  determined  to  go  and 
have  a  ride. 

I  can't  say  much  for  the  hones 
that  mine  host  took  such  a  pride  in. 
They  were  skinny  and  bony,  and 
did  little  credit  to  either  their 
parente,  supposing  they  were  as 
respectebly  connected  as  their  nos- 
sessor  declared  them,  or  to  weir 
diet  There  was  a  nag,  liowever, 
which  went  tolerably  well,  and  him 
I  mounted  injspiteof  the  still  Ming 
rain. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  pji. 
and  I  calculated  I  should  have  time 
to  ride  to  Q ,  deposit  my  de- 
spatches in  the  poist,  and  return  in 
time  not  to  aggravate  J>ki^B  laspi- 
ness  by  keeping  him  waiting  for 
dinner. 

With  my  waterproof  coat  on  my 
shoulders,  my  legs  similarlv  en- 
cased, and  mounted  on  my  vrhitey- 
brown  nag,I  flatter  myself  I  madea 
peculiar  if  not  an  elegant  appeaiance, 
and  one  admirably  suited  to  the 
wet,  narrow  coun^  road,  vrith  its 
overhanging  dripping  trees,  if  not  to 
Botton  Bow. 

It  was  not  unpleasant  to  ride 
quietly  alon^— the  damp  earth  sent 
up  a  refreshing  smell— the  country 
all  around  looked  brightly  gxeen, 
and,  to  a  poetical  ear,  the  chi^nngB 
of  birds  in  the  neighbouring  copses, 
the  only  sounds  breaking  on  the 
stillness,  might  have  been  poetically 
suggestive. 

I  am  notof  a  poetical  disposition; 
but  the  scene,  combmed  with  the 
quiet,  rather  sleepy  motion  of  the 
horse,  made  me  meditative,  and  I 
mused' so  deeply  that  I  paid  no 
attention  to  where  I  was  going  or 
the  distance  I  had  already  gems. 

The  nag  jogged  on,  neilner  turn- 
ing to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
apparentiy  welT  accustomed  to  Ibllow 
that  road ;  and  when  I  roused  up  I 
discovered,  to  my  discomfiture,  that 
I  must  certainly  have  passed  the 
turning  that  lead  into  the  Ii— - 
road. 

Pulling  up  my  horse  and  kxddng 
round,  I  saw  a  lane  on  my  left, 
which,  according  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  locale,  ought  to  lead  me  by 
a  short  cut  to  the  town  of  lr~ — ^1 
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80  iovardfl  thia  lane  I  tamed  the 
luig'shead. 

It  iros  a  yery  damp  ride  down 
that  nanow  lane.  The  treea  on 
either  aide  hung  low,  bowing  to 
each  other  acrofla  the  path,  and  aa  I 
paaaed  along,  I  drew  on  myself  a 
perpetual  shower-bath  from  the 
drenolied  leayes. 

My  macintosh  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered this  a  very  sl^t  annoyance, 
and  so  it  did,  so  fiur  as  my  shoulders 
-were  ooncemed;  but  the  said  gar- 
ments belonging  to  Qaunt,  whose 
proportions  are  not  so  elegant  as 
ZDine,  fitted  me  very  loosely  about 
the  neck,  and  there  the  raindrops 
found  easy  entranca 

Perhaps  you,  my  dear  reader, 
know  the  feeling  of  little  rills  from 
your  hat  trickling  down  your  back 
between  the  skm  and  shiri  Tou 
Imow,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  steaming  that  the  rain  and 
exercise  combined  produce.  It  is 
disagreeable,  is  it  not? 

That  ride  gaTo  me  a  very  good 
taste  of  the  water-cure,  and  it  was 
not  a  honne  houche, 

1  jog»ed  on,  thankful  to  reach,  as 

I  thought,  the  L road,  and  then 

pottmg  the  nag  to  a  sharp  canter, 
xode  away  for  a  mile  or  two. 

In  nnte  of  sharp  cantering,  how- 
eTer,  tne  road  still  refused  to  assume 
ft  ^miliar  appearance,  although  from 
the  distance  I  had  come,  I  feLt  sure 
Lr- —  ought  not  to  be  iiur  off. 

I  began  to  have  misgiTings  con- 
cerning that  short  cut 

The  road  was  undulating;  just 
before  me  it  rose  considerably,  sol 
detennined  to  ride  up  to  the  highest 
part,  and  there  try  and  make  out 
the  country. 

This  I  did,  but  no  signs  of  L 

appeared.  As  I  looked  carefhlly 
around  I  caught  sight  of  a  small 
ootta^,  the  only  habitation  "risible, 
atandmg  almost  buried  among  the 
trees  at  the  comer  of  a  lane  which 
led  away  from  the  road  on  my 
xighl 

'I  may  perhaps  get  some  in- 
formatian  as  to  wnere  I  am,  at  any 
xate,'  I  thought;  and  with  these 
hopes  I  pushed  on  down  the  road 
and  soon  reached  the  cottage. 

A  little  green  paling,  enclosing  a 
email  garden^  separated  the  dwellmg 


from  the  path,  and  a  large  willow, 
standing  in  front,  drooped  its 
branches  so  thickly  as  almost  to 
hide  it  from  Tiew. 

As  I  came  slowly  along,  before  I 
could  see  or  be  seen  by  any  one  in 
the  cottage,  the  sound  of  voices 
coming  from  an  evidently  open 
window  attracted  my  attention. 

I  could  not,  at  first,  catch  the 
words  spoken,  but  a  laug^,  low,  long, 
and  merry,  followed  by  a  loud  '  No, 
no,  Geo£Qrie^— Geof  I'  startled  me.  I 
could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the 
laugh  and  voice  of  Margaret  Owen- 
son.  I  advanced,  and  bending  down, 
tried  to  peep  through  the  screen  of 
willow  branches  into  the  house. 
All  that  I  could  see  was  a  portion 
of  a  creamy-skinned  arm  leaning 
against  the  window-sill;  but  on 
that  arm  was  a  band  of  gold  that  I 
knew  well,  and  as  it  was  suddenly 
moved  and  a  hand  came  in  sight, 
clasping  some  baby-looking  fingers, 
on  that  fiur  hand  were  rings,  rings 
I  knew  well  also. 

I  was  just  about  to  exclaim,  'Miss 
Owenson,'  when  the  arm  and  hand 
disappeared  with  a  quick  move- 
ment; the  window  was  closed  softly 
and  swiftly,  and  I  heard  a  Mai  cry 
as  of  a  child  quickly  hushed.  I  felt 
considerably  puzzled.  What  could 
Margaret  Owenson  be  doing  there  ? 
Had  she  seen  me?  And  had  she 
disappeared  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
mef 

I  entered  the  garden  and  knocked 
at  the  cottage  door. 

A  young  woman  dressed  more 
like  a  respectable  servant  than  a 
peasant  opened  it  slightly,  not  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  me  to  see  into 
the  interior,  and  asked  me  rather 
abruptly  what  I  wanted. 

I  told  her  I  had  lost  my  way,  and 
would  be  obliged  if  she  would  direct 
metoL . 

She  seemed  a  little  embarrassed 
at  my  question.  She  evidentlv  did 
not  Imow  how  to  answer  it,  and  was 
unwilling  to  quit  her  post  to  get 
the  necessary  information.  WMle 
she  hesitated,  a  child  impatiently 
began  to  scream.  There  was  a 
struggle  within—a  voice  said  in  a 
suppressed  tone— Hush ! 

'  L lies  further  down  the  road,' 

the  young  woman  said  firmly,  after 
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giTing  a  hasiy  look  over  her  fihonlder, 
and  then,  without  further  ado,  she 
slammed  the  door  in  mf  face.  '  Po- 
lite/ I  half  ejaculated  as  I  tamed 
away  and  went  octt  of  the  gate. 
'  Margaret  Owenson  can't  be  fisr 
qS.' 

At  the  moment  I  heard  a  SCTeam, 
and  looking  round,  I  peroei^ed  a 
^Id  attempting  to  mc^e  its  way 
oat  of  a  side  kiod  of  half  door,  half 
window.  One  ahort  leg  was  oyeor 
the  sill,  and  a  early  head,  that, 
in  spite  of  its  baby  proportkms,  was 
remarkably  iisur  aiKi  haodsome,  was 
straggliDg  to  foUow  it,  when  two 
braceieted  arms  caught  the  little 
fellow  in  a  strong  determined  grasp 
and  almost  tore  him  away. 

'  Margaret  Owenson  as  I'm  alive,' 
I  muttered,  and  conquering  the  in<- 
clination  to  go  back  and  make  my- 
self sore  of  the  &ct,  remembering 
the  peouliarity  of  my  lady's  dispod- 
tton,  I  quietly  remounted  my  horse 
and  trusted  to  my  own  wits  to  re- 
find  my  way. 

Fortunately,  I  met  a  fiinner  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  and 
he  put  me  on  the  idght  track.  What 
with  jogging,  sharp  cantering,  and 
short  cuts,  I  was  nearly  dght  miles 
distant  from  Hazledean.  What  was 
Margaret  Owenson  doing  in  that 
Boliiary  cottage  eight  miles  from 
home? 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Dick  had  dined  and  gone  out,  when 
I  reached  the  inn. 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  Ceciie 
told  me,  dolef ally,  that  Unde  Gaont 
had  gone  out  early  in  the  afternoon, 
but  had  soon  retamed  and  dofie 
nothing  but  onoke  till  dinner,  ^le 
thought  he  was  at  the  cottage  now ; 
she  supposed  he  was,  as  he  always 
did  go  there;  and  she  ropposed  I 
was  going  too,  wasn't  I? 

I  glanced  up  at  the  ruefdl  fiaoe  of 
the  child,  as  she  sat  the  picture  of 
despondency  almost  buried  in  Dick's 
arm-chair.  '  Oecile,'  I  said,  gravely, 
'  don't  you  know  it^s  wicked  to  dia- 
like  any  one  ?' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  answered  decile, 
dolef  ally ;  '  I  do  hate  Miss  Owenson, 
and  if  s  no  use.' 

*  And  why  do  you  hate  her?'  I 
asked.  '  You  have  no  cause.  She 
is  not  unkind  to  you.' 


Oecile  began  nibbling  her  deli- 
cate little  nails,  and  did  not  r^ly. 

I  should  have  watched  tlue  jealous 
little  rival,  with  great  amnaemeut, 
had  I  not  seen  that  big  tears  were 
bcimming  over  the  dark  etyea  and 
falling  on  the  little  clenched  hands 
in  slow  droppings.  I  was  concerned 
but;  puzzled,  for  Oecile  was  not  a 
oung  person  to  be  soothed  with 


I  rose  and  began  annuiging  my 
neckcloth  at  the  glass,  casting  mean- 
while furtive  glances  at  the  arm- 
chair. Oecile  would  not  look  up, 
would  not  be  consoled  in  any  man- 
ner—the tears  dropped  on  slowly 
and  constantly  till  the  white  fingers 
were  quite  bathed. 

'  Oecile,'  I  said  softly,  *  are  you 
coming  with  me'?^  She  looked  up 
—then,  if  *  lo<dc8  could  kill,  I  had 
not  lived,'  and  bounding  from  her 
chair  marched  out  of  the  room  with 
the  air  of  an  offended  queen. 

Since  we  had  become  so  fnendly 
with  our  neighbour  of  the  cottage, 
Gaunt  and  I  had  oonatracted  a  ros- 
tic  kind  of  bridge  across  the  boun- 
dary stream  by  throwing  a  couple 
of  planks  across  from  ht£k  to  bank. 

It  was  rather  a  nervoos  paasage 
to  ordinary  individuals;  but  Gaunt 
and  myself  soon  became  aoeostomed 
to  it ;  and  as  to  my  lady,  after  ao 
unceramoniously  leaping  across  the 
stream,  it  was  not  likely  she  woold 
hesitate  at  the  planks. 

I  saontared  quietly  towvcds  the 
cottage,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
bridge,  I  confess  I  stood  £c>r  some 
instants  pondering  whethear  it  would 
not  be  more  prudent  that  ni^t,  to 
go  round  by  the  road.  Tbe  rain 
that  had  been  falling  heavily  for 
the  last .  twenty-four  hour%  had 
swelled  tiie  stveam  conaiderabl/;  and 
as  it  rushed,  brown,  babbling,  and 
very  swiftly  below,  I  stood  looking 
down  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  a 
false  step  on  the  n&now  pknfc. 

I  watched  the  rushing  water  till 
the  very  sound  made  me  feel  giddy, 
and  then  very  prudently,  I  turned 
and  went  round  by  the  road. 

Margaret  and  Gaunt  were  pli^iiig 
chess.  Miss  Owenson  was  a  veiy 
skilful  player,  and  Bick  had  no  ob- 
jection to  allow  her  to  beat  him  game 
after  game,  while  it  enabled  him  to 
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carry  or  ftoee  pteasant,  low-toned 

As  I  enterod,  MiirgaTet  merelj 
ghneed  up,  lifbmg  her  hand  M  the 
same  tiine,  tts  if  entreating  me  not 
to  flpeak,  then  taming  back  1o  the 
board  she  appeared  absorbed  in  her 


move.  I  took  my  stand  behind 
Gftimt,  and  watoh^  the  game.  I 
annoyed  her  I  think,  for  onoe  she 
looked  up  impatiently,  and  then 
leaning  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
shaded  her  &ee  with  her  hand,  and 
so  hid  it  from  my  view. 


Margaret  had  the  most  beanlalallj 
rounded  arm  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  loose  koe  sleeve  and  broad  band 
of  gold  showed  it  off  to  perfection. 
I  gazed  at  it  Sacfa  an  aim  and 
l>raeelet  were  leeognisable  any- 
where. 

'Checkmate— ehedanatel'  Gannt 
at  length  said  triumphantly.  (He 
seldom  won.) 

MiBS  Owenson  pushed  the  board 
from  her  and  rose  up  half  pettishly. 

'  You  lost  me  the  game  I'  she  said, 
turning  sharply  on  me.  '  Your  en- 
trance spoilt  the  most  splendid  ma- 
noeuvre I  was  just  about  to  make.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  I  came,'  I  said 
calmly.  *  Accept  my  profound  apo- 
Ic^es ;'  then  suddeidy  assuming,  in 
my  turn,  the  ofifensive,  I  exclaimed, 
'  But  I  have  also  a  little  complaint 


to  bring  against  you.  Why  were 
you  so  omel  this  afternoon  when, 
in  my  distress,  I  came  to  the  cot- 
tage, as  to  hare  the  door  slammed 
in  my  &oe?' 

She  threw  into  her  countenance 
a  look  of  the  greatest  bewilderment, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  noticed  the 
slight  colour  in  her  cheeks  deep- 
ened visibly. 

'What  are  you  talking  of?  I 
ordered  the  door  to  be  slammed  in 
your  face  1'  Then  suddenly  laying 
her  hand  on  the  bell,  she  gave  an 
angry  peal.  Before  I  could  utter  a 
word,  the  Indian  appeared. 

'  You  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Gaunt 
who  called  this  afternoon,'  she  ex- 
claimed to  the  servant,  and  point- 
ing to  Dick,  who  was  regarding  the 
scene  considerably  bewildered. 
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'  And  so  it  was/  Biohard  said.  '  I 
called  twice,  and  were  told  thatyoa 
were  ill.' 

The  Indian  stood  mute.  Margaret 
tamed  to  me — 

'What  do  you  mean  then?*  she 
exclaimed.  '  When/  she  added,  an- 
grily, to  the  serrant,  '  did  yon  slam 
tiie  door  in  Mr.  Owen's  &ce?' 

'Never/  Zemide  replied,  with  a 
glance  of  defiance  at  me. 

'Never/  I  repeated.  'You  con- 
duct the  proceedings  too  quickly, 
my  dear  Miss  Owenson/  I  added 
slowly,  and  with  a  sl^ht  touch  of 
sarcasm.  '  In  the  first  place,  I  did 
not  accuse  your  Indian  servant,  or 
indeed  any  servant  of  yours,  of  the 
offence— neither  did  I  allude  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage.  You  may  allow 
Zemide  to  retire.' 

Without  farther  bidding  the  In- 
dian disappeared. 

'Fray  go  a  little  foster/  Miss 
Owenson  said,  in  a  tone  that  she 
vainly  endeavoured  should  not  show 
her  ill-humour. 

'Were  you  not  in  a  little  solitary 
cottage  about  eight  miles  firom  here 

—not  fer  from   L ,   at  about 

half-past  five  o'clock  this  afkemoon  ?' 
I  asked  quickly  and  point-blank. 

'  A  little  cottager  Margaret  ex- 
claimed ;  then  tunung  with  a  forced 
laugh  to  Bichard,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Mr.  Gaunt,  your  friend  has  been 
dining  alone,  has  he  not?' 

Dick  laughed. 

'A  cottage/  I  continued,  'at  the 
comer  of  a  lane.  I  went  there  to 
ask  my  way  to  Hazledean,  and  a 
young  woman  after  answering  my 
question  very  uncivilly,  and  also 
wrongly,  baaged  the  door  in  my 
fiice.' 

'  And  what  on  earth  have  I  to  do 
with  that?'  laughed  the  lady.  '0, 
Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Owen !' 

'  Have  a  little  patience/ 1  began. 


'Impossible.  Enow  tint  all  the 
afternoon  I  have  been  lying  on  my 
bed  with  a  distracting  headache. 
You,  my  dear  Mr.  Owen,  must  have 
been  having  some  pleasant  littlead* 
venture,  and  afterwards  an  exoelleat 
bottle  of  wine  to  recruit  your 
strength,  which  has  confosed  your 
ideas.' 

Dick  laughed. 

Miss  Owenson  was  standing  close 
beside  me,  and  as  I  looked  up  in 
her  &ce,  I  was  ungallant  enougn  to 
feel  convinced  she  was  telling  any- 
thing but  the  truth. 

'  My  confrudon  of  ideas  th^  is 
owing  to  this/  I  exclaimed,  rising 
and  laving  my  hand  on  the  bracelet, 
'  and  wese/  touching  the  ringa 

To  my  surprise  her  fingers  closed 
roimd  mine  with  a  grasp  that  evi- 
dentiy  besought  silence. 

'  An  excellent  bottle  of  whie/  she 
laughed,  her  fingers  still  retaining 
their  grasp.  'Now  confess.'  And 
then  she  looked  up  into  my  &oe, 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  sud- 
denly to  chase  away  the  beautifdl 
lady  of  the  cottage,  and  transform 
her  into  the  impatient,  suffering 
woman  at  the  railway  station,  as  she 
had  stood  casting  that  daring,  caxe- 
lees  glance  round  on  the  oooapants 
of  the  waiting-room. 

'Well,  well — ^have  it  your  own 
way/  I  said ;  and  turning  round,  I 
met  Gaunt's  ^es  fixed  rawer  sternly 
on  us  both.  He  was  listening  in- 
tently to  what  we  said,  and  as  I 
dropped  Margaret's  hand,  I  saw  he 
noticed  it. 

After  that  he  leant  against  the 
window  which  was  partly  open, 
silently;  and  it  was  m  vain  that 
Margaret  Owenson  seated  herself 
at  the  piano  and  asked  him,  with 
her  glowing  smile,  what  she  should 
play,  hoping  to  draw  him  to  his 
accustomed  place. 
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'  Xunc  nemoFR  in^^ti  rento  nunc  litora  plangunt. 


THE  March  wind  sweeps  amid  the  pines. 
While  throngh  the  dark  plantation  where 
The  larch  bonghs  qniver  in  the  air 
A  fitfol  ray  of  sunlight  shines. 

n. 

The  March  wind  blows  across  the  sea. 

And  throngh  the  pine  trees  o'er  mj  head 
Its  voice  is  as  the  voices  dead. 

What  are  the  words  it  speaks  to  me  ? 

m. 

Hard  to  define:  for  as  it  sweeps 

Throngh  the  thick  branches  on  its  way. 
The  echoes  quickened  by  its 'sway 

Are  heard  by  me  as  one  who  sleeps. 

nr. 

Heard  as  the  memories  that  wake 

From  their  long  rest  when  in  an  hour, 
Least  marked  we  find  a  faded  flower. 

And  straightway  all  the  fetters  break 


That  bound  the  past  in  silence.    So 

Floats  back  the  soul  upon  that  stream 
Whose  current  passes  as  a  dream. 

Whose  waters  all  so  stilly  flow. 

71. 

The  wild  March  wind  smites  on  my  &ce 

With  stinging  strength ;  and  yet  the  past 
Bises  so  surely  and  so  fast 

That  I  scarce  feel  it  for  a  space. 

vn. 

What  says  the  March  wind  ?    Does  it  speak 
Of  its  work  done  a  year  agone, 
When  eyes  that  erst  so  sweetly  shone 

With  love's  light  darkened  as  the  weak 

vm. 

Last  sigh  of  life  was  swept  away. 

By  the  cold  March  blast  which  had  beea 
lAden  with  arctic  chills  all  keen. 

Sealing  her  doom  ere  break  of  day  ? 

EL 

In  vain,  in  vain  the  sunny  South, 
In  vain  the  work  of  love  and  care, 
Though  love  grew  maddened  with  despair, 

To  touch  with  life  the  rosebud  mouth. 
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z. 

What  says  the  March  vr'wd  ?    Does  it  tell 
Of  that  night  when  the  truest  friend 
Met  in  the  wrecked  mail-boat  his  end. 

And  in  the  March  gale  heard  his  knell  ? 


Or  shall  I  deem  a  higher  strain 

Is  uttered  by  the  March  wind's  Toice  ? 
]^erhaps  it  were  the  better  choios 

To  hear  in  it  no  sounds  of  pain : 

xn. 
But  to  belioTe  its  echoes  bring 

Promise  of  fragrant  wealtii  of  flowers ; 

Token  of  Tiolet-perfiuned  hours 
And  snowdrop-coroneted  spring ; 

xin. 
And  hope  and  peace — ^the  happiness 

Which  each  from  his  own  heart  must  take. 

Which  hidden  lies  perchance  to  wake 
Beneath  calm  Nature's  loveliness. 

xjv. 
Better  and  truer.    Sweep  then,  breeze. 
Across  the  sombre  ausky  pines. 
Where  fitfully  the  sunlight  shines; 
Sweep  on— and  bring  such  thoughts  as  these. 

W.  R. 


>^ 


--^6^ 
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'  TE  Bois  mariee,  Monsieur.' 

fj  I  bowed  to  the  intelligenoe, 
and  just  lifted  my  eyebrows  to  show 
a  proper  amonnt  of  interest  in  it. 
In  my  own  mind  I  thought  it  rather 
strange  that  she  should  volunteer 
such  a  statement  to  me,  for  it  was 
only  eleven  minutes  since  I  had  first 
seen  her,  mid  not  seven  since  I  had 
first  spoken  to  her.  But  when  I 
looked  down  upon  her  slight  figure 
and  childish  features,  and  met  her 
fiearleas  open  eyes,  the  perfect 
VOL.  vn.— Na  XL. 


naivete  and  self-unconsciousness 
with  which  they  encountered  mine 
quite  disarmed  me. 

I  had  asked  her  to  dance  because, 
at  the  first  glance  round  the  room, 
I  had  settled  in  my  own  mind  that 
she  was  the  prettiest  girl  there,  not 
excepting  even  my  regular  flame,  Jen- 
nie Galton.  And  when  for  the  secood 
time  I  looked  down,  I  saw  that  I 
had  but  done  her  justice.  Her 
figure  was  small,  and,  if  anything, 
wanted  dignity,  but  it  was  made  up 
u 
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abundantly  by  the  unstudied  grace 
that  shone  in  every  movement  of 
her  body.  Her  walk  was  a  miracle 
of  ease  and  freedom.  Her  eyes 
were  of  soft  velvety  black,  lustrous, 
but  tender  too,  and  drooping,  and 
when  she  turned  them  upon  me, 
which  she  did  frankly  every  now 
and  then  in  a  kind  of  youthful  won- 
der, I  thought  I  saw  depths  of  pas- 
sion in  them  quite  unfathomable. 
She  had  a  pretty  little  graceful  ac- 
tion of  the  head,  which  she  moved 
froin  side  to  side,  resting  it  now  on 
one  dimpled  shoulder,  now  on  the 
other.  Jennie  Galton  afterwards 
told  me  that  it  was  to  assist  the 
play  of  her  eyes,  and  that  she 
hachi't  patience  with  her;  but  I 
thought  showed  a  simplicity  quite 
delicious. 

'  Je  suis  mariee.  Monsieur,  et  pour- 
tant  je  n'ai  pas  encore  dix-huit  ans.' 
This  time  I  did  not  let  slip  the 
opi>ortunity  of  learning  what  J 
could  about  her,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  quadrille  she  had  confided  to 
me  that  she  was  Parisian ;  that  her 
husband  was  in  Paris  (and  here  she 
gave  a  little  sigh) ;  that  she  was  at 
Dieppe  with  her  mother ;  that  her 
name  was  ;Lucie;  that  she  adored 
dancing;  i^at  one  rarely  allowed  her 
to  enjoy  it,  because  mamma  was  so 
difficult,  would  not  permit  her  to 
dance  with  everybody.  But  though 
mamma  would  not  permit  her  to 
dance  with  the  French  she  did  not 
know,  she  would  permit  it  with  the 
English,  because  she  adored  them. 
And  did  one  really  sometimes  see 
the  sun  in  England?  and  did  the 
English  always  msury  for  love? 
(another  sigh),  and  did  I  admire  her 
coiffure?  She  had  sent  away  her 
maid  and  arranged  it  herself.  Thus 
she  prattled  on  in  her  unsophisti- 
cated way,  with  her  head  going 
like  a  dear  little  shuttle,  so  i£at  I 
quite  forgot  I  was  engaged  for  the 
next  dance,  and  I  should  probably 
have  remained  by  her  side  to  the 
end  of  the  evening  but  for  Marston, 
who  came  skating  across  the  waxed 
floor,  and  looking  all  the  time  (very 
rudely,  as  I  thought)  at  the  little 
head,  addressed  me : — 

'  I  am  sent  for  you.  Miss  Galton 
says  you  are  engaged  to  her  for  this 
waltz,  and  that  you  mustn't  flirt.' 


I  felt  very  thankfal  (I  don't  know 
why^  that  Lucie  didn't  understand 
English,  and,  making  my  bow,  hur- 
ried him  away  lest  he  should  at- 
tempt some  of  his  stupid  wittidsms 
in  her  own  language. 

'  Who  is  she?*  he  whispered,  ea- 
gerly. 

But  I  saw  Jennie  Galton  frown- 
ing at  me  for  wasting  the  precious 
moments  of  the  Faust  waltz,  and  I 
hastened  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
by  snatching  her  out  of  her  seat 
and  going  off  with  her  on  the  re- 
verse turn,  which  I  knew  Jennie 
adored,  leaving  poor  Marston  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  be 
tossed  about  in  the  raging  sea  of 
dancers. 

Marston  was  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman; no  one  could  look  at  ms 
florid  complexion  and  fair  curly 
hair  and  doubt  it.  As  a  man  of 
the  world  he  was  too  young  and  too 
untravelled  to  be  very  excellent; 
but  as  an  ammal  he  was  really  per- 
fect. Not  over  tall,  but  splendidly 
proportioned  was  he,  with  limbs 
like  an  athlete,  and  a  waist  like  a 
woman's.  His  face,  without  being 
strikingly  handsome,  was  noble, 
and  reflected  instantly  every  change 
of  his  feelings.  He  was  an  adept  in 
all  games  requiring  skill  and  cou- 
rage, and  although  only  in  his  first 
year  at  Oxford,  was  counted  the 
best  tennis-player  in  the  University. 
He  could  swim  by  the  hour  and 
dive  by  the  minute,  rode  like  an 
Australian  cattle-driver,  skated  like 
a  Dutchman,  danced  likd  a  iVench- 
man,  and  led  cdtillons  for  half 
London. 

As  soon  as  the  waltz  was  over  he 
attacked  me  again. 
'  Who  is  she?  who  is  she ?* 
The  &ir  Jennie  laughed.  'It  is 
too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Marston,'  she 
said,  'to  want  to  snatch  away  his 
last  conquest' 

I  laughed  too.  The  shot  had 
nussed  its  mark ;  in  fact,  the  deli- 
cious waltz  had  driven  all  else  than 
Jennie  out  of  my  head. 

'Besides,'  she  continued,  'you 
can  introduce  yourself;  you  know 
it  is  the  fiishion  here.  There,  th^ 
have  begun  a  schottische.' ' 

Two  minutes  after  Marston  was 
whirling  round  with  Luoie  like  a 
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tornado,  almost  carrying  her  through 
the  crowd  of  dancers,  nvhile  she,  as  a 
good  dancer  should,  had  ahandoned 
herself  wholly  to  him,  and  lay  in 
his  arms  almost  as  in  a  trance.  Yet 
the  litUe  head  was  in  great  move- 
meat,  now  resting  Yoluptuonsly  on 
his  shoulder,  now  nestling  in  his 
shirt-front,  and  he  all  the  time 
blushing  like  a  girl. 

'  Look  at  your  friend,'  whispered 
Jennie,  when  she  saw  that  I  was 
looking  at  him,  *  and  take  care  of 
him.  She's  very  pretty,  but  I  don't 
like  the  way  she  moves  her  head 
and  turns  up  her  eyes.' 

'Ah,  I  dare  say.  I  think  it  charm* 
ing ;  so  mu^e  and  simple.' 

'Yes,  BO  innocent,  isn't  it?  My 
brother  Harry  calls  her  the  "In- 
genuous Wobbler."' 

Now  I  knew  that  Jenny's  brother 
WHS  himself  smitten  by  the  beautifal 
Parisian,  and  I  moreover  knew  that 
he  hadn't  two  ideas  of  his  own  to 
put  together;  so  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nickname  was 
Jennie's  own  invention.  'Like  all 
the  women,'  I  said  to  myself, '  can't 
help  disparaging  any  rival  attract 
tion.'  But  she  was  unfortunate  in 
her  criticism,  for  she  had  selected 
the  very  little  innocent  ways  that 
had  most  pleased  me. 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  Mar- 
ston  scarcely  quitted  his  new2  ac- 
quaintance. When  I  left  the  bair  he 
was  dancing  a  cdtillon  with  hfir  that 
promised  to  be  endless,  and  the 
music  of  which^  coming  up  by  fits 
and  starts  through  the  open  window 
of  my  bedroom,  which  looked  out 
on  the  plage,  lulled  me  to  sleep,  and 
made  me  dream  that  I  was  con- 
demned to  pky  the  Faust  waltz  oti 
the  trombone  for  ever  and  ever, 
while  Jennie  and  Marston,  dressed 
as  Marguerite  and  Mephistophiles, 
danced  it  round  ma 

The  next  morning  I  was  walking 
home  after  my  bath,  when  I  sud- 
denly came  upon  Marston.  He  was 
standing  before  a  placard  pretend- 
ing to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
offisr  therein  niiade  of  a  reward  of  an 
astofonding  sum  (in  francs)  for  the 
appi^ension  of  cme '  Gaboche,  for9at, 
evadS  et  esctoo.'  Not  that  hewas 
reading  it  through*  for  his  &ce  was 
tamed  down  the  street,  and  he 


seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe. 

When  I  took  his  arm,  he  turned 
sharply  and  blushed  (it  was  the 
second  time  I  had  witnessed  that 
phenomenon). 

'  Don't  laugh  at  mo,  old  fellow,' 
he  stammered.  '  I  know  I'm  a  fool, 
but  I  can't  help  it;  I've  been  look- 
ing at  those  dirty  windows  for  the 
last  hour,  just  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her.' 

Without  inquiring  nicely  who 
'her 'might  be,  I  compassionately 
treated  the  subject  generally.  '  You 
don't  suppose,'  I  said,  '  that  she'd 
be  up  yet,  do  you?  Depend  upon 
it  she's  just  going  off  into  her  second 
sleep.' 

At  that  moment  two  x>^P^^ 
turned  the  comer  of  the  street  in 
earnest  conversation.  One  of  them 
wasj  the  Parisian  herself.  I  could 
not  help  smiling^  JN^ot  so  Marston. 
He  started,  bowed  to  the  lady,  in 
some  confusion,  and  instantly  fixed 
a  dark  glance  up<xi  her  companion. 
Frenchmen,  be  it  said  parentheti- 
cally, always  run  extremes  as  to 
size:  they  are  either  gigantic  or 
microscopic— shrimps  or  elephants; 
and  the  specimen  who  now  so  sud- 
denly loomed  before  us  was  one  of 
the  largest  I  ever  saw.  He  was  not 
prepossessing  either ;  and,  when  once 
one  had  got  over  the  surprise  at  his 
huge  proportions;  his  eyes  seemed 
to  be  the  most  noticeable  feature 
about  him.  They  seemed  to  have 
usurped  to  themselves  all  the  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
to  make  up  by  their  restlessness  for 
the  unwieldmess  of  the  body  to 
which  they  belonged.  Th^  had,  too, 
a  fiirtive  way  of  looking  only  out  of 
their  comers,  unpleasantly  sugges- 
tive of  a  wild  beast  over  a  bone. 
He  was  a  man  of  surprises.  When 
he  returned  Marston's  salute,  bring- 
ing his  hat  quite  off  his  head  like  a 
real  Frenchman,  he  disMilosed  a  most 
astounding  head  of  red  hair  growing 
low  upon  his  forehead,  and  forming 
a  violent  contrast  with  the  black, 
beetling  eyebrows  it  almost  over- 
shadowed :  altogether  not  a  pleasing 

'Her  hustond!'  whispered  Mar- 
ston, between  his  teeth.  'Hush! 
what's  that?' 
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'  Le  bon  Dion  se  chargera  de  none 
secourir,  mon  ami.'  And  with  that 
she  gave  one  littie  oonyenient  twist 
of  her  head,  shot  a  Parthian  glance 
at  poor  Miuston,  and  disappeared 
with  the  red-headed  into  the 
hotel. 

The  next  day  Maraton  was  very 
low-spirited ;  the  second  day  he  was 
worse,  and  made  himself  perfectly 
obnoxious  at  the  ^tablissement  by 
devoting  himself  to  a  distant  and 
melancholy  contemplation  of  the  fair 
Lucie,  to  the  detnment  of  all  the 
other  beauties.  But  on  the  third 
morning  a  wonderful  change  came 
over  him.  His  countenance  not  only 
cleared  up  from  its  gloom,  but  ap- 
peared wreathed  in  smiles.  He  had 
lon^  fits  of  oblivion,  apparently  ec- 
static, and  answered  absently ;  while 
ever  and  anon  he  would  give  a 
sigh  of  secret  satisfaction.  Then 
he  would  be  jovial;  and  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  make  a  wretched 
pun  about  his  being  tied  to  Dieppe 
tike  the  ebb  tide.  From  that  day 
forth,  too,  he  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  afternoon  concerts ;  so  that 
Jennie,  with  much  laughing  and 
nodding,  professed  herself  'quite 
unable  to  understand  it' 

At  length  the  murder  came  out 
One  sultry  afternoon  the  band  was 
floundering  through  the  overture 
to  the  '  Fiancee  du  Roi  de  Garbe,' 
the  habitues  were  chattering  through 
the  music,  and  I  was  dozing  in  a 
comer  of  the  pavilion,  and  trying 
to  wonder  where  *  Garbe '  nught  be, 
whenMarston  suddenly  stood  before 
me,  looking  very  agitated. 

'  Come  to  my  hotel,  there's  a  good 
fellow,'  said  he.  '  I've  had  such  a 
narrow  escape  I' 

He  spoke  hurriedly  and  eagerly ; 
and  I  followed  at  once,  thinking  by 
the  way  of  the  many  narrow  escapes 
I  had  had  myself. 

This  is  what  had  happened: 
Marston,  as  the  intelligent  reader 
guesses,  had  been  at  the  Hdtel  de 
TEurope  every  day.  Perhaps  the 
intelligent  reader  will  also  have 
guess^  that  the  husband  had  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Anyhow,  so  it  was. 
Thus  the  fair  Lucie  was  left  under 
the  care  of  her  mother,  Mde.  Ghe- 
naille,  who  had  readily  welcomed 
Marston,  and  encouraged  his  visits; 


though,  she  said,  they  must,  for 
form's  sake,  be  discontinued  when 
Jules  returned,  '  for  he  was  of  a 
jealousy  dreadftil,  and  would  be 
furious.' 

That  afternoon  Marston  had  been 
sitting  with  the  two  ladies  as  usual. 
Now  Mde.  Ghenaille  was  a  most 
industrious  personage,  and  was 
working  an  elaborate  j9rte-e{iett(fiff 
the  whole  fiimily  was  pious)  in 
parti-coloured  worsted,  when  she 
suddenly  discovered  that  she  had 
left  her  green  ball  of  wool  up^stairs, 
and  went  to  find  it  This  seems  to 
have  been  an  undertaking  of  some 
difficulty;  for  a  good  half- hour 
passed  and  still  she  had  not  retained. 
Meanwhile  the  young  people  had 
very  naturally  been  talking  about 
themselves.  Lucie,  with  many 
sighs,  had  confessed  that  hers  had 
been  a  '  marriage  de  convenftnce— 
that— oh,  but  he  must  not  ask  the 
question — well  then,  of  course  she 
loved  her  husband — at  least  she  re- 
spected him;'  that  he  had  'eaten 
her  fortune,'  and  was  now  nearly 
ruined ;  that  he,  upon  a  recent  loss 
of  money  on  the  bourse,  had  even 
insisted  upon  selling  her  jewels, 
which  were  an  heirloom,  a  sacred 
legacy  from  a  sainted  aunt  And 
here  she  could  not  suppreaB  one 
little  tear,  which  was  the  only  thing 
needed  to  drive  poor  Marston  wild. 
He  used  very  heated  language  (for- 
tunately in  English,  in  order  to  a 
greater  facility),  swore  she  ahonld 
never  be  humiliated  while  he  oofold 
prevent  it,  and  was  in  the  aet  of 
invoking  the  fires  of  heaven  upon  all 
mercenary  minds,  when  the  door 
suddenly  burst  open,  and  the  red- 
hajred  colossus  stood  before  them. 
He  was  positively  smoking  with 
rage,  and  began  to  utter  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations  b^ore  he  bad 
even  glanced  round  the  room. 

Lude  could  not  resist  the  shock ; 
she  fainted,  and  would  have  iiallen 
but  for  Marston,  who  caught  ber, 
and  stood  confronting  the  maUg^uiit 
giant,  whose  rage  at  last  found 
words. 

'  £h  bien,  Lude!'  he  hissed  out — 
but  seeing  his  wife  senseless,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Marston.  *  As 
for  you,  sir,' — and  he  raised  his 
hand  and  advanced  towards  Mar- 
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ston,  who  stood  holding  the  lady, 
and,  in  a  manner,  defenceless. 

But  the  peril  seemed  to  zeYive 
Lnde.  By  a  supreme  effort  she 
azonsed  herself,  imd  standing  be- 
fore her  husband,  waved  him  off 
with  a  fiednt  smile. 

'How  you  frighten  me,  mon 
ami,'  said  she. 

'Hold  your  tongue— this  indivi- 
dual will  render  me  reason  of  this.' 

'  What  do  mean,  mon  ami  ?  Mon- 
sieur is  a—a ' 

'  Who  is  he,  Madame?' 

'  Oh  you  have  so  upset  me.  Mon- 
sieur is— a— jeweller,  from  Eng- 
land.' 

'Jeweller!  Do  you  take  me  for 
an  imbecile  ?' 

'You  know,  my  dear,  my  jewels 
that  I  am  going  to  sell.  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  buys  them.' 

The  husband's  brow— as  much  of 
it  as  there  was — ^partially  cleared 
up. 

'  But  why  does  he  come  here  ?' 

'  He  came — to'  take  them  away. 
You  know  you  wished  the  afGeur 


The  brow  quite  cleared  up,  and 
took  an  air  of  serenity  which  made 
it  look  uglier  than  ever.  The  same 
movement  that  unknit  his  brow 
fom  its  frown  knit  his  eyes,  by  way 
of  a  smile,  which,  however,  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  point  of 
beauty. 

'  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  I 
pray  Monsieur  to  excuse  this  absurd 
misconception.  If  Monsieur  would 
cdl  to-morrow— yes  I — good-day  V 

Marston  stood  for  a  moment  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  device,  which, 
88  he  reflected,* was,  after  all,  per- 
fectly harmless.  Then  recoveriuK 
himself,  he  bowed  to  the  gumt,  and 
passed  out  at  the  door,  looking  back 
onoe  as  he  went,  just  in  time  to  see 
Lucie  drop  into  a  chair,  overcome 
by  the  scene  she  had  gone  through. 

'There,'  said  he,  as  he  finished 
his  story ; '  was  ever  such  devotion  ? 
— ^Was  ever  such  a  woman?' 

I  am  afraid  I  was  about  to  make 
some  remarks  disparaging  to  women 
in  general,  where  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

'Gome  in,'  said  he, eagerly.  'A 
letter  perhaps.' 

The  next  moment,  the  little  yel- 


low wrinkled  fJEice  of  Mde.  Ghe- 
naille  made  its  appearance,  followed 
by  the  little  dned-up  body  there- 
xmto  belonging.  Her  bonnet  was 
awry,  so  was  her  shawl,  both  giving 
the  idea  of  having  been  hastily  put 
on ;  and  she  entered  with  an  air  of 
great  trepidation,  which,  however,  I 
bought  changed  to  an  air  of  dis- 
gust, on  seeing  me. 

'  Ah,  pardon,  Monsieur  I  but  an 
affiur  grave — very  grave.  Gan  I 
speak  to  you  in  particular?' 

'You  can  speak  before  n^  friend 
— he  knows  iJl,'  said  Marston. 

She  took  another  look  at  me. 

'Ah  tiens!  it  was  true.  It  was 
the  gentleman  who  danced  witli 
Lude.  He  would  sympathize — and 
he  was  so  young  too !' 

The  last  remark  sounded  some- 
what like  an  observation  made  to 
herself.    But  she  continued. 

'Monsieur  could  not  figure  to 
himself  the  scene  that  had  passed. 
The  husband  of  Lucie,  who  was  of 
a  jealousy— had  asked  to  see  her 
jewels.  Lude  had  already  given 
them  to  the  jeweller,  who  had  gone 
to  England,  and  was  to  send  the 
money  to-morrow.  She  was  frightr 
ened.  She  had  said  that  Monsieur 
was  the  jeweller— that  Monsieur 
had  taken  the  jewels  with  him. 
Then  her  husband  had  asked  for 
the  price  of  them,  the  io,ooof. — 
oette  chere  Lude  was  interdUcted — 
had  fainted  away ;  but  she  herself, 
Mde.  Ghenaille,  had  fortunately 
overheard  all,  and  had  come  to 
Monsieur,  who  alone  could  set  it 
right.  It  was  very  easy,  veiy 
simple,  nothing  but  to  lend  Lude 
the  io,ooo£  just  till  the  jeweller 
arrived  to-morrow,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  would  return  them  to  him.' 
And  Mde.  Ghenaille  took  the  pose 
of  a  friendly  Providence  which  had 
found  an  easy  way  for  him  out  of  all 
his  difficulties. 

Marston  looked  at  his  wateh, 
rushed  to  the  table,  and  began  to 
write  a  cheque. 

'  There's  just  time  to  go  to  the 
bank,'  said  he,  'and  get  the  money 
before  it  doses.' 

Mde.  Ghenaille  gave  one  invo- 
luntary little  start  and  a  nervous 
clutoh  at  her  parasol,  ndther  of 
which  escaped  me;  although  she 
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recoyered  herself  instantly,  and  sim- 
pered most  benignly,  on  meeting 
my  eyes.  'No  harm  to  try/  I 
thought  'Did  Madame  know  the 
name  of  the  English  jeweller  ?'  I 
asked. 

'  Yes,  certainly.  His  name  was — 
what  —  Monsienr  Smittth ;'  and 
Mde.  Ghenaille  again  fell  into  the 
pose  of  the  Providence.  Marston 
looked  up. 

*  There  are  a  great  many  Smiths 
in  England/  said  he,  smiling. 

Mde.  Ohenaille  looked  less  Pro- 
vidential and  more  flurried ;  but  I 
came  to  the  rescue. 

*  Madame  probably  means  Mon- 
sienr John  Smith  ?' 

'  Tes,  yes,  she  remembered,  John 
Smith.' 

'  Of  London?'  (suggestively).  Mar- 
ston began  to  look  puzzled. 

'  Yes,  of  London. 

'  Then/  I  said, '  it  is  useless  for 
M.  Marston  to  lend  Madame  the 
money,  for  M.  John  Smith  of  Lon- 
don is  already  here.  I  saw  him 
arrive  myself  by  this  afternoon's 
boat    He  is  at  the  Hotel  Bristol.' 

'  Really  1  But  perhaps  be  hadn't 
brought  the  money/  said  Mde. 
Ghenaille,  off  her  guard. 

'Oh, but  yes/  I  replied, 'he  had 
it,  for  he  had  told  me  so.' 

'Very  lucky  you  saw  him,'  said 
Marston,  throwing  down  his  pen. 

Strange  to  say,  Mde.  Ghenaille 
did  not  seem  to  think  it  so  lucky. 
It  may  have  been  imagination,  I 
cannot  say;  but  I  am  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  I  never  in 
my  Ufe  beheld  such  a  crestfoUen  ap- 
pearance as  Mde.  de  Ghenaille  then 
presented. 

'H6tel  Bristol,  Madame— ^John 
Smith/  I  repeated,  holding  the  door 
politely  open. 

^  Merci,  Monsieur,'  she  stammered, 
and  precipitately  disappeared  down- 
stairs. 

I  didn*t  tell  Marston  what  I 
thought  In  fact,  I  was  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  I  had  been 
rather  clever,  and  had  done  him  no 
small  service ;  but  I  was  content  to 
leave  it  to  time  to  show  it  to  him. 
But  events  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly.  In  five  minutes  came  an- 
other knock,  and  this  time  there 
appeared  a  very  small  military  of- 


ficer in  full  uniform,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary fierceness  of  countenanoe, 
and  tempered  only  by  a  pair  of 
spectacles. 

'Monsieur  Marston?  OuL  i3i 
bien,  he  came  from  the  part  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Valtran  to  request  that,  if 
Monsieur  were  the  English  jeweller 
he  represented  himself  to  be,  he 
would  at  once  return  the  jewels  of 
Madame  de  Valtran;  if  not  Mon- 
sieur de  Valtran  would  do  himself 
the  honour  to  await  Monsienr  de 
Marston  in  the  Forest  of  Aiqnes  to- 
morrow morning,  and  would  bring 
a  pair  of  swords,  or  if  Monsieur  de 
Marston  preferred,  pistols.' 

I  felt  a  pang  of  remorsa  Per- 
haps for  the  Baie  of  those  ten  thou- 
sand francs  he  might  lose  his  life, 
and  hastened  to  reply. 

'  I  do  not  think,  Monsienr,  that 
my  friend  is  f<Mxsed  to  accept  the 
challenge  ficom  a  man  who— uiat  is, 

whose  wife * 

And  there,  I  regret  to  say,  I 
stopped.  In  fact,  it  occurred  to  me 
while  speaking  that,  after  all,  1 
knew  nothing.  I  had  suspksions, 
but  they  might  be  quite  unfounded. 
And  so  I  stood  in  speechlefiB  pe^ 
plenty. 
The  Uttle  officer  laughed  fioredy. 
'Ahl  those  English  are  all  like 
that    They  never  fight' 

Marston  broke  in.  He  was  very 
pale. 

'You  mistake,  sir,  we  do  fight  I 
shall  be  at  the  forest  at  seven  o'clock. 
There  is  the  door.' 

And  the  little  warrior  stalked  oat 
almost  as  discomfited  as  Mda  ^Ghe- 
naille had  been. 

I  am  a&aid  I  did  not  do  so  much 
as  I  ought  to  have  done  to  dissuade 
Marston  from  fighting  a  duel  I 
think  the  prominent  feeling  in  my 
mind,  for  the  moment,  was  pleasure 
at  seeing  him  resent  the  sneer  at 
our  countrymen.  And,  in  f^t,  I 
had  always  professed  to  respect  the 
much-abused  duel  as  an  acunirable 
means  of  keeping  people  on  their 
good  behaviour.  After  all,  he  knew 
all  the  stupid  old  arguments  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  I  did,  and  I  had 
too  often  demonstrated  (to  our  mu- 
tual satisfiMtion)  that  the  abolition 
of  single  combat  had  demoralized 
society,  to  be  very  successful  as  an 
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opponent  of  it  now.  I  reflected  that 
he  woold  choose  swords,  of  coarse. 
He  could  fence  a  littla  Indeed  in 
London  he  was  considered  a  good 
hand  with  the  foils,  for  he  had  na- 
tnially  a  qnick  eye,  and  tennis  had 
given  him  a  wrist  of  iron.  His 
great  feiult  was  a  want  of  closeness 
in  his  play,  a  tendency  to  slash 
abont  and  parry  in  large  circles, 
which  nsed  to  drive  our  fencing- 
master,  Maurice,  wild.  '  You  think 
all  the  time  that  you  play  at  single- 
stick,' he  used  to  tell  him ;  and  per- 
haps, the  next  moment  Marston,  by 
mere  strength,  would  twist  his  foil 
ont  of  his  hand,  and  leave  it  dan- 
gling by  the  martingale,  which  ge- 
nerally provoked  the  remark :  '  He 
would  be  strong,  that  gentleman, 
if  he  would  only  understand  the 
straight  line/ 

Tax  into  the  m'ght  we  sat  and 
talked,  and  Marston  wrote  several 
lottos,  in  case,  as  he  said,  'any- 
thing should  happen.'  One  of  them, 
I  noticed,  was  addressed  to  Mde. 
Yaltran.  That  done,  I  insisted  upon 
his  going  to  bed,  and  went  myself 
to  i&e  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

The  next  morning  was  damp  and 
chilly,  for  the  summer  was  well- 
nigh  over,  and  a  fine  mist  was  fall- 
ing which  obscured  everything,  and 
gave  a  melancholy  appearance  to 
ibe  scene  in  unison  with  my  feel- 
ings. I  dressed  and  went  for  Mar- 
ston, whom  I  found  up  and  ready. 

We  had  ordered  a  carriage  over- 
night, and  in  half  an  hour  found 
ourselves  at  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  red-headed  and  the  little 
officer  were  abeady  there,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  wrecks  of  cigarettes 
strewed  on  the  grass,  had  been  for 
some  time. 

My  experience  of  duels  was  de- 
lived  solely  from  novels  (and  most 
of  those  French),  but  acting  ux>on 
it,  I  bowed  to  everybody,  and  with 
the  officer  proceeded  to  select  the 
ground;  for  though  nothing  had 
been  formally  said,  I,  of  course, 
looked  upon  myself  as  Marston's 
second.  The  grass  was  very  slip- 
pery, and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  adversary,  I  chose  the  most 
slippexy  piece  I  could  find,  but  it 
was  advisedly,  for  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  make  Marston  wear  a 


pair  of  spiked  cricketing  boots,  and 
I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
I  had  also  secured  the  heaviest  pair 
of  duelling  swords  I  could  find  in 
the  town,  and  insisted  upon  their 
being  used  in  preference  to  those 
brought  by  De  Valtran,  which,  as  I 
expected,  proved  much  lighte. 
Again,  the  little  officer  was  asto- 
nished, and  pointed  out  to  me,  what 
I  saw  perfectly  well,  that  his  swords 
were  the  much  better  balanced  pair 
of  the  two;  but  I  knew  that  Mar- 
ston's strength  of  wrist  would  give 
him  an  advantage  with  heavy  wea- 
pons, and  I  knew  that  my  duty  was 
to  gain  for  him  all  the  advantc^es  I 
could. 

Meanwhile  he  himself  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  impatiently.  The 
paleness  of  the  preceding  night  had 
tjuite  gone  off,  and  his  flushed  &ee 
wore  an  expression  of  eager  expec- 
tation, just  as  I  had  seen  him  at  the 
University  boat-race  sittmg  in  the 
Oxford  boat,  waiting  for  the  starter's 
gun.  Once  only  he  seemed  to 
wince,  and  that  was  when  he  shook 
hands  with   me  and  said,  'Don't 

forget  my  mother,  if '  Instead  of 

finishing  the  sentence,  he  walked  to 
his  place. 

The  swords  were  then  handed  to 
them,  and  they  were  left  facing  each 
other.  They  crossed  their  weapons; 
and  t  noticed  with  joy  that  Miurston 
at  once  made  himself  master  of  the 
line  of  attack,  which  was  naturally 
in  carte.  The  Frenchman,  after 
playing  a  bit  with  his  sword,  and 
failing  to  find  an  opening,  suddenly 
disengaged  and  lunged.  I  felt  a 
cold  shudder  run  through  me.  But 
the  huge  body  did  not  move  quite 
8\dftly  enough.  Marston,  quick  as 
lightning,  parried  the  thrust ;  but, 
to  my  horror,  with  the  old  wide 
movement ;  and  when  he  riposted, 
it  was  so  unsteadily  that  his  point 
went  over  the  shoulder  of  his  ad- 
versary, who  recovered  himself  the 
instant  after.  Then  came  a  pause. 
De  Valtran  evidently  didn't  quite 
like  his  opponent,  and  for  somo 
time  kept  just  out  of  distance  and 
changed  and  changed  his  sword, 
cunningly  seeking  for  an  opening. 
But  Marston  was  too  quick— and 
when  he  was  not  too  quick  was 
too   strong   for  him,  and  always 
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proved  to  hare  command  of  the  line 
of  attack.  Then  DeValtran  changed 
his  tactics,  and  retired  a  step,  giving 
a  pretended  opening  himseil    Mar- 
ston  made  an  eager  moyement— and 
again  I  shudd^ed;  bnt  he  forbore 
to  attack,  and  still  wisely  remained 
on  guard.     Then  the  Frenchman 
began  to  lose  his  coolness  a  little, 
and   advancing,  joined  his  sword 
quickly,  disengaged,   and   lunged 
again.    Marston  stood  his  ground, 
bat  parried,  again  in  the  same  dan- 
gerous way,  and  threw  his  point  so 
fiBbr  out  of  line  that  if  the  French- 
man were  only  steady  he  was  at  his 
mercy.     De  Yaltran  smiled,  and 
made  a  quick  movement:  Marston 
anotiier  mid  parry.    I  felt  sick,  and 
shut  my  eyes;  when  a  yell  from  the 
Frenchman  made  me  open  them 
again.   Marston,  in  his  riposte,  had 
transfixed  the  red-head,  and    his 
point  appeared  at  the  back  of  it 
De  Yaltran  dropped  his  sword,  and 
reeled.    I  ran  to  support  him— but 
another  moment  revealed  the  absurd 
truth.     The    Frenchman,    as    it 
seemed  to  me,  ran  away  from  his 
head,   while   Marston  stood  con- 
fronting him  in  honor  with— a  red 
wig  on  the  point  of  his  sword  I ! 

DeValtran  put  his  hand  under 
his  arm  and  ran  about  in  agony  (for 
Marston,  in  his  wild  parry,  had 
slashed  him  across  the  fingers  as 
with  a  whip),  and  for  a  moment  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  misfortune.  But  it  was 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the 
seconds,  who  I  suppose  ought  to 
have  known  better.  I  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh,  and  the  little  captain 
lay  down  (in  his  spectacles)  imder  a 
tree  and  gave  way  to  convulsions, 
which  haa  the  c^ect  of  doubling 
him  up  like  a  hedgehog. 

A  glance  showed  the  giant  how 
matters  stood.  He  turned  literally 
green  with  rage,  and  with  one  howl, 
rushed  at  Marston,  who  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  lus  astonishment, 
but  who  mechanically  stepped  aside. 
Then  gathering  himself  up  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  slippery  grass,  the  giant 
rushed  again  at  him ;  but  this  time 
Marston  was  prepared.  He  steadied 
himself  on  his  legs,  dropped  his 
sword,  and  received  him  with  a  blow 
from  the  shoulder  which  in  an  in- 


stant stretched  him  on  the  giaK: 
so  effective  was  the  '&oer,'  tbit  he 
lay  stunned  and  motionleBS. 

Everybody  was  taken  by  suiprise 
at  this  unexpected  terminatiea  to 
the  duel;  and  we  were  debating 
what  to  do,  when  suddenly  voices 
were  heard. 

'  Les  gendarmes  1  Gome,  gentle- 
men, come;  leave  him  to  explain 
himself,'  said  the  little  officer  *  and 
before  we  had  quite  realized  the 
situation,  we  were  in  the  carnage, 
galloping  at  a  furious  rate  hack  to 
Dieppe. 

Once  at  home  and  alone,  there 
came  a  reaction.  Marston,  whose 
English  respect  for  law  had  been 
asleep,  began  to  see  his  conduct  in 
a  different  light ;  and  even  talked  of 
informing  the  authoritieB  of  what 
had  taken  place.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  go  and  confidentially 
state  the  case  to  our  friend  K. 
Boucher,  the  juge  d'instmctioin  for 
Dieppe.  No  sooner  said  than  done; 
and  we  at  once  set  out  with  that 
intention. 

The  first  person  we  met  was  M. 
Boucher  himself. 

'Bon  jour,  gentlemen!'  he  said. 
'Cannot  speak  to  yon:  I  am  in  a 
great  hurry.  We  have  just  cap- 
tured the  celebrated  Gaboche.' 
'Cabochel'saidl.  'Where?' 
'  In  the  forest  of  Arques.  He  was 
found  lying,  stunned,  with  his  dis- 
guise-^  red  wig—by  his  sida  Pro- 
bably, had  attempted  to  rob  some 
stout  French  peasant,  and  got  the 
worst  of  it  He  says  himself  that 
he  had  fought  a  duel  tnth  an  Eng- 
lishman; but  of  course  we  don't 
believe  that' 

Marston  turned  pale.  'Gome  to 
the  Hdtel  de  I'Europe,'  said  he. 

'I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  go 
there,'  said  Boucher;  'for  vre have 
seized  Mde.  GhenaiUe,  alias  Le- 
roux,  and  Marie,  called  Oaboche, 
alias  La  Fileuse,  who  were  Ga- 
boche's  accomplices,  and  they  are 
now  undergoing  their  interrogatoiry 
there.    Bon  jour.' 

Marston  went  to  England  the 
next  day;  and  Gaboche  and  his 
friends  to  the  GktUeys  at  Toulon,  the 
next  week. 
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TIIK  KKiil'KCTAItLG  UAURIhli  WlTNEi'ri. 


IHAYE  a  theory  that  a  man's  fate 
lies  in  his  natural  disposition; 
not  the  disposition  which  he  has 
emitrol  over,  bnt  a  certain  secret 
and  nnsQspected  bent  of  his  mind, 
which  leads  him,  right  or  wrong, 
against  his  will  and  against  his 
Imowledge.  Thns,  I  believe  that 
the  man  who  never  gets  on  in  the 
world  has  within  him  a  certain  bias 
towards  the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
of  li&.  He  is  like  one  of  those  balls 
nsed  in  playing  bowls.  He  is,  to  all 
vpjpmiBnod,  perfsctly  round  and 
equally  balanced ;  bnt,  roll  him  as 
atiaight  as  you  will,  he  invariably 
inclines  to  one  side.  When  we  see 
mesa  equal  in  all  other  respects— in 
talent,  education,  physical  strength, 
and  penonal  appearance— it  is,  I 
suspect,  this  secret  bias  which  makes 
the  difference  in  their  fortunes.  One 
gdes  straight  along  the  high-road  of 
life  to  the  goal;  while  the  other 
struggles  onward  for  a  while,  in- 
clining little  by  little  towards  the 
aide,  until  at  last  he  rolls  into  the 
ditch.  This  bias  is  placed  variously, 
and  disposes  the  ball  to  every  variety 
ctfacoiaani  Thus  one  becomes  rich, 
another  noor;  one  catches  all  the 
diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  another 
escapes  them ;  one  is  drowned,  an- 
other is  hanged.  I  have  long  en- 
tesrtained  the  belief  that  it  is  a  cer- 
tain aud  particular  kind  of  person 


who  catches  the  small-poz  and  be- 
comes pitted  by  it;  that  it  is  a 
particular  kind  of  person  who  is 
destined  to  a  wooden  leg ;  that  it  is 
a  very  exceptionable  and  distinct 
kind  of  person  who  is  destined  to  be 
murdered :  I  further  believe  that,  if 
we  could  only  make  a  diagnosis  of 
the  predisposition  of  these  persons, 
and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bias 
and  its  general  indications,  we 
should  be  able  to  look  in  a  man's 
&ce  and  tell  him  for  a  certainty  that 
he  will  one  day  have  a  wooden  leg, 
or  that  he  will  be  murdered,  or  that 
he  will  be  smashed  in  a  railway 
accident  There  are  certain  things 
that  I  am  not  a&aid  of,  because  I 
feel  that  they  will  never  happen  to 
me.  I  feel  that  I  ha^e  the  bias 
which  will,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, always  keep  mo  right  side 
up.  There  are  other  things,  again, 
that  I  am  afraid  of,  because  I  am 
not  sure  how  my  bias  lies  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

In  pursuing  this  theory,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  men  and  women  whose 
bias  is  always  rolling  them  into  the 
witness-box ;  whose  bias  first  of  all 
rolls  them  into  situations  where  they 
see  and  hear  things  bearing  upon 
matters  which  will  become  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation  or  criminal  process. 
Look  at  the  people  whom  Mr.  Brun- 
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ton  has  so  happily  sketched  in  illns- 
tratlon  of  these  remarks.  There  they 
are,  bom  witnesses ;  types  which  we 
see  M  the  box  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  with  all  the  &taiiy  which 
leads  them  into  the  position  of  wit- 
nesses, and  all  the  attributes  which 
so  pecuVarly  fit  them  for  the  opera- 
tions of  counsel,  plainly  stamped 
upon  their  features.  They  cannot 
help  being  witnesses,  any  more  than 
Dr.  Walls'  bears  and  lions  could 
help  growling  ^and  fighting.    It  is 


their  nature  to.  Mark  the  dull  wit^ 
ness.  Have  you  not  seen  him  tkaeB 
out  of  number  ?  At  the  police-court 
in  a  case  of  assault  and  battery— he 
happened  to  be  in  the  way  at  ihe 
time,  of  course :  at  the  inquest— he 
was  passing  just  at  the  moment  ihe 
deceased  threw  himself  from  the 
first-floor  window :  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  on  a  case  of  collision, 
where  the  defendant  is  sued  for 
damages  on  the  score  of  having 
taken  the  ^wrong  side  of  the  road. 


THB  DULL  WITKB8B. 


Of  course  he  gets  into  the  dock  in- 
8tead  of  the  witness-box ;  of  course 
he  stumbles  up  the  steps,  and 
equally  of  course  stumbles  down 
them  again.  He  takes  the  book  in 
the  wrong  hand,  and  when  he  is 
told  to  take  it  in  the  other,  that  hand 
is  sure  to  be  gloved;  the  court  is 
kept  waiting  while  he  divests  him- 
self of  this  article  of  apparel ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  witness 
that  idl  eyes  are  upon  him,  concen- 
trated in  a  focal  glare  of  reproof  and 
impatience,  onlv  tends  to  increase 
ana  intensify  his  stupidity.  He 
drops  the  book ;  he  kisses  his  thumb 
— ^not  evasively,  for  he  is  incapable 
of  any  design  whatever ;  he  looks 
at  the  judge  when  he  ought  to  be 
looking  at  the  counsel,  and  at  the 
oounsel  when  he  ought  to  be  look- 
ing at  the  judge.  There  is  such  an 
ntter  want  of  melhod  in  the  stu- 
pidity of  this  witness  that  counsel 


can  make  nothing  of  him.  He  per- 
jures himself  a  dozen  times,  and 
with  regard  to  that  collision  case, 
gets  into  such  a  fog  about  the  rule 
of  the  road,  that  at  last  he  doesnt 
know  his  right  hand  from  his  left 
It  is  useless  for  counsel  to  {xmit 
with  triumph  to  the  inoonsistencieB 
of  this  witnesses  evidence ;  for  it  is 
obvious  to  everybody  that  he  is 
(]^uite  incapable  of  throwing  any 
hght  on  the  subject  whatever,  and 
that  what  he  says  one  way  or  an- 
other is  of  no  importance.  The  ex- 
amining counsel  is  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  witness,  and 
very  soon  tells  him  to  stand  down 
— a  command  which  he  obeys  l^ 
tumbling  down  and  staggering  into 
the  body  of  the  court,  with  a  dtimb- 
foundered  expression  quite  i»tiftil  to 
behold. 

Now  the  Confident  Witness  steps 
into  the  box.  He  is,  in  his  own  idea. 
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prepaied  for  eyerything.  Heispre- 
pai^d  for  the  slips;  he  is  ready  at 
all  points  for  the  greasy  New  Tes- 
tament He  looks  the  counsel  stea- 
dily in  the  flAoe,  as  much  as  to  say — 
'  You  will  not  shake  my  evidence,  I 


can  tell  yon.'  The  connsel  meets 
this  look  with  a  glance  of  antici- 
pated trinmph.  There  is  a  defined 
position  here  whose  assumption  of 
strength  is  its  greatest  weakness. 
The  confident  witness  has  resolved 
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to  answer  yes  and  no,  and  not  to 
be  tempted  into  any  amplifications 
which  will  give  the  cross-examining 
connael  an  opportunity  of  badgering 
him.  The  counsel  can  make  nothing 
of  him  for  a  while ;  but  at  last  he 
goadfl  him  into  an  expression  of 
anger ;  when,  seeing  that  he  is  losing 
his  temper,  he  smiles  a  galling  smile, 
and  Bays—*  No  doubt,  sir,  you  think 
yourself  a  vexy  dever  fellow :  don't 
you  now?  Answer  me,  sir/  The 
oonftdent  witness  &lling  into  this 
trap,  and  thinking  'answer  me,  sir,* 
has  reference  to  the  question  about 
Mb  cleyeiness,  snaps  the  counsel  up 
with  a  retort  about  being  as  clever 
as  he  is;  and  immediately  i^ badg- 
ering commences. 

*  How  dare  you  interrupt  me,  sir  ? 
Prevarication  won't  do  here,  sir. 
Bemember  you  are  on  your  oath, 
shrl'  And  the  indignation  of  the 
witness  being  thus  aroused— by,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  most  unwar- 
rantable and  ungentlemanly  course 
of  proceediDg— away  goes  the  main- 
sheet  of  Mb  confidence,  and  he  is  left 
floundering  about  without  rudder 
or  compass  in  the  raging  sea  of  his 


anger.  It  is  now  the  worthy  object 
of  the  learned  counsel  to  make  him 
contradict  himself,  and  to  exMtat 
him  in  the  'eyes  of  the  jury  as  a 
person  utterly  unworthy  of  belief. 

There  is  a  nervous  variety  of 
this  witness,  who  is  occasionally 
frightened  into  doubting  his  own 
handwriting.  He  is  positive  at 
first;  has  no  doubt  on  the  point 
whatever.  It  is,  or  it  is  not.  Then 
he  is  asked  if  he  made  a  point  of 
putting  a  dot  over  the  i  in '  Jenkins.' 
He  always  made  a  point  of  thai 

' Do  you  ever  omit  the  dot?* 

'Never.' 

'Then  be  good  enough  to  look 
at  this  signature'  (counsel  gives  him 
a  letter,  folded  up  so  as  to  conceal 
everything  but  the  signature).  'Ton 
perceive  there  is  no  dot  over  the  i 
there.    Is  that  your  signature?' 

'I  should  say  not' 

'  You  should  say  not— why  ?  Be- 
cause there  is  no  dot  over  the  i?' 

'Tes;  because  there  is  no  dot 
over  the  i.' 

'Now,  sir,  look  at  the  whole  of 
that  letter.  Did  you  write  such  a 
letter? 
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'Gertainlj;  I  did  write  suoh  a 
letter.' 

'  Did  yon  write  that  letter?' 

'I-I— ' 

'  Remember,  sir,  you  are  on  yoar 
oath.    Is  it  like  your  handwriting?' 


'It  is.' 

'Is  it  like  your  aignatoze?' 

'It  is.' 

'  Is  it  your  signataie  ?' 

'It  might  be.' 

'Gentlem^  of  the  jury;  after 


THE  inTNl'»  WHO  18  PUQUTOU)  UITO  ttOCmMQ  HB  UWS  HAKDWXIT^'Q. 


most  positively  denying  that  this 
was  his  signatare,  the  witness  at 
length  admits  that  it  might  be. 
What  reliance  then  can  be  placed 
upon  the  doubts  which  he  expresses 
witii  regard  to  the  document  upon 
which  this  action  is  based  ?' 

This  witness  has  really  no  doubts 
about  his  handwriting  at  all,  until 
he  is  artfdlly  induced  to  commit 
himself  with  regard  to  the  dotting 
of  i's  and  the  crossing  of  t's. 

The  deaf  witness  is  not  a  hopeful 
subject  for  counsel  to  deal  with; 
and  when,  on  entering  the  box,  he 
settles  himself  into  a  leaning  pos- 
ture, with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  the 
gentiemen  in  the  horsehair  wigs  will 
be  seen  to  exchange  glances  which 
imply  mutual  pity  for  each  other. 
Those  glances  say  plainly  enough, 
'  Here  is  a  deaf  old  post,  who  will 
pretend  to  be  much  more  deaf  than 
he  really  is,  and  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  if  we 
bully  him.'  The  deaf  witness,  when 
the  counsel  begins  to  ask  awkward 
questions,  says  'eh?'  to  everything; 
and  if  he  be  a  knowing  witness  at 


the  same  time,  pretends  not  to 
understand,  whicn  justifies  him 
in  giving  stupid  and  irrelevant 
answers.  As  a  rule,  both  sides  are 
not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  a  deaf  wit- 
ness ;  and  he  is  told  to  stand  down 
in  tones  of  mingled  pity  and  con- 
tempi 

The  knowing  witness,  who  is  not 
deaf,  is  a  too-clever-by-half  gentle- 
man, who  soon  falls  a  prey  to  his 
overweening  opinion  of  his  own 
sharpness.  They  are  not  going  to 
frighten  him  by  asking  him  to  kiss 
the  book.  He  kiiases  it  with^a  smack 
of  the  lips  and  a  wag  of  the  head, 
by  which  he  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  is  prepared  to  eat  the  book  if 
required.  Then,  after  a  question  or 
two,  when  he  thinks  he  is  getting 
the  best  of  it  with  the  lawyers,  he 
winks  at  the  general  audience,  and 
so  fondly  believes  he  is  taking  every- 
body into  his  confidence,  against  his 
cross-examiner.  This  is  the  gen- 
tiemui  who  is  credited  with  those 
sharp  retorts  upon  lawyers  which 
we  find  in  jest-books  and  collections 
of  wit  and  humour ;  but  I  fear  he 
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has  little  real  claim  to  distinction  aa 
a  dealer  in  lepartee.  Thoee  smart 
things  are  'made  np'  for  him,  as 


they  are  made  for  the  wag,  and 
generally  for  Joseph  Miller.  The 
retorts  of  the  knowing  witness  are 


r 

1 
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tunally  on  the'  simplest  principle  of 
tu  qwoque,  and  as  weir  pith  chiefly 
oQinistB  in  their  mdeness — only 
oonnsel  are  allowed  to  be  rude  in 


oonrt — they  are  certain  to  be  chocked 
by  the  court  The  court  does  not 
tolerate  jokes  that  are  not  made  by 
itself. 


TICK  MXOVrVXQ  WITXRM. 


The  witness  who  introduces  is  a  person  whose  'appearance  and 
f<neign  itaatter  into  her  cTidence  is  manner  warrant  oonnsel  in  address- 
geoendly  of  the  female  gender,  and     ing  her  as '  my  good  woman.'    She 
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will  declare  that  she  is '  no^  a  good 
woman/  and  secure  for  that  standard 
witticism  the  laugh  which  it  never 
&ils  to  raise,  whether  spoken  inno- 


cently or  with  intent  She  deals 
very  mnch  in  '  be  said '  and  '  she 
said;'  and  of  course  the  connsel 
doesn't  want  to  know  what  he  said 


THK  WITKUB  WUO  IKTBODUCES  FORCIGK  XATTEB  IKTO  HEB  EVIHEKCI. 


or  she  said,  bnt  what  the  good 
woman  saw  with  her  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  her  own  ears.  Bnt  no- 
thing on  earth  will  induce  her  to 
stick  to  the  point;  and  though  she 
is  pulled  up  again  and  again,  she 


still  persists  in  giving  all  collateral 
circumstances  in  minute  detail  I 
should  say  that  when  this  witness 
goes  to  the  play,  she  provides  her- 
self with  a  small  bottle  of  rum  and 
an  egg-cup. 


%^^y 
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The  interesting  witness  is  also  of     modest,  and  demure.  Sheisayonng 
the  feminine  gender-* slim,  prim,     lady  of  'prepossessing  appearance,* 
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and  notably  interesting.  The  mo- 
ment she  steps  into  the  box  and 
pats  up  her  veil  to  kiss  the  book, 
the  gentlemen  in  the  horse-hair  wigs 
Gx  tiieir  eye-glasses  and  scrutinize 
her  narrowly;  and,  as  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  are  proverb- 
ially polite,  they  will  be  seen,  while 
stanng  the  interesting  young  lady 
out  of  countenanoe,  to  nudge  each 
other  and  para  round  pleasant  jokes. 
The  interesting  young-lady  wit- 
ness is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas, 
or  the  Exchequer.  The  place  to 
look  for  her  is  the  Court  of  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes,  where  it  is 
generally  the  object  of  the  cross- 
examining  counsel  to  prove  that  the 
interesting  witness,  who  has  pre- 
possessed every  one  by  her  modest 
demeanour,  is  no  better  than  she 
should  be.  There  is  possibly  no 
warranty  for  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; but  then  the  noble  prac- 
tice of  the  law  requires  that  a  bar- 


rister shall  do  the  best  he  can  for 
his  client,  and  that  he  must  not 
scrui)le  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  innocent,  in  order  to  protect 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crime 
one  whom  he  well  knows  to  be 
guilty. 

The  interesting  female  witness 
is  of  two  kinds.  One  is  what  she 
seems;  the  other  is  not  what  she 
seems.  The  mock-modest  lady  usu- 
ally gives  her  cross-examiner  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  She  is  wary ;  brief 
in  her  answers,  decisive  in  her  ro- 

glies;  and  her  habit  of  dropping 
er  eyes  enables  her  to  conceal  her 
emotions.  This  witness  holds  out 
to  the  last  The  other,  who  is  really 
the  interesting,  modest,  demure, 
timid  creature  that  she  appears, 
soon  betrays  herself  under  a  severe 
crosff^xamination.  Her  only  weapon 
of  defence  rises  unbidden  from  the 
depths  of  her  wounded  feelings,  in 
the  shape  of  a  flood  of  tears. 
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'  T  SAY,  Baby,  come  now,  yonVe 
L  had  yonr  glass,  so  don't  look 
anzionsly  at  the  bottle ;  pass  it  on, 
and  eat  as  many  biscuits  as  yon 
like;  Snipe  advises  them/ 

'Just  half  a  glass  more,  Tom- 
kins.' 

*  No,  not  a  drop,  Baby,  or  hanged 
if  I  don't  tell  Snipe.  If  yon  don't 
know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself 
I  must  look  after  you.  Come,  pass 
the  fruity  at  once,  you  silly  little 
thing.' 

The  'silly  little  thing,'  commonly 
known  in  New  College  as  '  Baby,' 
was  a  brawny,  sandy-whiskered, 
^)od-natured  giant,  weighing  four- 
teen stone  to  a  pound,  who  had 
just  gone  into  training  for  the  Uni- 
yersity  race.  Snipe,  by  mentioning 
whose  name  Tomkins  had  com- 
pelled his  friend  to  pass  the  bottle 
without  filling  his  glass,  was  the 
Uniyersiiy  coxswain.  Haying  steered 
the  dark  blue  in  two  winning  races, 
and  haying  the  smallest  person  in 
the  Uniyersity,  with,  without  ex- 
ception, the  loudest  yoice.  Snipe 
was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  what 
a  coxswain  should  be.  It  was  ge- 
nerally known  through  the  Uniyer- 
fdty  that  Snipe  was  the  only  man  in 
Oxford  whom  the  captain  ever  con- 
descended to  consult  in  the  selection 
of  his  crew,  and  that  the  training  of 
the  men  was  left  entirely  to  his  dis- 
cretion, so  his  influence  among 
boating  men  was  unbounded. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
captain,  together  with  Snipe  and 
Hurdles,  the  editor  of  a  well-known 
sporting  journal,  and  an  old  Uniyer- 
sity oar,  had  been  noticed  for  more 
than  an  hour  pacing  up  and  down 
the  payement  outside  Exeter.  Hur- 
dles had  giyen  his  opinion  that  the 
boat  had  not  enough  strength,  and 
that  fiye  should  be  turned  out  for 
a  heavier  man.  Several  men  had 
been  mentioned  for  the  new  five. 
Snipe  was  for  Bowling  of  Christ- 
ehurch,  but  both  Hurdles  and  the 
captain  were  inclined  to  try  Baby 
Smith  of  New. 

'Baby  is  a  fine  oar,'  said  Snipe^ 


'  no  doubt,  but  won't  train.  Now 
guess.  Hurdles,  what  that  Mow 
did  last  May  races.' 

'  Can't  guess  at  all,'  said  Hmdles, 
lighting  his  pipe. 

'  Well,  you  know,  both  of  you,  I 
am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
hurt  a  fellow's  character,  especially 
an  old  schoolfellow;  but  what  I  am 
going  to  say  I  sayfortfae  good  of  the 
'Varsity.  Smith,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  race,  ate  pastry  in  hi^! 
Ah!  and  thafs  not  the  worst— 
toasted  cheese  that  fellow  had  for 
supper!  though  the  captain  ci  the 
New  College  boat  besought  him,  al- 
most on  his  knees,  to  have  oatmeal 
porridge  instead'.  Why,  I  should 
not  have  thought  worse  of  him  if  he 
had  eaten  a  whole  cucumber.  My 
feith  in  that  fellow  is  shaken,  and 
have  I  not  cause,  eh?' 

'  Certainly,  old  fellow,'  'said  the 
captain.  '  Still,  you  know,  he  might 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Now  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  afraid  of  you  than 
any  one  else.  S'poee  now  yon  trot 
down  to  New,  see  him  in  private, 
speak  solemnly  and  firmly  to  Mm, 
tell  him  we  will  try  him  for  a  week, 
if  he  promises  to  izain  and  notma^e 
a  fool  of  himself  any  more.  Eh, 
Hurdles,  isn't  that  our  form  ?* 

Hurdles  took  a  long  pull  at  his 
pipe  and  nodded  oracularly.  <  Well 
try  him,  but  I  have  not  mudi  feitii 
in  a  man  who  eats  toasted  cheese.' 

Snipe  started  off  at  onoe,  imd 
found  Smith  in  an  arm-chair  befoate 
the  fire  reading '  Bell's  life/  with  a 
pewter  of  beer  on  the  floor  beside 
him.  'Baby,'  he  said,  'I  widito 
have  a  little  real  serious  talk  with 
you.' 

The  Baby,  who  had  risen  from 
his  chafr  as  Snipe  enteired,  looked 
wonderingly  down  on  the  earnest 
face  of  the  coxswain,  in  his  official 
blue  coat  and  straw  hat,  who  scarcely 
reached  up  to  the  third  button  of 
his  waistcoat,  which  he  had  taken 
hold  of. 

'  Well,  old  feUow,  what  is  it  f  he 
said. 

'I  say,  Baby,  how  ^ould  you 
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like  to  take  Sniffles'  place— five- 
la  the'Yaraity  V  said  Snipe,  with  an 
air  of  sapreme  patronage. 

'Uncommon/  said  Smith,  whose 
chief  ambition,  lazy  fellow  as  he 
was,  was  to  earn  his  dark  bine. 
'Qncommon,  Snipe.  Take  some 
beer.' 

'  My  Baby,'  said  Snipe,  reproach- 
fally,  'you  must  lay  aside  these 
weaknesses.  Promise  me,  before  I 
speak  more  to  you,  for  my  time  is 
precious,  that  you  will  train.' 

'  Yes,  Snipe,  old  fellow,  of  course 
rU  train.' 

'  Well  then.  Baby,  no  more  beer, 
except  a  pint  at  dinner ;  a  mile*s 
run  before  breakfast;  get  up  at 
seven;  bed  at  ten;  gruel  previous; 
no  more  getting  festive  at  wines; 
one  glass  of  fruity,  never  more  un- 
less I  see  you  are  getting  low,  then  I 
may  stick  it  on  again.  How  much 
do  you  weigh?* 

'Foorteen  stone,  to  a  pound. 
Weighed  yesterday.' 

'  How  much  last  races?' 

*  Thirteen  stone  five.' 

'  Well,  then,  run  two  miles  every 
morning  instead  of  one,  put  a  little 
nitre  in  your  gruel,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  trial,  down  at  the  boats, 
at  two.  Try  to  get  down  four 
potmds,  then  tell  me.  Come,  begin 
at  once.    Adieu,  mon  enfant !' 

As  Snipe  ceased  speaking  he  took 
the  beer  and  emptied  it  into  the 
Coal-scuttle,  and  walked  across  the 
court  to  Tomkins'  rooms. 

*  Tomkins,'  he  said,  *  I  am  going 
to  ^ve  Baby  Smith  a  trial;  keep 
your  eye  on  him,  and  see  that  ho 
trains.' 

Tomkins  promised  to  keep  his 
eye  on  his  old  schoolfellow  Smith, 
whom  he  could  remember  a  little 
white-haired  boy  at  Winchester, 
the  smallest  boy  in  the  school,  when 
he  had  gained  the  name  of  *  Baby/ 
which,  like  most  names  given  at 
Winchester,  clung  to  him  for  ever 
after.  Tomkins  was  a  man  who 
never  undertook  a  thing  without 
thoroughly  ddng  his  duty  in  it. 
Being  a  reading  man  himself,  with 
no  muscles,  he  took  the  greatest 
pride  in  those  of  his  friend ;  every 
morning  before  seven,  Tomkins 
made  his  appearance  in  Smith's 
rooms,  and  would  not  leave  them 
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till  he  saw  him  safe  out  of  bed; 
every  night  at  half-past  nine,  Tom- 
kins was  to  be  seen  in  Baby's  room 
hanging  over  a  saucepan,  where  was 
simmering  the  regulation  feed  of 
oatmeal  porridge ;  or  tenderly  plas- 
tering up  any  raw  places  on  the 
hands,  or  elsewhere,  which  the  day's 
row  might  have  caused.  The 
'Baby'  was  a  sociable,  and  what 
was  commonly  called  at  New  Oollege, 
rather  a  festive  man,  and  no  exhort- 
ations of  his  friend  could  induce 
him  to  take  his  glass  of  wine  in 
private,  and  leave  his  comer  next 
the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  horseshoe 
table  in  the  junior  Common  room, 
where  the  men  drank  their  wine 
after  hall.  Tomkins,  finding  that 
nothing  could  keep  his  friend  from 
the  society  and  merriment  of  the 
Common  room,  although  ho  much 
preferred  the  quiet  of  lus  own 
rooms  to  the  heavy  Carbonel  port 
and  noise,,  sacrificed  himself  every 
night,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
eye  ou  his  charge. 

The  boat  had,  on'the  day  when  the 
conversation  recorded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  story  took  place, 
gone  for  its  first  long  row  over  the 
entire  course,  and  tiie  Baby  was 
unusually  thirsty  and  inclined  to 
break  through  the  regime  which 
Snipe  had  laid  down  for  the  boat. 

'  Horrid  fellow.  Snipe,  I  do  think,' 
said  Smith,  as  he  took  a  biscuit 
from  the  dish  and  munched  it 
moodily,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
glass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  which  had  just  been  filled  by 
its  owner.  'Horrid  little  fellow; 
trains  too  hard ;  bow  got  a  boil  on 
his  thumb.  Snipe  sees  it,  tells 
him  to  take  another  glass ;  *'  Bather 
too  low,"  says  Snipe,  as  if  he  could 
know  you  fellows.  Wish  some- 
times I  could  get  a  boil.  Don't 
think  much  of  Snipe's  training, 
eh?' 

*Good  cox'en,  very,'  said  an 
Exeter  man  sitting  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  '  Scarce  seven  stone,  pea 
coat  and  all ;  voice  like  a  brass  band ; 
keeps  the  boat  in  order,  well.  How 
he  sat  on  bow  just  to-day,  for  catch- 
ing! that  crab;  plenty  of  cheek. 
Tcdking  about  cheek,  do  you  remem- 
ber Snipe's  terrible  railway  accident, 
as  we  used  to  call  it,  eh,  Tomkins  ? 
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'Jnsfc  abont  do  remember  it/ 
said  Tomkins;  'tell  it  to  Scrimp- 
ton;  he  may  not  have  heard  it 
Baby,  it's  yonr  particalar  story.' 

*Well/  said  Smith,  'here  goes, 
though  telling  stories  is  not  train- 
ing, seeing  it  makes  one  so  dry. 
Thmk  I  might  eat  an  orange,  Tom- 
kins?* 

'Yes,  Baby,  I  think  yon  might; 
not  too  mnch  sugar,  and  don't  eat 
any  of  the  peel ;  here  is  a  ripe  one.' 

'  Give  ns  a  catch  then ;  here  goes. 
Well,  yon  know,  Scrimpton,  and  all 
you  other  fellows  who  have  not 
heeod  me  tell  the  story  fifty  times 
before,  I  consider  Snipe  went 
through  more  in  that  hour  which  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  about,  than 
most  fellows  do  in  a  lifetime.  I 
consider  a  man's  feelings  looking 
out  of  the  behind  third-class  car- 
riage of  an  excursion  train,  and 
seeing  the  express  spurting  into  it, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  Snipe's 
feelings.  Talk  about  cheek,  if  ever 
man  required  cheek,  Snipe  did  then. 
Tell  me  about  people  being  shut 
up  with  madmen,  boa-constrictors, 
and  bowie-knives  in  the  same  com- 
partment, I  say  their  feeb'ngs  can 
be  nothing  to  those  of  Snipe  when 
he  was  shut  up  with  an  old  lady 
and  her  two  daughters  for  a  whole 
hour,  under  the  following  distressing 
circumstances.  Well,  you  know. 
Snipe  and  I  are  old  friends,  Win- 
chester men  both  of  us.  One  whole 
holiday  it  was  settled  that  we  were 
to  play  a  cricket  match  on  the  Dur- 
ford  ground — the  College  versus 
"  Durford  Duffers."  I  was  captain 
of  our  eleven  in  those  days,  and 
used  to  keep  wickets.  Snipe  was 
coyer  point,  and  as  neat  a  batter 
all  round  as  ever  we  had  in  my 
time,  though  of  course  he  was  too 
short  to  have  much  reach.  Men 
used  to  laugh  when  Snipe  came  in, 
pitched  him  up  slows,  not  wishing 
to  be  hard  on  the  little  fellow,  as 
they  used  to  eay.  This  used  to  rile 
Snipe  a  bit  Left-handed  corporal 
in  garrison  match  chaffed  Snipe, 
and  gave  him  a  slow ;  Snipe  catches 
the  ball  half- volley,  hits  it  back  so 
sharp  in  the  fellow's  fia.ce,  knocks 
two  teeth  down  his  throat ;  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  Eton  match  once, 
then  followed  it  up  with  a  sixer 


over  the  pavilion.  Well,  you 
know,  Durford  is  seyeral  stattons 
from  Winchester.  We  got  there  at 
ten  exactly ;  when  I  got  on  to  the 
platform  I  county  my  men.  "  One 
short,"  said  I,  ''and  blest  if  it  is  not 
our  coyer  point.  Snipe.  Who  knowft 
anything  of  Snipe  ? ' 

'  No  one  had  seen  hun  get  into  the 
train,  so  I  knew  he  had  missed  it 

' "  Pretty  job,"  said  I  to  the  goard, 
as  he  came  up  to  me,  seeing  I  had 
missed  something ;  "  I  have  left  my 
cover  point  behind." 

'"Your  what,  sir?"  asked  the 
guard,  thinking  I  meant  some  sort 
of  carpet  bag;  "have  you  looked 
into  the  luggage  van,  and  was  it 
directed?" 

' "  No,"  said  I, "  if  s  a  friend  I  have 
lefb ;  it  isn't  likely  he  should  be  in 
the  van.  When  is  the  next  train 
from  Winchester?" 

'"Express  at  10*30  stops  here; 
come  by  that,  no  doubt,  sir.* 

' "  I  hope  so,"  said  I,  as  I  watched 
the  train  start  screaming  off  again. 
A  drag  was  waiting  at  the  station  to 
take  us  and  some  of  the  Duffers  to 
the  ground,  who  had  come  by  the 
same  train  as  we  had. 

' "  Harris,"  I  said  to  our  bowler, 
"you  and  the  other  fellows  had 
better  go  on  in  the  drag,  as  of 
course  they  won't  wait  I  ehall 
wait  for  the  express,  and  come  on 
with  Snipe.  Toss  up ;  if  yon  win, 
take  first  innings;  go  in  yourself 
with  Whistles ;  if  they  get  first  in- 
uiugs,  say  they  must  wait  till  we 
come." 

'I  watched  the  fellows  drive  off, 
and  then  walked  down  into  the 
village,  where  I  engaged  a  yellow 
I)ost-chaise  to  be  at  the  station  to 
meet  the  express. 

'  Never  did  an  hour  go  slower.  I 
tried  to  make  out  a  croeB-road 
journey  to  Birmingham  on  the  bills 
on  the  station,  read  Thorley's  ad- 
vertisement over  at  least  fifty  times, 
looked  into  the  box  of  yellow 
grease,  and  wished  it  was  ices, 
asked  the  station  master  questions 
about  the  expense  of  removing  a 
fictitious  horse  to  London,  pretend- 
ing that  I  felt  the  greatest  aoziefy 
that  he  should  not  catch  cold.  Then 
I  went  and  asked  the  porter  to 
weigh  me,  and  still  the  time  I 
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with  all  my  Tsried  amtffiements,  as 
if  it  would  never  go. 

'  Bat  if  that  honr  was  terrible  to 
me,  how  infinitely  more  so  was  it 
to  Snipe  1 

'A  new  pair  of  patent-leather 
boots  which  he  oonld  not  force  on, 
bad  made  him  too  late  for  the  bns. 
As  he  was  coming  up  through  the 
Close,  some  butcher's  boy  made  a 
remark  about  his  being  sizpennorth 
of  ha'pence  too  short  for  the  bat 
which  he  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulder,  and  which  the  pads  tied 
round  it  made  it  look  larger  than  it 
really  was.  Snipe,  the  most  touchy 
fellow  that  ever  lived,  threw  down 
bis  bat,  and  at  once  attacked  the 
boy,  whom  he  sent  howling  off  with 
two  black  eyes  in  a  very  short  time ; 
but  expeditious  as  he  had  been,  his 
contest  made  him  just  too  late ;  the 
train  was  off  as  he  reached  the  sta- 
tion dooxs,  which  were  barred  against 
bioL 

'However,  Snipe  made  himself 
comfortable  at  the  station,  where 
there  was  a  refreshment  room  and 
bottled  beer,  advantages  which  the 
Durford  station  did  not  enjoy. 
When  the  express  came  thundering 
in,  Snipe,  always  a  bit  of  a  swell, 
gets  into  an  empty  first-class  car- 
riage. After  some  time,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  would  be  preventing 
delay  on  the  ground,  if  he  was  to 
put  on  Ids  flannel  trousers  in  the 
train,  instoul  of  waiting  till  he  got 
to  the  pavilion,  which  had  been  his 
first  intention.  "Guard,"  said  he, 
as  he  showed  his  ticket, "  do  you 
stop  anywhere  before  you  get  to 
Burford?"  "Yes,  sir,  at  Maldon 
and  Melvin,  that  is  all,  though." 
Now  it  seems  that  Snipe  fancied 
Maldon  was  a  station  close  to  Dur^ 
ford;  and  so  believing  that  there 
was  no  hurry,  and  that  the  train 
would  not  stop  for  at  least  half  an 
hM>ur,  he  set  leisurely  to  work  to 
arrange  his  cricketing  toilei  After 
having  removed  his  trousers,  he 
proceeded  quietly  to  fold  them  up.  * 
The  cai^jet  bag  was  very  small,  and 
Snipe  being  a  neat  fellow,  tightly 
tied  up  the  garments  he  had  re- 
moved, before  he  undid  the  bag. 

'  Just  as  he  was  feeling  for  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  he  became  aware  that 
the  train  was  diminishing  its  speed; 


still,  he  felt  so  sure  that  it  must  be 
another  twenty  minutes  before 
Maldon  could  be  reached,  that  he 
did  not  feel  uneasy. 

'  He  had  searched  two  pockets  in 
vain  for  the  key,  when  the  fearful 
&ct  flashed  upon  him  that  the  train 
was  actually  stopping.  The  side- 
pocket  of  his  coat  he  had  not 
tried ;  in  desperation,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  it,  but  only  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  with  the  lining  some 
pennies,  which  rolled  in  a  vague, 
irresolute  manner,  as  only  pennies 
can  roll,  along  the  floor  of  the  car- 
riage. As  he  looked  up  he  saw  the 
engine-sheds  of  Maldon  station,  and 
heard  the  break  screaming  on  the 
wheels,  which  had  almost  ceased  to 
move. 

Feeling  that  it  was  his  only 
chance,  fis  snatohed  at  the  trousers 
he  had  just  removed,  and  tried  to 
unfasten  them,  but  the  knots  were 
tight,  and  refused  to  come  undone ; 
before  he  had  unfastened  the  first, 
the  train  stopped.  In  his  horror 
and  desperation — for  he  declares  it 
amounted  to  that — he  clutched  at 
his  travelling  rug,  and  wrapped  it 
round  his  I^s,  feeling  himself,  at 
least  for  a  time,  safe.  He  was 
seated  on  a  seat  nearest  the  plat- 
form, facing  the  engine,  and  so  had 
a  view  of  all  the  pai'sengers.  His 
spirite  began  to  revive  as  he  saw 
there  were  no  ladies  on  the  platform, 
only  an  old  woman  and  two  me- 
chanics, who  soon  took  their  seats 
in  a  second-class  carriage. 

'  Just  as  the  guard  whistled  for  the 
engine-driver  to  start,  the  door  of 
the  booking-office  flew  open,  and  a 
stout  elderly  lady  bearing  in  her 
arms  a  King  Charles'  spaniel,  and 
followed  by  her  two  daughters, 
bustled  on  to  the  platform. 

'"Now,  ma'am,  what  class? — 
make  haste— the  train's  off,"  said 
the  guard. 

' "  First,"  gasped  the  old  lady. 
*'Fve  paid  for  the  dog;  see,  here 
is  the  ticket.    Come  along,  girls." 

' "  This  way,  ladies.  No  Inggage, 
you  say.  Now,  sir,  would  you  mind 
moving  for  the  ladies?" 

'It  was  impossible  for  Snipe  io 
move  without  betraying  his  secret. 
He  had  not  had  time  oven  to  re- 
place his  shoes ;  and  as  the  stout 
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lady  bustled  past  him,  muttering 
something  to  her  daughters  about 
real  gentlemen  being  obliging,  she 
trod  on  his  uncovered  feet 

'  It  was  as  much  as  poor  Snipe 
could  do  to  conceal  a  ciy  of  pain. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  had  noticed 
him  wince  as  her  mother  entered, 
and  whispered  to  her  loud  enough 
for  him  to  hear,  that  she  feared  the 
poor  young  gentleman  had  some- 
thing the  matter  that  prevented 
him  from  moving. 

'  The  old  lady  not  having  yet  for- 
given Snipe  for  not  rising  to  allow 
her  to  pass,  grunted  indignantly,  and 
placed  the  dog  on  the  floor.  What 
should  the  litUe  beast  do  but  make 
an  incursion  under  the  seat  to  where 
Snipe  was  seated.  After  having 
sniffed  suspiciously  round  his  feet, 
making  an  occaeional  dash  at  any 
place  where  ho  detected  a  portion  of 
his  red  stockings  visible,  he  turned 
all  his  attention  to  the  boots  which 
had  been  hastily  kicked  under  the 
seat 

'  Snipe  says,  and  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve him,  that  he  has  hated  the 
sight  of  a  King  Charles'  ever  since. 
Fancy  the  fellow's  feelings  when 
he  knew  the  creature  was  biting  to 
pieces  his  new  patent  leathers, 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  feet, 
which  he  dared  not  move  for  fear 
of  the  dog  laying  hold  of  them, 
much  less  attempt  to  kick  him. 

'In  the  course  of  another  half- 
hour  the  train  stopped  at  Mdvin. 
Snipe  was  in  hopes  that  the  ladies 
might  be  gdng  to  get  out,  as  it  was 
evident,  from  their  having  no  lug- 
gage, that  they  did  not  intend  to  go 
a  very  long  journey.  However, 
when  the  train  stopped  they  made 
no  move ;  so  Snipe  gave  himself  up 
to  despair,  as  he  knew  that  in  a  few 
minutes  he  must  either  get  out  at 
Durford,  and  betray  the  whole 
affair,  or  make  up  his  mind  to  miss 
the  match  and  keep  in  his  seat  till 
the  ladies  got  out.  When  the  train 
stopped,  who  should  he  see  on  the 
platform  but  Bunting,  who  had  been 
in  one  eleven,  and  had  just  left. 
"  Hallo!  Snipe, old  fellow," he  said, 
referring  to  the  Eton  mateh  when 
Snipe  had  got  out  first  boll ;  "and 
how  are  you  after  your  sad  luck  ? 
How  was  it  ?" 


'"A  shooter  shattered  my  leg 
stump,"  answered  Snipe. 

'As  Snipe  said  this,  the  young 
ladies  looked  compassionately  at  him. 
*'"0h,  mamma,"  the  youngest 
whispered,  "how  we  must  have 
hurt  him  getting  into  the  carriage; 
his  leg  shattered,  poor  fellow ;  his  leg 
stumps  by  a  shooter!  He  must  have 
:  been  shot  before.  Don't  you  think 
it  is  the  brave  young  officer  we  read 
of?  Sharpshooters,  I  dare  say. 
How  sad  and  interesting!" 

'Snipe  could  hear  no  more,  as 
Bunting,  who  had  gone  to  speak  to 
a  man  in  the  next  carriage,  retnined, 
and  asked  him  if  he  expected  to 
meet  any  one  at  Durford,  as  he  was 
so  lata 

' "  Baby  is  sure  to  be  there,"  he 
said. 

"*Eh?  if  the  othere  go  on,  trust 
him  not  to  leave  you  behind." 

' "  How  young  he  looks  to  have  a 
baby,"  whispered  one  sister  to  ano- 
ther. 

'  Just  as  the  train  was  starting,  an 
excursionist  in  a  white  hat  and  black 
band  round  it,  who  was  waiting  for 
the  excursion  train  for  the  Southamp- 
ton races,  looked  into  the  carriage, 
and  having  stared  impudently  at  the 
ladies,  turned  to  Smpe  and  asked 
him  how  his  poor  feet  were? 

'"Impudent,  unfeeling  wretch!' 
said  the  youngest  lady,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  her  feelings,  her 
pretty  &ce  flushing  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Oh,  sir !  we  are  so  sorry  for 
you ;  indeed,  indeed  we  are.  And 
oh!  why  did  you  not  tell  us?  I 
know  we  must  have  hurt  you  so, 
getting  into  the  carriage." 

'  Then  all  three  began  talking  at 
once,  apologizing,  questioning,  and 
pitying,  till  Snipe  said  he  could 
have  cried  with  E^ame,  he  felt  him- 
self such  an  impostor.  Still,  as  he 
said,  it  put  him  up  to  a  dodge ;  for 
when  he  reached  the  station,  I  found 
him  lying  back  in  apparent  exhaus- 
tion, with  one  of  the  fiur  ladies 
•  holding  her  scentrbottle  to  his  nose, 
and  the  other,  with  teais  running 
down  her  pretty  cheeks,  fiuming 
him  with  a  "  Times  "  newspaper ;  as 
the  little  scamp,  to  avoid  answering 
the  questions  which  bad  grown 
rather  searching  about  his  accident, 
had  pretended  to  fiiint  , 
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' "  For  heaven's  sake.  Snipe,"  I 
said,  opening  the  door,  "what  is 
the  matter?*^ 

' "  Ah,  my  Baby,"  he  said,  pretend- 
ing to  wake  np,— ''  I  mean,  my  dear 
medical  man,*— correcting  himself 
and  turning  to  the  ladies,  "bend 
down  yonr  ear, — I  am  too  ill  to 
speak  almost." 

'  Thinking  the  fellow  really  dying,  * 
I  bent  over  him. 

'"For  goodness*  sake,"  he  said, 
"  pretend  to  be  my  medical  man ; — 
carry  me  6at,  and  keep  the  cloth 
tight  round  me." 


'  '*  Now,  sir,"  said  the  guard, "  look 
sharp!" 

'Without  another  word  I  caught 
hold  of  Snipe,  and  carried  him  to 
my  yellow  fly ;  but  it  was  not  tiU 
we  were  out  of  the  station  yard  that 
he  seemed  to  reyive,  when  he 
said — 

'"I  say,  old  chap,  got  an  extra 
pair  of  flimnel  trousers,  eh?  mine 
are  under  the  seat"  Then  he  told 
me  the  whole  story;  and  if  that 
fellow  has  not  got  cheek,  I  don't 
know  who  has.' 

R.P. 
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MATRIMONIAL  adyertisements 
are  becomiDg  more  and  more 
common  in  Engliud.  One  would 
suppose  that  they  are  found  to 
siucoeed,  otherwise  their  number 
would  not  increase  as  it  does.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
the  Transatlantics  go  a  head  of  the 
old  country.  Matrimony  itself  is 
not  so  comfortable  a  thing  there  as 
it  18  here,  for  the  amount  of  do- 
mestic!^ to  be  secured  by  perma- 
nent residence  in  a  huge  hotel,  con- 
taining looo  or  1500  souls,  cannot 
be  very  great.  And  if  married  life 
be  thus  wanting  in  the  quiet  and 
repose  which  constitute  its  earlier 
charms  with  us,  the  preliminary 
poceedings  are  arranged  with  at 
least  a  proportionate  disregard  for 
what  us  old-fashioned  people  look 
npon  as  comfort  in  such  matters. 
A  man  who  finds  himself  rich 
enough  to  marry  will  walk  out 
some  fine  afternoon,  and  watch  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  emporiums 
of  fimcy  articles  for  ladies,  and 
when  he  sees  a  girl  with  a  fiioe  and 
manner  which  please  him,  he  enters 
the  store,  and  frankly  tells  her  the* 
state  of  tiie  case.  If  she  is  already 
engaged,  or  does  not  like  his  looks, 
she  tells  him  so,  and  no  harm  is 
dona  He  either  goes  away  to  his 
dinner  with  appetite  unabated,  or  he 
remains  on  the  watch  till  some  more 
free  or  more  willing  nudd  is  found. 


But  this  is  rather  an  exception  than 
the  rule,  and  the  columns  of  the 
'dally'  are  the  ordinary  road  to 
matrimony  for  a  large  class  of 
Americans.  Their  matrimonial 
literature,  however,  will  not  com- 
pare with  ours,  for  it  has  a  smoke- 
dried  absence  of  romance  about  it, 
which  is  not  attractive  to  an  English 
reader. 

It  is  not  always  that  advertise- 
ments succeed.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  a  contrary  result : — 

*  The  middle-aged  widower,  who  adver- 
tised three  weeks  ago,  is  still  a  candidate 
for  matrimony.  Many  letters  are  missing 
by  not  giving  eiplidt  and  proper  direc- 
tions/ 

How  sad  1— is  still  a  candidate  for 
matrimony!  Did  he,  perhaps,  con- 
fess to  'encumbrances'  in  nis  pre- 
vious advertisement,  or  is  it  because 
he  is  middle-aged  and  a  widower 
that  he  has  not  been  appropriated 
in  the  course  of  three  whole  weeks  ? 
And  he  is  evidently  such  an  unsus- 
pecting, simple-minded,  trustful 
man.  Some  men  would  have 
thought  that  if  no  letter  came,  no 
letters  had  been  written ;  but  not  so 
the  middle-agBd  widower.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  is  full  of  faith.  He  is 
sure  that  many  ladies  have  written ; 
they  must  have  used  a  wrong 
address.  Is  it  yet  too  late  for  us  to 
point  out  to  the  fair  sex  how  in- 
valuable a  hiiPiband  with  such  ready 
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explanatory  theories   would  be  to 
ladies  who  love  liberty  ? 

The  middle-aged  widower  does 
not  deserve  to  be  disappointed; 
but  we  can  scarcely  hold  the  same 
Tiew  of  a  middle-aged  lady's  case: — 

•  A  lady,  of  middle  age,  with  no  gentle- 
men acquaintances,  would  like  to  foim  an 
acquaintance  with  a  gentleman — from 
middle-age  to  sixty — ^with  a  view  to  matri- 
mony.* 

Kow,  in  the  first  place,  does  this 
mean  that  the  acquaintanceship  is 
to  last  from  middle-age  to  sixty, 
with  a  view  to  eventual  matrimony  ? 
That  sort  of  arrangement  would 
certainly  not  suit  an  eager  young 
fellow  like  the  middle-aged  widower, 
whom  a  delay  of  even  three  weeks 
could  drive  into  that  plaintive  '  stiU 
a  candidate.'  But,  furilier  than 
this,  the  lady  nmkes  two  capital 
blunders,  which  will  probably  prove 
&tal  to  her  wishes.  She  should 
have  represented  henelf  as  snr- 
Tounded  by  troops  of  azdent 
admixers,  none  of  whom  quite  come 
up  to  her  ideal  standard;  and  she 
should  have  chosen  some  less  offen- 
sive phrase  than  '  from  middle-age 
to  sixty,'  supposing  it  to  refer  to 
the  age  of  the  gentleman,  and  not 
to  the  duration  of  the  courtship. 
That  phrase  will  in&Ilibly  ofEiand  sdL 
matrimonial  men  of  sixty.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  middle- 
aged  widower  is  very  close  upon 
sixty,  else  he  would  describe  himself 
as '  in  tiiie  prime  oi  life,'  and  yet  the 
wording  ot  the  advertisement  im- 
plies that  sixty  is  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  from  forty  to  fifty 
will  not  allow  that  Uiey  are  middle- 
sged,  they  leave  that  fixr  fellows  of 
sixty.  A.  B.  Lenord  will  thus  please 
no  one.  She  will  fall  between  two 
stools.  We  are  ready  to  wager  that 
she  does  not  change  her  condition 
unless  she  changes  the  terms  of  her 
advertisemeai 

Here  is  a  proposal,  whose  full 
beauties  do  not  come  out  on  a  mere 
cursory  glance : — 

'  A  gentleman,  of  medium  age,  and  in  a 
good  mercantile  bnainesa,  desires  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  lady  from  twenty-fire  to 
forty  years  of  age  for  a  wife.  His  lady 
acquaintance  in  this  city  very  limited 
is  of  a  retiring,  modest,  disposition. 


Observe  the  delicacy  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  medium  age.  He  does 
not  address  himself  to  principals, 
but  to  friends  of  principals.  He 
wants  as  a  wife  the  acquaintance  of 
a  lady  from  twenty-five  to  forty  yeazs 
of  aga  How  old  the  wished-for 
wife  is  to  be,  he  does  not  say,  nor 
yet  why  her  ibriend  should  be  from 
twenty-five  to  for^  years  of  age. 
His  second  sentence,  too,  is  ambigu- 
ous. '  His  lady  acquaintance  in  this 
city  very  limited ;  is  of  a  retiring, 
modest  disposition.'  Possibly  this 
embodies  a  complaint;  and  if  so, 
it  is  unwise,  for  it  casts  a  reflection 
upon  his  readers.  It  amounts  to 
saying  that  he  cannot  get  on  with 
the  retiring  and  modest  limited 
ladies,  and  so  seeks  for  a  wife  among 
that  opposite  class  which  advertises 
or  answers  advertisemoitB. 

What  does  a  'middle-aged  gentle- 
man' mean,  who  'desires  Ifae 
acquaintance  of  a  poor  young  lady,' 
and  adds  in  parentbesis  'an  orphan 
preferred?'  Can  it  be  that  he 
objects  to  the  idea  of  a  mother-inr 
law  ?  or  is  it  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  him,  which  a  natural 
protector  would  find  out?  (M  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  he  is  so 
defident  in  peiscmal  attractions— - 
about  which  very  little  is  said  in 
these  advertisements,  and  as  cchu- 

rsd  with  income — that  he  thinks 
will  have  a  better  ^ohance  with 
the  'poor and  helpless'  dass.  'A 
bashful  young  man 'does  not  look 
for  an  orphan;  he  confesses  that  'a 
pretty  foot  is  his  passion,'  in  con- 
nection with  'fiaxenhair  and  blue 
eyes,'  not  knowing,  perhaps,  in  his 
bashfohiesB  that  the  comhinatjon  of 
these  three  excellences  is  xwe. 
'  A  young  soldier'  is  not  so  bashful 
as  ihe  'bashful  young  man.'  He 
wanders  throogh  involved  sentences, 
with  much  confusion  of  fint  and 
third  peoESon,  and  at  last,  feeling 
that  he  has  rather  made  a  mess  H 
it,  i^buists  outk  in  plain  king's 
Ikiglish— 

*  I  am  quite  anxious  to  many,  if  I  cib 
find  some  one  suited  to  my  mind,  in  about 
one  year  hence,  or  at  the  close  of  the  war 
if  sooner  t«rminatQd«  None  but  those  who 
are  sincerely  diq)osed  to  look  this  matter 
square  in  the  face  need  reply.' 

The  military  profiassion  brings  xm 
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to  two  adyertisements  which  appear* 
next  each  other  in  the  columns  of 
an  American  paper,  by  that  fatality 
which  BO  much  impressed  the  mind 
of  a  well-known  character  of 
modem  fiction: — 

'  Three  joung  eentlemen,  now  serring  in 
the  anny  of  the  Potomac,  whose  term  of 
eexrice  will  shortly  expire,  ai-e  desiroiu  of 
opening  a  correspondence  with  a  few  young 
ladies,  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  Address, 
in  sincerity,  with  oourte  de  viaite,  if  agree- 
able, C.E.Z/ 

'  Three  young  ladies,  with  hearts  beatipg 
responsive  to  the  music  of  the  Union,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  our 
gallant  soldiers  in  their  efforts  to  crush 
this  nnholy  rebellion,  wish  to  open  corre- 
cpondence  with  any  who  lack  laidy  friends 
at  home.  We  have  albums  in  which  to 
store  such  photographs  as  we  may  receive/ 

'With  carte  de  visite,  if  agree- 
able/ is  ambiguous.  Is  it  but  to 
Bay,  in  other  words,  'if  you  are 
ugly,  don't  send  your  picture?' 
But  that  little  difficulty  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  presence  of  the 
awful  idea  what  would  the  ladies 
have  done  if  they  had  themselyes 
been  four,  or  the  young  gentlemen 
two?  How  could  they  eyer  have 
decided  which  of  the  sisterhood 
should  retire  from  the  competition? 

In  connection  with  matrimonial 
questions,  the  Transatlantic  papers 
announce  the  most  wonderful  feats 
of  clairToyance  and  astrology,  one 
lady,  however,  declaring  that '  clair- 
voyance has  nothing  to  do  with 
astrology,  and  those  professed 
astrologists  who  advertise  as  clair- 
ToyantB  are  arrant  impostors,'  an 
opinion  we  make  haste  to  endorse. 
Here  is  a  specimen : — 

*  Astonishing !  Madame  Morrow, 
seventh  daughter,  has  foresight  to  tell 
how  soon  and  how  often  you  marry,  and 
all  yon  wish  to  know,  even  your  thoughts, 
or  DO  pay.  35  cents.  Gentlemen  not 
admitted.' 

Now,  'gentlemen  not  admitted' 
is  a  libel  on  the  fair  sex.  It  means  to 
eay  that  it  won't  do  to  let  men  into 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  which 
matrimony  will  reveal.  Ladies  can 
be  told  all  about  it,  but  for  men— it  is 
a  lady's,  and  what  is  more,  a  seventii 
daughter's  opinion — the  disciplina 
areani  must  be  practised.  Madame 
Morrow  has  a  great  pull  upon  other 
astrologists  in  this  fact,  that  she  is 


a  seventh  daughter;  but  even  here 
she  is  cut  out  by  Mad.  Johannes 
(the  abbreviation  is  her  own),  who 
is  '  the  great  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  daughter;'  while  Madame 
Starr,  who  cannot  command  such; a 
weird  pedigree,  is  nothing  daunted 
by  the  clauns  of  her  rivals,  and 
with  national  briskness  opens  fire  as 
follows : — 

'  Caution. — ^Look  out !  Good  news  for 
all !  %  5,ocx>  reward  for  any  one  who  can 
equal  Madame  Starr  I' 

Let  us  hope  that  Madame  Starr 
is  clearer  in  her  predictions  than 
in  her  composition,  as  witness  the 
following : — 

'  Drunkenness  cored,  and  numbers  free. 
Ladies,  take  notice,  you  that  have  been 
deceived  by  fiilse  lovers,  you  that  hare 
been  unfortunate  in  life,  call  on  this  great 
European  clairvoyant  and  astrologist — -Mrs. 
Cora  Duval  would  object  to  this  combina- 
tion of  clairvoyance  and  astrology  —  for 
it  is  these  hcXA  which  induce  her  to  say 
that  her  equal  ia  not  to  be  found,  which  is 
tested  by  hundreds  who  daily  and  eagerly 
visit  her  that  this  is  no  humbug. ' 

Look  here!— Another  lady  says, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  strain — ^Are 
you  in  trouble?  have  you  been 
deceived  or  trifled  with?  have  your 
fond  hopes  been  blasted  by  false 
promises?  If  so,  go  to  Madame 
Boss  for  advice  and  satisfaction. 
Bing — she  concludes,  with  sublime 
pathos — ring  the  basement  hell. 

The  frankest  lady  of  all  hails 
from  165,  Bowery.  Madame  Widger, 
whose  surname  does  not  of  itself 
suggest  the  Spanish  origin  she 
claims,  honestly  warns  people  what 
they  are  to  expect  if  they  go  to  her 
with  valuable  property  on  their 
perflons: — 

'  Madame  Widger,  clairroyant  and  gifted 
Spanish  lady,  unveils  the  mysteries  of 
futurity,  love,  marriage,  absent  friends, 
sickness ;  tells  lucky  numbers,  property  lost 
or  stolen.' 

If  Madame  Widger  is  the  frankest, 
Madame  Byron,  who  honours  Pans 
by  coming  from  that  city,  is  the 
most  unland  of  women.  She  is,  of 
course,  '  the  greatest  wonder  in  the 
world,'  and  probably  the  greatest 
nuisance,  for  her  strong  point  is . 
that  she  'restores  drunken  and 
unfaithful  husbands.'  We  should 
have  said  that  the  poor  wives  were 
much  better  without  them. 
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LOVE  SICKNESS. 
can  ediru^li  MaWsyi.) 

ME  heart's  with  me  Flora,  how  great  is  the  pleasure 
I  feel  wMq  I  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  her  neem ; 
I'd  soon  teek  a  thrip,  if  I'd  money  an'  leisure. 
To  London's  great  city  to  see  my  ould  fleem. 

That  dee  down  at  Eichmond !  I'll  never  forget  it. 
Ah!  thin  me  affecshuns  wer*  youthfle  and  green ; 

Our  gyarmints  wer*  certainly  thoroughly  wetted. 
But  she  was  the  fedrest  I  ever  had  seen. 

Such  throifles  as  reen  an'  wet  clothes  he  who  woise  is 
Neglects  when  the  part  of  a  shuthor  he'd  play, 

lie  well  knows  that  Eyoopid  all  gyarments  dispoiscs. 
And  Yanus  looks  fiEurest  just  out  o'  the  say. 

Though  the  damp  rather  dims  a  young  leedy's  complezsbuD, 

And  rooins  a  best  three- an'-tinpenny  glov. 
Can  umbrellas  ibscure  the  broight  glance  ov  affecshun. 

Or  showers  o'  reen  damp  the  ardour  ov  lov  ? 

The  '  Star  and  the  Gyarther,'  that  hall  o'  symphozhia, 

A  refyidge  afforded  us  all  from  the  reen ; 
We  ate  our  fawgrah  as  it  had  been  ambrozhia. 

An'  quaffed  the  broight  necthar  ov  sparklin'  champccn. 

The  next  time  we  meet,  be  it  sunshine  or  torrenco, 
The  question  111  pop  while  iscortin'  her  home ; 

N^zt  winther,  she  tould  me,  she's  goin'  to  Florence, 
Who  knows  but  she'd,  maybe,  go  over  to  Eome ! 

Temple,  1U5,  T.  W.S. 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  CAED-PLAYING. 

By  '  Cavendish/ 

AVTBOB  or  'THE  Lxvn  ASD  ruxciPLES  OF  wniaT.' 


CABD-PLAYING  is  associated  in 
the  mi^ds  of  many  excellent 
people  with  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 
Gambling,  cheating,  qnarrelling, 
swearing,  and  many  other  vicious 
doings  are  unsparingly  attributed  to 
the  card-table.  To  our  thinking, 
cards,  properly  used,  are  harmless 
instruments  of  social  relaxation.  It 
is  no  argument  for  our  refraining 
from  playing  with  cards  that  otfiers 
have  made  a  bad  use  of  them.  As 
well  might  we  all  turn  teetotallers, 
because  many  people  have  suffered 
from  ddirium  tremens.  We  believe 
that  the  unsatisfactory  associations 
connected  with  card-playing  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  abuse  of  cards, 
and  not  from  any  evil  qualities  ne- 
cessarily inherent  in  them. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  own 
views  on  the  question  of  the  mo- 
rality of  card-pbiying,  we  will  briefly 
examine  the  ideas  of  some  other 
^vriters  who  have  recorded  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Many 
authors— some  of  eminent  virtue 
a^  piety— have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion Uiat  cards  may  be  played 
for  amusement,  and  even  for  mo- 
derate stakes,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  expediency. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  singular 
theological  controversy  arose  re- 
garding the  lawfulness  of  deciding 
matters  by  lot  and  of  playing  at 
games  of  chance.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  disputants  was  a 
bachelor  of  divinity,  named  Thomas 
Gataker.  He  wrote  a  treatise  '  On 
the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots,  1619.' 
Gataker  argues  that  games  of  chance 
are  nowhere  forbidden  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  he  contends  that  they 
axe  not  evil  of  themselves,  though 
admitting  that  they  are  liable  to 
great  abuse.  This  abuse  he  earnestly 
condemns;  but  he  denies  that  it  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ad- 
mission of  lots  or  chance  into  games 
ftn*^  amusements. 

Jean  Barbeyrac,  in  his  '  Traite  du 
Jen,  1710,'  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  games  of  chance  are  not  im- 


moral, whether  the  stakes  are  small 
or  great!  Hie  states,  that  though 
man  was  not  sent  into  the  world  to 
pass  his  whole  lime  in  merry-mak- 
h3g»  yet  it  was  not  intended  that  he 
should  labour  incessantly.  He  must 
take  recreation  in  order  to  make 
progress  with  his  work  Best  is  the 
seasoning  of  labour ;  and  man  ought 
to  combine  the  two,  taking  as' his 
guide  Nature,  who  marks  the  hours 
of  labour  and  repose  by  alternations 
of  light  and  darkness.  Barbeyrac 
continues,  '  There  are,  however, 
people  who  unreasonably  suppose 
that  use  and  abuse  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. They  form  a  mystical  notion 
of  virtue  and  piety,  and  would  per- 
suade us  that  all  di7ersions  are  un- 
worthy of  reasonable  beings.  .  .  . 
Such  persons  aspire  to  a  state  of 
perfection  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  nature.  ...  I  maintain 
that,  for  the  sake  of  relaxation,  any 
amusements  which  are  free  from 
vice  may  be  indulged  in.  Tins 
being  admitted,  if  a  person  finds 
pleasure  in  playing  at  billiards, 
tennis,  chess,  cards,  backgammon, 
and  even  dice,  why  may  he  not 
amuse  himself  with  them  as  well  as 
in  promenading,  with  music,  in  the 
chase,  in  fishing,  in  drawing,  and  in 
a  thousand  similar  ways?  The 
question  then  remains,  "Do  you 
approve  of  playing  for  a  stake  ?"  If 
there  is  no  stake,  there  is  certainly 
no  semblance  of  criminality ;  and  it 
there  is  a  stake,  I  do  not  see  why 
there  should  be  any  evil  in  it,  if  we 
look  at  the  matter  in  a  proper  h'ght.' 
The  light  in  which  Barbeyrac  looks 
at  playing  for  money  is,  however, 
not  defensible.  He  says  that  play 
is  a  sort  of  contract,  and  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  make  a  contract  to 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleases. 
But  Barbeyrac  is  mistaken;  a  man 
has  not  that  right  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  one  wealthy  fool  loses 
to  another  the  whole  of  his  property, 
the  contract  between  them  oeing 
that  he  was  to  be  the  winner  who 
should  stand  the  longest  on  one  leg. 
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The  law  would  not  enforce  the  con- 
tract, and  very  properly  so ;  for  to 
hold  the  loser  to  the  original  bar- 
gain would  cause  a  greater  injury  to 
society  than  allowing  him  to  repu- 
diate ii 

Jeremy  Taylor  says  that  many 
fierce  declamations  have  been  uttered 
against  cards  and  dice,  but  they  are 
only  applicable  when  our  sports 
come  to  excess.  Then  we  spoil  the 
sport;  it  is  no  longer  a  recreation 
but  a  sin.  With  respect  to  playing 
for  money  he  observes,  '  When 
money  is  at  stake,  either  the  sum 
is  trifling,  or  it  is  considerable.  If 
trifling,  it  can  be  of  no  purpose,  un- 
less to  senre  the  ends  of  some  little 
entertainment  or  love-feast,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  amiss ;  but  if  con- 
siderable, a  wide  door  is  opened  to 
temptation,  and  a  man  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  win  or  lose  a  great 
sum  of  money,  though  he  can  easily 

gretend  ii  •  .  .  If  without  money 
e  eannot  mind  his  game,  then  the 
game  is  no  divertisement,  no  recrea- 
tion, but  the  money  is  all  the  sport, 
and  therefore  covetousness  is  all  the 
design ;  but  if  he  can  be  recreated 
by  the  game  alone,  the  money  does 
but  change  it  from  lawf ol  to  unlaw- 
ful, and  the  man  from  beiog  weary 
to  become  covetous,  and  from  the 
trouble  of  labour  or  study  remove 
him  to  the  worse  trouble  of  fear,  or 
anger,  or  impatient  desires.  Here 
begins  the  mischief ;  here  men  begin 
for  the  money  to  use  vile  arts ;  here 
cards  and  dice  begin  to  be  diaboli- 
cal ;  when  players  are  witty  to  de- 
fraud and  undo  one  another,  when 
estates  are  ventured,  and  families 
are  made  sad  by  a  poor  and  luckless 
chance.  .  .  .  "They  who  make  a 
pastime  of  a  neighbour's  ruin  are 
the  worst  of  men,^'  said  the  comedy. 
But  oemoeming  the  loss  of  our 
money,  let  a  man  pretend  what  he 
will,  that  he  plays  for  no  more  than 
he  is  willing  to  lose,  it  is  certain 
that  we  ought  not  to  believe  him ; 
for  if  that  [sum  is  so  indifferent  to 
him,  why  is  not  he  easy  to  be 
tempted  to  give  such  a  sum  to  l^e 
poor?  Whenever  this  is  the  case, 
he  sins  that  games  for  money  beyond 
an  inconsiderable  sum.  Let  the 
stake  be  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
and  the  cards  or  dice  are  innocent.' 


There  is  only  one  objection  to  be 
made  to  this  charming  statement  of 
the  casa  It  is  this :  Taylor  foils  to 
perceive  the  distinction  between  the 
sum  risked  on  each  game  and  the 
expectation  of  gain  or  loss  on  a 
series  of  games.  Many  persons  who 
can  afford  to  play,  say,  penny  pomis 
at  whist,  could  not  afford  to  give, 
say,  sixpence,  to  the  poor  at  the  con- 
clusion of  every  rubber,  whether 
they  won  or  lost  it;  the  tax  wcold 
be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  individual.  The 
player  expects  to  win  some  rubbers 
and  to  lose  others ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  considerable  number  of  rubbers, 

glayed  during,  say,  a  twelvemonth, 
e  expects  to  be  in  or  out  of  pocket 
but  a  few  pence,  a  few  shillings,  or 
at  the  most  a  pound  or  so.  Ii  he 
has  lost  a  pound  he  has  paid  very 
cheaply  for  a  yearns  pleasure :  if  he 
has  won  a  pound  he  may,  like  jwr* 
son  Dale,  in  '  My  Novel,'  treat  him- 
self to  the  additional  ^tification  of 
distributing  it  in  chanty. 

Nelson,  the  pious  author  <ji  the 
'  Practice  of  True  Devotion,'  had  no 
objection  to  carda,  provided  Ihat 
'  persons  do  not  make  a  businees  of 
what  they  should  only  use  as  a  di- 
version.' 

The  Eev.  Augustas  Tof»ladj,w<en 
known  for  his  high  Galvinistic  prin- 
ciples, thought  that  the  clergy  might 
innocently  indulge  in  carak  He 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Gaiaker's 
work,  which  he  says  was  profeesedly 
written  to  prove  the  lawfalnesa  of 
card-playing  under  due  restrictians 
and  limitations.  Mr.  Toplady  pro- 
ceeds, '  I  cannot  condemn  the  Tiear 
of  Broad  Hembury  (i.e.,  himaelf) 
for  relaxing  himself  now  and  then 
among  a  few  friends  with  a  rabber 
of  sixpeimy  whist,  a  pool  of  penny 
quadrille,  or  a  few  xounds  ci  two- 
penny Pope  Joan.  To  my  cortain 
knowledge,  the  said  vicar  has  been 
cured  of  headache  by  one  or  other 
of  those  games,  after  spencting  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  six- 
teen hours  in  his  study.  Nor  will 
he  ask  any  man*s  leave  for  so  un- 
bending himself,  because  anothtf 
person's  conscience  is  no  role  to  his, 
any  more  than  another  peraon's 
statore  or  compleipon.' 
Dr.  Johnson  regretted  that  he  had 
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not  learnt  to  play  at  cards,  and  for 
this  reason,  woich  is  given  in  Bos- 
well's  'Joninal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hehrides :'  '  It  is  very  useful  in  life ; 
it  generates  kindness,  and  consoli- 
dates society.'  Talleyrand's  well- 
known  mat  respecting  whist  is  to 
the  same  efifeot:  'Yons  ne  savez 
pas  le  whiste,  jenne  homme,  qu'elle 
triste  Tiellesse  tous  yous  preparez.' 

Ghatte,  in  discussing  the  morality 
of  card-playing,  in  his  work  on 
'  Playing  Cards/  says  that  in  cases 
where  high  stakes  are  played  for, 
the  money  being  risked  more  in  the 
way  of  traffio  than  of  amusement, 
gaming  is  a  positive  evil  to  society ; 
and  that  it  is  utterly  inexcnsable 
and  unjustifiable  on  any  grounds 
whatever.  'When  a  victim  is 
stripped,  his  individual  loss  is  of 
but  small  moment  to  society;  the 
true  evil  is  a  politico-economical 
one,  viz.,  that  x)ortions  of  the  na- 
tional wealth,  created  by  the  indus- 
try of  others,  should  be  at  the  dis- 
I>osal  of  such  a  character,  and  that 
they  should  pass  to  one  probably 
more  worthless  than  himself.' 

This  view  is  just,  and  is  very  near 
the  truth ;  but  it  leaves  undeter-  • 
mined  how  far  playing  for  money 
may  be  harmlessly  indulged  in. 
This  question  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

All  games,  whether  played  with 
cards  or  with  other  instruments, 
may  be  classed  as,  i,  games  of  skill ; 
2,  games  of  chance;  and,  3,  mixed 
games.  This  classification  was  di- 
lated on  in  an  article  on  whist,  in 
'  London  Society'  for  January  last. 
The  first  and  second  classes  were 
rejected  in  &vour  of  the  third; 
games  of  skill  exciting  too  much 
interest,  games  of  chance  too  little, 
unless  large  sums  of  money  are  at 
stake.  It  should  be  observed  that 
popular  games  have  almost  always 
been  mixed  games.  Such,  in  the 
case  of  cards,  are  ombre,  quadrille, 
Boston,  whist,  piquet,  and  cribbage« 
In  these  chance  and  skill  enter  in 
snch  ratio  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  taken  up  by  the  game 
is  a  period  of  comparative  rest;  and 
the  remainder  is  pleasantly  occupied 
in  watching  the  chances,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  turn  them  in  our 
£siTOur  by  the   exercise  of  skill. 


Hence  arises  the  interest  felt  in  the 
game ;  and  the  best  card-games  are 
so  well  compounded  that,  without 
fetiguing  the  players,  they  afibrd 
materials  for  keen  and  healthy  en- 
joyment 

Ye1>  it  may  be  argued,  these  games 
are  generally  played  for  a  stak&  If 
they  are  so  enjoyable  for  their  own 
sake,  why  is  a  stake  almost  invari- 
ably added  to  them?  It  is  true  that 
they  are  generally  played  for  a  small 
stake.  The  use  of  the  stake  is^  to 
define  the  interest  of  the  game.  It 
is  quite  the  exception  that  scientific 
games,  such  as  whist,  are  played  for 
any  amount  of  consequence.  It  is 
not  the  amount  that  increases  the 
pleasure  of  the  players;  indeed, 
most  of  those  who  play  their  quiet 
rubber  would  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able if  a  large  sum  of  money  de- 
pended on  the  result  But  there  is 
just  the  difference  between  playing 
for  something  or  for  nothing,  that 
there  is  between  purpose  or  no  pur- 
pose. Take  any  other  occupation — 
riding  or  driving.  "We  want  an 
hour's  horse  or  carriage  exercise. 
We  do  not  ride  round  and  round  in 
a  circle.  We  at  once  propose  some 
kind  of  object ;'  let  us  go  and  see 
such  and  such  a  person  or  place.' 
We  have  no  particular  call  in  one 
direction  more  than  in  another ;  but 
we  feel  more  interest  in  our  ride  or 
drive  if  we  go  somewhere  or  do 
something. 

The  question  may  be  put,  '  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  small  stake?  what 
limit  do  you  propose  ?  Where  does 
"defining  interest"  end  and  gam- 
bling begin?'  This  is  a  question 
not  easy  to  answer.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  the  limit  depends  on 
the  means  of  the  players.  As  long 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  players  whether  they 
win  or  lose  the  sum  staked,  so  long 
are  tbey  without  the  pale  of  gam- 
bling; the  moment  they  begin  to 
feel  anxious  on  account  of  the 
amount  depending  on  the  result, 
then  the  sooner  they  reduce  the 
stakes  the  better.  It  is  clear  that 
what  would  be  gambling  in  a  clerk 
at  100^.  a  year  need  not  be  gambling 
in  a  man  of  considerable  fortune. 
The  good  sense  of  the  community 
generally  fixes  the  stakes  at  a  rea- 
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8oiiable  smn,  in  accordanoe  with  the 
<lefimtion  juist  laid  down.  Thus,  to 
take  the  case  of  whist,  the  domestic 
rubber  is  generally  played  for 
'  heads '  or  for  '  silver  threepennies ;' 
among  well-to-do  professional  men 
the  regulation  points  are  generally 
'shillings/  with  perhaps  an  extra 
half-crown  on  the  rubber;  while  at 
clubs,  where  money  flows  more 
easily,  half-crown  points  are  com- 
mon. At  crack  clubs,  where  the 
meinbers  are  many  of  iJiem  men  of 
wealth,  higher  points  are  to  be  met 
with. 

No  doubt  there  is  the  temptation 
to  people  of  moderate  income  to  play 
'high^  when  they  are  introduced 
into  circles  where  money  is  played 
for.  Thus,  De  Smith  is  a  man  of 
family,  and,  as  such,  a  member  of 
the  Coronet  Club,  where  high  stakes 
are  played.  But  Smith  is  poor. 
If  De  Smith  is  so  fond  of  a  rubber 


that  he  must  wander  into  the  card- 
room,  the  sooner  he  retires  fipom  the 
club  the  better.  He  should  avoid 
temptation  by  joining  another  club 
where  the  points  are  lower.  Smitii's 
position  as  a  tempted  man  is  by  no 
means  peculiar;  there  are  tempta- 
tions in  every  path  of  life.  There  is 
the  temptation  to  the  trader  to  over- 
trade his  capital ;  to  the  banker  or 
the  broker  to  speculate  in  various 
securities;  to  the  man  of  proper^ 
to  live  expensively  and  beyond  his 
income.  But  no  one  will  argue 
hence  that  conmiercial  pursuits  and 
the  possession  of  private  means  are 
in  tliemselves  evils:  properly  em- 
ployed, they  are  blessings.  And  thus 
we  return  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started,  that  card-playing,  in 
common  with  almost  all  occupfdions 
and  amusements,  may  be  wisely  and 
honestly  used,  or  foolishly  and 
wickedly  abused. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FIEST  UNIVERSITY  BOAT 
RACE  (1829). 

Bt  an  Old  Ozomiak. 


THE  immense  interest  excited  by 
the  Univeraitj  Boat-race  in 
Maich,  1864,  <uid  the  feuoi  that  the 
'Times'  in  its  account  of  the  race 
gaye  a  list  of  all  the  previous  con- 
tests between  the  two  Uniyersities 
on  the  water,  induces  the  writer  of 
this  paper  to  offer  his  recollections 
to  the  present  generation  of  boating 
men.  A  few  memoranda  from  an 
eye-witness  seem  not  to  be  out  of 
place  at  this  moment,  when,  after 
thirfy-fiye  years,  showing  a  curious 
distribution  of  successes,  the  contest 
of  April,  1865,  is  imminent 

I  was  in  my  freshman's  year  at 
Oxford.  Iwasnotaboatingman,but 
I  had  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  per- 
formances of  those  who  were.  Every- 
body who  recollects  the  day,  will 
remember  that  it  was  as  fine  as  our 
climate  allows  a  June  day  to  be. 
And  certainly  all  advantage  was 
ti^en  of  the  splendour  of  the 
weather.  No  such  race  has  ever 
been  pulled  at  Henley  since.  Pos- 
sibly the  recklessness  of  the  steam- 
boats on  the  Thames  near  London 
may  compel  the  Universities  to  find 
some  less  accessible  waters  again. 
But  the  choice  of  Henley  as  the 
place  of  the  contest  gave  a  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  events  of  the  day 
which  could  only  appear  again  with  a 
race  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
One  accidental  condition  is  now  im- 
possible. There  were  no  railways. 
All  therefore  had  to  find  their  way  by 
road;  and  the  interest  attached  to 
the  race  was  such  that  every  man 
who  could  go  to  Henley  did  go.  I 
look  back  upon  this  event  now  with 
some  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  state 
of  the  University  mmd  that  day. 
The  race  between  the  crews  of  the 
two  Universities  was,one  need  hardly 
say,  not  at  all  what  it  is  now.  No 
one  looked  upon  it  then  as  a  water 
Derbv :  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
hem  of  till  that  year.  And  yet  I 
oan  appeal  to  the  memory  of  all  my 
oont^poraries  whether  they  have 
ever,  at  any  time  since,  seen  the 
whole  University  turn  itself  out  as 
it  did  that  day.    The  gravest  and 


most  unexpected  men  were  to  be 
seen  riding,  or  even  driving,  on 
some  part  or  other  of  that  three- 
and-twenty  miles  between  Oxford 
and  Henley.  There  were  gigs,  tan- 
dems, pairs;  and  one  party  of  Mends 
actual^  approached  the  scene,  and 
I  believe  returned  in  safety,  in  a 
four-horse  drag  driven  by  one  of 
themselves.  At  least  I  saw  them 
safe,  baiting  at  Benson  on  the  way 
back.  I  went  with  three  other  men 
of  my  own  college  in  a  modest 
phaeton  and  pair.  My  friend  who 
drove,  afterwards  member  for  his 
county  for  many  years,  now  rests 
with  his  fathers ;  the  other  two,  I 
believe,  survive.  We  took  with  us 
a  very  considerable  hamper  packed 
in  the  most  provident  manner,  with 
a  view  to  the  certain  exhaustion  of 
the  local  purveyors.  We  got  to 
Henley  after  a  pleasant  drive,  and 
found  it  looking  very  much  as  if 
the  University  had  determined  to 
transplant  itself,  a  second  time: 
still  to  the  banks  of  its  beloved 
Thames.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
all  the  men  of  all  standings  could 
have  been  impounded  in  Henley, 
we  might  have  had,  the  next  day,  a 
very  respectable  show  of  lecture- 
rooms;  quite  enough  Regents  to 
have  made  a  Convocation;  and  a 
Yioe-Chancellor  and  Proctors  only 
wanting— if  indeed  they  were  want- 
ing— ^to  confer  degrees.  How  we 
would  have  voted  for  admitting  all 
GsmhtidgQ  m&i  ad  eundem  I  It  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  necessary  to 
introduce  assizes  of  food,  as  my 
readers  will  soon  perceive.  We  put 
up  at  an  inn  in  tne  main  street  at 
Henley,  the  name  of  which  shall  not 
live  in  my  Naumachia.  Here  we 
made  up  our  party  to  ten  or  more, 
and  obtained,  by  what  I  must  con- 
sider to  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
the  use  of  a  room  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Our  hamper  being  unpacked, 
the  table  was  spread  with  our  own 
good  things,  reinforced  by  a  oontribu- 
tion  from  the  larder  of  our  excellent 
host.  That  contribution  amounted, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  to   a 
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Bhoulder  of  mxttton  and  a  piece  of 
cheese  not  in  its  first  freshness.  At 
the  close  of  our  entertainment  we 
begged  to  see  our  little  bill.  On 
being  presented,  we  found  that  it 
rated  us  at  ten  shillings  a  head.  We 
made  some  &int  remonstrance.  Bat 
our  host  was  impregnable ;  and,  far 
fiom  submitting  to  an.attack,  retorted 
upon  us.  He  pointed  out  the  ob- 
TiouB  &ct  that  this  was  an  unusual 
occasion ;  and  that  he  not  only  had 
charged  us,  with  a  proper  modera- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  room  and 
the  reficeshments  which  he  had  fur- 
nished, but  that  he  had  actually 
behayed  with  generosity.  He  ought 
to  have  charged  us  for  every  cork 
of  our  own  bottles  that  had  been 
drawn  in  that  room; — ^he  had  not 
done  so.  He  drew  himself  up,  and 
stood  as  a  man  of  integrity  whom  it 
would  indeed  be  impossible  to  con- 
Tinoe,  but  whom,  after  his  state- 
ment, we  could  not  wish  to  defraud 
—  justum  et  tenaoem  propositi 
Tirmn. 

The  race  was  pulled  as  eyening 
came  on;  and,  as  the  time  for  it 
drew  near,  the  whole  crowd  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  men  swelled 
down  to  the  river-side  and  on  the 
bridge;  the  Oxford  men  showing 
their  blue  fiftvours ;  the  Cambridge 
pink.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  capital  position  for  seeing  the 
conclusion  of  the  race,  on  the  top 
of  the  little  bridge-house  at  the 
Berkshire  end  of  Henl^  bridge. 
The  start  was  out  of  sight  The 
odds,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
offered  and  taken  against  Oxford. 
A  defeat  was  confidently  expected 
even  by  Oxford  men;  so  that  we 
who  wore  blue,  on  taking  our  stand 
as  we  could  to  see  the  end  of  the 
race,  were  not  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  At  last  it  was  known  that 
the  boats  were  off.  And  here  I  will 
set  down  a  story  which  was  told  at 
the  time,  and  generally  believed. 
Our  friendly  antagonists,  at  startr 
ing,  were  said  to  have  complained 
that  their  oars  fouled  in  the  weeds. 
In  consequence  of  this  complaint 
the  start  was  decided  not  to  have 
been  a  &ir  one,  and  a  second  was 
made.  Then  the  Oxford  coxswain 
steered  his  men  through  the  same 
vater  of  which  the  Cambridge  crew 


had   complained,   and     pleasantly 
called  out  to  them,  *  Weeds,  weeds !' 
I  have  made  it  my  business  io  in- 
quire into  this  story,  and  am  able  to 
say,  on  the  best  possible  evidence— 
the  evidence  of  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  Oxford  boat— that  it  is  untrae. 
What   really  happened  was  tiik 
The  Cambridge  men,  having  won 
the  toss  for  choice  of  side,  chose  the 
Berkshire  shore.    Then,  at  the  start, 
the  Cambridge  coxswain  steered  oat 
into  the  stream.    If  the  coutbc  bo 
steered  had  been  aoqujesced  in  bj 
the   Oxford   coxswain,  the  resalt 
would  have  been  that  the  Oxford 
boat  must  have  endured  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  standing  over  to  the 
Oxfordshire   shore.     He  fherefore 
held  on  his  own  course,  and  the  oais 
of  the  two  boats  fouled.    This  was  a 
moment  of  great  excitement    The 
umpires  were  called  on  to  give  di- 
rections:  and  their  decision  wm, 
that,  there  being  plenly  of  water  on 
the  Berkshire  side,  both  boats  shonld 
be  allowed  to  pull  over  it.    Never- 
theless, after  the  second  start,  the 
Oxford  boat  did  not  pass  the  Cam- 
bridge quite  so  quickly  as  after  the 
first    Very  soon  —  but  then  the 
time  seemed  very  long — the  boats 
showed    themselves  rounding  the 
bend   of  the   river.      All   dbubts 
were  over.     The  first  oonma  no- 
valia  was  to  come  to  Oxford.     I 
see  that  the  *  Times,'  in  describ- 
ing the   character   of  the   xaces, 
has   marked   this   as    being  won 
'easily.'     I   doubt  whether  those 
who  pulled  in  it  would  use  that 
word.   Certainly  it  was  very  cleanly 
done.    The  Cambridge  boat  had  no 
chance  at  any  time  after  it  was  seen 
&om  Henley  bridge;  but  I  think 
scarcelysufSdent  justice  is  rendered 
to  the  skill  and  resolation  of  the 
Cambridge  crew  by  the  use  of  the 
word  'easily.'    However,  the  thing 
was  settled ;  and  in  a  fewminutes  the 
Oxford  boat  came  up  to  an  ardi  of 
Henley  bridge,  well  ahead,  asKi  shot 
under  to  the  landing-plaoei     Never 
shall  I  forget  the  shout  that  roee 
among  the  hills.    Any  one  who  has 
been  at  Henley  will  recollect  how 
well  the  valley  lies  for  reverberating 
sound.      Men  who   loved    Horace 
must  have  thought  of  hjs  lines  to 
Iffayenaa — 
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— — 'vtpftteral 
Flomlnb  rlpn,  Bimul  «i  jocoM 
Aedderet  laudes  tibl.  VaUcanl 
ModUb  imago.' 

Gerbunly  tbe  echo,  image  of  the 
Berkshire  hills,  made  itself  heard. 
It  has  neyer  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
hear  such  a  shout  sinoe.  There 
\ra8  fierce  applause  at  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a 
few  years  after,  and  there  has  been 
applause  under  a  hundred  roofs 
since;  but  applause  that  fills  a 
valley  is  a  different  thing.  I  did  not 
see  the  great  pageant  of  the  entry  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra  into  London ; 
but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
her  embark  with  tbe  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  Southampton,  on  the  eyening  of 
their  marriage.  The  quays,  and  the 
Southampton  water,  gave  back  no 
such  answer  to  our  cheers  as  the 
Henley  valley  gave  on  the  loth  of 
June,  1829. 

Last  year,  the  '  Times '  has  use- 
folly  chronicled  the  dates  and  results 
of  all  tbe  races,  beginning  with 
this.  Liet  me  take  the  opportunity 
of  putting  on  record  the  names  of 
both  the  crews  of  1829.  I  give  the 
names  ±om  a  list  furnished  to  me 
by  one  of  themselves : — 

OZFOBD. 

I.  Mr.  Carter,  St.  John's. 

3.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  BallioL 
S.  Mr.  Bates,  Oh.  Gh. 

4.  Mr.  Wordswarfch,  Oh.  Ch. 

5.  Mr.  Toogood, 'Balliol. 

6.  Mr.  Garnier,  Worcester. 

7.  Mr.  Moofe,  Cb.  Ch. 

8.  Mr.  Staniftnrth,  Stroke,  Ch.  Ch. 
Maarer,  Mr.  Fremantle,  Gh.  Ch. 

GAUBBmCB. 

1.  Mr.  Holds  worth. 

2.  Mr.  Bayford. 

3.  Mr.  Warren. 

4.  Mr.  Merivale. 

5.  Mr.  Entwistl& 

6.  Mr.  Thompson. 

7.  Mr.  Selwyn. 

8.  Mr.  Snow,  Stroke^ 
Steerer,  Mr.  Heath. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  annotate  this 
list  Many  readers  of  this  magazine 
may  easily  swell  the  names  which  I 
have  given  them  into  biographies, 
from  their    own  knowledge  and 


friendships.  Tou  who  read  this  de- 
scription having  been,  like  myself, 
eye-witnesses,  will  recollect  the  re- 
ception which  awaited  the  Oxford 
crew  as  they  stepped  cm  shore  from 
their  boat  There  was  no  doubt 
about  their  muscle;  but  really  it 
seemed  as  if  their  friends  tiiought 
their  backs  had  been  made  by  a 
boat-builder.  The  sententious  state- 
ment of  Sophocles,*  that  not  the 
broad-backed  men  are  those  who 
enjoy  most  safety,  received  an  inter- 
pretation of  which  that  excellent 
dramatist  probably  never  thought. 
We  who  had  not  pulled,  and  were 
not  specially  noticeable  for  inmiense 
development  between  the  shoulders, 
stood  in  safety ;  but  the  thumps  and 
claps  on  the  back  which  that  crew 
experienced  from  the  unreflecting 
ardour  of  friendship  and  enthu- 
siasm, must  certainly  have  been 
trying.  They  were  soon  lost  in  the 
crowd ;  and  have  since  taken  their 
places  among  ordinary  mortel  men. 
But  if,  as  the  '  Times  *  prophecies, 
the  University  boat-race  is  hereafter 
to  be  'looked  forward  to  with  an 
interest  little  short  of  that  with 
which  the  Derby  is  nowanticipated,' 
the  memory  of  these  eight  and  their 
coxswain  will  become  fresher  every 
year,  and  will  remain  in  history 
long  after  the  day  when  the  last  of 
the  broad-backs,  and  the  skilful  cox- 
swain, have  ceased  to  be  seen  on 
earth  or  water.  The  race  over,  the 
Cambridge  men  added  to  the  esteem 
that  was  felt  for  their  gallantry  in 
contesting  it  by  a  stiiking  piece 
of  modesty.  Before  the  race,  as  I 
said,  Henley  swarmed  with  pink 
and  blue  favours;  after  it,  pink 
was  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  Cam- 
fairidge  men,  I  might  say  entirely, 
withdrew  their  colours,  and  appeared 
unmarked.  I  recollect  being  very 
much  struck  with  this  circumstance. 
In  a  most  beautiful  summer  even- 
ing, such  as  summer  evenings  are 
to  the  eyes  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
we  drove  back  to  Oxford,  loaded 
with  blue  ribbons,  and  lustily 
cheered  in  the  villages  as  we  wen 
through.     We  arrived  in  time  to 

*  —  *  hv  yhp  ol  TKareTs 
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enter  the  college  gates  before  mid- 
night, thongh  I  have  suspicions 
that  not  all  our  friends  were  equally 
fortunate.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
due  allowance  was  mieule  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  occasion  and  three- 
and-twenty  miles  of  turnpike-road. 
We  were  all  covered  with  dust,  for 
the  roads  lay  inch  deep  in  ii  I  had 
some  difGiouIty  in  clearing  it  out  of 
my  hair,  which  in  those  days  came 
out  rathBr  thick  on  each  side,  under 


a  hat  with  a  brim  rolled  up  like  a 
gutter.  It  is  a  good  deal  thiniier 
now,  and  shows  something  of  what 
Horace  calls  the  canities  moroKi. 
But  I  hope  that  no  one  of  these 
pages  will  turn  out  to  be  morosa, 
and  that  the  youngest  of  my  readers 
will  not  be  displeased  to  have  lead 
of  the  fomous  1829,  from  the  pen  of 
an  eye-witness, 

Ak  Ozfobd  Man. 


THE  COXSWAIN'S  SONG. 


OVEE  your  toes,  Seven !  over  your  toes ! 
Five !  not  so  high  on  the  feather ! 
Shoulders  well  back,  Four  and  Six !  now  she  goes ! 
Bow,  Two,  and  Three!  up  together! 

Gaily  our  boat  past  the  sedge-fring'd  bank  flies : 
More  shoulders  back.  Six  and  Four ! 

Cattle  are  gazing  with  placid  surprise — 
Three!  keep  your  eyes  off  your  oar ! 
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Thames  and  the  Seyem,  with  Isis  and  Dee, 

Fuinifih  two-thjids  of  our  crew ; 
Witham,  and  Oose,  and  the  Trent  give  us  three — 

Elbows  past  sides,  number  Two ! 

Brightly  before  us  the  smooth  river  beams. 
Amber  and  rose  in  the  sun ; 

Bnffled  in  wavelets  behind  us  it  gleams- 
Pick  her  up,  Two,  Three,  and  One ! 

Past  restless  ripples  that  shaUows  o'erleap. 

Through  circling  eddies  we  bound ; 
Underneath  trees  where  the  still  shadows  sleep 

Loudly  our  rowlocks  resound. 

Four  little  whirlpools  foam  past  either  side 

When  the  quick  feather  is  made, 
Far  down  our  wake  in  an  ayenue  wide 

Marking  the  steps  of  each  blade. 

Time,  Five !  again  along  low  meadows  green- 
Time,  number  Seven! — we  glide; 

Stroke  rushes  past  where  Two's  oar  has  just  been. 
Swift  and  gigantic  his  stride. 

Drag  your  weights,  fore  and  aft !  now  into  view 

Gomes  the  last  reach— here's  the  bend : 
Hold  of  the  water  well  forward,  and  through 

Sharp  as  you  can  to  the  end. 

Now  Seven,  send  her  in !  now  Five  and  Four  ! 

Now  then— Six,  Three,  Two,  and  One ! 
Give  her  another !— another !  one  more ! 

Easy  all !    My  song  is  done. 

F.  W.  E, 
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'TTITHERE    does  Freddy  get  his 
TT      complexion?' 

Such  was  the  question  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind  as  I  was 
walking  up  St  James's  Street,  one 
afternoon  last  month.  Not  that  it 
originated  itself  spontaneously 
either ;  for,  being  neither  a  Free- 
thinking  bishop  nor  a  Eadical  M.P., 
I  am  not  in  the  way  of  originating 
difficult  questions ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
sometimes  find  oyer-much  difficulty 
in  solving  those  that  other  people 
originate  for  me.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
between  two  equally-eligible  invita- 
tions to  dinner  on  the  same  day; 
the  question  why  all  the  best  shoot- 
ing counties  are  only  to  be  reached 
by  such  a  railway  as  the  Great 
Eastern;  the  formidable  annual 
question  of  my  tailor's  bill,  and 
others  equally  puzzling,  which,  had 
they  waited  for  my  origination, 
would  have  slept  unvexed  for  ever. 
'  The  fact  is,  I  saw  Freddy  coming 
down  the  street  as  I  was  going 
up.  As  usual,  he  was  the  very  pic- 
ture of  happiness;  his  handsome 
smooth  face  (which  the  bearded 
Brown  calls  '  babyish ')  wreathed  in 
gracious  smiles,  his  hat  giving  just 
tiie  idea  (and  no  more)  of  being  on 
one  side,  and  his  whole  air  breathing 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  a 
general  &vourite,  and  knew  it. 

Now  there  are  several  unresolved 
questions  about  Freddy  which  the 
bearded  Brown  is  never  tired  of 
putting.  'Where  does  he  get  his 
coats?' — ^'Why  does  he  turn  his 
collars  two  inches  lower  down  than 
any  other  man  in  London  ?'— '  Does 
he  wear  stays?' — ^^  What  is  he  good 
for  besides  waltzing  and  small- 
talk  P  But  the  chief  of  all,  and  the 
one  that  Brown  always  asks  as  his 
final  and  crushing  point  is,  '  Where 
does  he  get  [his  complexion?'  And 
as  Freddy  sauntered  up  to  me,  care- 
lessly swinging  the  slender  umbrella 
he  always  carries  in  fine  weather,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
ask  him  myself. 

He  smiled  in  his  languid  way 


(Brown  says  there  is  a  world  of  af- 
fectation in  his  smile),  and  daintil/ 
buttoned  his  glove. 

'  I  suppose  Nature  gave  it  me/ 
said  he. 

'  But  even  Nature  can't  stand  the 
London  season.  How  do  you  ma- 
nage to  keep  it  ?' 

He  smiled  again,  and  showed  Yob 
teeth,  which  even  Brown  admits  are 
good  (adding,  that  '  they  ought  to 
be  at  the  price '). 

'  Come  with  me,  and  FU  show  you 
how  I  keep  it.' 

So  we  turned  down  the  street  and 
into  Cleveland  Bow,  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  a  building  of  austere 
aspect,  apparently  built  upon  the 
old  model  of  Little  Bethel  chapel 
Lito  this  Freddy  led  ma  To  my 
astonishment,  I  found  myself  in  a 
large  and  lofty  hall  surrounded  hj 
a  gallery,  and  lit  up  with  gas  (for  it 
was  already  getting  dark).  From 
the  roof  hung  ladders,  trapdzes,and 
incomprehensible  ropes  of  all  sizes 
and  lengths,  while  at  the  further 
end  were  single  and  parallel  barSi 
many-handled  machines  for  pulling 
at,  and  all  the  dreadful  machineiy 
of  gymnastics.  The  scene  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  striking,  not 
to  say  alarming.  Six  couples  of 
fencers,  masked  and  padded,  were 
there  opposed,  strugghng  in  frantic 
desperation,  advancing,  retreating, 
lunging,  stamping  and  shouting  as 
though  i)ossessed.  Most  of  the  com- 
batants, I  noticed,  were  men  I 
either  knew  personally,  or  by  sight, 
and  from  meeting  them  in  society. 
There  were  civil  servants  not  a  few. 
There  were  two  Guardsmen  hel- 
meted  and  spurred,  smoking  by  the 
fire,  and  a  stray  barrister  was  mea- 
suring himself  round  the  chest  Nor 
was  'Honourable  House'  unrepre- 
sented; for  two  of  the/ national 
legislators— one  hereditary  and  the 
other  elected — were  contending  with 
as  much  ardour,  and  certainly  as 
much  pleasure,  as  if  they  had  been 
fighting  over  'Beasons'  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.  Freddy  informed 
me  that  I  was  in  the  'Lcmdoa 
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Fencmg  Club/  the  distinctive  and 
saving  feature  of  which  (as  he 
begged  me  to  remark)  is  that  it  ts 
a  club,  admitting  members  only 
after  being  regularly  proposed,  and 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot,  and 
not  a  fencing  shop  where  any  im- 
dubbable  body  may  buy  five  shil- 
lings'-worth  of  science;  and  he 
maintained  that  such  a  distinction 
is  especially  important,  because  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  meet  any  but  gentle- 
men upon  such  terms  of  intimacy 
as  in  fencing  and  gymnastics  are 
imavoidable.  As  I  agreed,  he  left 
me  and  disappeared  upstairs  into 
one  of  the  many  dressing-rooms 
ranged  round  the  gallery,  whence 
be  shortly  returned,  drei^ed  in  an 
alarming  suit  of  red  and  blue  flan- 
nel, composed  of  knickerbockers 
and  a  scanty  upper  garment,  in 
which  costume  he  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Miss  Marie  Wilton 
as  attired  (more  or  less)  for  a  popu- 
lar burlesque. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  seat 
himself  in  one  scale  of  a  weighing- 
xnachine,  and  gravely  to  pile  up 
weights  on  the  other.  The  result  of 
the  operation  seemed  to  afford  him 
much  concern,  for  his  countenance 
fell  considerably. 

'  This  is  serious,'  said  he. 

'What  is ?'  I  asked ;  for  the  scale 
only  showed  losi  4  lbs.  I  noticed, 
too,  that  he  was  as  lean  as  a  grey- 
hound, and  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
victim  to  some  frightful  form  of 
atrophy  crossed  my  mind. 

'I've  gained  two  pounds  and  a 
half  since  last  Wednesday,'  said  he. 
'  I  see  I  must  give  up  dining  out.' 

What  a  new  light  for  me,  who 
never  knew  what  I  weighed  in  my 
life,  and  dine  out  whenever  I  can ! 

'  Look  at  those  dumb-bells — 
beauties  1 — are  they  not  ?' 

I  looked  at  them,  and  was  think- 
ing in  my  own  mind  that  they  were 
very  ugly  and  very  immoveable, 
when  he  rolled  out  a  huge  specimen 
marked  '90  lbs./  and  playfully 
asked  if  I  would  try  to  '  put  it  up.' 
I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  put  up 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  said  so ; 
when,  to  my  amazement,  Freddy 
stooped,  and  grasping  the  monster 
by  the  handle,  raised  it  first  to  his 
shoulder  and  then  above  his  head 


apparently  with  as  much  ease  and 
pleasure  as  if  it  had  been  a  glass  of 
sherry. 

'  That's  nothing  at  all,'  said  he,  in 
answer  to  my  looks.  '  One  of  our 
men  has  got  a  pair  of  them,  and  car- 
ries them  about  when  he  travels. 
He  always  takes  them  into  the  rail- 
way carriage  with  him,  wrapped  up 
in  brown  paper  as  parcels ;  and  theie 
is  a  story  of  a  civil  old  gentieman 
who  offered  to  hold  one  for  him, 
having  dropped  it  through  the  floor 
of  the  carriage,  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder  besides.' 

And  then  Freddy  seized  a  pair 
little  less  in  size,  and  laying  them 
on  the  floor,  lunged  out  at  them, 
picked  one  up,  recovered,  lunged 
again  and  replaced  it,  picked  both 
up,  lifted  them  high  in  the  air,  and 
so  went  on  tossing  them  about  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes.  Next,  he 
took  a  pair  of  enormous  wooden 
clubs,  pear-shaped  and  nearly  as  big 
as  himself  (which,  however,  he  de- 
clared were  objectionable,  as  being 
'rather  light'),  poised  them  deli- 
cately before  him  for  an  instant, 
then  swinging  them  alternately 
round  his  head,  at  the  risk,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  dashing  his  own 
brains  out,  described  large  and 
frightful  circles,  crossed  them  be- 
hind his  back,  twisted  them  round 
by  mere  force  of  wrist,  swung  them 
up  to  the  stars  and  down  to  the 
earth—and  all  as  lightly  and  grace- 
fully as  M.  Costa  waves  his  wand. 
But  it  was  evidently  no  light  work. 
The  yeins  of  his  neck  swelled  and 
throbbed,  while  the  muscles  of  his 
bare  arm  worked  pliantly  b^ieath 
the  transparent  skin  and  stood  out 
hard  and  smooth  as  polished  bronze. 
This  arm  was  another  new  revela- 
tion to  me.  I  had  never  known  it 
to  do  harder  work  than  to  encircle  a 
tiny  waist  in  the  waltz ;  and  I  now 
b^^  to  feel  an  astonished  respect 
for  its  owner,  not  unmixed  with 
awe.  So  that  I  was  no  longer  sur- 
prised when,  quitting  the  clubs,  he 
playfully  sprung  on  to  a  horizontal 
bar  or  pole  some  seven  feet  fiom 
the  ground,  and,  as  he  termed  it, 
'turned  over  Mrithout  touching;' 
which  it  appears,  means  making  an 
alarming  Mnd  of  catherine-wheel  of 
oneself  with  the  hands  as  a  centre. 
T  2 
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'A  beautifal  bar/  Baid  he;  'look 
at  it/ 

i  looked  at  it,  and  thought  it  a 
rather  commonplace  pole. 

•  Follow  the  grain,  and  yon  will 
see  that  it  extends  without  a  break 
the  whole  length  of  the  stick— a 
most  important  condition  in  a  bar, 
but  very  diflficult  to  obtain.  If  ever 
you  want  one '  (I  thought  I  saw  my- 
self wanting  one)  'go  to  a  shaft- 
maker  and  choose  an  unbent  shaft 
for  yourself.  There  are  very  few 
good  sticks ;  and  I  have  looked  over 
a  hundred  without  finding  a  decent 
one.  And  when  you've  got  it,  don't 
£Edl  into  the  mistake  of  having  it 
made  any  other  shape  than  round. 
Some  gymnasts  have  their  bars 
made  oval,  but  that  is  only  an  in- 
genious device  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  hold.' 

And,  to  show  I  suppose  what  he 
meant  by  '  a  hold,'  he  volunteered  to 
show  me  the  '  hock  swing  :*  jumped 
at  the  bar,  and  in  an  instant,  with- 
out any  apparent  effort,  was  sitting 
on  it.  Then,  suddenly  leaving  go 
with  his  hands  and  throwing  his 
arms  above  his  head,  he  flung  him- 
self backwards,  holding  only  by  his 
Imees,  swung  himself  completely 
round  the  bar,  and  suddenly  unlock- 
ing his  knees,  alighted  calmly  and 
happily  on  his  feet.  I  was  now 
prepared  for  anything;  and  when 
ne  began  to  trifle  with  the  flying 
trapeze,  I  confess  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  he  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  Leotard.  For  all 
tiiat,  he  made  me  very  nervous;  for 
besides  flying  from  one  trapeze  to 
another  in  the  most  easy  and  non- 
chalant manner  with  his  hands,  he 
seemed  to  derive  a  keen  amusement 
from  catching  the  second  trapdze 
with  his  knees  or  his  toes,  and 
swinging  head  downwards. 

'  All  ti^ese  things,'  said  he,  during 
an  interval  of  rest, '  are  much  easier 
than  they  look.  They  mostly  de- 
pend upon  Imack,  and  all  they  re- 
quire is  the  pluck  to  go  at  them  the 
iirst  time ;  when  once  that  is  done, 
tiie  rest  is  easy.' 

Again  applying  it  mentally  to 
my  own  case,  I  thought  I  saw 
myself  '  going  at '  such  a  perform- 
ance as  the  'hock  swing;'  and 
ventured  to   inquire    what  would 


become  of  you  if  you  &iled  the  first 
timet 

'The  only  way  to  learn  anything 
with  safety,'  said  he,  'is  to  hare 
somebody  to  catch  you  in  the  M; 
but  that  is  no  easy  matter;  for  catch- 
ing is  an  art  that  req[uiree  as  much 
education  as  gymnastics  themselves. 
I  only  know  one  man  in  London 
who  understands  it,  and  he  acquired 
it  at  Triat's,  in  Paris,  and  is.  be- 
sides, the  best  gymnast  in  the  c^ab.' 

Freddy  now  bade  me  remark  the 
advantage  of  gymnastic  exercise, 
namely,  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  set  of  muscles  in  the 
human  frame,  and  by  developing 
those  particular  sets  that  need  it, 
restore  the  muscular  bsilanoe  which 
all  the  habilB  of  modem  life  tend  io 
destroy.  And  he  appealed  to  me 
whether  I  did  not  know  fifty  men 
capable  of  walking  their  thirty  miles 
a  day  without  distress,  who  yet 
could  not  go  up  a  rope  'handover 
hand '  to  save  their  lives.  I  thought 
of  myself  and  assented,  when  I  was 
asked  triumphantly  if  it  were  not 
absurd  that  a  man  pomessed  of  very 
good  legs  should  have  practi(»llyno 
arms  or  shoulders  at  all.  Then 
to  show  the  effects  of  a  regular 

Sractice  of  gymnastics,  Freddy  pn>- 
uced  the  club  weight-book,  from 
which  it  appeared  Hiat  in  six  months 
his  arm  had  increased  in  circum- 
ference nearly  an  inch  (it  then  stood 
at  fourteen  inches!),  and  that  in  the 
same  time  he  had  gained  two  inches 
round  the  chest  and  (which  seemed 
to  please  him  even  more)  lost  one 
round  the  waist 

During  this  conversation  be  had 
arrayed  himself  in  a  leathern  jacket 
and  gauntlet,  and  now  advanced  to 
the  fencing-master,  a  Frenchmaiu 
whose  profession  and  nationality  I 
had  severally  recognised  already 
from  his  plastron  and  his  accent. 

The  lesson  was  one  of  the  few 
things  I  remembered  &om  my 
Parisian  school-days,  and  brought 
nothing  new  to  the  liv^y  sense  I 
still  retained  of  the  honors  and  dis- 
appointments of  which  it  18  an 
epitome.  Nothing  I  Qunk  so  tho- 
roughly brings  home  to  the  fencer 
the  fact  that  he  is  human  and  no- 
thing more— as  compared  with  the 
mattrc  d'armes,  who  is  something 
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oonsidezablymore.  In  seeing  Freddj 
undergo  this  mortification  of  the 
flesh  and  mnscles,  I  remembered 
m  J  o  wn  experience,  and  sympathized. 
He  vent  through  the  salute,  or  salut 
a  la  mtar  (a  baser  imitation  of  which 
we  have  all  seen  on  the  stage),  with 
a  studied  grace  probably  intended 
to  captivate  me  (as  it  did),  but,  to 
his  disgust,  was  at  once  told, '  It  is 
well  enough,  but  U  vous  manque  le 
vrai  cachet/  and,  crossing  his  left 
foot  in  front  of  his  right,  with  the 
toes  turned  out— a  position  common 
to  all  foncing-nuuBters  in  the  lecture 
— the  mattre  d'armes  proceeded  to 
explain  how  the  Salut  was  'not  a 
mere  ornamental  exhibition,  nor 
even  only  a  politeness  to  the  ad- 
versary, but,  above  all,  a  means 
of  judging  of  the  strength  of  a  fencer, 
60  that  the  gallery  should  say  at 
once,  c'est  un  beau  tireur  /'  Anxious 
to  retrieve  his  credit,  Freddy  prima 
Vepee,  and  fell  into  an  impregnable 
position  on  guard,  when  he  was  im- 
mediately shown,  by  demonstration, 
t^t  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
run  him  through  the  abdomen.  Nor 
was  that  all.  Before  the  lesson  was 
over  he  was  assured  that  he  wanted 
quickness — ^that  his  legs  were  mdlles 
and  idle— that  he  tightened  his  fin- 
gers ridiculously  roimd  the  grip  of 
&e  foil— and  that  his  only  object  ap- 
peared to  be  to  whip  the  air  and  to 
spit  himself  on  his  enemy's  sword, 
or  as  the  professor  put  it,  de  sefendre 
mr  le  r6ti.  Then  he  was  exhorted 
to  cover  himself,  to  preserve  the 
command  of  the  line  of  attack,  to 
force  his  muscles,  to  have  more  tf7an, 
to  play  closer  and  lighter,  Toe  I  Tac ! 
Tendez  hien  U  jarret  gauche  I  Fendez-- 
vous  a  fond !  And  then  the  master 
quietly  lunged  himself,  doubled  up 
his  foil  against  Freddy's  breast,  and, 
with  the  remark,  '  Je  vous  traverse 
les  reins,'  dismissed  him. 

Few  things  are  sq  much  affected 
by  individual  character  as  fencing ; 
and  while  Freddy  was  resting  him- 
self by  performing  the  'back  lift,' 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
taming  a  break-neck  summersault 
OTer  the  bar,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  different  varieties  of 
-character  present  as  shown  in  the 
different  styles  of  play.  There  was 
the  cautious  fencer,  who  kept  his 


guard  and  watched  for  an  ill-judged 
lunge  by  the  adversary,  tmating 
rather  to  catch  him  by  a  judicious 
riposte  than  by  a  bold  attack.  There 
was  the  rash  and  eager  fencer,  lung- 
ing at  all  hazards  and  all  times, 
parrying  not  at  all,  and  ever  leaving 
himself  uncovered  in  order  to  seize 
an  opening.  Another  and  lower 
varied*  of  the  same  character  was 
'  the  rusher,'  whose  left  leg  knew  no 
hold  on  the  ground ;  who  threw  his 
head,  shoulders,  and  body,  as  well 
as  his  foil,  at  lids  opponent,  drove 
him  round  the  room,  and  generally 
ended  the  conflict  by  wrestling  witifi 
him  corps  a  corps.  There  was  the 
eccentric  fencer,  given  to  describing 
figures  in  the  air,  and  trying  unhal- 
lowed and  impossible  attacks,  to  his 
own  confusion.  There  was  the  un- 
fortunate fencer,  knowing  nothing, 
persevering  against  fote,  and  getting 
mercilessly  prodded  at  every  move- 
ment. Then  there  was  the  strong 
fencer,  whose  wrist  was  a  tower  of 
safety,  and  who  twisted  the  oppo- 
nent's weapon  out  of  his  hand  by 
mere  brute  force.  The  insincere 
fencer,  who  quarrelled  over  the 
hits,  and  betieved  in  none  but 
his  own.  Worst  of  all  was  the 
fencer  who  '  had  a  bad  style ' — the 
bete  noire  and  horror  of  all  the  rest 
— ^who,  from  some  original  vice  in 
his  nature,  persistently  did  every- 
thing the  wrong  way  and  never  im- 
proved. Very  fotal  was  he  to  be- 
ginners, whom  he  thought  it  right 
gratuitously  to  advise :  very  scorn- 
ful, too,  thinking  himself  too  good 
to  be  pitted  against  any  but  the  best, 
who  did  not  appreciate  him,  so  that 
he  was  left  xmto  himself  desolate. 
Then  there  was  the  really  good 
fencer,  he  whom  Nature  had  en- 
dowed with  the  rare  and  well- 
balanced  mixture  of  opposite  quali- 
ties that  make  an  excellent  swords- 
man. Such  a  one  is  Mr.  G^eorge 
Chapman,  counted  the  best  amateur 
fencer  in  Europe. 

Freddy's  scolding  in  the  lesson 
only  showed  that  the  club  possessed 
an  exacting,  and  therefore  a  good, 
master,  for  in  the  assault  he  proved 
by  no  means  a  despicable  fencer. 
All  men  are  equal  before  the  small 
sword,  and  Freddy's  adversary,  a 
tall   corporal-major  of   lifeguaids 
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(of  whom  there  are  two  salaried  by 
the  club),  did  not  appear  to  be  an 
over-match  for  him.  In  fact,  in  a 
well-contested  '  six/  when  some  four 
minutes'  fight  had  brought  them  to 
'  five  all/  Freddy  proved  the  victor 
by  making  the  last  hit  with  a  neat 
'double  disengage,  and  cut  over/. 

He  was  now  what  is  precisely 
termed  '  bathed  in  perspiration/  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  having 
been  parboiled.  He  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  '  a  little  baked/ 
and  leffc  me  to  take  a  cold  douche 
bath  (the  thermometer  being  at  34°) 
as  being  the  most  pleasant  finish  to 
the  afternoon. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  made  the  mattre 
d'armes  my  friend  by  a  well-placed 
compliment,  not  upon  his  skill, 
which  is  rather  a  pupil's  virtue  than 
a  master's,  but  upon  his  method  of 
instruction,  which  he  valued  much 
more.  He  assured  me  that  fencing 
was  the  king  of  exercises — ^the  only 
one  worthy  of  a  gentleman — ^that  all 
the  great  heroes  of  history  had  ex- 
celled in  it  (and,  as  he  more  than 
suggested,  owed  their  greatness  to 
it).  That,  unlike  other  amuse- 
ments, it  gave  at  the  same  time 
grace  and  strength  to  the  body,  and 
quickness  to  the  intellect  That 
other  exercises  might  be  good  for 
the  workmen  and  the  low  people, 
but  for  a  gentleman— No  1  What 
was  la  hoxef  It  was  brutal  and 
degrading.  What  were  the  gymnas- 
tics ?  what  was  the  game  of  Ten- 
nis ?  They  were  des  saletes,  soften- 
ing alike  to  the  muscles  and  the 
brain.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  fencing-master  in  the 
Bourgeois  GentHhommr,  and  of  his 
indignation  at  the  comparison  of 
philosophy  with  *the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  the  sciences.'  But  I 
said  nothing  and  looked  nothing,  so 
that  the  professor  went  on  to  pour 
out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  a 
schism,  which  he  said  had  just 
broken  out  in  England,  as  to  the 
position  of  the  body  in  the  lunge, 
the  schismatics  allowing  the  head  to 
be  thrown  forward,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  all  antiquity,  and  the 
express  injunctions  of  Angelo, 
Grisier,  and  Cordelois.  But  the 
innovators  had  been  flamhes,  for  Mr. 
Chapman    (or,  as   he   called  him^ 


'Monsieur  Shappennan')  had  iaten 
the  defence  of  truth,  and  in  a 
pamphlet  had  demolished  all  each 
opinions,  and  re-established  the 
canon  of  the  upright  body.  Finally, 
to  keep  the  boay  upright  was  to  be 
in  the  good  principles,  and  to  he  in 
the  good  principles  was  to  conquer. 
Again,  I  thought  of  Moli^re^  maitre 
d'armes  who  could  kill  his  man  by 
raison  demonstrative,  and  I  vas 
about  to  make  some  cavil  as  to  the 
worth  of  good  principles  generally, 
and  the  difficulty  of  being  in  them, 
when  Freddy  reappeared. 

I  expected  to  see  him  broken- 
down  with  fatigue.  I  expected,  too, 
to  behold  some  dreadful  effects  from 
the  shock  of  his  cold  bath,  a  '  sud- 
den chill '  being  a  thing  I  had  been 
taught  by  newspaper  paragraphs 
and  maiden  aunts  to  connect  with 
&tal  consequences  from  my  youth 
up.  No  such  thing.  His  step  was 
springy  and  elastic,  the  envied  com- 
plexion was  ruddier  and  moretraoft- 
parent  than  ever,  and  he  was  in  the 
best  of  tempers  evidently — ^for  he 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  I 
accepted  gladly  (I  knew  Freddy  for 
a  gourmet),  and  we  walked  up  to  his 
club,  where  he  gave  me  a  long 
sermon  on  muscle,  which  begBQ 
with  the  soup  and  only  ended  with 
the  curagoa. 

It  was  strange,  he  said,  that  in 
England,  where  we  are  so  constantly 
glorifying  ourselves  over  our  superi- 
ority in  robust  exercises,  fencing  and 
gymnastics  should  be  so  little  cul- 
tivated ;  doubly  strange  that  Paris, 
which  we  so  seldom  associate  with 
anything  more  fatiguing  than  do- 
minoes, should  be  the  very  home 
and  cradle  of  both  those  noble  arts, 
80  that  an  Englishman  who  would 
excel  in  them  might  aa  reasonably 
expect  to  acquire  either  elsewhere 
as  to  learn  rowing  on  the  Seine,  or 
the  Parisian  accent  tratnant  in 
Piccadilly.  And  here  he  indulged  in 
a  digression  (which,  I  may  remark, 
was  coincident  with  the  opening  of 
a  second  bottle  of  '  P^rier-Jouet ') 
asserting  that  a  Frenchman  would 
reason  upon  any  question  in  heaven 
or  earth  without  ever  being  either 
awed  by  his  subject  or  ashamed  of 
it,  so  that  M.  Cordelois  would  bring 
to  the  consideration  of  the  contre  de 
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quarte  just  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  as  M.  Arago  to  a  new 
planet  or  a  returning  oomet. 
'But/  said  he,  'we  are  improving. 
A  great  muscular  revival  is  afoot, 
and  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  cultivation  of  mental 
power,  it  is  beginning  to  be  thought 
that  there  may  be  some  use  in  the 
cultivation  of  physical  power.  Of 
course  it  began  with  the  enthusiasts, 
fellows  who  delight  in  any  man's 
legs,  whose  one  object  in  life  is  to 
keep  down  their  weight,  and 
whose  one  idea  of  entertamoment  is 
to  exhibit  their  biceps  to  their 
friends.  Then  society  at  large  dis- 
covered that  exercise  was  good  for 
the  figure.  It  remarked  that  dumb- 
bells made  it  sleep  at  night,  and 
that  the  clubs  were  superior  to 
brandy  and  soda  in  the  morning. 
It  discovered  that  a  rubber  of 
racquets  or  an  hour's  fencing  gave 
it  an  appetite  for  dinner  which  it 
had  vainly  sought  in  sherry-and- 
bitters.  And  finally  there  arose  a 
sect  bold  enough  to  assert  that  an 
assault  of  arms  was  as  amusing  as 
a  tea-fight,  and  to  maintain  that  it 
was  as  possible  to  kill  an  hour  at 
the  gynmasium  as  by  a  morning 
call  or  a  walk  in  the  Park.  Thus  the 
movement  has  acquired  strength, 
and  manly  exercise  bids  fair  to  be- 
come almost  as  fashionable  as 
flirting  or  idling.  At  first,  all  this 
met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the 
ladies,  who  saw  some  of  their  most 
devoted  slaves  lured  from  their 
sides  by  the  appropriately-named 
"double  disengage  and  cut,"  and 
found  that  some  who  had  been  wont 
to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love,  were 
now  much  more  given  to  turning 
heels  over  head  in  the  "  back  lift." 
Thus  war  was  on  the  point  of  being 
declared  by  the  sex,  when  one 
of  the  governing  spirits  of  the 
club  had  the  happy  idea  of  inviting 
the  ladies  to  be  spectators  of  the 


fun.  It  succeeded  admirably.  In- 
deed, the  dear  creatures  proved 
quite  bloodthirsty,  and  were  much 
better  pleased  to  see  feats  of  lofty 
tumbling,  in  which  there  was  a 
good  &ir  chance  of  breaking  one's 
neck,  than  a  display  of  the  greatest 
science  in  fencing,  which  involved 
no  danger.  It  was  whispered,  that 
above  all  they  admired  the  sjNirring 
bouts;  were  delighted  to  see  a 
heavy  "cross-counter;"  and  still 
more  delighted  if  it  resulted  in  "  one 
on  the  nose,  well  home."  Thus  we 
won  their  gentle  hearts,  and  sent 
them  home  with  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  all  lovers  who  could  not 
use  their  little  hands  to  black  a 
rival's  eyes — a  clear  gain  to  every 
member  of  the  club  who  could.' 

Here  I  ventured  to  ask  what 
Freddy  himself  had  gained  from  his 
muscular  studies. 

'  Three  things,'  said  he.  '  First  of 
all — Figure,  which  my  experience 
has  taught  me  is  more  calculated 
than  either  family  or  fortune  to 
advance  a  man  in  life; — secondly. 
Health,  which  is  practically  a  gain 
of  life  itself,  because  it  is  a  gain  of 
all  the  time  one  would  otherwise 
waste  in  swallowing  and  recovering 
from  pills,  and  tallowing  one's  nose ; 
— thirdly.  Amusement,  which  I  sub- 
mit is  the  great  end  of  life,  to  which 
the  first  two  are  the  means,  and 
which  of  course  is  therefore  the 
most  important  of  all  three.' 

By  this  time  it  was  late,  and  as 
Freddy  was  going  on  to  a  dance,  we 
parted.  I  walked  home,  feeling 
much  humiliation  at  my  own  in- 
feriority; and  as  I  mentally  com- 
pared my  own  arm  with  Freddy's, 
and  thought  of  the  garotters,  I 
resolved  that  I  would  lose  no  time  in 
developing  my  own  ill  balanced 
muscles,  and  so  remedy  the  defects 
of  which  I  was  now  for  the  first 
time  conscious. 

Blanc-Bbo. 
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fin  ^cttti  Cfisralre. 
(With  an  Illubtration  by  Adelaidb  Claxtok.) 

OH,  there's  nothiDg  in  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Wales, 
Or  the  spot  which '  his  own  neetive  Im'rald  Oisle'  Patrick  callB, 

Which  so  mnch  of  delightful  excitement  entails 
As  an  acted  charade  or  some  private  theatricals. 

I  think  the  charade  is  the  best  of  the  two. 
Charming  actors  and  audience— success  uniyersal ! 

There's  so  much  you've  to  suffer,  to  be,  and  to  do- 
To  dress  for  effect,  and  to  act  sans  rehearsal. 

Here  you  see  Bella  Smith — de  la  belle  on  raffde ! — 
Making-up  Arthur  Brown  (who's  a  swell  in  the  City) 

With  a  piece  of  burnt  cork,  for  the  principal  role 
In  an  acted  charade.    The  word  chosen's . 

Scene  the  First.    In  the  Alps  (over  chairs  and  the  horse  ' 

Sheets  and  table-cloths  hung)  with  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distance  - 
(A  loaf  of  white  sugar).    On  each  hand,  of  course, 

A  pine  forest  (brooms)  a  precarious  existence 
Maintains  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  hides 

A  Band  of  fierce  robbers,  who,  hearth-broom  to  shoulder. 
Springing  out  on  a  travelling  party  that  rides 

Through  the  valley,  strike  terror  to  every  beholder. 
However,  the  chief,  one  fair  traveller  they've  stopped, 

Begards  with  a  feeling  that's  warmer  than  pity — 
Declares  it  at  once — and  gets  snubbed,  when  he's  popped. 

So  ends  the  First  Syllable  Act  of . 

Scene  the  Second.    A  garden  (some  plants  ranged  in  pots). 

The  moon  (moderator)  in  heaven  is  beaming. 
In  the  distance  a  sentinel — armed  to  take  shots. 

R.  a  casement  (that's  '  off')  where  the  damsel  is  dreaming. 
L.U.E.  enter  Brigand,  who  bears  a  guitar — 

Soft  music  (in  Greek,  ya\r}va>s  fj  6pxr}a^pa) — 

With  a  Ditty  to  show  what  his  sentiments  are 
Towards  her,  who  of  hope  will  not  grant  him  the  least  ray. 

The  sentinel,  taking  the  chief  for  a  cat, 
With  treacherous  tone  cries  'Puss,  puss  I  kitty,  kitty!' 

Then  fires — shoots  the  singer,  exclaiming  '  Take  liiat  1' 
So  ends  Second  Syllable  Act  of . 

Scene  the  last    Open  Piazza.    A  large  crowd  (of  four). 

Two  soldiers  drawn  up — each  one  bearing  a  rifla 
The  Brigand  brought  out  from  jail  (drawing-room)  door. 

With  his  arm  in  a  sling,  looking  damaged  a  trifie. 
'  Make  ready !  Present  !'•— but  before  the  word  '  Fire !' 

At  a  stamp  from  their  chief-— or  a  nod — or  a  less  cue — 
The  Brigands  rush  in,  and  the  soldiers  retire. 

The  populace  cheer  at  so  timely  a  rescue. 
The  chief,  proved  a  lord  in  disguise,  weds  his  love ; 

And  so  ends  the  charade,  which  the  shrewd  and  the  witty 
Have  found  out,  from  the  lucid  description  above. 

No  doubt  long  iigo,  to  be  simply . 

T.  H. 
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POLITENESS,  INSULAR  AND  CONTINENTAL. 

*  Balk  are  the  paradise  of  daughters,  the  pargatorj  of  chaperons,  and  the  panderoonlum 
of  paterfamiliases.  The  requisites  for  an  Agreeable  ImQI  are  good  ventilation,  good  arrange- 
nieot,  a  good  floor,  good  music,  a  good  sapper,  and  good  company.  Conversaziones,  Re- 
ceptions, and  **  At  Homes  "  have  for  their  principal  object  conversation  only ;  so  that,  in 
the  selection  of  guests,  youth  and  beauty  ai-e  less  considered  than  talent,  distinction,  and 
fashion.  Private  concerts  and  amateur  theatricals  ought  to  be  very  good  to  be  successful. 
Professionals  alone  should  be  engaged  for  the  former ;  none  but  real  amateurs  for  the  latter. 
Both  ought  to  be,  but  rarely  are,  followed  by  a  supper,  since  they  are  generally  very 
fatiguing,  if  not  positively  trying.  The  tea-party  is  a  much  more  sociable  affair,  and 
may  vary  in  the  number  of  guests  from  ten  to  thirty  ;  bat  in  London  it  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  "  gaieties." ' — TTie  HabUs  of  Good  Society,  passim. 


THE  employment  of  the  interral 
between  dinner  and  going  to  bed 
is  a  problem  which  eyerybody  Bolves 
according  to  his  own  h'ghts  and  op- 
portonitieB.  Some  people,  living 
in  the  country,  dine  at  seven,  and 
retire  to  rest  at  ten,  which  is  like 
catting  the  Gordian  knot,  instead  of 
untying  it.  In  town,  on  the  con- 
trary, society  who  congregate  by 
night  will  dme  a  little  earlier  than 
nsnal,  and  prolong  their  '  evening ' 
into  morning.  Going  to  the  theatre, 
andsnch  like,  is  so  obvious,  self-sug- 
gestive, and  matter-of-fact  a  way  of 
disposing  of  your  after-dinner  hours, 
that  it  is  needless  to  say  anything 
further  about  it.  Whether  you  go 
for  the  sake  of  the  performance,  like 
the  virtuoso,  or  of  the  audience, 
like  the  fop  and  the  coquette,  your 
amusement  is  provided  ready-made ; 
your  evening,  exactly  like  your 
dinner,  is  prepared  for  you  by 
other  heads  and  hands;  you  simply 
defray  the  cost  thereof,  and  then 
have  only  to  sit  still  and  be  enter- 
tained without  thought  of  others; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  fall  asleep.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  Turkish  practice 
of  enjoying  a  dance  by  paying 
people  to  dance  in  your  stead.  We 
will  only  discuss  such  modes  of 
after-dinnering  as  compel  the  plea- 
sure-seeker to  play  some  part,  and 
to  be  himself  an  active  agent. 

First  come  evening  parties,  which 
present  the  grand  difficulty  of  how 
to  occupy  the  time.  It  requires 
great  tact  and  talent  on  the  part  of 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house 
to  keep  tip  pleasant  conversation  in 
a  small  coterie.  Hence  the  expe- 
diency^  sometimeB  the  necessity,  of 


introducing  cards.  Another  me- 
thod of  amusing  your  friends  is  to 
get  together  twice  as  many  people 
as  your  house  will  hold.  The 
crush  in  your  rooms,  the  crowd  on 
your  staircase,  the  impossibility  of 
getting  in,  and  the  equal  impossi- 
bility of  getting  out  again,  afford 
continual  entertainment,  which 
never  flags  until  your  visitors  take 
their  final  flight. 

If,  however,  you  hesitate  to  put 
in  practice  tliis  desperate  mea- 
sure, a  moderate-sized  party  will 
often  go  off  well  by  allowing  im- 
promptu amusements  to  take  their 
course.  A  dance  is  proposed. 
Some  one  volunteers  to  oifidate  as 
orchestra  at  the  piano.  It  is  not 
an  affair  of  any  pretension,  nor 
of  strict  etiquette,  nor  of  very  full 
dress.  With  unaffected  cheerful- 
ness and  a  general  determination 
to  please  and  be  pleased,  such  even- 
ings are  often  the  most  agreeable  of 
all.  The  games  called  Christmas 
may  be  sometimes  resorted  to,  but 
their  success  is  hazardous  unless  con- 
ducted with  great  delicacy  and  cau- 
tion. The  mistress  of  the  house  must 
preside  over  all,  repressing  the  bois- 
terous and  encouraging  the  timid. 
As  soon  as  the  interest  in  any  game 
begins  to  flag,  it  is  time  to  change  it 
instantly.  On  such  occasions,  it  is 
needless  to  observe,  the  object  should 
be  to  indulge  in  mirth  without  once 
forgetting  propriety;  and  where 
that  is  duly  observed,  any  one  may 
take  part  in  those  amusements  with- 
out any  detriment  to  his  dignity. 

It  is  not  polite  for  any  member  of 
the  company  to  attempt  to  direct, 
dictate   to,  or  domineer  over  the 
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others.  A  game  maybe  modestly 
proposed,  an  opinion  offered,  a  sag- 
gestion  made ;  but  nothing  farther. 
Good-breeding  strictly  forbids  ns  to 
insist  too  strongly  on  our  own  ideas, 
or  to  carry  out  our  own  wishes  with 
too  much  persistence.  Still  less  is 
it  polite  to  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  allowed  at  such  times  to 
make  cutting  remarks,  sarcastic  ob- 
servations, ambig^uous  compliments, 
or  impose  humiliating  forfeits.  To 
indulge  in  strongly-marked  flirt- 
ation, to  pass  one's  arm  round  a 
young  lady's  waist,  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a  ribbon  or  a  flower, 
or  to  select  incessantly  one  and  the 
same  partner,  are  marks  of  defective 
social  training  which,  if  permitted 
to  continue,  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  social  mirth. 

Acted  charades  form  a  charming 
drawing-room  recreation,  provided 
the  actors  who  accept  the  parte  are 
gifted  with  spirit,  intelligence,  and 
originality.  But  something  de- 
pends on  the  host,  who  has  to  fur- 
nish the  scenery,  costume,  and 
properties.  For  the  first,  a  screen 
or  two  will  often  suffice ;  imagina- 
tion must ,  supply  the  rest  The 
efficiency  of  the  latter  varies  with 
the  adaptive  talent  of  the  wearer. 
For  charade  costume  all  is  fish  that 
comes  to  the  net  Old  hats,  caps, 
flowers,  ribbons,  handkerchiefe,  car- 
pets even,  serve  for  decoration.  A 
gilt  paper  crown  distinguishes  a 
king ;  a  wand  denotes  a  fairy ;  an 
old-fashioned  garment  makes  an 
aged  personage.  A  lady  becomes 
a  gentleman  by  wearing  a  gentle- 
man's hat ;  whilst  a  gentleman  is 
converted  into  a  lady  by  putting  on 
a  lady's  shawl  and  carrying  a  parasol. 

To  act  a  charade,  a  word  is  first 
agreed  on,  each  syllable  or  portion 
of  which  is  to  suggest  an  act  or 
tableau,  the  final  act  representing 
'The  Whola'  At  the  beginning, 
the  spectators  are  informed  how 
many  acte  there  are  before  The 
Whole.  The  word  may  be  selected 
from  any  language  known  to  the  com- 
pany. A  French  word,  for  instance, 
may  be  taken  for  those  familiar  with 
that  language.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  strict  orthography 
of  the  syllables;  their  similarity 
of  sound  when  pronounced  suffices. 


Charades  may  either  be  written  and 
got  by  heart  beforehand,  like  any 
other  theatrical  piece— by  fiir  the 
safest  and  most  certain  way  to  a?oid 
any  possibility  of  a  break-down— 
or  they  may  be  improvised  with 
more  or  less  of  preparation  and  pre- 
vious arrangement 

Suppose  we  take  the  woid '  Atis- 
terlitz,'  dividing  it  into  French  syl- 
lables. First  will  come  Os,  a  bone, 
affording  a  scene  between  a  house- 
keeper and  a  butcher,  who  wants  to 
give  her  too  much  bone  to  her  meat 
Terre,  earth  or  land,  may  be  repre- 
sented either  by  sailors  coming  ashore 
after  a  long  voyage,  or  by  garden- 
ing, farming,  and  mining  operations. 
Litz  may  be  a  caricature  of  the  great 
German  pianist  performing  one  of 
his  eccentric  capricdos,  or  treating 
the  audience  to  some '  Music  of  the 
Future.'  The  Whole  will  be  Napo- 
leon's well-known  bivouac  on  the 
eve  of  the  famous  battle,  of  coarse 
given  in  burlesque  style.  The  en- 
tire performance  should  be  mixed 
up  with  jokes  and  hxmiorous  disr 
logue,  to  throw  the  audience  off 
the  right  scent 

Again;  let  us  take  the  word 
'  Chateau,'  a  castle  or  country  seat 
Our  first  is  Chat,  a  cat  A  young 
gentleman  returns  from  shooting, 
carrying  a  heavy  game-bag,  and 
tells  his  mother  and  sisters  he  has 
brought  them  a  hare.  On  pro- 
ducing it,  it  proves  to  be  a  tor- 
toiseshell,  and  a  dispute  arises  whe- 
ther it  is  really  a  cat  or  not  While 
they  are  debating^  the  question,  an 
old  woman  enters,  bewailing  the 
loss  of  her  darling  puss,  and  ac- 
cusing the  sportsman  of  the  murder. 
He  refuses  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
cat,  and  so  she  goes  out  to  fetch  a 
policeman.  The  policeman  (who 
stammers)  lays  down  the  law.  'A 
csrca-cat  is  a  do-do-domestio  ani- 
mal and  you  mu-mu-must  not  sh- 
sh-shoot  do-do-domestic  animals,' 
&c.  The  cat  is  paid  for,  and  the 
old  woman  satisfied. 

For  our  second,  Eau,  water,  we 
may  take  a  scene  in  the  desert, 
where  a  caravan  athirst  discovers  a 
spring.  But  water  can  be  easily 
acted  and  indicated  in  half  a  dozen 
different  ways,  which  the  reader's 
ingenuity  will  readily  imagine. 
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For  our  Whole  two  benighted  tra- 
Tellers  are  proceeding  to  a  chftteau 
hard  by,  when  a  woodman  warns 
them  not  to  go,  as  it  is  empty,  and 
tenanted  only  by  ghosts.  They  do 
go,  notwithstanding;  and  just  as 
tiiey  are  dropping  off  to  sleep,  phan- 
toms appear,  rattling  chains  and 
making  other  horrible  noises.  The 
trayellera  threaten  to  shoot  the 
ghosts,  who  then  confess  that  they 
are  coiners  in  the  flesh,  wanting  to 
keep  the  ch&tean  to  themselves. 
The  travellers  promise  secrecy.  On 
leaving,  they  meet  the  woodman, 
who  expresses  surprise  at  their 
escaping  alive,  and  inquires  what 
th^  think  of  the  ch&teau.  '  Oh,' 
they  say,  'it  is  a  terrible  ch&teau. 
There  is  not  such  another  ch&teau 
in  the  world.  Advise  everybody  to 
avoid  the  ch&teau.' 

There  is  no  scant  of  French  words 
which  lend  themselves  readily  to 
charadic  treatment.  Orange,  orange, 
is  made  np  of  or,  gold,  and  ange, 
angel;  ehten  dent,  couchgrass,  a 
troublesome  weed  in  fields  and 
gardens,  of  chmi,  dog,  and  dent, 
tooth;  oorbeau,  a  raven,  of  cor,  a 
com  on  the  foot,  and  beau,  hand- 
some ;  &c.  &c.     Verbum  sap. 

As  to  balls.  A  fundamental  dif- 
ference ezists  between  English  balls 
and  Continental  (especially  French) 
ones,  which  influences  both  the 
demeanour  of  the  persons  there,  and 
the  class  of  persons  who  frequent 
them.  English  balls  are  mainly 
got  up  for  the  introduction  of  young 
people  to  each  other;  they  are  the 
machinery  for  marrying  daughters 
off.  and  providing  sons  with  suit- 
able brides.  '  It  was  at  one  ball  he 
met  her,  at  another  he  flirted,  at  a 
third  he  courted,  and  at  a  fourth 
oflfered/  is  a  correct  description  of 
many  a  British  match.  Not  so  in 
France,  where  marriages  of  inclina- 
tion are  rarer,  and  manages  de  con- 
venanee  constitute  the  majority  of 
unions.  Not  that  people  there 
marry  persons  whom  they  actually 
detest  much  more  frequently  than 
we  do.  But  marriages  are  arranged 
by  parents  (sometimes  by  profes- 
siooal  agents)  at  private  colloquies 
amongst  themselves,  and  not  in  con- 
sequence of* young  people  having 
met,  and  be^  pleased  with  each 


other  in  society.  It  is  not  asserted, 
however,  that  this  never  occurs. 
But  there  are  more  marriages  made, 
I  believe,  in  France,  by  advertise- 
ment even,  than  by  the  offer  of  a 
hand  at  balls  and  parties.  The 
truth  of  this  fact  will  be  fietmiliar  to 
every  one  conversant  with  contempo- 
rary French  life  and  literature.  An 
advertisement  (in  the  'Co^stitu- 
tionnel')  now  before  me,  coolly  an- 
nounces for  the  second  time,  'A 
young  man  desires  to  marry.  Write, 
post-paid,  to  the  initials  P.  D.,  Poste 
Kestante,  Paris.'  Note  that,  in 
familiar  French,  'xm  jeime  homme ' 
means  a  single  man.  AJeune  homme 
may  be  fifty  years  of  age.  No  doubt, 
before  this  appears  in  print,  P.  D. 
will  have  received  inquiries  as  to 
his  views  and  pretensions  from 
several  and  sundry  matrimonial 
brokers;  and,  in  due  course,  will 
get  fitted  with  a  wife,  exactly  as  he 
would  get  fitted  with  a  coat. 

A  clever  French  author,  speaking 
of  Denmark,  says:— 'For  the 
painter,  a  woman  is  a  model;  for 
the  doctor,  a  patient;  for  the  work- 
ing man,  a  housekeeper;  for  the 
invalid,  a  nurse ;  for  the  republican, 
a  citizeness;  for  the  schoolboy,  an 
angel ;  for  the  poet,  a  flower ;  for 
the  Huron,  a  beast  of  burden.  For 
the  Parisian,  a  woman  is  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  pocketed  on  your 
wedding-day;  while,  for  the  Dane, 
a  woman  is  a  wife,  the  mistress  of 
his  heart,  the  counsellor  of  his  rea- 
son, and  the  mother  of  his  children.' 
It  may  be  fiiirly  said  that,  in  that 
respect,  Englishmen  do  not  utterly 
differ  from  Danes. 

The  consequence  is,  that  at  Con- 
tinental balls  where  the  English 
element  does  not  predominate,  there 
is  a  smaller  proportion  of  young 
people  in  general,  and  of  young 
ladies  in  particular.  Of  course,  by 
'  balls '  are  not  understood  any  such 
places  as  the  Bal  Mabille  or  the  Bal 
de  rOpera,  which  are  not  frequented 
by  respectable  women,  but  balls  to 
which  a  decent  man  would  care  to 
take  his  sister  or  his  daughter. 
Such  balls,  especially  those  given  by 
official  personages,  are  more  stately, 
more  splendid  than  our  own,  more 
brilliant  with  jewellery  and  em- 
broidery, more  magisterial  in  their 
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character,  more  bnoness-like  and 
serious.  There  is  less  dandng,  and 
that  more  in  the  style  of  a  stated 
solemnity.  The  refreshments  and 
supper  correspond  in  their  degree  of 
munificence  and  solidity.  The  belles 
of  these  balls  are  the  young  married 
women,  not  the  girls;  many  a 
French  girl  scarcely  knows  what  a 
ball  i^  except  by  hearsay,  until  she 
is  married. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  smitten  with 
a  French  young  lady,  you  may  not, 
at  a  ball,  manifest  your  inclination ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  must  com- 
pletely conceal  it.  If  your  views 
are  serious,  the  proper  course  is  for 
your  parents  (or  their  nearest  repre- 
sentatives) to  communicate  with 
your  chBffmer's  parents.  If  they 
approve,  events  march  in  their 
regular  train ;  but  balls  have  veiy 
little  to  do  with  it,  until  all  is 
settled.  At  a  French  ball,  you  must 
not  flirt  with  nor  court  a  lady. 

Such  customs  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  many  rules  of  French  be- 
haviour. 

A  young  girl's  best  qualities  are 
considered  to  be  reserve,  and  a 
salutary  mistrust  of  hersel£  A 
modest  girl  will  wear  a  simple 
dress ;  her  demeanour  will  be  calm, 
utterly  devoid  of  airs  and  affecta- 
tion. She  will  perhaps  manifest 
timidity  on  entering  the  room  and 
saluting  her  hostess;  but  blushes 
are  preferable  to  boldness.  She 
will  speak  little,  and  not  giggle  at 
all;  she  will  listen  attentively  to 
the  music,  and  will  dance  quietly 
and  modestly;  she  will  not  accept, 
still  less  will  she  lay  herself  out  for, 
attentions  on  the  part  of  young 
men;  she  will  not  give  them  her 
fan,  her  camet  (memorandum  card), 
or  her  handkerchief  to  hold;  she 
will  partake  of  refreshments  with 
great  discretion.  If  she  is  remarked 
at  all,  it  will  solely  be  approvingly; 
for  the  serenity  of  her  looks  and 
manner  will  assure  every  beholder 
of  the  innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

A  young  lady,  dancing,  will  not 
lift  her  dress  too  high,  nor  look  her 
partner  full  in  the  face.  If  he  utter 
a  few  ball-room  commonplaces,  she 
is  to  reply  politely  but  briefly,  with- 
out bluntness  or  embarrassment 
When  all  is  over,  she  is  to  thank 


him  with  a  curtsey,  avoiding  every- 
thing which  might  establish  any 
relation  between  herself  and  a 
stranger.  If,  by  mistake,  she  has 
promised  the  same  quadrille  to  two 
partners,  she  is  bound  to  do  her 
utmost  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing between  them,  by  refrain- 
ing from  dancing  with  either  of 
them,  and  perhaps  even  by  re- 
nouncing dancing  for  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Ball-room 
quarrels,  in  former  times,  used  to  be 
frequent  occurrences;  and  they  are 
still  so  far  from  rare  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  young  ladies  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  do  anything 
which  may  cause  serious,  perhaps 
fatal  strife,  either  between  two 
partners,  or  between  her  brother 
and  a  partner. 

A  young  lady— 'The  Habita* 
tells  us — ^must  be  very  careful  how 
she  refuses  to  dance  with  a  gentle- 
man. Next  to  refrising  an  ofifor  of 
marriage,  few  things  are  so  likely 
to  cbaw  upon  her  the  indignation  of 
the  rejected  applicant ;  for,  unless  a 
good  reason  is  given,  he  is  apt  to 
take  it  as  evidence  of  personal  dis- 
lika  If  she  reply  very  politely, 
asldng  to  be  excused,  as  she  has  a 
'  slight  headache,'  and  does  not  wish 
to  dance—'  with  you,'  being  proba- 
bly her  mental  reservation— a  man 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  if  not  pleased. 
At  all  events,  he  should  never  press 
her  to  dance  after  one  refusal.  The 
young  lady  who  has  refused  one 
gentieman  has  no  right  to  accept 
another  for  that  dance. 

The  camet,  although  somewhat 
pretentious,  is  useful  for  avmding 
tiie  annoyance  and  danger  of  a  lady's 
accepting  two  partners  for  the  same 
dance.  Generally,  each  guest  pro- 
vides their  own  cftmet;  bat  the 
excellent  hint  given  by '  The  Habits,' 
is  sometimes  carried  out  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  'The  dances 
should  be  arranged  beforehand; 
and  for  large  balls,  yon  should  have 
printed  a  number  of  double  cards, 
containing  on  the  one  side  a  list  of 
the  dances,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
blank  spaces,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
names  of  partners.  A  small  pencil 
should  be  attached  to  each  card, 
which  should  be  given  to  each 
guest  in  the  doak-room.' 
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Onr  Freach  yoang  lady,  when 
she  rises  to  the  dignity  of  being 
herself  a  giver  of  ffUs  dansantes, 
sends  out  her  invitations  litho- 
graphed either  on  a  large  card  or  on 
a  small  sheet  of  note-paper,  an- 
nouncing— 

MONBTEUB  AND  MadAME   OmEOA 

have  the  honour  to  invite 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Alpha 

to  the  Ball  which  thej  will  give 

on  the  Ist  of  April. 

A  temporary  portico,  or  marquee- 
entrance  is  placed  before  the  door; 
the  staircase  is  decorated  with 
flowers;  the  cloak-room  warmed, 
furnished  with  looking-glasses,  pin- 
cnshions,  and  pins.  The  ornamenta- 
tion and  lighting  of  the  rooms  is 
seen  to — lamps  are  fiir  preferable  to 
candles  of  any  sort-^and  the  order 
of  entnnce  of  the  refreshments 
settled.  The  hour  of  reception 
arrives.  Madame  Omega  takes  her 
place  near  the  door  of  the  principal 
»ilon;  she  salutes  her  guests  as  they 
enter,  and  begs  them  to  be  seated, 
or  passes  them  on  to  inner  apart- 
ments. During  the  evening,  her 
energies  never  flag  in  amusing  her 
company,  in  sending  partners  to 
'wall-flowers,'  and  in  making  up 
card-tables  for  the  staid  and  elderly. 
In  truth,  Madame  0.  enjoys  no 
sinecure. 

A  French  young  gentleman  ask- 
ing a  lady,  will  request  not  the 
}4e<uure,  but  the  Jtouour  of  dancing 
with  her.  If  she  is  under  the  care 
of  a  chaperon,  he  will  treat  the 
chaperon  with  exactly  the  same 
I'espect  as  lie  would  ber  mother. 
Dancers  of  bon  ton  never  take  off 
their  glovee^  nor  venture  to  squeeze 
their  partner*s  hand,  nor  press  their 
own  against  her  side  in  a  galop,  and 
especially  a  waltz.  The  moment 
Khe  wishes  to  interrupt  that  dance, 
they  drop  their  arm  instantly.  If 
they  are  dancing  with  a  single  lady, 
their  respectful  reserve  becomes 
8tiil  more  marked.  The  dance  over, 
they  offer  their  arm  to  conduct  her 
to  her  place,  where,  bowing  lowly, 
they  ihimk  her  for  the  honour  she 
lias  done  them,  and  retire.  A  young 
lady  should  never  be  seen  to  con- 
verse intimately  with  her  partner. 
It  is  uncivil,  even  blameable,  on  the 


part  of  the  (French)  gentleman,  to 
attempt  to  establish  anything  like 
fiBuniliar  intercourse.  At  a  ball  it  is 
not  allowable  for  the  same  partners 
to  dance  too  frequently  together. 

At  French  balls,  it  is  allowable  to 
ask  a  lady  to  dance  without  being 
formally  introduced  to  her — which 
has  both  more  convenience  and 
more  common  sense  than  our  strict 
exigence  of  a  presentation.  In  good 
Bociely,  nobody  is  supposed  to  be 
invited  who  is  not  fit  company  for 
the  other  guests.  Any  gentleman, 
therefore,  present  is  supposed  to  be 
an  ehgible,  or  at  least  a  permissible 
partner  for  any  lady.  At  any  rate- 
says  'The  Habits'— if  a  gentleman 
in  France  comes  up  to  a  lady  and 
asks  her  to  dance,  she  must  not 
reply,  as  a  celebrated  English 
beau^  once  did  at  the  Tuilehes : '  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance,' by  which  she  acquired 
the  reputation  of  yery  bad  breeding. 

Invitations  to  a  ball  should  be 
sent  out  at  least  a  fortnight  before- 
hand, to  give  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ladies'  dresses.  Too 
brief  an  invitation  looks  as  if  the 
party  invited  were  merely  a  stop- 
gap, an  affcer-thought  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  caused  by  other  refusals,  or 
even  as  if  they  were  not  wished  to 
come.  When  an  invitation  cannot 
be  accepted,  it  should  be  declined 
with  thanks  and  expressions  of 
regret  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  host  and  hostess  ought  to 
contrive  that  every  lady,  young  or 
not  young,  plain  or  pretty,  be  asked 
to  dance.  Youngsters,  ambitious  of 
making  their  way  in  society,  will 
render  good  service  in  the  matter  of 
wall-flowers. 

Dance  as  other  people  dance ;  nei- 
ther better  nor  worsa 

After  dancing,  you  may  not  load 
a  lady  to  any  other  seat  than  that 
which  she  occupied  before. 

lyo  not  delay  asking  a  lady  to 
dance  until  the  orchestra  has  already 
struck  up. 

Never  remain  at  a  ball  till  day- 
light, unless  you  wish  to  be  pain- 
fully undeceived  in  respect  to  both 
good  looks  and  dress. 

You  do  not  take  leave  of  your 
hosts  on  quitting  a  ball,  but  call  or 
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drop  a  card  within  a  fortnight  after- 
wai^.  It  is  qnite  enongh  for  the 
entertainers  to  nndergo  the  fiitigae 
of  reodying.  The  quietest  way  of 
quitting  is  the  best  X  propos  to 
which,  and  what  to  avoid,  take  the 
following : 

A  German  lady,  who  had  been  to 
Paris — what  circles  she  frequented, 
I  cannot  specify — was  making  a  call 
on  a  friend  in  Frankfort  Wishing 
to  show  that  she  had  profited  by  her 
trayels,  when  she  rose  to  take  leave, 
she  hunted  about  the  room  for  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  without  paying 
attention  to  anybody  present,  but 
upsetting  tables  and  chairs,  and 
smashing  one  or  two  China  orna- 
ments. 

'  Good  heavens,  Madame,  what  are 
you  about?'  cri©i  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

'  I  am  leaving  the  zoom,  Madame, 
a  la  Francaise' 

*  «  *  *  • 

What  follows  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  with  which  the 
reader  may  agree,  or  not,  as  he 
chooses.  It  is  a  dangerous  move  to 
tell  people  not  to  do  a  thing ;  for — 
such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature— it  is  almost  sure  to  make 
them  do  it.  We  have,  all  of  us, 
more  or  less,  a  spice  of  that  porcine 
temper  which  urges  us  to  push  for- 
wards, if  any  one  pulls  us  by  the 
coat-tails  backwards.  ^When  Duncan 
Gray  said,  in  a  rage — 

*  Shall  I  for  a  haughty  hlzzie  die? 
She  may  go  to France,  for  me !' 

it  was,  indeed, '  Ha !  ha !  the  wooing 
on't !'  The  lassie  then  ran  after  the 
lad,  whom  she  had  sent  about  his 
business. 

If  a  thief  is  caught  with  his  hand 
in  a  neighbour's  pocket,  'Don't 
hurt  the  poor  man!  Don't  duck 
him!  Don't  put  him  under  the 
pump !'  is  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  the  administration  of  sum- 
mary justice.  Marc  Antony,  when 
panting  to  avenge  Gsdsar's  death, 
msidiously  told  the  citizens  of 
Kome:— 

'  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  any  sudden  flood  of  mutiny.' 

*  Don't,' therefore,  is  firequentlya 
synonym  of  *  Do.' 


Thus,  the  syllabus  appended  to 
the  Pope's  last  Encyclical  is  a 
learned  list  of  heretical  enon, 
which  has  the  same  effect  on  msDj 
minds  as  Luther's  denunciatioiiB  of 
Popi^  priestcraft  People  who 
have  never  paid  much  attention  to 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  nor 
considered  the  value  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  will  find  therein 
matter  for  reflection  on  the  advan- 
tages of  holding  on  to,  and  enoon- 
raging,  what  there  are  called  'pesti- 
ferous heresies.' 

Again :  When  I  was  a  little  boy, 
my  parents  presented  me  with  a 
picture-book,  intended  doubtless  to 
keep  me  idways  '  good.'  It  was  an 
illustrated  encycliod  of  pretty  heha- 
viour,  and  ran  thus : — 

*  I  must  not  hurt  or  kQl  a  fly. 
For  it  can  feel  as  w«U  as  1.' 

[Picture  of  a  naughty  little  boy 
killing  flies  on  a  window-pane.] 

'  I  must  not  ugly  figures  scnwl  _ 

With  cbarooal  on  a  whitewashed  walL 

[Picture  of  the  same  Little  Pickle 
sketching  a  caricature  of  his  domi- 
nie on  fresh-blanched  plaster.] 

And  so  on.  What  was  the  coose- 
quence?  I  did  not,  certainly,  like 
the  imperial  fly-catcher,  Domitian, 
occupy  my  leisure  moments  with 
insect-murder ;  but  the  first  whited 
wall  I  saw  offered  a  carte  blanche  of 
irresistible  temptation  to  adorn  it 
with  firescoes  by  the  aid  of  burnt 
stick.  I  was  becoming  expert  in 
wooden-poker  drawings,  when  a  fia- 
gellatory  hint  cut  my  progress 
Bhort  The  '  Manual  of  ProprietieB ' 
was  cast  to  the  flames. 

Notwithstanding  which  tendency 
in  the  popular  temper  to  act  exactly 
contra^  to  proffered  advice,  this 
syllabus  of  urbanity  shall  stall  be 
enriched  with  a  short  catalogue  of 
social  errors. 

It  is  an  error  to  stick  to  the 
culinary  routine  which  makes  to- 
day's oQnner-party  the  echo  of  yes- 
terday's, and  the  second -sighted 
foretaste  of  to-morrow's.  Is  there 
no  fish  in  the  sea,  but  tnrbot? 
None,  besides  salmon,  in  the 
stream?  Are  certain  roasts  and 
boils  alone  presentable,  all  the  rest 
being  unwholesome,  if  not  poison- 
ous?   It  is  to  avoid  this  monoto* 
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nous  sameness  that  men  betake  them- 
selves,  in  despair,  to  sundry  town 
dining-placeB,  and  relish  repasts  at 
German  tahles  cPhote,  They  wonld 
accept  a  Chinese  chrf  de  cuisine,  and 
taste  hashed  dog  —  thongh  the 
cookery  might  be  execrable  and  the 
hash  still  worse— for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying a  little  gastronomic  yariety. 
It  is  the  same  in  other  things.  Yon 
shall  see  a  man  neglect  a  pleasing 
and  pretty  wife,  to  flirt  with  a 
stranger,  who  is  coarse,  plain,  and 
twice  her  age.  Bnt  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  matrimonial  and 
culinary  constancy.  The  one  is  a 
Tirtae,  the  other  a  weakness  which 
may  give  rise  to  cnrions  mistakes. 

A  German  traveller,  well  received 
in  London,  went  a  round  of  dinner- 
partie&  For  about  the  twentieth 
time^  he  sat  down  to  fowls  at  top  and 
ham  at  bottom.  'Mein  Gottr  he 
exclaimed, 'cock  and  bacon  again! 
There  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  cock 
and  bacon.'  And  he  forthwitii  en- 
tered in  his  note-book : '  The  English 
live  principally  on  cock  and  bacon.' 

It  is  an  error  for  people  occui)ying 
country  houses,  reciched  by  rsol,  to 
invite  town  friends  to  dinner  at  an 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  You 
have  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour's  dreary  ride,  without  even  the 
pleasure  of  looking  out  of  window. 
The  'Lodge'  or  'Villa'  is  half  a 
mile  away  from  the  station.  You 
reach  it  by  a  labyrinth  of  rutty 
roads,  and  enter  its  wide-open  gates 
with  muddy  boots  and  muddled 
cravat,  not  to  mention  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  feel  a  little  warm.  The 
Liodge  is  an  ice-house,  after  your 
snug  London  apartment  The  din- 
ner—a firaltless '  set '  entertainment 
—causes  your  mind  to  wander  astray 
amidst  last  summer's  pic-nics  and 
peregrinations,  when  you  dined  on 
the  grass  in  the  genial  sunshine, 
picked  shrimps,  and  tippled  pale 
ale,  convinced  that  sandwiches  were 
a  wonderful  invention,  and  deserved 
(as  th^  have  done)  to  immortalize 
their  inventor. 

To  get  back  again— ay,  there's 
the  rub! — ^you  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  9.15  train  and  the  0.45. 
Tou  miss  iiie  first,  and  await  the 
second  at  the  station.  Next  morn- 
ing, you  find  yourself  practising  the 


various  intonations  of  which  the 
word  'Tchish-ho!'  is  capable;  and 
all  because  Mrs.  Montmorency 
Browne  will  be  unseasonably  hospi- 
table. 

A  family  tea-party  is  also  an 
error— as  &r  as  regiuxls  those  who 
don't  belong  to  the  fEunily.  You 
have  crumpets,  cakes,  and  a  kiss  of 
the  baby.  You  witness  worsted- 
work  and  crochet  in  the  course  of 
execution  by  three  worthy  women 
and  a  half— that  is,  by  a  young  lady 
(not  yet  out)  who  may  be  considered 
as  half  a  woman.  You  admire 
George's  copy-books  and  John  Jo- 
siah's  peninl  drawings.  Mamma 
asks  you  to  accompany  them  to- 
morrow to  Eew  Gardens,  and  im- 
prove their  minds  by  a  botanical 
lecture ;  or  to  get  them  orders  for, 
and  escort  them  to,  the  morning 
performance  of  the  gorgeous  panto- 
mime ;  which— as  you  are  hard 
pressed  to  finish  a  magazine  article 
— ^is  as  if  she  asked  you  for  the 
moon,  or  for  a  ten-pound  note. 
The  soiree  is  as  lively  and  interest- 
ing as  an  evening  in  a  'lock-up,' 
when  you  are  sure  of  being  liberated 
on  a  friend's  arrival.  That  friend  is 
half-x>ast  ten  of  the  clock,  when  your 
hostess  requests  you  to  see  a  lady 
home.  The  lady  is  always  elderly, 
sometimes  ugly,  occasionally  snap- 
pish. You  offer  your  arm  as  bravely 
as  you  can,  and  on  depositing  your 
feir  companion  at  her  door— only 
eleven  streets  out  of  your  way — you 
take  a  long  breath,  as  you  make 
straight  for  home,  and  reheve  your 
mind  with  'No  more  small  family 
tea-parties  for  mel' 

Bachelors'  breakfasts,  in  England, 
are  mainly  confined  to  lads — to 
imdergraduates,  college  men — and 
to  sporting  circles.  Abroad,  they 
are  more  generally  and  frequently 
indulged  in  by  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  You  sit;down  at  noon 
to  oysters,  beefisteaks,  truffled  fowls, 
accompanied  by  sauteme,  sherry, 
champagne,  and  finishing  off  with 
coffee  and  cognac,  to  be  capped  by  a 
concluding  glass  of  liqueur.  You 
rise  at  three  or  four  flushed  and 
stupid.  You  have  lost  the  momiDg, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  in  the 
afternoon.  You  have  listened  par 
tiently  to  a  considerable  number  of 
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pleasant  aznorotut  adyentores,  and 
have  no  ad  ventures  of  the  kind  to 
tell  in  return— or,  if  you  had,  would 
not  tell  them.  Yon  aro  just  b^in- 
ning  to  reooTor  yourself,  when  it  is 
time  to  go  to  bed.  Is  a  bachelor's 
breakfjftst  a  success  or  an  error? 
What  would  become  of  the  active 
and  intelligent  portion  of  society,  if 
it  had  to  take  a  bachelor's  breakfast 
every  day  of  its  life? 

It  is  quite  an  error— especially  in 
town  —  to  entertain  your  friends 
with  home-made  music  What  with 
the  musical  theatres,  and  what  with 
the  organs,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  pass 
an  evening  without  music,  in  quiet 
chat,  even  where  the  music  is  tole- 
rably good.  But  when,  for  sixpence 
or  a  shilling,  you  can  hear  better 
than  tiie  best  amateur  performances, 
a  fjGLmily  concert  after  dinner  is 
treating  you  to  something  for  which 
you  did  not  come.  Believe  me,  the 
way  to  be  a  good  musician  is,  to 
have  to  earn  your  bread  by  music. 
The  few  wealthy  exceptions,  like 
Meyerbeer,  who  hiave  existed,  devot- 
ing themselves  entirely  to  the  art, 
can  scarcely  be  called  non-profes- 
sionals. 

Everybody  in  France  plays  the 
piano,  and  everybody  in  France 
complains  of  the  piano.  A  piano 
tax  even  haa  been  talked  of  in  a 
serio-comic,  hysterical  way,  half- 
laughing  and  half-bewailing.  Piano- 
phobia  breaks  out  in  all  sorts  of 
ways. 

'  What  a  dear,  delightful  creature 
is  Mademoiselle  Honorine  Longue- 
boursel'  softly  sighed  young 
Monsieur  Mabilie. 

'^lightf  ul  indeed  1'  echoed  Charles 
Le  Beau.  'Nineteen;  clear  com- 
plexion; black  hair;  blue  eyes.' 

'She  has  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  down  on  her  wedding-day.' 

'An  only  daughter,  too,  with  a 
rich  bachelor  uncle  in  fiEoling  health. 
Delightful!' 

'  And — most  delightful !  —  she 
can't  play  the  piano.  By-the-way, 
I  am  looking  out  for  an  apartment.' 

'  With  a  south  aspect,  of  course  ?' 

'  Oh,  no,  indeed  I' 

'  You  prefer  the  north  ?' 

'Not '.the  least  in  the  world.  I 
want  an  apartment,  north  or  sonth, 
on  the  first  floor  or  on  the  fifth,  big 


or  little,  dear  or  cheap,  if  I  can  only 
get  out  of  the  way  of  pianos.' 

'That  is  all?  I  only  wish  you 
may  find  it!  Boyougo  to  Madame 
Belleflenr's  party  to-night?' 

'  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  No- 
body goes  there.' 

'Why  don't  they  go?  Madame 
Bellefleur  is  charming,  her  house  is 
perfect,  and  everything  is  done  on 
the  most  libeial  scala' 

'I  should  like  to  know  how 
people  can  go,  when  her  daughters 
do  nothing  bnt  play  duets  on  the 
piano.' 

In  the  country,  nevertheless, 
domestic  music  is  a  great  resource— 
for  the  people  who  make  it  And  if 
knots  of  music-makers  like  to  oon- . 
gregate  and  club  their  individual 
noises  into  one  composite  whole, 
there  is  no  harm  don6.  They  have 
a  perfect  right  to  play  the  part  of 
both  performers  and  audience.  They 
have  no  next-door  neighbours  to 
complain  of  the  annoyance.  If  the 
invitation  specifies,  as  it  ought  in 
such  cases,  that  yon  are  to  have 
amateur  music,  you  are  forewarned 
and  therefore  forearmed,  and  can 
use  your  own  discretion^  about  going 
or  staying  away.  There  may,  how- 
ever, happen  to  be  a  balanoe  of  in- 
terests m  the  case— a  nice  equili- 
brium of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
The  supper  may  hold  out  a  com- 
pensation for  the  infliction  of  dis- 
cord and  ill-kept  time;  one  young 
lady's  pleasant  talking  yoioe  may 
make  up  for  another's  ballad  sung 
touchingly  out  of  tune.  A  gay  little 
dance  after  the  concert  may  dispel 
the  gloom  engendered  by  sonatas 
and  symphonies.  But  generally 
speaking,  there  is  a  sentiment  I 
would  recommend  to  the  purveyors 
of  drawing-room  music : — '  May  the 
eyening's  amusement  bear  the  morn- 
ing's criticism  1' 

But  if  you  will  deliberately  throw 
yourself  in  the  way  of  amateur 
music,  or  if  yon  &11  in  witti  it  by 
chance,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences, and  bear  them  manfully 
and  politely.  However  discordant 
the  sounds  emitted,  however  incor- 
rect the  time,  however  much  'out' 
the  tune,  you  must  imitate  Talley- 
rand's imperturbability-— of  whom 
it  was  said  that,  had  he  been  kicked 
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behind,  his  face  would  have  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  the  accident 

When  one  young  lady  acoompa- 
nies  her  ballad  by  repeatedly 
striking  the  common  chord;  when 
another  has  erased  from  the  music 
before  her  all  the  flats  and  sharps 
which  incommode  her  fingers ;  when 
the  performers  of  a  concerted  piece 
come  in  at  the  end  one  after  the  other, 
like  horses  at  a  race,  you  may  not 
relieve  your  suffermgs  by  giving  vent 
to  them ;  your  countenance  must  ex- 
press gratification  only.  In  theatres 
and  public  concort-rooms,  you  may 
disapprove  of  what  is  faulty,  because 
you  have  paid  for  the  right  of  doing 
eo ;  although,  even  then,  silence  or 
faint  applause  is  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment of  the  short-comer's  defects. 
But  in  private,  both  gpod-nature 
and  good  manners  require  you  to 
look  pleased,  even  if  you  are  not  so, 
after  members  of  the  company  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  please  you. 
Any  token  of  disapproval  is  almost 
brutal,  under  the  circumstances. 
When  a  x)erformance  is  concluded, 
you  may  even  breathe  a  gratofal 
•  Thank  you,'  without  very  culpable 
hypocrisy— seeing  that  the  meaning 
of  those  words  is  capable  of  sundry 
interpretations. 

If  you  are  asked  to  sing  or  play, 
cither  do  it  at  once,  without  requir- 
ing to  be  pressed,  or  don't  do  it  at 
all.  Be  very  cautious  about  doing 
it  In  the  first  place,  be  sure  that 
jou  can  do  it  It  is  painful  to  see 
a  young  gentleman  looking  up  to 
the  ceiUng  for  the  remainder  of  the 
words  of  a  song,  or  feeling  for  them 
in  his  hair,  and  not  finding  them ; 
it  is  provoking  to  hear  a  pianist 
break  down  in  a  passage  through 
defective  memory  or  execution. 
Secondly,  be  sure  of  your  style, 
einpecially  in  unaccustomed  circles. 
VfhsA  is  considered  very  fine  in  one 
set,  may  be  thought  very  common- 
place in  another.  What  is  relished 
in  London,  may  not  suit  Paris; 
what  is  applauded  in  Berlin,  may 
be  coldly  listened  to  by  Italian 
cars. 

While  music  is  being  executed— 
whether  in  the  good  or  the  bad 
sense  of  the  word — talking  is  not 
polite ;  humming  the  air  is  a  nui- 
sance    to    others;     beating    time 
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absurd,  because  you  will  mostly 
beat  it  wrong;  and  exaggerated 
applause  and  admiration  ridiculous. 
The  last  demonstration  has  been 
carried  in  Paris  to  a  degree  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  A 
certain  pianist  had  ladies  in  his 
pay,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  francs 
per  concert,  whose  duty  was  to 
faint  with  delight  at  his  inimitable 
performance. 

One  evening,  however,  a  lady, 
paid  to  faint,  deserted  her  post  by 
falling  asleep.  Beckoning  on  the 
fainting  of  this  female  to  interrupt 
the  finale  of  a  concerto,  the  pianist 
started  his  allegro  at  a  speed  im- 
possible for  human  fingers  to  con- 
tinue. But  no  fainting  came  to  his 
relief.  What  could  he  do  in  that 
calamity?  He  did  what  the  lady 
ought  to  have  done,  'and  fainted 
himself;  people  crowded  round  him; 
they  earned  him  out  of  the  room. 
The  fainteress,  waking,  really  fainted 
through  vexation  at  having  forgotten 
to  faint 

The  above  are  errors  occurring  in 
respectable  society,  in  The  World, 
Le  .Monde ;  there  are  others  to  be 
warned  against  The  Demi-Monde 
is  a  bottomless  pitfall. 

However  haid  up  a  young  man 
abroad— say  in  Pans — may  be  for 
means  of  amusing  his  after-dinner 
hours,  it  is  an  error  for  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  will  come  to  anything 
but  grief  by  associating  with  the 
persons  known  as  lorettes.  It  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  a  class  which  has  famished  a 
heroine  to  Her  Majesty's  and  other 
musical  theatres;  better  is  it  to 
speak  the  truth  about  them.  The 
iJame  aux  Camellias  of  Dumas's 
novel,  and  the  Traviata  of  Verdi's 
opera,  are  as  unlike  real  nature  as 
the  mermaid  or  the  sphynx.  FiUes 
de  Marhre,  Hearts  of  Stone,  is  the 
aptest  title  ever  applied  to  tiiem. 

The  author  of  'La  Nouvelle 
Babylon '  informs  us  that  there  are 
not  two  lorettes  in  Paris.  There  is 
but  one — ^her  sketched  by  Gavami — 
the  same  countenance,  the  same 
spirit  Of  this  type  there  are  in- 
numerable duplicates,  as  like  to 
each  other  as  the  herrings  in  a 
barrel  The  only  way  of  distin- 
guishing them,  morally,  would  be 
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to  ticket  them  No.  i,  No.  2,  up  to 
No.  looi. 

With  the  ezperienoe  of  age 
united  to  the^  audacity  of  yowi, 
the  lorette,  ever  greedy  after  her 
prey,  is  mistress  of  herself  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  on  her  forehead  you 
read  the  word  'Defiance.'  Woe  be 
to  the  man  who  loves  her ;  she  will 
ruin  him  with  the  unsparing  deter- 
mination of  the  North  deyastating 
the  Southern  States.  Woe  be  to 
him  who  offends  her ;  she  will  not 
wait  long  for  her  reyenge. 

'Are  you  expert  with  the  small 
sword?'  a  lorette  inquired  of  a 
young  man  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  her. 

'Tolerably.    But  why?* 

'You  must  quarrel  with  the 
Marquis  de  C,  and  kill  him.' 

'But  why  should  I  quarrel  with 
him  ?    I  don't  even  know  him.' 

'Tou  will  fight  him;  if  not, 
adieu!' 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  couple  of 
hackney    carriages,    at    daybreak. 


rolled  silently  over  the  snowy  roadi 
and  stealthily  entered  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

Two  men  got  out  of  them,  each 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  friendg. 
They  crossed  swords,  at  first  with 
great  circumspection,  each  studying 
his  adversary's  mode  of  fence. 
Suddenly,  the  arm  of  one  darted  oat 
to  its  full  length,  like  a  projectile. 

The  Marquis  de  C clapped  his 

hand  to  his  heart,  and  uttered  a 
stifled  cry.  He  tottered,  set  one 
step  backwards,  and  fell  with  his 
whole  weight  into  his  second's  arms. 
He  gazed  on  his  vanquisher  with 
glassy  eyes,  and  asked, '  I  never  saw 
you  b^ore  last  night;  why  have 
you  killed  me  V 

'  Because  that  woman  would  bare 
it  so.' 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  anecdote. 
Out  of  nine  duels  fought  in  Paris, 
eight  are  sure  to  be  for  a  lorette; 
and  she  mostly  has  something  to  do 
with  the  ninth. 
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CUEIOSITIES  OF  FASHION: 
In  t^t  Matttx  at  M.fSbt'M.ttttJci, 

I*  Heavoa  firet  Knt  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid- 
Some  beniMh'd  lover,  or  Bome  c^rtive  maid: 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspiret 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  fidthM  to  its  fires.'— Porx. 


OF  course  you  have  them  now, 
dear  madam,  safely  stored  away 
in  some  treasure-casket,  whose  key 
is  never  at  your  husband's  com- 
mand. Tou  wo\ild  not  wish  him  to 
know — men  are  so  presuming! — 
how  dearly  you  cherish  those  &ded 
pages,  where,  in  language  not  par- 
ticularly logical,  he  poured  out  the 
strong  affection  of  his  manly  soul. 
You  would  not— strange  reserve  of 
love!— no, you  would  not,  for  any 
bribe,  permit  him  to  see  how  valued 
is  the  least  scrap  and  fragment 
which  recalls  to  you  the  happy  days 
of  yore,  when  your  cheek  blushed 
and  your  heart  beat  lust  at  a  whis- 
"pet  in  your  ear  ana  a  pressure  of 
your  lumd!  Silly  work  are  some — 
are  most  of  those  letters  which  you 
hoard  up  with  such  jealous  care; 
and  were  th^  read  by  a  clever 
counsel  before  twelve  respectable 
householders,  what  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter would  peal  through  the  amused 
court  1  ana  the  next  morning,  what 
long  and  titillating  extracts  would 
they  famish  for  &e  daily  papers! 
But  you  would  not  surrender  wem, 
nevertheless,  for  untold  sums.  Each 
blotted  line,  each  time-stained  page, 
is  sacred  in  your  eyes.  Love  takes 
no  heed  of  sounding  periods ;  love 
cares  little  for  the  rules  of  grammar 
or  canons  of  criticism;  and  you, 
dear  madam,  you  see  no  &ulty  sen- 
tences-—detect  no  inharmonious 
phnuees,  for  you  read  with  the  eyes 
of  affection!  It  is  the  sweetest  of 
all  music  which  those  blurred  pages 
breathe;  a  strain  of  divinest  in- 
spiration, gliding  through  the  long- 
lapsed  years  like  the  echo  of  a  re- 
membered song,  and  summoning 
before  us,  as  if  by  a  magician's  spell, 
the  bright  and  beautiful  days  of 
our  young  life,  when  first  we  felt 
the  soul  sway  to  and  fro  in  the 
rushing  current  of  the  new  love. 

Swift,  we  are  told— that  heart  of 
ice  with  deep  fire  seething  in  its 


centre — ^wrote  upon  the  paper  which 
enclosed  a  tress  cut  from  poor 
Stella's  wealth  of  auburn  locks, 
'Only  a  woman's  hair.'  And  un- 
thinking critics  have  pointed  to  this 
as  an  indication  of  his  cold  and 
cynical  nature.  But,  ah,  what  a 
history  underlies  those  few  but 
pregnant  words  I  '  Only  a  woman's 
hair  I'  Even  as  he  wrote  the  words, 
a  tear — I  am  sure  of  it— fell  upon 
them;  and  in  after-hours,  as  with 
dim  eyes  and  shaking  hand  he 
would  take  up  the  precious  packet, 
those  words,  *  Only  a  wo7nan*8  hair  I* 
would  enter,  like  the  iron,  into  his 
very  soul,  and  he  would  beii)ink 
him  of  all  the  hopes,  and  joys,  and, 
alas!  the  agonies  and  the  doubts 
which  they  had  known  together,  he 
and  the  sad,  beautiful  woman  whose 
golden  tress  recalled  him  to  the 
past 

And  so  with  the  love-letters  which 
you  and  I,  dear  reader,  hide  away 
so  heedfully,  all  jealous,  as  we  are, 
of  curious  eyes  and  mocking  lips. 
They  are  landmarks  which  remind 
us  of  the  various  stages  of  our  jour- 
ney. Alas!  too  often  they  are  lik& 
warning  seers,  who  bid  us  remem- 
ber our  past  innocence,  our  present 
self-abasement  Look!  look!  This 
is  but  a  sheet  of  yellow  note-paper, 
crossed  with  some  twenty  lines,  now 
scarcely  legible.  Why,  then,  does 
my  h^urt  throb,  and  throb,  each 
throb  beating  against  my  breast 
with  a  thtid  like  the  sudden  sound 
of  a  death-bell?  My  hand  shakes 
as  I  seize  the  paper,  and— >es,  it  is 
even  so— my  eyes  are  warm  with 
blinding  tears.  Do  I  not  know  that 
handwriting,  though  it  is  some 
eight  or  nine— but  it  matters  not 
how  many — years  since  first  I  saw 
it?  How  often  have  I  gazed  upon 
that  name— that  name,  dearer  to 
me,  even  now,  than  all  others  bome 
by  the  daughters  of  Eve !  Have  I 
not  gazed  upon  it  for  hours,  ay,  for 
z  a 
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still,  solitary,  happy  hours,  seated 
in  my  lonely  chamber,  and  forming 
brighter  yisions  than  ever  were 
lx)rn  of  a  poet's  fancy !  Marian  1 1 
have  taken  my  pen,  I  confess  it, 
and  written  that  one  same,  and  no- 
thing but-  that  name,  all  oyer  sheets 
of  foolscap,  in  every  variety  of  pen- 
manship. I  wonder  whether  she 
b^urs  that  name  in  heaven,  for 
thither  she  was  called  away  while 
yet  her  loveliness  was  ripe  for  earth ! 

Then,  the /r«*  love-letter!  ;Tell 
me,  Mr.  Frank,  yon  splendid  young 
fellow,  so  gay  at  the  waltz,(so  know- 
ing at  the  Adelphi,  so  victorious 
and  irresistible  everywhere,  have 
you  not  thai  first  mysterious  missive 
ttafe  under  lock  and  key  even  now? 
And  do  you  not,  spite  of  your  blithe 
IxMists  and  pseudo-witticisms,  set 
P'eater  store  by  that  little  note  than 
by  all  the  curious  collection  of  arti- 
cles common  to  '  fast  young  men  ? ' 
We  have  all  of  us  in  our  heaits — deep 
down  at  times  it  is  true,  but  never- 
theless it  is  there — a.  consdousness 
of  the  holiness  and  beauty  of  love. 
We  know  it  is  too  fair  and  blessed  a 
thing  to  be  bandied  about  from  one 
to  another  with  a  coarse  jest  No 
man  ever  associates  the  name  of  the 
woman  he  really  loves  with  a  loose 
witticism  or  a  douHe  entendre.  Wo 
criticise  the  ankles  of  little  Lucille, 
but  are  silent  upon  the  charms  of 
Kate,  Caroline,  or  Louise. 

And  you,  my  dear  Miss  Helen, 
you,  so  crushing  upon  us  poor  men 
when  you  see  us  at  your  feet  in  the 
drawing-room ;  you,  so  triumphant 
in  aU  the  fascinations  of  high-heeled 
bottines  and  Ondina /t^pon,  have  you 
not  in  some  secret  hiding-place,  or, 
mayhap,  close  to  that  gentle  'heart 
of  yours,  the  few  sprawling,  hasty 
lines  which  you  first  received  from 
your  (then)  dear  Alfred?  He  is 
not  your  dear  Alfred  now.  You 
danced  three  polkas  this  very  even- 
ing with  young  George  Vaughan  of 
the  Guards,  while  Alfred  danced  just 
a^t  many  valses  with  pretty  Mabel 
Bird,  the  Kentish  beauty;  and  I 
know  you  are  now  engaged  to 
George,  and  a  very  happy  couple,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  make.  But  the 
first  love-letter  is,  as  I  tiiink  some- 
body else  has  observed,  an  era  in  a 
woman's  existence.    It  is  the  first  re- 


cognition of  her  power  and  infioenoe. 
It  opens  the  flood-^tes  at  onoe  of 
that  tide  of  passion  which  is  a 
woman's  veiy  life.  She  feels  that, 
at  last,  she  understands  her  destiny. 
She  has  something  to  live  for— to 
love,  and  to  be  loved.  No  wonder 
that  she  treasures  it!  Better,  in 
too  many  cases,  to  preserve  the  first, 
to  bum  the  last! 

Nor  are  love-letters  unimportant 
as  revelations  of  character.  When 
the  reserve  of  our  nature  is  broken 
down  by  the  strong  force  of  passum 
we  suffer  something  of  onr  real  m// 
to  escape  us.  Our  thoughts  are  not 
impostures,  our  feelings  are  not  pre- 
tences. We  become  for  the  moment 
wfiat  we  are,  and  the  haunted  depth 
of  the  heart^is  revealed  to  the  one 
we  love.  Away  with  the  mask,  the 
visor,  which  we  wear  in  the  con- 
ventional deceptions  of  society! 
Amanda  must  see  us  without  dis- 
guise. She  wiU  see  us  without  dis- 
guise, for  if  we  sought  to  deceive 
her,  love,  like  Ithuriel's  spear,  would 
reveal  the  folsehood. 

Therefore,  to  the  present  writer, 
a  certain  intereist  has  always  at- 
tached to  the  love-letters  of  those 
whom  the  world  calls  eminent  per- 
sons—famous beauties,  heroes  and 
heroines,  !men  of  letters,  women  of 
fashion,  kings  and  demireps,  poets 
and  philosophers.  I  fJEUicy  mi  in 
these  passionate  missives  I  see  some- 
thing of  the  real  character,  some- 
thing of  the  weaknesses  and  petti- 
nesses of  these  illustrious  men  and 
women  whom  society  has  regarded 
with  awe,  astonishment,  or  admira- 
tion. Napoleon  writes  to  Josephine, 
and  see  the  stem  impassihle  diief, 
who  moved  before  men  a  man  of 
iron,  can  bum  with  the  intensest 
passion,  has,  though  the  world 
knows  it  not,  a  soul  of  fire,  a  heart 
of  fiame !  So,  too,  burly  King  Hal, 
who  spared  no  man  in  his  anger,  no 
woman  in  his  lust,  writes  to  Anne 
Boleyn;  and  behold  how  vei7  a 
slave  he  becomes  to  beauty !  How 
he  humbles  himself  before  the  coy 
lady  who  'would  and  who  would 
not!'  Equally  so  do  we  see  the 
real  self  of  Pope  in  his  letters  to 
Lady  Mary  WoriJey  Montagu;  of 
Dean  Swift  in  his  letters  to  Vanessa ; 
and  perhaps  our  children  reading 
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LoTiis  Napoleon's  letters  to  Eugenie 
— if,  indeed,  that  silent,  phlegmatio 
nature  could  erer  break  loose  from 
the  chains  of  his  self-reserve^shall 
know  something  more  of  his  '  inner 
self  than  their  mystified  forefathers 
oould  discover. 

In  one  of  Vanessa's  pretty  chid- 
ing letters  to  Swift  occurs  a  passage 
which  may  be  offered  as  an  excuse, 
if  any  be  needed,  for  the  present 
paper.  '  I  am  sorry/  she  says, '  my 
jealousy  should  hinder  you  from 
writing  any  more  love-letters.'  Yes, 
for  it  is  the  very  bloom  and  summer 
of  our  lives  while  we  receive  and 
write  these  precious  missives.  We 
ore  aU  sorry,  men  and  women,  when 
the  bright  hours  have  vanished  into 
the  irrevocable  past;  when  we  feel 
that  no  more  shall  the  clasp  of  the 
hand,  and  the  lip  closing  upon  lip, 
and  ite  arm  wound  about  the  throb- 
bing heart,  be  for  us  what  they 
have  been;  when  we  cease  to  be 
watchers  beneath  windows,  and 
Tuisers  hoarding  up  old  gloves  and 
fiaded  ribbons !  Ah  me !  There  is 
something  infinitely  respectable,  and 
there  is  a  calm  happiness  which  I, 
God  wot,  am  the  last  to  underrate 
in  married  life.  But  now  again  comes 
the  swift  joy,  comes  the  rare  en- 
chantment, the  purpitreum  lumen 
which  love  sheds  over  the  virgin 
years !  Louisa  and  Frank,  Arthur 
and  Kate  are  heroes  and  heroines, 
gods  and  goddesses !  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Smith  are  excellent  sober 
householders,  and  a  credit  to  their 
parish. 

But  in  the  matter  of  love-letters. 
Fashion,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
has  played  its  vagaries,  and  the  billet 
of  t<Mlay  differs  very  much,  I  believe, 
in  form  and  colour,  from  the  billet  of 
yesterday.  Judging  from  the  spe- 
cimens one  occasionally  sees  in  the 
newspapers,  or  from  those  submitted 
to  one's  criticism  by  confiding  friends, 
one  would  conclude  that  the  laisser 
/aire  tone  which  pervades  all  society 
— the  air  of  free,  easy,  and  undig- 
nified flEuniliarity  which  prevails  in 
too  many  circles— has  seized  upon 
our  love-letters.  Ladies  are  no 
longer  beings  to  be  worshipped,  but 
'girls'  to  be  wooed,  'chaffed,'  and 
poked  fun  at  I  We  have  poets  now- 
a-daya,  and  poets  may  possibly  in- 


dite missives  as  sentimental  and  n> 
mantic  as  those  which  made  the 
cheeks  blush  and  the  eyes  glow  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Jacobite  che- 
valiers or  Hanoverian  squires.  But 
looking  only  at  the  oc  ttoXXoi— at 
the  great  mass  of  young  men  and 
maidens— who  but  must  admit  that  ' 
there  is  lacking  in  their  Move-let- 
ters '  the  chivcJry  of  tone,  the  high 
courtesy,  and  exalted  feeling  which 
were  '  fiishionable '  in  the  days  of 
old?  There  are  love-letters  in  ^. 
Addison's  'Spectator.'  There  are 
love-letters  in  some  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope's  easy  and  agreeable  novels. 
How  wide  the  golf  between  them ! 
How  complete  the  change  from  the 
high-bred  courtesy  of  the  times  of 
furbelows,  farthingales,  and  ruffles, 
to  the  light  familiarity  of  the  days 
of  expansive  crinolines  and  dainty 
Balmorals! 

I  have  before  me  the '  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu.' 
They  shall  supply  my  readers  with 
some  examples  of  the  style  in  which 
a  pair  of  lovers  corresponded  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  First,  let  us 
hear  the  lady :  Bommage  attx  dames  I 
Lady  Mary  Pierrepont  thus  addresses 
Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  :— 

'[April  25]  1 7 10. 
'I  have  this  minute  received  your 
two  letters.  I  know  not  how  to 
direct  to  you,  whether  to  London  or 
the  country ;  or  if  in  the  country, 
to  Durham  or  Wortley.  'Tis  very 
likely  you'll  never  receive  this.  I 
hazard  a  great  deal  if  it  falls  into 
other  hands,  and  I  write  for  all 
that.  I  wish,  with  all  my  soul,  I 
thought  as  you  do;  I  endeavour  to 
convince  myself  by  your  arguments, 
and  am  sorry  my  reason  is  so  obsti- 
nate, not  to  be  deluded  into  an 
opinion,  that  'tis  impossible  a  man 
can  esteem  a  woman.  I  suppose  I 
should  then  be  very  easy  at  your 
thoughts  of  me ;  I  should  thank  you 
for  the  wit  and  beauty  you  give  me, 
and  not  be  angry  at  the  follies  and 
weaknesses;  but  to  my  infinite 
affliction,  I  can  believe  neither  one 
nor  t'other.  One  part  of  my  charac- 
t-er  is  not  so  good,  nor  t'other  so 
bad  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we 
ever  live  together,  you  would  be 
disappointed  both  ways ;  you  would 
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find  an  easy  eqnaliiy  of  temper  yon 
do  not  expect,  and  a  thonsand  fanlts 
yon  do  not  imagine.  Yon  think  if 
yon  married  me,  I  should  be  pas- 
sionately fond  of  yon  one  month, 
and  of  somebody  else  the  next: 
neither  would  happen.  I  can  es- 
teem, I  can  be  a  friend,  but  I  don't 
Imow  whether  I  can  love.  Expect 
all  that  is  complaisant  and  easy,  but 
never  what  is  fond,  in  me.  You 
judge  very  wrong  of  my  heart  when 
yon  suppose  me  capable  of  views 
of  interest,  and  that  anything  could 
oblige  me  to  flatter  anybody.  Was 
I  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the 
world,  I  should  answer  you  as  I  do 
now,  without  adding  or  duninishing. 
I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  'tis  bo- 
cause  I  will  not  be  capable  of  it. 
Could  I  deceive  one  minute,  I  should 
never  r^^  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one 
tiiey  despised? 

'  If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a 
companion  that  will  have  all  the 
deference  due  to  your  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals 
can  be  agreeable  to  those  on  whom 
I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

'As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I 
should  do  with  great  pleasure,  and 
oonld  easily  quit  London  upon  your 
account;  but  a  retirement  in  the 
country  is  not  so  disagreeable  to  me 
as  I  know  a  few  months  would 
make  it  tiresome  to  you.  When 
people  are  tied  for  life,  'tis  their 
mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary 
of  one  another.  If  I  had  all  the 
personal  charms  that  I  want,  a  face 
IS  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happi- 
ness. You  would  be  soon  tired  with 
seeing  every  day  the  same  thing. 
When  you  saw  nothing  else,  you 
would  have  leisure  to  remark  all 
the  defects,  which  would  increase 
in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened, 
wmch  ,is  always  a  great  charm.  I 
should  have  the  displeasure  of  see- 
ing a  coldness,  which,  though  I 
could  not  reasonably  blame  you 
for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it  would 
render  me  imeasy;  and  the  more, 
because  I  know  a  love  may  be  re- 
vived which  absence,  inconstancy, 
or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished, 
but  there  is  no  returning  from  a 
d^goui  given  by  satiety.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


'  Make  no  answer  to  this,  if  itm 
can  like  me  on  my  own  terms.  Tis 
not  to  me  you  must  make  the  pro- 
posals; if  not,  to  what  porpoae  iB 
our  corre6x>ondence  ? 

'However,  preserve  me  yonr 
friendship,  which  I  think  of  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  some 
vanity.  If  ever  you  see  me  mairied, 
I  flatter  myself  you'll  see  a  conduct 
you  would  not  be  sorry  your  wi& 
should  imitate.' 

Fancy  the  surprise  of  Mr.  CharleB 
Brown,  of  the  Shrimpington  light 
Volunteers,  at  receiving  snch  an 
epistle  from  Miss  Arabella  Jones,  of 
Laurel  Villa,  Camberwelll  How 
would  he  cudgel  his  brains  to  pE»- 
pare  an  appropriate  answer !  How 
would  he  sink,  overpowered,  be- 
neath its  lofty  oondescensiiHi,  ito 
proud  humility,  its  exalted  candour! 
'I  can  esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend,  bat 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love.' 
'  Was  ever  woman  in  such  hnmoiir 
wooed  ?'  would  be  Mr.  Brown's  very 
natural  interrogation.  And  tbB 
elegant  self-appreciation  of  that 
concluding  sentence : — '  If  evisr  yon 
see  me  married,  I  flatter  m^elf 
you'll  see  a  conduct  you  would  not 
be  sorry  your  wife  should  imitata' 
Brown,  in  a  state  of  mental  perturb- 
ation at  the  earlier  part  of  the 
missive,  would  certainly  ooUapaa 
before  this  last  and  matchleaB 
stroke! 

It  is  true  that  every  lady  is  not  a 
Msury  Pierrepont ;  but  Mary  Piene- 
pont  now-anlays  would  write,  I 
fancy,  in  a  very  different  strain. 
Fashion  has  modified  the  tone  of 
Society,  and  Society  intrudes  even 
into  the  towers  of  Love  and  Venns. 

But  let  us  see  how  Lady  Maiy's 
inamorato  sastained  his  share  of  tiie 
amatory  correspondence : — 

'  Every  time  you  see  me  yon  give 
me  a  fresh  proof  of  your  not  caring 
for  me,  yet  I  beg  you  will  meet  me 
once  more.  How  could  you  pay  me 
that  great  compliment  of  your 
loving  the  country  for  life,  when 
you  would  not  stay  with  me  a  few 
minutes  longer  ?  Who  is  the  happy 
man  you  went  to?  I  agree  with 
you,  I  am  often  so  dull,  I  cannot 
explain  my  meaning;  but  will  not 
own  the  expression  was  so  very 
obscure,  when  I  said  if  I  had  yon, 
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I  ahoTild  aot  affauosi  my  opinion. 
What  need  I  add  ?  I  see  what  is 
best  for  me;  I  condemn  what  I  do, 
and  yet  I  fear  I  must  do  it  If  yon 
can't  find  it  out  that  you  are  going 
to  be  unhappy,  ask  your  sister,  who 
agrees  with  you  in  everything  else, 
and  she  will  convince  you  of  your 
rashness  in  this.  She  knows  you 
dont  care  for  me,  and  that  you  will 
like  me  less  and  less  every  year, 
perhaps  every  day  of  your  life. 
You  may,  with  a  little  care,  please 
another  as  well,  and  make  me  less 
timorous.  It  is  possible  I  too  may 
please  some  of  tnose  that  have  but 
little  acquaintance ;  and  if  I  should 
be  preferred  l>y  a  woman  for  being 
the  first  among  her  companions,  it 
would  give  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
if  I  were  tiie  first  man  in  the  world. 
Think  again,  and  prevent  a  great 
misfortune  from  &lling  on  bpdi  of 
us. 

'  When  you  are  at  leisure,  I  shall 
be  as  ready  to  end  all  as  I  was  last 
night,  when  I  disobliged  one  that 
wul  do  me  hurt,  by  crossing  his 
desires,  rather  than  Ml  of  meeting 
you.  Had  I  iniagined  you  could 
have  left  me  without  finishing,  I 
had  not  seen  you.    •    •    ♦ 

'I  thiTilr  a  man  or  a  woman  is 
under  no  engagement  till  the  writ- 
inss  are  sealed;  but  it  looks  like 
indiscretion  even  to  begin  a  treaty 
without  a  probability  of  concluding 
it  When  you  hear  of  all  my  ob- 
jections to  you,  and  to  myself,  you 
will  resolve  against  me.  Last  night 
you  were  much  upon  the  reserve; 
I  see  you  can  never  be  thoroughly 
intimate  with  me^  'tis  because  you 
have  no  pleasure  m  it  You  can  be 
easy  and  complaisant,  as  you  have 
sometimes  told  me ;  but  never  think 
tiiat  enough  to  make  me  ea^,  un- 
less you  refuse  me. 

'Write  a  line  this  evening,  or 
early  to-morrow.  If  I  don't  speak 
plain,  do  you  understand  what  I 
write?  Tell  me  how  to  mend  the 
style,  if  the  &ult  is  in  that  If  the 
characters  are  not  plain,  I  can  easily 
mend  them.  I  always  comprehend 
your  expressions,  but  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  know  what  passes  in 
your  heart. 

'In  you  I  might  possess  youth, 
beauty,  and  all  things  that  charm. 


It  is  possible  that  theyTmay  strike 
me  less,  after  a  time;  but  I  may 
then  consider  I  have  once  enjoyed 
them  in  perfection,  that  they  would 
have  decayed  as  soon  in  any  other. 
You  see  this  is  not  your  case.  You 
will  think  you  might  have  been 
happier.  Never  engage  with  a  man 
unless  you  propose  to  yourself  the 
highest  satisfaxition  from  him  or 
none  other.' 

While  turning  over  the  lively 
pages  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu, 
I  light  upon  a  Turkish  love-letter, 
which  may  not  inappropriately  be 
included  among  the  Curiosities  of 
Fashion.  '  I  have  got  for  you,'  she 
writes  to  a  female  correspondent, 
'  a  Turkish  love-letter,  whicn  I  have 
put  in  a  little  box,  and  ordered  the 
captain  of  the  "  Smymiote  "  to  deliver 
it  to  you  with  this  letter.  The 
translation  of  it  is  literally  as  fol- 
lows: The  first  piece  you  should 
pull  out  of  the  purse  is  a  little 
pearl,  which  is  in  Turkish  called 
Ingi,  and  should  be  understood  in 
this  manner : — 

Ihoi.  Sendn  Oiuelexin  glngl. 
Pbaku  Fairert  of  the  yoiug. 
Cabbhfil.  Ganmfllsen  oazaren  ytfk*      > 
Cloys.  Conge  galsom  timarin  ydld 
Benseny  diok  than  aeverim, 
Benin  benden,  habeiln  ydk. 
Ton  are  as  slender  as  this  dove  I 
You  are  an  unblown  rose  I 
I  have  kmg  loved  yoo,  and  yoa 
have  not  known  it ! 
PcL.  Derdime  derman  boL 
BoNQUzz..  Have  pity  on  my  paosion  I 
KzHAT.  Birlemm  sahaft  sahat.  . 
Papbx.  I  fUnt  every  hour  I 
Euros.  Ver  bizo  bir  umnt 
PSAB.  Give  me  some  hope  I 
Jaban.  l>eTdinden  oldum  zabtm.     . 
Soap.  I  am  sick  with  love! 

Chsxub.  Ben  oligfan  size  nmxir. 

Coal.  May  I  die.  and  all  my  years  be 

years! 
GuL.  Ben  aglarmn  sen  guL 
ABofiB.  May  you  be  pleased,  and  all 
your  sorrows  mine  I 

Hasib.  Olitm  Sana  yazlr 
A  Straw.  Suffer  me  to  be  yonr  slave. 
Jo  HA.  Ustone  bnlnnmaz  pahu. 
Cloth.  Your  price  is  not  to  be  ftmnd. 
TABTsnr.  Sen  gbel    ben    chekeim    senin 
hargin. 
CiKNAMOir.  But  my  fortune  is  yours.     ^, 

GiKA.  Esking-iten  oldum  ghira, 
A  Match.  I  bum«  I  bum !  my  flame  con* 
sumesme! 
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SxKlir A.  Unnra  beadea  «  yinw  buu 
Gold  Thrbad.  Don't  torn  away  your  fisoe. 

Satgr.  ^^"TTBtmin  latdi. 
Haou  Crown  of  my  head ! 

TJznir.  Benim  Iki  Ottxnra. 
QsAPK.  My  eyei  1 

Tbu  mngornlm  t«  gheL 
Gold  Wibb.  I  die— come  quickly  ! 

'  And,  by  way  of  poetscnpt, 

BtBuu  Bixl  blr  gm  haber. 
PxTPSB.  Send  me  an  answer. 

'Ton  fsee  this  letter/  oootiiiiiee 
Lady  Mary,  'is  all  yerses,  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  as  much  fancy 
shown  in  the  choice  of  them  as  in 
the  most  studied  expressions  of 
our  letters ;  there  being,  I  believe, 
a  million  of  verses  designed  for  this 
use.  There  is  no  colour,  no  flower, 
no  weed,  no  fruit,  herb,  pebble,  or 
feather  that  has  not  a  Terse  belong-, 
ing  to  it;  and  you  may  quarrel, 
reproach,  or  send  letters  of  passion, 
friendship,  or  civility,  or  even  of 
news,  without  ever  inking  your 
fingers/ 

The  knights  of  old  and  their  lady- 
loves communicated  their  sentiments 
in  a  similar  fashion.  Stout  Sir 
Boger  and  gallant  Sir  Galahad  were 
ill  able  to  handle  a  pen,  or  express 
their  thoughts  on  paper;  and  a 
flower,  a  glove,  a  ring,  were  the  in- 
t^preters  of  their  passion.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  in  this  year  of 
enlightenment.  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Five,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  iove-language  in 
flowers  and  similar  tokens  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  London 
Society !  It  would  tend  to  put  the 
rough  and  hearty  lover  more  on  a 
level  with  the  accomplished  swain 
who  has  '  Murray's  Grammar '  and 
the  '  Complete  Letter- Writer '  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Fancy  the  relief, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  man  unac- 
customed to '  Webster's  Dictionary/ 
who  would  go  into  the  fragrant 
arcades  of  (Movent  Garden,  and  there 
select  a  bouquet  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate meaning — equal  in  delicacy 
of  compliment  and  intensity  of 
thought  to  the  nosegay  put  together 
by  Fitzplantagenet  the  poet ! 

Passing  over  four  centuries  and 
a  half,  let  us  see  how  a  king  ad- 
dressed the  lady  of  his  love,  and  in 
what  manner  the  proud  and  pas- 


sionate Tudor  expressed  hia  ipyal 
passion.  I  am  pleased  to  fimcy 
that  Anne  Boleyn  received  tiie 
hUlet  I  am  about  to  quote  when 
seated  one  calm  summer  evening 
in  the  recess  of  the  old  oriel  win- 
dow at  Hever  Hall.  I  doubt  not 
but  that  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her 
bosom  heav^,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
as  she  read  the  glowing  lines— bat 
with  ambition,  not  with  love— fiff 
we  know  that  the  volatile  beau^ 
was  attracted,  as  fiur  as  might  be,  to 
the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
Truly,  the  bluff  monarch  who,  not 
content  with  ladies'  hearts,  mofst 
needs  have  ladies'  heads,  could  woo 
in  most  impassioned  language,  and 
'roar  like  any  nightingale.'  Thus 
he  writes : — 

'  To  my  Mistress, 

'As  the  time  seems  very  long 
since  I  heard  from  you,  or  concern- 
ing your  health,  the  great  love  I 
have  for  you  has  constrained  me 
to  send  this  bearer,  to  be  better 
informed  both  of  your  health  and 
pleasure,  particularly  because  since 
my  last  parting  with  you  I  have 
been  told .  that  you  have  entirely 
ohanged  the  ibmd  in  which  I  left 
you,  and  that  you  neither  mean  to 
come  to  court  with  your  mother,  nor 
any  other  way;  which  report,  if 
true,  I  cannot  enough  marvel  at, 
being  persuaded  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  have  never  committed  any 
offence  against  you.  And  it  seems 
hard,  in  return  for  the  great  love  I 
bear  you,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  person  and  presence  of  the 
woman  in  the  world  that  I  value 
the  most ;  and  if  you  love  me  with 
as  much  affection  as  I  hope  yon  do, 
I  am  sure  the  distance  of  our  two 
persons  would  be  equally  irksome 
to  you,  though  this  does  not  belong 
so  much  to  the  mistress  as  to  the 
servant 

'  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how 
greatly  your  absence  afflicts  ma  I 
hope  it  is  not  your  will  that  it 
should  be  so ;  but  if  I  heard  for  cer- 
tain that  you  yourself  desired  it,  I 
could  but  mourn  my  ill-fortune, 
and  strive  by  degrees  to  abate  my 
folly.  And  so,  for  lack  of  time,  I 
make  an  end  of  this  rude  letter,  be- 
seeching you   to  give  the  bearer 
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endenoe  in  all  be  will  fell  you  from 
me. 
'  Written  by  tbe  band  of 
'  Your  entire  Servant, 

'HknbyE.' 

Most  of  my  readers  will  be  fiimi- 
liar  with  the  story  of  the  loyes  of 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  Mr. 
William  Seymour ;  a  story  that  once 
excited  a  great  emotion  in  the  breast 
of  London  Society.  Few  of  the  ten- 
der letters  that  passed  between  the 
unfortunate  loyers  have  been  pro- 
served,  though  in  the  dreary  hours 
of  Arabella's  imprisonment  she  often 
consoled  hexself  with  committiDg 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  to  paper. 

*  Whfcn  London's  Toirer  \t»  turrets  show 

So  italdy  bj  tbe  lluunn'k  tide, 
Falre  AxBbdk,  cblld  of  woe  I 
For  menj  a  d^y  bad  sat  and  dgbed. 

'  And  aa  abee  beard  tbe  wavei  arte. 

And  aa  abee  beard  tbe  bleake  wlndes  roare^ 
As  fltrtdld  beave  ber  beartfelte  aigbei, 
And  itm  BO  liul  ber  tearea  did  poore !' 

Over  the  following  letter,  which 
is  preserved  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  her  tears  may  probably  have 
poured.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  veiy 
true  and  tender  love : — 

'  Lady  ArdbeOa  to  Mr.  WUliam 
Seymour, 

'Sib, 

'  I  am  exceeding  sorry  to  hear 
you  have  not  been  well.  I  pray  you 
let  me  know  truly  how  you  do,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  it  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  reason  Smith  gives 
for  it;  but  if  it  be  a  cold,  I  will  im- 
pute it  to  some  sympathy  betwixt 
us,  having  myself  gotten  a  swollen 
cheek  at  the  same  time  with  a  cold. 
For  God's  sake  let  not  your  grief  of 
mind  work  upon  your  body.  You 
may  see  by  me  what  inconveniences 
it  will  bring  one  to ;  and  no  fortune, 
I  assure  you,  daunts  me  so  much 
as  that  weakness  of  body  I  find  in 
myself;  for  si  iwu$  viuofis  Faye  d*un 
veau,  as  Marot  says,  we  may,  by 
God's  grace,  be  happier  than  we 
look  for,  in  being  supposed  to  enjoy 
ourself  with  his  majesty's  favour. 
But  if  we  be  not  able  to  hve  to  it,  I, 
for  my  part,  shall  think  myself  a 
pattern  of  misfortune,  in  enjoying 


so  great  a  blessing  as  you  so  little 
a  while.  No  separation  but  that 
deprives  me  of  the  comfort  of 
you ;  for  wheresoever  you  be,  or  in 
what  state  soever  you  are,  it  suf- 
ficeth  me  you  are  mine  I  "  fiachel 
wept,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  her  children  were  no  more," 
and  that  indeed  is  the  remediless 
sorrow,  and  none  else  I  and  there- 
fore God  bless  us  from  that,  and  I 
will  hope  well  of  the  rest,  though  I 
see  no  apparent  hope.  But  I  am 
sure  God's  book  mentioneth  many 
of  his  children  in  as  great  distress 
that  have  done  well  after,  even  in 
this  world!  I  do  assure  you  no- 
thing the  state  can  do  with  me  can 
trouble  me  so  much  as  this  news  of 
your  beiug  ill  doth;  and  you  see 
when  I  am  troubled  I  trouble  you 
too  with  tedious  kindness,  for  so  I 
think  you  will  account  so  long  a 
letter,  yourself  not  having  written 
to  me  this  good  while  so  much  as 
how  you  do.  But,  sweet  sir,  I 
spei^  not  this  to  trouble  you  with 
writing  but  when  you  please.  Be 
well,  and  I  shall  account  myself 
happy  in  being 

'  Your  faithful  loving  Wife, 

*  Akabella  Stdabt.* 

It  is  not  in  this  wise,  I  fancy, 
that  ladies  now-a-days  address  their 
'own  true  loves.'  It  was  not  thus 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Regency  ad- 
dressed the  gay  beaux  who  fluttered 
through  the  revels  of  the  Carlton. 
A  light  and  frivolous  time  begets  a 
hght  and  frivcdous  love.  Fashion 
steps  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  affections,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
her  harlequin  wand,  the  sober  truth 
gives  way  to  the  meretricious  false- 
hood, and  passion  becomes  a  thing 
for  fools  to  sneer  at.  That  chival- 
rous idolatry  of  woman — that  deli- 
cate recognition  of  her  claims  as 
mother,  wife,  and  sister — that  ideal- 
ization of  her  sweet  qualities  and  at- 
tractive virtues,  whidi  shine  conspi- 
cuous on  every  page  of  the  elder  poets, 
and  infused  a  certain  grace  and  ten- 
derness into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has 
pitifully  decayed,  and  men  too  often 
speak  of  womanhood  with  irreverent 
freedom,  while  womanhood  neglects 
to  assert  her  own  pure  dignity. 
And  as  there  can  be  no  love  where 
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there  is  no  respect/  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  are  daily  growing 
less  frank  and  genial,  and  a  lan- 
guage of  slang  and  persiflage  is 
nsnrping  the  place  of  the  courteous 
and  decorous  speech  in  which  our 
ancestors  greeted  the  maidens  they 
wooed,  or  the  wives  they  honoured. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  for 
the  good  of  society.  I  think  that 
manly  yirtues  are  nourished  by 
womanly  graces,  and  that  the  dig- 
nity of  woman  fosters  the  manliness 
and  self-respect  of  man. 

Let  not  &shion,  then,  sweep  away 
the  love-letters  in  which  young  and 
happy  hearts  express  their  luippi- 
ness;  in  which  fond  and  trusting 
spirits  give  utterance  to  their  trust. 
Still  continue,  oh  friend,  to  think  thy 
Arabella  a  peerless  lady,  and  thou, 
Arabella,  to  believe  thy  Frank  to  be  a 

*  As  the  gay  Villiers,  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  most  sagely  sings — 
*  She  that  wodld  nise  a  noble  love,  must  find 
Waj%  to  beget  a  passion  for  her  mind : 
She  mwfc  be  that  which  she  to  be  would  seem, 
For  all  troe  love  is  grounded  In  < 


loyal  and  generous  knight  Be  not 
ashamed  of  thy  love,  but  with  the 
gr«it  singer  of  these  later  times  ex- 
claim, 

'Iholdittme^whate'erbe&I].    - 
I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 
TIs  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL' 

In  this,  your '  golden  prime,'  cul- 
tivate all  noble  and  tender  feelings, 
all  generous  sentiments,  all  high 
and  holy  thoughts,  so  that,  in  aft^ 
years,  if  haply  the  tokens  of  a 
vanished  love  should  once  more 
fall  into  your  hands,  you  may  look 
at  them  with  honest  pride,  not  with 
bitter  regret ;  not  with  tears  and 
blushes,  as  reminding  you  of  weak- 
ness, and  folly,  and  human  error, 
but  with  gaze  unflinching  if  sor- 
rowful, as  recalling  the  bright  love- 
dreams  of  your  youth,  when  your 
hearts  beat  with  the  best  impulses 
and  purest  affections,  and  Hope  and 
Faith  were  the  guardian  angels  of 
your  souls. 
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MACHINE-MADE  bread  is  not 
a  recent  invention.  Years  be- 
fore Mr.  Stevens  astonished  the 
town,  before  Dr.  Danglish  was  bom, 
while  the  good  old  times  of  alum 
and  bone-dust  still  prevaQed,  and 
the  British  Lion  was  content  so  that 
'  some  gave  him  white  bread  and 
some  gave  him  brown'— it  never 
occorring  to  that  magnanimons  and 
matter-of-fact  beast  to  apply  che- 
mical coniuration  to  his  etaff  of  life — 
to  Frencn-polish  it,  as  one  may  say, 
by  aeration  and  non-fermentation, 
and  so  augment  its  gentiUly  that 
the  most  dainty  stomach  might  re- 
ceive it  without  a  shock— br^  was 
made  by  machinery,  and  that  of  a 
much  less  complicated  character 
than  tends  to  the  production  of  the 
patented  loaf  of  modem  times. 

Nor  has  the  new-fangled  machine 
driven  the  old  one  out  of  the  field. 
It  is  not  likely  that  it  will.  No 
machine,  even  of  American  inven- 
tion, can  bear  comparison  with  this 
old-&shioned  one  either  for  sim- 
plicil7,  efficacy,  or  durability.  Its 
oonslruction  involves  the  use  of 
neither  iron,  nor  brass,  nor  steel: 
Talves,  cranks,  and  cogs  are  not 
material  to  its  economy.  Though 
composed  of  only  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone  it  is  tougher  than  ham- 
mered iron;  it  seldom  gets  out  of 
order,  rarely  blows  up,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  it  consumes  an 
amazing  small  amount  of  fuel.  It 
has  arms  and  hands,  and  is  set  up 
on  two  legs,  usually,  but  can  make 
shift  with  one  leg  and  a  wooden 
prop ;  ifideed  it  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  stumping  along  on  two  wooden 
props  and  no  legs  at  idl,  and  appa- 
rently none  the  worse  for  the  de- 
privation, as  far  as  its  bread-making 
qualities  are  concemed.  Altogether 
it  is  a  very  admirable  machine  in- 
deed, and  would  give  universal 
satisfaction  but  for  this  single  draw- 
back—it produces  no  more  than  it 
consumes. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  favourable 
recognition  in  progressive  times  like 


the  present,  and  fully  accounts  for 
the  contempt  in  which  these  old- 
fashioned  flesh-and-bone  built  ma- 
chines are  held.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  to  be  got  out  of  them — ^not 
even  the  comfortable  consciousness 
of  being  entitled  to  their  gratitude, 
which  might  ensue  could  they  be 
persuaded  how  utterly  useless  they 
were,  how  ugly  and  out  of  place, 
and  be  induced  to  withdraw  from 
the  business  paths  of  life  and  accept 
workhouse  shelter. 

But  this  they  will  neyer  hear  of. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  utterly  leg- 
less ones  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
broach  the  subject— more  danger- 
ous, pos&bly,  than  with  the  rest,  for 
this  sort,  to  compensate  for  tiieir 
imperfection,  invariably  carry  sticks 
or  crutches ;  and  there  is  no  saying 
to  what  lengths  they  might  proceed 
in  defence  of  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. This  is  the  great  weak- 
ness of  the  wrong-headed  crea- 
tures. Like  the  Guards  at  Water- 
loo, '  they  don't  know  when  they 
are  beaten ;'  but,  unlike  the  Water- 
loo braves,  a  turn  of  the  untoward 
tide  is  with  them  impossible.  They — 
the  wrong-headed  ones— ore  beaten ; 
the  flood  has  receded,  never  to  return, 
and  left  them  sticking  in  the  mud. 
And  in  the  mud  they  stick.  On 
such  tender  ground  they  take  their 
stand,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
who  woxdd  help  them  ashore,  and 
dabbling  in  the  ooze  as  a  make- 
believe  for  swimming.  Be  good 
enough  to  mind  your  own  business, 
will  you?  They  are  neither  beg- 
gars, nor,  thank  God  I  paupers. 
They  are  as  good  as  you,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  for  all  your  dandy  clothes. 
They  owe  no  man  thanks  for  the 
grist  from  which  their  bread  is 
made,  and  they  claim  right  of  way 
and  a  share  of  the  pavement  with 
the  most  respectable  ratepayers, 
and  care  not  now  much  the  public 
ear  is  offended  by  the  creaking  of 
their  rubbishing  mills. 

Nor  is  the  law  as  it  at  present 
exists  equal  to  the  putting  down 
these   wretched   machines.      They 
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TQAj  not  be  indicted  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  quantity  or  the 
inferior  qualiiy  of  the  bread  they 
produce.  As  to  quality,  good 
enough  for  them  is  good  enough; 
and  it  would  be  scarcely  polite  to 
inquire  the  size  of  the  crust  they 
ate  at  breakfast-time.  Besides,  ana 
as  before  observed,  they  will  keep 
in  working  order  on  wonderfully 
little  fuel ;  and  if  from  miscalcula- 
tion, or  any  little  accident,  the  fire 
should  die  out  and  the  machine 
stop,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Theie  were 
the  workhouse  doors  continually 
ajar,  there  was  the  cheeiy  porter 
landly  beckoning  them  to  come  in 
out  of  the  cold  and  make  them- 
selves at  home.  If  they  didn't  like 
to  go  in,  there  was  a  big  new  loaf 
for  the  fetching— a  bigger  loaf  and 
a  better  one  than  any  creaking, 
crazy  machine  of  the  number  could 
hope  to  produce  in  a  day's  labour. 
But  the  obstinate  things  would  nei- 
ther go  in  and  make  themselves  at 
home  nor  accept  the  big  loaf.  Vain 
even  were  the  plead^gs  of  the 
tender-hearted  board  of  guardians. 
'  Why,  what  a  silly  fellow  you  are !' 
said  they.  '  Why  will  you  insist  on 
grinding  your  bones  to  make  your 
bread  when  here  is  an  asylum  in 
which  you  may  comfortably  repose 
for  the  remainder  of  your  days? 
See!  here  are  warm  clothes.  To- 
day we  dine  off  boiled  mutton  and 
caper  sauce.  Our  bottled  stout  is 
highly  approved  by  all  whom  it  is 
our  pleasant  duty  to  entertain. 
Within  there  is  such  a  jolly  fire  as 
will  make  your  heart  glad  to  see, 
with  Bristol  bird's-eye  and  straw 
pipes  on  the  mantelshelf.  Gome, 
let  us  conduct  you  to  the  conmion  . 
hall,  where  our  happy  guests  are 
now  assembled  1' 

Was  it  meet  that  the  cranky  old 
flesh-and-bone  machine  should  dis- 
dainfully reject  an  invitation  so 
courteously  conveyed  ?  Was  it  right 
in  him  to  revile  the  amiable  guard- 
ians— to  wag  his  head  in  scomfal 
disbelief  as  to  their  boiled  mutton, 
and  to  tell  them  flat  to  their  heads 
that  their  bread  he  hated ;  that  he 
would  sooner  go  hungry  than  pol- 
lute his  mouth  with  its  bitterness — 
sooner  potter  along  his  own  road, 
though  he  made  but  a  dozen  sweet 


and  independent  mouthfiils  of  bread 
a  day— sooner  starve  ouiright»  as 
such  as  he  had  ahready  done,  many 
and  many  a  time?  Waa  it  right  in 
him  to  use  such  language?  Any- 
how he  did  use  it  But  perhaps  he 
didn't  mean  it!  But  he  did  mean 
it.  He  said  it,  and  he  stamped  off 
radiant  and  erect  as  his  fiulmg 
limbs  would  allow,  and  renewed  his 
old  occupation  of  grinding  his  bones 
to  make  his  bread  like  a  free-bom 
Briton.  He  doesn't  pine  for  oom- 
pany.  A  thousand  such  as  he  may 
be  found  for  the  seeking  in  as  many 
odd  and  out-of-the-way  places  in 
and  about  t&e  great  ci^,  all  grind- 
ing their  bones;  and  they  will  go 
on  grinding  them  till  they  have  no 
longer  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

These  crazy  old  bread-making 
machines  are  of  all  sorts  and  pat- 
terns. Sometimes  you  may  meet 
them  shaped  like  a  woman,  with  a 
white  thin  &yce  and  round  shoul- 
ders and  sharp  shoulder-blades,  ill- 
concealed  by  the  tattered  shawl 
which  covers  them,  and  carrying  a 
bundle—ever  carrying  a  bundla 
Her  out-of-door  existence  is  spent 
in  carrying  a  bundle,  and  never  was 
she  yet  seen  without  it  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  her  without  it,  be- 
cause her  life  is  bound  up  in  it  It 
is  the  mill  in  which  she  grinds  her 
bones  to  make  her  bread;  and  bread 
and  breatii  being  synonymous  terms, 
when  the  mill  stops,  why  there's  an 
end  of  it.  So  she  grinds  her  bones 
over  shirts  or  trousers  or  military 
coats  for  good  Mr.  Shadrach,  and  he 
supplies  her  with  just  enough  bread- 
stuff to  keep  the  mill  going.  Know- 
ing Mr.  Shadrach,  the  reader  may 
regard  this  as  a  contradiction  of  the 
previous  assertion  that  these  mar 
chines  yield  no  man  profit  Well, 
what  is  Mr.  Shadrach's  profit?  True, 
he  may  gain  a  peimy  out  of  a  bundle 
of  work,  but  are  his  feelings  of  no 
account?  Is  he  not  touched  to  the 
quick  of  his  soul  every  time  the 
tnin  woman  with  the  fiit  bundle 
approaches  his  warehouse?  Does 
that  wretched  peimy  profit  pay 
even  for  washing  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs tear-soiled  in  her  he- 
half? 

Sometimes  the  human  bread- 
making  machine   appears    in  the 
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fonn  of  a  vendor  of  children's  toys 
—of  trompery  little  windmills,  and 
tops  and  balls  at  the  low  price  of  a 
/(jaihing  each«  This  may  seem  yery 
like  exaggeration  to  grown-np  boys 
and  girls,  who  only  Imow  thar  Lon- 
don has  an  eastern  as  well  as  a 
western  part  as  a  geographical  &ct 
—to  whom  the  '  New  Out '  may,  for 
all  they  know  to  the  contrary,  mean 
the  projected  Snez  Canal,  and  Lam- 
beth Marsh  be  a  good  place  for 
wild-duck  shooting;  nevertheless  it 
is  quite  true.  In  each  of  the  places 
above  mentioned,  and  in  many  more, 
in  the  midst  of  the  roaring,  mar- 
keting mob,  there  the  ^urthing  toy 
merchant  is  to  be  found,  with  the 
battered  old  tea-tray  slung  about 
his  neck  and  piled  up  with  goods, 
which,  supposing  him  to  sell  them 
all— which  is  not  likely— will  not 
realize  more  than  a  single  shilling. 
How  on  earth  he  makes  bread 
enough  out  of  his  business  to  keep 
life  in  him  is  altogether  a  mystery. 
If  he  makes  them— the  dolls*  bed- 
steads, the  jumping  jacks,  and  the 
cardboard  clocks — himself,  he  must 
keep  something  in  the  cupboard 
whue  he  is  at  work  (for  the  manu- 
facture of  more  than  forty-eight 
dolls'  bedsteads  in  a  single  day  is 
hardly  possible) ;  and  then  there  is 
the  cost  of  wocKi  and  glue!  One 
day  to  make,  one  loug  evem'ng- 
fhin  six  till  twelve,  probably — 
shivering  in  the  cold  to  sell,  for  a 
profit  of — ninepence !  Six  pounds 
of  bread— the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
be  thanked  that  it  is  as  much— for 
eighteen  hours'  work  I  But  he  must 
not  t^e  it  all  out  in  bread ;  there 
is  lodging  to  provide,  and  candle, 
aud  a  bit  of  fire,  or  how  will  be 
keep  his  glue  hot?  and  then  how 
con  he  get  on  without  a  little  coffee  ? 

and  who  is  to  pay 

But  where  is  the  use  of  diviog 
into  such  fisLthomless  mystery?  It 
is  all  managed  somehow.  Without 
doubt  such  a  life  is  preferable  to 
one  passed  in  the  workhouse,  or 
why  don't  the  fertliing-toy  mer- 
chuit  avail  himself  of  the  hospitable 
invitation  of  the  guardians?  It  is 
not  our  fault  that  he  is  not  enjoying 
the  boiled  mutton  and  wearing  the 
comfortable  clothes.  Thank  hea- 
ven, we  can  lay  our  hands  on  our 


poor's-rate  receipts  in  proof  of  that 
assertion. 

The  question  naturally  arises. 
What  is  the  origin  of  these  unlucky 
machines?  They  were  not  bom  to 
it;  for  if  they  ground  their  bones 
for  bread  as  fast  as  they  grew  their 
arrival  at  man's  estate  would  be  im- 
possible. On  this  point  I  have  no 
positive  information  to  lay  before  the 
reader;  I  only  know  that,  having 
taken  to  grinding  their  bones,  they  are 
used  up  not  nearly  so  expeditiously 
as  might  be  expected.  One  variety 
of  the  spedes  under  consideration, 
and  who  grinds  his  bread  out  of 
that  popular  musical  instrument  the 
concertma,  has  haunted  our  neigh- 
bourhood periodically  for  the  last 
six  years.  I  think  he  could  not  , 
have  been  long  at  the  business  when  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  judging 
from  the  newness  of  his  instrument, 
the  glossiness  of  his  hat,  and  the 
unkennelish  cut  of  his  boots.  He 
had  an  ear  for  his  own  music,  too, 
at  that  period,  and  would  run  over 
the  notes  gracefully  before  he  es- 
sayed a  tune.  He  would  also  scowl- 
ingly  resent  the  noise  made  by 
passing  vehicles,  and  was  on  one 
occasion  observed  to  break  off  in  the 
midst  of  the  Last  Boss  of  Summer, 
and  cross  the  road  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuking  and  causing  to  mqve  on  a 
damsel  of  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
in  charge  of  a  squalling  baby,  had 
composed  herself  on  a  doorstep  with 
the  intention  of  availing  herself  of 
the  concertina's  soothing  qualities. 
At  that  time  too,  as  I  recollect,  he 
was  somewhat  fastidious  as  to  the 
terms  in  which  you  conveyed  to  him 
your  sense  of  his  deservings.  A 
penny  thrown  from  the  window  he 
would  pick  up  giogerly  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  acknowledge 
by  a  supercilious  nod  directed  to- 
wards the  area  railings,  as  though 
convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  tiie 
offering  was  that  of  son^e  ill-man- 
nered kitchen  person— the  cook  or 
the  knife-boy.  His  delight  was  1o 
come  up  the  front  steps  and  take 
his  earnings  at  the  door.  His  spe- 
cial delight  was  to  take  them  wrap- 
ped in  paper.  I  rememb^  that 
twopence  was  so  put  up  for  him  on 
one  occasion,  and  that,  setting  his 
gratitude  to  music,  he  nearly  drove 
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me  ^madby  playing  under  the  win- 
dow unceajBingly  for  the  space  of 
thirty-five  minutes  by  the  clock. 
The  more  I  think  of  him,  with  his 
spotless  turn-down  collar,  and  his 
blacked  boots,  and  his  oily  hair,  the 
more  I  am  conyinced  that  he  was 
then  new  to  the  bone-grinding  busi- 
ne»s.  Maybe,  howeyer,  it  was  his 
tremendous  polish  that  prevented 
the  teeth  of  the  crusher  biting  so 
quickly  as  they  otherwise  would. 

That  was  six  years  ago.  You 
should  see  him  now  I  His  hair  is  no 
loDger  oily,  but  crispy  and  harsh  and 
iron-grey,  and  his  hat  has  given  place 
to  a  cap  with  a  peak  that  hides  his 
eyes.  He  no  longer  walks  on  the 
pavement.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
what  caused  him  to  step  into  the  gut- 
ter in  the  first  instance  was  the  in- 
creasing shabbiness  of  his  boots, 
which  were  thus  screened  from 
view  in  the  shadow  of  the  kerb; 
but  his  boots  never  got  mended,  and 
80  he  lost  his;  respectable  footing. 
Grinding  his  bones  to  make  his 
bread  through  a  period  of  six  years 
has  quite  used  him  up,  nor  has  it 
fared  better  with  his  concertina. 
For  several  months  past  it  has  beem 
unequal  to  such  harassing  labour 
as  the  performance  of  polkas  and 
popular  song  tunes  involves,  and 
even  the  pi^cularly  sober  hymn 
music,  to  which  it  is  now  invariably 
applied,  it  makes  out  only  with  the 

Ctest  diflaculty.  When  last  I 
d  it,  it  was  attempting  the  Even- 
ing H^ymn,  and  on  arriving  at '  the 
ills  that  I  this  day  have  done,'  it 
emitted,  in  place  of  a  high  note,  such 
an  agonized  gurgling  afi  dismally 
foreboded  its  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. There  is  no  use  in  shaking  it, 
as  the  machine  which  works  it  has 
of  late  contracted  the  vicious  habit 
of  doing,  or  in  trying  to  startle  it  to 
a  sense  of  proprie^  by  a  sudden 
and  vengeful  tug,  or  in  halting  at 
the  lamp-post  to  prick  up  the  keys, 
fiEuling  at  the  knees,  as  one  may  say, 
and  shrinking  into  their  sockets  as 
though  yearning  for  burial  and 
peace.  Perhaps  they  have  it  by 
this  time.  Saturday  was  always  his 
day  for  enlivening  our  district,  but 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since 
the  February  frost  set  in. 
But  it  would  be  a  heavy  task— 


the  heavier  because  it  is  so  very 
melancholy  —  to  particularize  the 
cases  of  ihe  various  bone-gnoders 
to  be  met  with  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  mighty  London. 
£yen  then  the  list  would  not  be 
exhausted.  The  banks  of  the  river 
yield  yet  another  variety  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  not  the  least  curious,  inas- 
much as  the  flesh-and-bone  ma- 
chines  there  discovered  make  thdr 
bread  out  of  ship- waste  and  riTe^ 
drift,  out  of  coal  spilt  from  barges 
and  discarded  scraps  of  rope  and 
bits  of  iron  and  black  bones  long 
buried  in  the  mud.  Though  by 
no  means  handsome,  the  bread- 
makers  of  this  class  are  not  without 
their  commendable  qualities.  They 
are  brave  to  fisu^e  the  bleakest  wea- 
ther, to  wait  on  the  tidee  that  M 
before  the  sun  is  up  on  bitter  Ko- 
yember  mornings,  and  this  although 
the  rags  that  cover  them  are  so 
scanty  and  thin  as  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  (how  the  wind  comes 
piping  through  the  bridge  arches  on 
a  winter  morning  nobody  but  thoee 
who  haye  experienced  it  can  have  a 
notion),  and  would  probably  be 
blown  away  only  that  they  are  satn- 
rated  with  river  water  and  river  fog, 
and  cling  tenaciously  to  the  grimy 
skin  they  cover. 

Of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  these  ii>* 
genious  machines.  Some  there  are 
no  taller  than  a  waUdng-etic^,  and 
of  such  childish  strength  that  a  cap- 
fed  of  coal,  or  old  rope,  or  black 
bones,  or  any  such  other  sort  of 
bread-stuff,  is  a  load  they  totter 
under.  Some,  again,  are  old  and  bent 
with  age ;  and  of  yoimg  and  old  the 
sexes  are  about  equal  A  hundred 
times  at  least,  on  passing  over  Black- 
friars  Bridge  in  the  early  morning, 
have  I  seen  one  old  lady  in  particn- 
lar,  who  engages  in  this  department 
of  bread-making,  and  who  is  hereelf, 
from  her  odd  boots  to  the  stubbly 
hair  sprouting  through  her  aban- 
doned-looking bonnet,  as  much  like 
an  item  of  dnfb  as  can  be  imagined. 
Where  she  obtained  it  it  ia  hiod  to 
guess,  but  besides  the  odd  boots 
and  the  bonnet,  she  wears— and  al- 
ways has  worn,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation— a  black  satin  gown.  Coals 
appear  to  be  the  chief  object  of  her 
pursuit,  and  the  lengths  she  will  go 
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for  them  most  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
With  her  black  satin  tucked  up>  I 
have  seen  her  crawling  between  the 
barges  where  the  mud  was  level 
with  her  knees,  and,  as  she  stooped, 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  her  nose. 
At  such  times  she  wears  her  odd 
boots  slung  round  her  neck,  that 
she  may  reel  for  lumps  of  coal 
under  the  mud  with  her  naked  toes. 
I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  quantity 
she  is  thus  enabled  to  collect  is  not 
inconsiderable.  I  have  seen  her 
toiling  up  the  oozy  steps  with  a 
sack  containing  little  short  of  a  hun- 
dred-weight at  her  back.  I  mean  to 
say  that  since  getting  coals  is  her 
Uvelihood  I  am  glad  she  gets  so 
many,  but  no  man  with  a  mother 
can  be  glad  to  see  her  carry  them. 
In  the  summer  time  it  is  bad  enough, 
but  in  the  winter,  when  the  wharves, 
and  the  piles,  and  the  barges 
are  white  with  frost,  and  the  black 
mud,  by  contrast,  looks  so  very  black, 
and  the  north  wind  is  blowing,  and 
the  river  is  dotted  over  with  lumps 
of  ice,  it  is  not  a  pleaaant  sight  to  see 
her  toiling  up  i^ese  same  steps,  no 
longer  oozy,  out  slippery  as  glass, 
so  that  the  old  lady  is  obliged  to 
spare  a  band  from  her  reeking  coal- 


sack  that  she  may  hold  on  by  the 
iron  railings,  with  her  poor  blue 
shanks,  and  her  flip-flap  shoes  and 
icy  tricklets  from  the  muddy  sack 
saturating  the  skirt  of  black  satin 
and  drenching  her  bent  shoulders. 
Surely  it  would  require  all  the  heat 
that  her  load  of  coals  will  yield  to 
dry  her  poor  old  rags  and  thaw  her 
benumbed  limbs.  But  the  coals  in 
the  sack  at  her  back  are  not  to  be 
burnt  for  her  comfort.  How  is  she 
to  get  bread  to  eat  if  that  happens? 
No  1  the  coals  are  for  sale.  She  has 
her  regular  customers,  for  she  is  a 
£Eur-dealing  old  woman,  and  never 
adulterates  her  coals  with  stones  or 
slates.  When  coals  are  cheap  her 
bagful  fetches  her  sixpence;  when 
they  are  dear,  ninepence.  Now,  to 
the  shivering  old  soul's  bitter  misfor- 
tune, coals  are  cheap,  so  she  will 
have  to  make  shift  with  sixpence  till 
the  tide  comes  up  and  goes  down 
again,  and  then  she  will  be  seen 
trudging  off  to  the  river  shore  again 
to  try  what  luck  it  has  brought  her. 
I  lay  down  the  pen,  for  I  seem  to 
hear  an  echo  of  that  song  which 
touched  the  heart  of  England : — 

'  It's  oh  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  baman  flesh  so  cheap  1' 
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HORATIAN  ODE. 
BfiniatU^  ta  tfyt  ^txttni  at  CamtHi* 

(^With  a  Portrait  of  Mdlle.  Dorian,) 

COME,  twine  me  a  wreath  of  roses. 
Sparkling  with  odorous  dews ; 
Bring  me  the  lyre. 
With  strings  of  fire, 

Old  Horace  wont  to  nse ; 
For  the  famous  Queens  of  Comedy  must  be  my  theme  to^iay. 
And  Horatian  verse  will  best  rehearse 

The  list  so  bright  and  gay 
Of  the  Queens  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality — 
A  glorious  array ! 

Then  fill  me  a  sparkling  beaker. 
Fill  it  with  beaded  champagne. 
The  vintage  of  France ; 
For  she  whose  glance 
To  celebrate  I'm  fain 
Is  one  of  the  Queens  of  Comedy  who  rule  by  the  rolling  Seine ; 
To  whom  belong  jest,  laugh,  and  song 

As  tributes  of  their  reign ; 
True  Queens  of  mirth  and  jollity, 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality. 
With  beauty  to  enchain! 

Then  strike  up,  pipe  and  tabor, 
While  the  young  Loves  dance  around ; 
Leap,  joyous  band. 
All  hand  in  hand. 

To  music's  merry  sound ; 
For  the  fairest  Queen  of  Comedy  we  honour  thus  to-day 
With  song  and  dance  is  a  child  of  France, 
The  sunny — toujours  gail 
Where  the  Queens  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality. 

Can  boast  their  widest  sway. 

Then  heap  up  rose  and  myrtle. 
And  scatter  perfumed  showers. 
While  Loves  inspire 
My  willing  lyre 

With  their  mother's  magic  powers, 
To  hymn  this  Queen  of  Comedy,  this  joyous  child  of  France, 
Who  hearts  beguiles  with  nods  and  smiles, 

And  archly-cunning  glance; 
A  Queen  of  mirth  and  jollity. 
And  wit  of  rarest  quality. 
Of  folly  and  frivolity, 

Of  humour  and  romance ! 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

MABOikBEr'S  TBBASUBBS. 


MABGARET'S  amging  and  play- 
ing lasted  but  a  short  time. 
She  grow  as  meditatiye  as  Gannt; 
and  leazung  her  arm  on  the  piano, 
kept  fingering  the  notes  at  intervals 
in  a  mnsing,  restless  manner.  Once 
or  twice  she  looked  up  hastily,  and 
her  ^yes  always  sought  Qaunt's  &C6 
in  a  way  very  unflattering  to  myself, 
bat  which  allowed  me  to  watch  her 
freely  emngh,  secure  of  her  inatten- 
tion to  my  doings. 

Suddenly  she  seemed  to  take  a 
resolution.  Drawing  a  deep  sigh, 
she  roused  herself,  gave  another  of 
those  earnest  and  yet  half-doubtful 
looks  at  Gaunt,  and  then  rose  up 
from  her  seat  and  left  the  room. 

She  was  absent  scarcely  fiye 
minutes ;  and  when  she  returned  she 
resumed  her  seat,  without  saying  a 
word  to  either  of  us,  and  again  we 
remained  sileat  and  unsociable  till 
sapper  was  announced  by  the  In- 
dian. 

Sapper  was  a  Tery  light  affair, 
coQsisting  merely  of  sandwiches  and 
wine,  on  a  tray  usually  served  in 
the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting. 
To-night,  however.  Miss  Owenson 
rose,  saying: — 

'It  is  so  chilly  this  evening,  I 
have  ordered  suppMor  in  the  next 
room,  where  there  is  a  fire;  let  us 
go;  I  shall  quiteepjoy  a  good  warm- 
ing.' 

The  next  room  was  Margaret's 
special  and  sacred  &vourite,  dedi- 
cated to  her  easel,  to  couches,  boxes, 
cabinets,  and  other  personal  pro* 
per^,  that  were  too  littery  to  be 
introduced  into  her  more  orthodox 
apartments.  Here  she  passed  most 
of  her  time,  how,  was  a  mystery, 
at  any  rate  solitarily,  for  into  thjs 
room  no  one  was  admitted. 

A  fire  biased  cheerfully  on  ithe 
hearth,  and  before  it  was  placed  the 
suppor-table,  surrounded  by  very 
laxuriant  aim-chairs,  and  a  couple 
of  shaded  lamps  on  tiio  mantelshelf 
shed  a  solt,  pleasant  light  all  over 
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the  large,  rather  desolate-looking 
room. 

Margaret  sat  herself  down  in  one 
of  the  chairs  by  the  fire,  and  bending 
over  it,  began  silently  and  musingly 
warming  her  hands.  Gaunt,  in  true 
English  fioshion,  unceremoniously 
tucked  his  coat  tails  under  his  arms 
and  supported  himself  against  the 
mantelshelf,  while  I  took  my  seat 
opposite  our  hostess,  and  imitated 
her  example. 

'  I  must  say,'  Margaret  exclaimed 
suddenly,  breaking  the  silence, 
'your  English  climate  is  most  abo- 
minable; what  a  temperature  for 
September!' 

'Your!'  Gaunt  answered  coldly 
(he  was  a  little  sulky  still).  'Are 
we  to  understand  by  tiiat  very 
scornful  your,  that  you  decline  any 
connection  with  it?' 

Miss  Owenson  shivered  slightly. 
'  Certainly :  I  was  bom  in  India,  and 
have  never  even  set  foot  in  England 
till  within  the  last  year.' 

'I  guessed  you  were  bom  in  some 
tropical  country,'  I  said;  'but  you 
are  of  English  parentage,  are  you 
not?' 

She  answered  simply  'Yes;'  and 
as  if  wishing  there  to  end  the  sub- 
ject, tumed  to  the  supper-table  and 
invited  us  to  eat 

The  conversation  took  a  graver 
turn  than  usual.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  true  that  Miss 
Owenson  was  really  unwell,  as  she 
alleged,  but  she  was  certajniy  less 
brilliant  and  a  great  deal  more 
natural  and  womanly. 

I  could  not  help  fancying,  as  she 
more  than  once  leant  back  wearily 
in  her  chair,  apparently  too  much 
engrossed  in  some  train  of  thought 
to  care  whether  either  of  us  were 
thinking  of,  or  regarding  her,  that 
it  was  l3ce  the  utter  weariness  of  an 
actor,  forcing  him  to  lay  aside  bin 
role,  if  it  were  but  for  a  moment. 
I  don't  know  whether  Gaunt  noticed 
it:  he  ate  his  supper  veiy  silently 
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that  night,  and  when  he  did  address 
Miss  Owenson,  it  was  oertainly  in  a 
graver,  more  studied  manner  than 
was  habitual  to  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  supper,  our 
conversation,  after  oontmuing  the 
subject  of  Mfl^^ret's  parentage, 
turned  on  the  distiDguishmg  marks 
of  children  bom  in  India  of  English 
parents,  also  on  the  difference  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  bom  in  the 
Western  or  Eastern  Indies. 

From  that  we  passed  on  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  detecting  the 
mixttue  of  races,  even  to  maDv 
generations.  Gaunt  had  passed 
some  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
could  speak  on  the  matter  from 
actual  ODservation,  and  he  and  Mar- 
garet grew  eager  in  the  discussion. 

'I  will  show  you  two  or  three 
portraits,' Margaret  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, 'and  you  shall  tell  me  if, 
among  them,  you  can  detect  the  one 
who  is  of  mixed  blood.' 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  and  went 
to  one  of  the  cabinets  and  brought 
out  four  or  five  little  morocco  cases, 
which  she  laid  on  the  table  before 
her.  The  first  she  opened  and 
passed  to  us  both,  as  we  approached 
'each  other  to  look  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  a  soft  fair  face  of  a  woman 
of  apparently  thirty  years,  remark- 
able more  for  the  beaufy  of  the 
painting  than  for  the  portrait  itself. 

'Not  tiiere,  certainly,'  we  both 
«aid. 

She  passed  us  another,  brighten- 
ing up  the  glass  lovingly,  before  she 
did  so. 

The  picture  was  of  a  young  girl, 
Tery  like  to  Miss  Owenson,  Qiough 
not  so  handsome  and  much  younger. 

We  examined  it  with  interest,  and 
both  exclaimed:  'A  sister,  surely.' 
Miss  Owenson  shook  her  head  and 
smiled. 

The  third  was  of  a  middle-aged 
man ;  the  fourth,  a  youth  in  a  mili- 
tary uniform.  Guunt  bent  over  them 
earnestly.  If  black  blood  were 
there,  though  many  generations 
removed,  it  was  certainly  difficult  to 
detect  Dick  grew  more  intent;  and 
meanwhile  I  looked  anxiously  for 
the  fifth  and  last,  which  those  flur 
hands  seemed  so  loth  to  part  with. 

Miss  Owenson  turned  the  little 
case  round  and  round,  touched  the 


spring,  but  did  not  open  it,  dusted 
i^  looked  at  Graunt  eamestiy,  then 
dropped  it  back  into  her  lap,  and 
looked  over  Dick's  shoulder  at  the 
two  portraite  he  was  examining. 
I  saw,  however,  that  she  was  think- 
ing very  little  of  what  she  was  doing. 
Her  cheek,  hitherto  pale,  was  flush- 
ing, and  her  eyes  growing  brighttr 
and  brighter,  as  Som  soma  meatal 
excitement. 

%  'Well,'  Dick  ssddSBly mdainied, 
'andthefifHi?' 

One  mstent,  only  one  instaint,  she 
hesitated ;  then,  touching  the  spring, 
she  opened  the  case,  and  laid  it 
before  him. 

He  gave  a  glance  at  H^then— he 
did  not  start  or  exclaiia^bot  he 
turned  sharply  and  looked  at  her. 

Margaret,  perhaps,  had  eqieded 
that,  for  she  was  thrown  hack  in 
her  chair,  herflEuse  so  placed  as  to 
be  quite  shaded  from  the  Kght 

Gaunt's  look  and  gesture  wem  so 
strange,  that  they  woiold  haie 
strack  the  most  careless  looknr-on, 
and  I  immediately  arose  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder.  I  started  back, 
exclaiming—'  Cecile!* 

The  portrait  was  of  a  Tery  young 
woman  of  the  most  perfect  ereole 
beauty  that  I  had  ever  seen,  bat  so 
exactly  like  little  Oecile,  that  I 
could  have  imagined  it  bets,  aged 
a  few  years  by  the  artisf  s  &&cy. 

'What  a  wonderftil  likeoess!'  I 
exclaimed,  gazing  at  the  lovely  ftce. 
'  Has  it  never  strack  you  beteo?'  I 
added,  turning  to  Miss  Owenfloo. 

She  raised  herself  quietiy,  bat  I 
fancy  it  was  with  an  eflbri  aha  an- 
swered calmly :  'When  I  fiiet  saw 
Cecile,  her  &ce  seemed  fiEunilmr :  it 
was  only  in  turning  over  some  old 
treasures  yesterday  that  I  lighted 
upon  this  portrait  and  foond  it  was 
this  that  she  resembled  so  mixsh.' 

Gaunt  still  silently  examined  the 
picture.  He  was  frowning  in  a  per- 
plexed, thoughtful  manner,  and  I 
could  see  there  was  a  portion  <tf 
annoyance  mixed  with  tiie  per* 
plexity. 

Suddenly  he  asked  in  a  gxare 
voice,  but  without  looking  up, 
'Were  yon  perscmally  aoqnudnted 
with  this  lady?' 

*  No.  The  picture  was  giTsn  me, 
among  some  other  portEaits^  as  a 
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model  of  Creole  beauty/  Miss  Owen- 
son  answered  slowly,  and  with  al- 
most an  effort ;  and  I  noticed  (for 
my  eyes  regarded  her  intently)  that 
a  flash  of  anger  illnmined  her 
countenance  for  an  instant 
Goimt     oontinned     his     silent 


'I  was  wondering  this  afternoon/ 
Margaret  said  presently  yery  quietly, 
'  when  I  came  so  unezpecteidly  on 
that  picture,  if  Cedle  could  be  any 
relation,  the  lilrenefis  is  so  won- 
d^fuL' 

Ker  eyes  were  fixed  on  Gaunt  as 
she  spoke,  and  mine  also  sought  his 
lace.  What  would  he  reply  to  that 
obseirvation  which  seemed  to  touch 
so  nearly  on  the  question  of  decile's 
parentage? 

He  was  silent  for  some  instants, 
&owniog  more  and  more  grimly 
OTery  moment.  Judging  by  his 
countenance,  my  poor  friend  was 
carrying  on  a  momentous  and  diffi- 
cult argument  with  himself  which 
puzzled  him  not  a  littla 

Presently  he  looked  up  and  said 
slowly,  evidently  weighing  carefully 
each  word, '  The  likeness  is  so  strik- 
ing that  it  puts  relationship  beyond 
a  doubt.  Have  you  any  recollection 
of  the  person  who  gave  you  this 
pCHrtrait,  and  are  you  aware  of  how 
&at  person  became  possessed  of 
it?'  ^ 

These  little  formal  sentences  were 
additional  proofs  to  my  mind,  know- 
ing my  bend's  peculiarities,  that  he 
was  embarraased.  If  Miss  Owenson 
were  a  skilful  questiouer  she  could, 
I  felt  sure,  obtain  without  much 
difileuliy  the  information  she 
wanted. 

She  drew  her  hand  meditatively 
across  her  forehead. 

'  I  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
jMxrtraits  at  that  time  /  she  said, '  it 
was  one  of  my  whims.  Probably  I 
received  it  from  some  picture-dealer 
in  Calcutta,  where  I  was  living  in 
the  years  '60-61.  Is  there  any  date 
on  the  portrait?' 

Dick  turned  it  over  hastily,  passing 
his  thumb  along  one  of  the  sides. 
Margaret  watched  him  anxiously. 

'  No/  he  answered,  suddenly  lay* 
mg  it  down ;  '  there  is  no  mark  or 
date  whatsoever.' 

'  It  is  certainly  wonderfully  like 


your  little  niece/  Margaret  again 
hazarded  more  boldly  this  time,  and 
laying  a  certain  stress  on  the  word 
*  niece.' 
'  Yes/  Gaunt  replied ;  '  but  what 

Euzzles  me  so  is  how  it  could  have 
bllen  into  your  hands,  and  in  the 
East,  too.' 

'  You  recognize  it  as  that  of  a  re- 
lation,* Margaret  said  hurriedly. 

*No/  he  answered  coldly.  'I 
only  recognize  its  wonderful  re- 
semblance to  Cecile.  So  wonderful, 
indeed,  that  if  I  dared  I  should  ask 
you  a  great  favour.' 

'To  give  it  you!'  She  drew  it 
towards  her,  closed  it  carefully, 
shaking  her  head.  'The  hand- 
somest of  all  my  collection.  Mr. 
Gaunt,  you  ask  too  much.' 

'  I  feured  so/  Dick  answered  sig- 
nificantly, and  rising  as  he  spoke. 
'Mark,  do  you  know  it  is  eleven 
o'clock?' 

Miss  Owenson  lounged  back  in 
her  chair,  apparently  heedless  of  our 
preparation  for  depcurture,  but  with 
her  black,  and,  to-night,  glittering 
eyes  fixed  on  Gaunt.  Dick,  how- 
ever, stood  turned  slightly  from  her, 
waiting  for  me  to  finish  my  search 
after  hat,  gloves,  &c.,  and  then  in- 
stead of  approaching,  as  usual,  to 
give  the  warm  shake  of  the  hand, 
he  merely  bowed  a  good-night  across 
the  table. 

Margaret  arose,  and  drawing  her- 
self up  proudly,  held  out  her  hand. 
'Mr.  Gaunt,'  she  exclaimed,— and 
Dick  could  not  help  turning  and 
coming  back — 'is  the  picture  to  be 
the  price  of  your  civility?' 

'  Certainly  not/  he  replied,  taking 
her  hand. 

'Your  friendship,  then?* 

'  I  should  consider  it  the  greatest 
mark  you  could  give  me  of  yours/ 
he  answered  eagerly. 

'Good -night,  then/  she  said 
coldly. 

'Good-bye/  Gaunt  replied. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  QUIET  TALK. 

'Who  is  she?  who  can  she  be?' 

Gaunt  exclaimed,  as  with  his  arm 

tucked  through  mine  we  sauntered 

slowly  down  the  road  towards  the 
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ina.  '  Did  you  observe  Ler  ?  Well, 
she  gave  me  that  portrait  to  look  at 
with  a  purpose,  I  could  swear.' 

'No  doubt/  I  answered;  'but 
with  what  purpose  you  alone  can 
guees/ 

I  don't  know  whether  Dick  under- 
stood my  words  as  a  delicate  hint 
that  he  might  profit  by  my  sagacity 
if  he  would  be  confidential,  but  he 
certainly  answered  very  gruffly, 
*  Oh,  of  course — of  course.' 

We  walked  on,  Dick  leaning 
heavily  on  my  arm,  and  evidently 
very  much  engrossed  with  some 
unpleasant  thoughts;  I  discussing 
with  myself  if  gallantry  and  honour 
demanded  silence  on  my  part  on 
that  afternoon's  adventure,  and 
Margaret's  private  Fign  that  even- 
ing more  than  friendship  for  Graunt, 
claimed  my  good  offices  to  warn 
him  that  the  woman  to  whom  he 
was,  I  feared,  gradually  attaching 
himself,  hod  her  own  little  mys- 
teries and  histories  too,  which  she 
wished  to  guard  from  his  eye  espe- 
cially. 

I  am  not  partial  to  the  office  of 
watchman ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  evening's  oc- 
currence, and  Dick's  evident  annoy- 
ance, I  should  certainly  have  left 
my  friend  to  steer  himself  safely 
through  the  rocks  and  shoals  sur- 
rounding womankind,  and  only 
wished  him  bon  voyage.  As  it  was, 
however,  in  spite  of  Dick's  un- 
flattering reserve,  I  felt  it  a  duty  I 
owed  to.  our  long  friendship,  while 
I  kept  as  far  as  I  "could  my  tacit 
engagement  with  Miss  Owenson,  to 
warn  him  that  he  was  quite  right  to 
ask  the  question— Who  is  she  ?  and 
also  not  to  flatter  himself  he  could 
guess  the  answer  easily.  I  con- 
veyed my  warning  in  the  very  fewest 
words  possible  just  before  we  se- 
parated for  the  night,  and,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  instances  of  disin- 
terested friendship,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  Dick  took 
little  notice  of  what  I  said,  or  rather 
regarded  it  as  a  superfluous  exhibi- 
tion of  zeal  on  my  part.  Such  is 
man! . 

«  •  •  • 

My  damp  ride  gave  me  a  feverish, 
uncomfortable  mght,  and  feeling 
anything  but  sentimentally  inclined. 


I  rose  earlier  than  usual  the  next 
morning  and  descended  to  the 
garden. 

It  was  a  damp,  heavy  morning, 
and  unusually  cool ;  and  I  no  sooner 
felt  the  chilly  air  come  rnshing  to 
meet  mp  through  the  open  door  than 
I  most  heartily  repented  of  having 
left  my  bed  at  such  an  early  hour. 
Bepentance  was,  however,  rather 
late,  so  lighting  a  dgar,  I  sauntered 
disconsolately  down  the  still  damp 
gravel  walk  to  the  road. 

There  were  few  persons  out,  and 
I  continued  my  walk  and  my  medi- 
tations, which  were  neither  of  them 
of  the  most  cheering  description, 
without  interruption,  till  I  arrived 
opposite  the  front  entrance  of  the 
cottage.  Every  blind  was  down,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  profound  repose 
reigning  round  the  house,  its  occu- 
pants, as  regarded  early  rising,  de- 
parted from  their  imitation  of 
Eastern  habits. 

I  passed  on,  and  continued  my 
walk  slowly  in  the  direction  I  had 
taken  yesterday.  I  had  scarcely 
passed  the  house  twenty  yards,  when 
from  a  road  branching  off  from  that 
along  which  I  was  walking,  came  a 
closed  carriage,  with,  to  my  surprise, 
Miss  Owenson's  Lidian  servant 
sitting  on  the  coach-box.  On  the 
top  of  the  fly  was  a  small  trunk,  and 
in  the  inside  I  jast  caught  sight  ot 
the  outline  of  a  female  figure  lean- 
ing as  fiar  back  as  possible.  Was  it 
going  away  or  coming  in  ? 

I  turned  and  gazed  without  any 
attempt  to  disg^aise  my  curiosity,  and 
I  saw  the  carriage  drive  quickly  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  the  Indian 
descend  vfrom  his  seat,  and  then 
assist  the  lady  to  alight.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  tall  figure  and 
graceful  deportment  Whether  Miss 
Owenson  bad  seen  me  from  the 
carriage  I  know  not,  but  directly 
she  reached  the  ground  she  turned 
towards  me,  and  advancing  a  few 
steps  held  out  her  hand. 

She  wore  a  thick  blue  shawl,  her 
veil  was  thrown  back,  and  as  the 
flowers  and  ribbons  of  her  bonnet,  of 
the  same  bright  blue,  rested  against 
her  blonde  hair  and  creamy  cneek, 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
to  such  advantage. 

'  What  brings  you  out  so  early?' 
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she   exclaimed;   'surely    not  the 
charms  of  the  morning.' 

'  The  discomforts  of  a  bad  night/ 
I  replied ;  '  but  I  am  sure  the  same 
reason  has  not  sent  you  for  your 
driTe.* 

'No;  I  slept  remarkably  well.' 
As  she  spoke  she  moyed  slowly  to- 
wards the  house.  'Comb  in/  she 
added^  turning  suddenly,  'chance 
has  thrown  a  good  opportunity  in 
our  way  for  a  quiet  talk.' 

I  followed  her  into  the  cottage,  and 
was  not  sorry  to  find  that  our  'quiet 
talk '  was  to  be  carried  on  beside  a 
bright  fire  that  blazed  in  the  room 
in  which  we  had  supped  the  preyious 
oyening. 

'  Where  do  yon  think  I  have  been  ?* 
Margaret  said,  as,  throwing  aside  her 
bonnet,  she  came  and  sat  down  op- 
posite me  by  the  fire. 

'  Perhaps  to  the  cottage  again/  I 
answered  quietly. 

'  A  very  good  guess — ^'tis  even  so/ 
she  replied  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
(rankness,  more  its  imitation,  I 
fancied,  than  the  genuine  article, 
however.  'I  dare  say/  she  con- 
tinned  in  the  same  tone,  '  that  my 
conduct  puzzled  you  last  night; 
this  morning  shall  I  be  able  to  ex- 
plain it  without  puzzling  you 
more?' 

'Probably  not/  I  answered  se- 
renely. 'Miss  Margaret  Owenson 
delights  in  mysteries,  I  know.' 

'And  suppose  that  mystery  and 
manoeuvring  are  forced  on  Miss 
Maigaret  Owenson — that  no  choice 
is  left  her?' 

'Mysteiy  and  manoeuvring  for 
what?' 

Instead  of  answering  my  question, 
Margaret  Owenson  gave  me  a  quick 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  are 
quite  mistaken  if  you  think  to  sur* 
prise  me ;'  then,  leaning  back  in  a 
veiy  becoming  attitude,  she  played 
coqnettishly  with  her  chain. 

'  Suppose/  she  said,  suddenly  look- 
ing up  with  the  same  coquettish  air, 
'suppose  all  the  mystery  and  ma- 
ncea  vring  were  smoke— -the  prank  of 
a  wild  girl  who  has  too  much  free- 
dom and  boldness,  and  enough 
money  at  her  command  to  gratify 
hfflr  every  whim?* 

'  Suppose/ 1  answered  in  my  turn, 
'  that  X  have  my  opinion  in  the  mat- 


ter, and  wear  such*  good  spectacles 
that  no  one  can  throw  dust  in  my 
eyes?' 

'In  that  case  Margaret  Owenson 
bows  to  Mark  Owen/  she  replied, 
inclining  her  head,  but  witii  a  quick 
colour  mounting  in  her  cheeks. 

We  were  both  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, both  evidently  pursuing  our 
own  peculiar  train  of  thought,  till, 
tiring  of  the  occupation,  and  fancy- 
ing Margaret's  silence  was  a  delicate 
hint  that  our '  quiet  talk '  was  over, 
I  rose  and  put  out  my  hand. 

'Don't  De  in  such  a  hurry/  she 
exclaimed,  in  an  utterly  d&ferent 
tone.  '  I  have  not  asked  you  to  pay 
me  this  early  visit  to  act  a  comedy. 
Mr.  Owen/  she  added,  flushing,  but 
speaking  frankly, '  I  think  you  are 
one  of  those  men  whom  it  is  more 
easy  for  women  of  my  stamp  to  turn 
into  friends— true,  earnest  friends^ 
than  lovers.' 

I  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  this 
very  candid  address,  and  for  once  in 
my  life  I  felt  the  blood  rush  hotly 
to  my  face,  and  even  tingle  my 
finger-ends.  I  remembered  a  dream 
or  two  I  had  had  of  that  beautiful 
face  before  me,  some  very  ugly  feel- 
ings I  had  experienced  towards 
Gaunt,  when  they  retired  to  that 
horrid  conservatory,  leaving  me  to 
my  solitaiy  cigar;  and  I  forgot  in 
that  moment  all  my  philosophical 
reasoning,  and  the  absurdity  of  love 
and  love-making,  also  all  my  calm 
denunciations  of  unfeminine  bold- 
ness and  feminine  coquetry.  Words 
trembled  on  my  lips  that— that- 
well  now  I  am  glad  I  did  not  utter 
them.  In  the  folly  of  that  moment 
I  believe  I  took  that  fair,  pretty 
hand  in  mine,  for  it  certainly  clasped 
mine,  when  on  the  blood  retreating 
to  its  proper  place,  I  resumed  my 
usual  colour  and  reasonable  tone  of 
mind;  and  I  remember  I  felt  em- 
barrassed what  to  do  with  it,  as  I 
tried  to  reply  in  a  quiet,  proper 
manner — 

'  Perhaps  yon  are  right' 

'If  I  did  not  feel  sure  of  it/  Mar- 
garet answered,  gravely, '  I  should 
not  dare  ask  what  I  am  about  to  do.' 

Some  very  insane  jealousy  was 
roused  by  her  first  words  and  the 
tone  in  which  she  spoke  them.  I 
said,  sarcastically— 
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'  You  would  not  of  Gftunt,  for  in- 
sianoe?' 

Margaret  looked  up  at  me  idth  a 
piuned,  Bnrprifled  glance,  and  flushed 
crioiaon. 

'No/  she  said,  'oerfainly  not — 
least  of  all  him.  Oan  yon  not 
see— have  yon  not  perceived?'  she 
eontinned,  after  a  shght  pause,  and 
in  an  anxious  tone. 

'  Only  too  much,'  I  answered*  still 
sarcastically. 

Miss  Owenson  shook  her  head. 

'If  you  wish  to  go,'  she  6aid,c(ddly, 
'  I  will  not  detain  you.' 

I  took  np  my  hat 

'  I  may  as  well  say  good-hye  now,' 
I  said ;  'prohahly  I  shall  vetom  to 
London  at  once.  My  friend  is  snf- 
ficientiy  well  to  he  ahle  to  dispense 
with  my  assistance,  and  he,  no 
douht,  will  find  amnsenMnt  enough 
to  make  my  departore  rather  ac- 
ceptable thw  to  be  regretted/ 

Margaret  Owenson  regarded  me 
for  a  moment  with  a  smile  so  in- 
tonely  quizzical,  that,  angry  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  help  fBeling  I  was 
makmg  a  great  fool  of  myself. 

'You  really  are  most  provoking,' 
I  muttered. 

'And  you  most  unreasonable,' 
she  answered.  '  Sit  down  and  listen 
quietly  to  what  I  have  to  say,  then 
go  to  London  if  you  choose,  and  be 
as  sulky  and  disagreeable  to  poor 
Mr.  Gaunt  as  your  manly  dignity 
shall  tiiink  proper.' 

She  half  pushed  me  hack  in  the 
arm-chair,  and  then,  with  the  free- 
dom that  was  at  times  as  repulsive 
as  at  others  it  was  winning  and  at- 
tractive, she  drew  a  light  chair  be- 
side me,  and  leaning  carelessly  on 
the  arm  of  mine,  she  laid  her  fingers 
lightly  on  my  hand. 

'Answer  me  frankly.  Have  you 
told  Mr.  Gaunt  anytiiing  of  your 
seeing  me  in  the  cottage  yesterday 
afternoon,  or  of  my  b^ging  your 
silflnce  last  night?* 

'Nothing.  I  keep  honourably 
even  unworded  engagements.  Miss 
Owenaon.' 

^I  do  not  doubt  it  One  other 
question.  Are  you  in  the  secret  of 
Cedle's  relationship  to  Mr.  Gaunt?' 

I  started.    '  Secret  ?*  I  exclaimed. 

'Let  us  be  fiaak  for  once,'  she 
resumed,  in  a  tired  voioe.    'Iseeas 


plainly  as  you  do  that  tiiere  is 
a  secret  Perhaps  I  may  know 
more  of  it  than  you  do— perhaps 
even  more  than  Richard  Gaunt 
himself.  Anawer  me  fraiUily.  Are 
you  in  his  confidence?* 

'Suchaquestion ^'I  began,  he- 
sitating. 

'Is  very  ample  and  easy  to  an- 
swer,' she  interrupted;  'merely  a 
Yes  or  No.  I  only  ask  a  mana^l^ 
lable  of  you.' 

The  eafTemess  with  which  she 
spc^e  flashed  in  her  ^es,  and  wit- 
nessed to  the  truth  of  her  words 
that  she  was  acting  no  comedy. 

'  Of  wfbKt  consequence  can  it  be?* 
I  exclaimed. 

'That  I  akme  know,'  die  an- 
8WBi«d,  still eamestiy.  'Yesorno?' 

'  Well,  then.  No.  I  know  notl^Bg 
of  this  secret,  if  secret  tiiere  is.' 

'And  yet  you  are  his  most  inti- 
mate friend!  He  has  toLd  me  him- 
self that  you  were  as  broiliers 
together,'  Miss  Owenson  said,  and 
as  she  spoke,  she  rose  from  her  chair 
and  stood  before  me  in  an  un- 
usually excited  manner. 

'All  this,'  she  continued,  'eon- 
firms  me  in  my  o]Mmon.  Will  you 
confer  a  great  fiavour  on  me— one 
that  aids  the  wronged  at  least  to 
defend  themselves  ?  I  only  bA  you 
to  be  silent  on  all  that  has  passed 
between  us,  both  oonoerning  llie 
cottage  last  nig^t  and  onr  pvaseol 
interview.' 

I  hesitated.  'In  binding  myself 
to  that  I  know  not  nvhat  wrong  I 
may  be  doing  GaxmV  I  Bud. 
'  Evenis  may  so  occur  thai  these 
very  trivial  circumstances  may  as- 
sume some  importance.' 

'  I  ask  vou  as  a  favour,'  she  said, 
throwing  herself  again  in  her  seat  in 
the  most  pleading  manner;  'or  if 
you  will  not  promise  me  definitely, 
only  grant  me  this,  that  befbio  you 
tell  him  you  will  let  me  know.' 

'  The  very  importance  yon  attach 
to  such  trifles  makes  me  more  un- 
willing to  promise,'  I  said.  'Only 
last  night  your  conduct  about  the 
portrait  made  him  anxious  to  pe- 
netrate the  mystery  with  wfaidi 
you  surround  youradt  How  do  I 
know  but  that  these  circumstances 
might  assist  him  materially  in 
so  doing;  and  if  that  is  the  caae 
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am  I  acting  Mrlj,  or  even  honour- 
ably, to  my  friend  ?' 

Mij98  Owenson  followed  with  ear- 
nestness every  word  as  I  uttered 
it. 

'  And  he  is  anxious,  then,  to  pe« 
netrate  the  mystery?  And  it  was 
my  conduct  concerning  the  portrait 
that  aroused  his  suspicions/  she 
exclaimed,  eagerly. 

'  I  do  not  undertake  to  answer  for 
Gaunt/ 1  replied. 

Mai^aret  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
yet  half  doubtfully. 

'WeU,  weU:  I  do  not  wish  to 
cross-examine  either  you  or  him; 
all  I  beg  of  yon  is  to  grant  my  re- 
quest. It  seems  to  me  not  a  very 
difficult  one  to  grant,  in  spite  of 
your  conscience.  I  ask  you  merely 
to  let  me  know  when  you  communi- 
cate these  stories  to  your  friend, 
and  to  delay  it  as  long  as  possible. 
I  am  a  stranger  to  you/  she  added, 
*  and  I  know  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  made  and  carried  on  our  short 
acquaintance  cannot  entitle  me  to 
your  highest  opinion.  Still,  when 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  my  object  in  coming  here,  and 
acting  as  I  do,  is  to  shield  the 
wronged  and  the  innocent,  you  may 
take  it  as  that  of  a  lady  of  no  mean 
birth.  All  I  want/  she  added,  pas- 
sionately, '  is  to  defend  the  rights 
of  natural  justice.' 

I  looked  at  her,  extremely  puz- 
zled; there  was  no  actiog  in  her 
maxmer — ^no  assumed  emotion  in  the 
anger  that  illumined  her  whole 
countenance;  she  continued  in  a 
softer  tone:  '  Were  I  to  tell  you  the 
story  I  could  tell,  I  mistake  you 
greatly,  Mr.  Owen,  if  you  would  not 
be  the  first  to  aid  the  wronged. 
Bichard  Gaunt  himself  —  she 
paused,  rose  again  to  her  feet,  and 
then  walked  impatiently  away. 
When  she  came  rack,  there  were 
large  tears  filling  her  beautiful  eyes. 
'  Can  you  not  promise  me  this  ?'  she 
said  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice. 

What  man  ever  stood  firm  before 
a  beautifdl  woman's  tears? 

I  took  the  hand  she  had  laid  on 
mine,  and  saying,  '  You  may  trust 
me — ^I  cannot  refuse  you,  Margaret/ 
I  bent  down  and  kissed  it  earnestly. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
done  such  a  foolish  thing;  and  I 


rushed  away  disgusted  with  my  own 
folly  and  rashness. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

SOATE  ONE  IN  THE  BOUNDABT  8TBEAM. 

That  day  I  had  the  largest  dose 
of  ennui  that  I  think  it  has  ever 
been  my  ill-luck  to  be  forced  to 
swallow. 

The  rain  came  down  in  one  con- 
tinuous sullen  pour;  so  there  being 
no  possibility  of  venting  the  feverish, 
uncomfortable  kind  of  excitement 
induced  by  Miss  Owenson's  early 
'quiet  talk'  in  out-door  exercise,  I 
had  no  resource  but  literature, 
smoke,  or  Gaont—all  three  of  which 
were  particularly  distasteful  to  me 
in  my  present  humour. 

My  thoughts,  too,  were  dis- 
agreeable, when  I  remembered  the 
interview  of  the  morning.  The  very 
interest  which  it  awakened  in  me 
for  Margaret  Owenson  was  aggra- 
vated and  embittered  by  the  very 
unflattering  frankness  with  which 
she  had  treated  me.  When  I 
tliought  of  the  previous  evening,  it 
only  confirmed  me  in  my  jealousy  ot 
Gaunt.  More  than  once  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  carry  out  what  had  cer- 
tunly  been  a  very  impromptu  an- 
nouncement t6  Wbb  Owenson,  viz., 
a  speedy  departure  for  London. 

With  a  bitter  kind  of  satisfiEtction, 
I  mused  upon  the  hardworking  but 
serene  life  I  led  in  my  quiet  rooms, 
among  my  books  and  writings,  con- 
tent to  Imow  of  love  through  the 
love-making  of  my  friend,  and  able 
to  regard  with  phUosophical  indif- 
ference all  the  occasional  worries 
and  annoyances  it  entailed. 

After  each  ten  minutes  of  such 
meditations,  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  to  repeat  to  my  unsus- 

r sting  friend  those  sarcastic  words 
had  uttered  to  Miss  Owenson; 
but  somehow  the  desire]  each  time 
fEtded  as  soon  as  it  arose. 

I  roused  myself  and  looked  at 
Gaunt. 

Dick  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
window,  which,  in  spite  of  the  rain 
and  chilly  air,  he  insisted  on  having 
open;  his  legs  elevated  to  a  level 
with  his  body  by  resting  his  feet  on 
the  sill  of  the  window,  his  head 
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leaning  on  a  onshion  placed  at  tiie 
back  of  his  chair— little  donds  of 
blue  smoke  issuing  from  his  mouth, 
which,  as  they  cleared  off,  allowed 
his  face  to  be  seen,  exhibiting  a 
countenance  with  the  eyes  compla- 
cently regarding  the  opposite  cot- 
tage, which  was  serenity  itself. 

As  I  regarded  him,  the  words  I 
had  intmded  to  utter  yanished  into 
thin  air  (figuratively  speaking  oi 
course),  and  my  thoughts  galloping 
forward,  drew  scenes  of  the  most 

go  me)  desolating  description.  I 
It  that  in  taking  leave  of  my  friend 
in  his  present  mood,  I  took  leave 
also  of  all  our  pleasant  bachelor 
fnendship— our  agreeable  evenings 
and  little  dinners,  our  summer 
jaunts,  our  one  thouBaaid  and  one 
enjoyments;  while  in  their  stead 
came  a  tall,  &8cinating  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
family  dinners,  christenings,  chil- 
dren's parties,  <&c.,  dke.,  dbc. 

Poor  Dick!  No ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances I  could  not,  I  oo^t 
not  to  leave  him  I 

I  was  rather  relje^ed  in  my  ap- 
prehensions to  find  he  sat  thne 
very  quietly  the  whole  afternoon, 
making  no  movemoit  towards  visit- 
ing the  cotti^  *  and  after  dinner — 
which,  I  noticed,  he  discussed  with 
an  i^petite  supposed  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  ffrande  passion — 
he  took  his  wine  and  dessert  very 
composedly— indeed  more  so  than 
usual— and  on  my  execrating  wet 
weather  in  the  country,  merely  ob- 
served, '  Certainly  the  evenings  were 
deucedly  k>ng.'  His  humour  puzzled 
me  too.  I  argued,  only  a  man  in 
love,  at  Dick's  age,  and  with  his 
disposition,  could  manage  to  exist 
three  weeks,  m  he  bad  done,  in  a 
wretehed  place  like  Hazledean.  Of 
oouise  I  Imew  that  Oecile  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  sudden  pas8k>n 
for  rural  retirement.  Still  the  serene 
and  even  cont^ted  manner  in  which 
he  bore  it,  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  was 
somehow  pleaBantly  occupied,  i.e, 
in  love-makiDff ;  but  such  being  the 
case,  it  seemed  to  me  very  odd  that 
he  could  consent  to  pass  a  weari- 
some wet  day  alone,  when  merely  a 
wet  garden  separated  him  from  the 
agreeaUe  sociely  of  the  object  of  his 
supposed  affections.    Even  suppos- 


ing that  the  little  scene  of  the  por- 
trait had  left  a  Hngering  snlkiness, 
he  would  not  have  been  in  that 
serene  temper.  I  knew  Dick  well; 
his  countenance  would  not  have 
worn  that  complacent  expression,  as 
he  sat  all  the  afternoon  vis-a-vu  the 
cotti^ge. 

In  our  flashes  dl  cooLvessation 
during  the  day,  he  had  made  no 
apparent  effort  to  aT(»d  mentiomng 
either  Miss  Owenson  or  her  conduct 
the  receding  evening;  neither  had 
he  alluded  to  them  with  the  warmth 
and  interest  a  man  in  the  position 
of  lover  ought,  and  generaUy  does. 
I  was  puzzled. 

Could  Margaret  Owenson  have 
been  having  a  'quiet  talk'  with 
him,  and  induced  him  to  promise 
silence  in  my  regard,  as  she  had  witii 
mys(df?  I  had  just  aaked  this 
question  of  myself,  and  was  trying 
to  find  an  answer  in  the  oomposeo, 
pleasant  manner  in  which  Dick  was 
re^urding  the  colour  of  his  wine,  as 
he  held  up  his  glass  to  catch  the 
fiunt,  watcQ^  rays  of  the  setting  son, 
whidi,  with  a  strange  perversity, 
was  just  beginning  to  pierce  the 
rain- clouds,  as  the  day  was  done, 
when  we  were  both  startled  by 
hearing,  down  in  the  garden,  a 
fiunt  cry,  followed  by  a  loud,  pierc- 
ing shriek.  Both  of  us  jumped  up, 
and  cast  an  anxious  glance  round 
the  room.  Cecile  had  been  reading 
in  a  chair,  ten  minutes  ago: — afae 
was  gone! 

'  Where  is  she  ?'  Gaunt  exclaimed, 
in  a  startled  tone.  'Mark!  waathat 
her  voice?* 

'Cornel'  I  exclaimed,  rushing  oat, 
a  horrid  idea  seizing  me.  *  The 
stream,  Dick,'  I  cried—*  the  boon- 
dary  stream!' 

We  were  on  the  venmdah,] 
over  it  into  the  garden,  and  i 
down  to  the  banks  in  less  thaa  a 
minute.  There— there  the  water 
was  rushing  brown  and  bubbling; 
higher  by  two  or  three  feet  than 
yesterday  when  I  had  refiued  to 
cross  the  bridge,  and  there,  on  Hie 
wet,  soaked  planka  lay  a  hat — 
Cecile*s  hat 

'Down  the  stream,  Mark;  downl* 
Dick  roared,  as  I,  swifter  of  foot 
than  he,  reached  the  bridge. 

How  I  can!  how  I  toiol    Xlie 


Some  One  m  the  Boundary  Stream, 
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iroter  did  not  go  more  swifUy— for 
ahead  of  me^  only  a  conple  of  yards 
or  80,  but  still  jnst  out  of  my  reach 
and  seeming  ever  to  elude  me  like 
a  phantom  in  a  dreadftd  dieam,  I 
cangfat  sight  of  something— some- 
thing white.  It  was  borne  swiftly 
along— so  swiftly  that  the  straggles 
that  agitated  it  fieuntly,  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  it,  soon  ceased ;  and 
it  must  ineyitably  have  been  whirled 
along  under  those  thick-tangled 
boshes  into  the  recesses  in  the 
wood,  had  not  a  friendly  briar  struck 
fiur  out  into  the  water,  catching  in 
the  child's  frock,  for  two  seconds 
checked  her  course. 

Those  two  seconds  weore  enough. 
I  was  in  the  water  a  yard  lower 
down  then,  with  all  my  strength 
stming  to  stem  tiie  current;  and  as 
the  slender  impediment  gave  way, 
and  the  water  once  more  rushed  along 
with  its  light  burden,  I  mani^ed, 
with  a  great  effort,  to  catch  the 
diess,  and  in  another  moment  I  had 
landed  little  Gecile,  white  and  ut- 
terly motionless,  on  the  bank. 

^diausted,  alarmed  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  help,  eyen  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  looking  up 
curiously  in  Gaunfs  fiboe  as  he  came 
fanxrying  up,  and  found  the  child 
out  of  the  water,  but  apparently 
inanimate. 

He  was  yery  white,  and  an  ex- 
pvesBion  of  utter  horror  rather  than 
soROW  made  hm  &ce  quite  pain- 
ful to  look  at.  He  bent  over  tiie 
senseless  little  figure,  exclaiming, 
'Oh,  Mark,  MaricI'  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  oyerwhelmed  wiHi  regret, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  strange, 
that  the  idea  of  his  being  Gecile's 
&ll]0r,  was  banished  for  eyer  from 
my  mind. 

*  Don't  waste  time,'  I  said.  'Carry 
her  to  the  house,  and  send  for  the 
doctor.  Quick!  I  haye  hurt  my 
arm,  and  can't  help  you.' 

Gaunt,  with  stfll  that  horrified 
looik  on  his  faoe,  bent  down  and 
lifted  the  poor  child  in  his  arms, 
^xmg  his  eyes  on  her  meanwhile 
wMk  a  look  that  I  shall  not  easily 


Curry  on,'  he  said,  suddenly  re- 
suming his  usual  energy.  '  Aere 
is  USe,  Mark!  She  is  only  insen- 
sible.   Hurry  on,  for  Godls  sake  Y 


Hurry  I  did.  That  scream  had 
frightened  others  as  well  as  oar- 
selyes,  and  I  met  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  inn  rushing  about  in  all  di- 
rections along  the  banks  of  that 
gnilty<looking  stream. 

Brunlow  was  among  them;  and 
he,  with  superior  instmct,  soon 
guessed  the  accident.  With  a  long, 
deep  howl,  he  bounded  forward,  and 
as  he  met  Gaunt  carrying  his  sense- 
less burden,  his  sorrowful  bowlings 
and  short  barks  soon  directed  eyery 
one  to  where  assistance  was  re- 
quired. 

As  I  walked  a  little  in  adyance,  I 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  planks — 
cause  of  all  this  trouble— and  to  my 
honor,  who  should  I  see  coming 
along,  and  with  daring  but  steady 
foot  crossing  the  slippery  bridge, 
but  Margaret  Oweneon. 

*ls  it  decile?'  she  asked  as  she 
came  up.  Her  fiice  was  as  pale  as 
Gaunt's,  her  countenance  almost  as 
horrified.  I  pointed  back,  exdaim- 
ing,  '  There  1*  A  quick,  dark  flush 
came  into  her  cheeks  as  she  looked. 
Gaunt  was  coming  along,  his  hat 
off,  his  dress  in  disorder,  bearing 
the  dripping  little  form  in  his  arms. 
The  poor  white  fiice  with  its  closed 
eyes,  looked  ghastly;  the  hands 
hung  down  lifelessly. 

For  an  instant  Miss  Owenson 
stood  gazing,  then  she  adyanced 
quickly,  and  the  group  separating 
unasked  to  let  her  pass,  stood  beside 
Gaunt 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  but 
bending  oyer  the  child,  peered 
closely  into  its  &ce;  touching,  at  the 
same  time,  the  little  cold  hands. 
'  Go  on,'  she  said  in  a  calm  yoice, 
'she  is  not  dead;'  then  turning 
away  with  a  look  which  I  camiot 
describe,  but  which  suited  strangely 
the  dispassionate  tone  in  which  she 
spoke,  she  herself  ran  forward 
towards  the  inn. 

When  we  arrived  there,  tiie  first 
person  who  stretched  out  her  arms 
to  receiye  poor  decile,  was  Miss 
Owenson. 

Already  there  was  a  fire  burning, 
and  blankets,  warm  bed,  and  re- 
storatiyes  near;  and  there  stood 
Margaret,  with  her  ready  hands,  and 
woman's  cahn  sense,  to  direct  their 
apidicatkm. 
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'  Fortonate  it  was  for  the  poor 
child  that  she  was  there ;  else,  in  the 
absence  of  all  medical  assistance, 
she  would  haye  fared  badly  among 
the  kindhearted  but  ignorant  per- 
sons who  sorronnded  her. 

With  the  quiet,  bat  authoritative 
tone  of  one  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, and  to  haye  her  commands 
obeyed,  Margaret  sent  some  here, 
others  there,  quickly  dispersing  the 
useless  spectators,  keeping  only, 
as  her  assistant,  the  landlady. 

As  for  Gaunt  and  myself,  we 
required  no  second  bidding  from 
those  smileless  lips  to  take  ourselves 
off,  and  leave  the  little  sufferer  to  her. 
We  should  have  been  ezoeedingly 
grieved,  but^  awkward  and  useless, 
spectators  of  her  active  exertions  to 
restore  Gecile  to  consciousness. 

All  that  I  have  described  passed 
so  quickly,  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe,  when  I  re-entered  the  par- 
lour, that  barely  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  I  had  been  sipping 
my  still  unfinished  glass  of  wine, 
and  considering  G«unt's  counte- 
nance with  such  perplexed  thoughts. 

In  spite  of  my  wet  clothes  and 
wounded  arm,  I  felt  too  much  in- 
terested in  watching  Gkiunt,  and 
waiting  for  the  re-appearance  of 
Margaret  Owenson,  to  retire  to  my 
own  room,  and  attend  to  my  per- 
sonal comforts ;  so  throwing  myself 
in  the  arm-chair,  I  took  up  my  post 
of  observation. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

UABGEIUTr  OWENSON  AS  SIOE  NUBSE. 

Gaunt  placed  himself  in  his 
favourite  position  against  the  man- 
telshelf, and  commenced  his  &- 
vourite  employment  of  stroking 
and  pulling  his  mustaches,  main- 
taining, meanwhile,  a  silence  that 
was  evidently  more  forced  than 
meditative. 

In  the  adjoining  room  we  could 
distinctly  hear  the  quick  and  con- 
stant movements  of  Miss  Owenson 
and  her  assistants,  but  no  sounds 
from  Gecile;  and  as  minute  after 
minute  passed,  and  we  listened  in 
vain  for  some  sign,  were  it  but  a  cry 
or  a  moan,  our  anxiety  became  in- 
tensely painftd. 

Gaunt    moved    about^   changed 


oonstantly  his  position,  and  at 
length,  took  to  pacing  the  room  with 
a  stride  that  witnessed  to  his  in- 
creasing anxiety. 

Suddenly  he  paused,  and  grasp- 
ing my  aim  in  a  manner  that  ms 
anything  but  agreeable  in  its 
wounded  state,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
low  tone:  '  I  wish  you  would  go  in 
and  see  what  they're  all  abcmt, 
Mark.' 

'  To  what  use?'  I  replied,  groaning. 
'  She  told  us  before  we  were  only  in 
the  way.' 

'  I  know,'  he  said  in  the  same  lov 
tone.  'Still,  one  of  us  ought,  I 
think,  and— and— you  see  I  can't 
bear  facing  her.  I'm  a  confounded 
coward,  Mark,  I  know,'  he  added, 
beginning  to  bite  his  nails  in  the 
most  schoolboy  fashion ;  '  but  she's 
got  such  a  look  about  her— at  least 
she  had— and  yet  for  all  that^  I 
can't  help ' 

Dick  paused.  Had  I  not  thought 
of  the  poor  little  white  face  lying 
senseless  under  that '  look,'  I  should 
have  been  infinitely  amused  at  my 
poor  friend's  address.  As  it  was, 
the  comic  manner  was  lost  in  the 

gainful  doubt  he  conveyed,,  more 
y  his  manner  than  words,  and  so, 
in  spite  of  feeling  more  than  half- 
guilty  of  treason  to  Margaret,  I  rose 
answering,  'Perhaps  one  of  us 
ought  to  take  a  look.' 

'  Just  for  the  sake  of— not  that—' 
Dick  stammered,  as  I  walked  across 
the  room,  and  laid  my  baud  on  the 
door  haudde. 

I  turned  it  very  gently  and 
entered ;  but  my  courage  failed  me 
as  Margaret,  turning  abruptly  from 
her  position  by  the  bed,  faced  me 
angrily.  '  You  only  embarrass  us, 
and  can  do  no  good.' 

Without  even  daring  to  ask  how 
Cecile  was,  I  backed  out  imme- 
diately. 

'  K s  no  use.  Gaunt,'  I  said  pet-- 
tishly.  *  If  you  want  her  watched, 
you  must  do  it  yourself.  Ks  ab- 
surd; of  course  it's  all  right' 

'Of  course  it  is,'  Dick  replied 
nervously.  *  It  is  only  my  anxiely, 
you  know.' 

I  threw  myself  on  the  8o&.  Dick 
resumed  his  position  by  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed  silently  by. 
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I  cbxi'i  know  what  Gaunt  thought ; 
bat  I  myself  felt  extremely  gulty 
and  uno<HBfortable,  wbenarer  I  re- 
membeied  Margaret  OwenBon.  To 
repay  her  disintereeted  kindness  to 
the  child  by  such  doubts,  was  cruel 
— ungentlemanly.  What  should  we 
be  doings  &r  away  from  medical 
aid,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her?' 
NeTertheleaSy  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  had  caused  that 
Qgly  look  on  the  beautiful  face,  as 
she  aaid  so  coldly,  almost  disap- 
pointedly, 'She  is  not  dead.' 

My  unpleasant  meditations  were 
interrupted  by  hearing  hurried  foot- 
steps, and  then  the  deep  tones  of  a 
man's  Toioe  mingling  themselves 
with  those  of  the  women  in  the 
next  room. 

'  The  doctor  at  last  V  I  exclaimed. 

Gaunt  roused  himself,  and  then 
with  Boddtti  energy,  boldly  opened 
the  door  of  the  sick-room  and  en- 
tered, leaving  me  alone. 

I  listened  very  attentively,  but 
I '  oould  distinguish  no  words.  I 
heard  Dick's  deep  voice  lowered  to 
a  kind  of  growl,  mingling  with  the 
others,  and  I  heard  his  step,  heavier 
than  the  rest,  move  about;  but  from 
no  sound  oould  I  discover  how  the 
little  sufferer  was  progressing. 
More  than  once  I  felt  inclined  to 
risk  Miss  Owenson's  fierce  looks,  and 
join  Gaunt;  but  somehow,  I  scarcely 
know  i9hj,  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
restrained  me. 

There  was  some  stiange  myst^ 
binding  Qaunt,  Margaret,  and  Gecile 
together,  which,  though  I  was  not 
certain  each  was  aware  of,  each 
suspected  more  or  less,  and  which 
Gaunt  at  least  desired  should  re- 
main a  secret 

Half  an  hour  passed,  the  day- 
light had  Med,  and  I  lounged 
there  in  the  dusk  listening,  musing, 
and  still  too  anxious  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  own  discomforts, 
when  the  door  opened  gently,  and 
some  one  enteied. 

The  footstep  that  approached 
me  was  much  too  light  for  Gaunt's, 
and  yet  I  started  and  exclaimed 
witii  surprise,  as  Margaret  OwenscHi 
said  quietly — ^'Gecile  is  much 
better.  I  can  attend  to  you  now, 
Mr.  Owen.'  'Thank  God!'  I  ex- 
elaimad.  She  proceeded  to  light  a 
candle,  and  then  holding  it  up  so  as 


to  throw  the  light  full  on  my  damp, 
and  rather  muddy  person,  ^e 
exclaimed,  'What!  have  you  not 
changed  yet?' 

Miss  Owenson  was  extremely 
pale,  and  her  countenance  haie  the 
expression  of  one  who  had  recently 
been  intensely  anxious.  Even  then 
it  had  a  tinge  of  something— I  know 
not  what— on  it  that  aged  it  con- 
siderably. 

'Gecile  is  better  then?'  I  said, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  exclamation. 

'  Much,'  Margaret  replied  in  her 
quietest  tone.  'Gompletely  restored.' 

'  Thank  heaven !  I  was  getting 
fearfully  anxious.' 

'  Her  insensibility  was  caused  by 
some  blow  she  received  in  falling.' 
Miss  Owenson  went  on  in  the  same 
voica  'She  was  not  long  enough 
in  the  water  to  do  her  much  harm. 
The  doctor  assures  us  there  is  no 
cause  for  further  alarm.' 

She  certainly  seemed  tolerably 
free  from  it.  As  if  wishing  to  end 
the  subject,  she  drew  a  chair  to- 
wards me,  and  said  in  a  softer  tone, 
'Now  let  me  attend  to  you;  your 
arm  is  hurt,  is  it  not  ?' 

'A  slight  bruise,' I  replied,  'and 
a  scratch.  I  fell  against  a  stony 
part  of  the  bank  in  my  descent' 

'  Then  it  was  you  who  saved 
Gecile,'  she  exclaimed  with  interest, 
'and  not  Richard  Gaunt?' 

'It  was  certainly  I  who  took  her 
from  the  water:  I  ran  faster*than 
Dick.' 

'Ah!'  Whether  that  sound  was 
an  exclamation  or  a  sigh  I  knew 
not.  At  any  rate  it  ended  all  Miss 
Owenson's  questions  concerning  the 
accident  She  ap  plied  herself  to  the 
examination  of  my  hurts,  and  while 
she  bound  up  and  plastered  my  arm, 
confined  herself  entirely  to  remarks 
on  that  interesting  occupation. 

Miss  Owenson  was  very  kind  in- 
deed; I  had  never  seen  her  in  a 
more  genial,  womanly  humour;  and 
as  her  soft  adroit  fingers  labomred 
away,  now  plastering,  now  binding 
up  my  wounds,  while  her  pleasant 
voice  uttered  sympathetic  nothings 
it  is  true,  but  stll  extremely  con- 
soling and  delightful  nothings 
spoken  by  her  lips,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  under  none  other  of 
her  Protean-like  changes  was  she 
80  attractive  or  so  winning. 
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Did  she  tend  Cedle  as  she  tended 
me?  Wherever  had  our  orael 
doubts  sprung  from?  Was  it 
Qaunf  s  fimcy  or  mine  that  had  pro- 
duoed  them  ? 

'Now/  she  said,  as  she  finished 
the  dressing  operation,  '  if  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  certainly  go  and 
change  tiiose  damp  clothes.' 

I  obeyed  her,  for  the  doctor  de- 
parting she  returned  to  Gecile,  and 
the  dark  room  in  her  absence  was 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  make 
the  further  neglect  of  my  own  com- 
forts supportable. 

When  I  came  back  I  found  the 
lamp  lighted,  the  table  cleared,  and 
Gaunt  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  with 
a  very  tolerably  cheerful  expression 
of  countenance. 

'  If  s  all  right,  Mark,'  he  ezdaimed 
as  I  entered.  'Hinks  says  she'll  be 
well  enough  in  a  day  or  two.  No 
harm  done,  thanks  to  the  plucky 
way  in  which  you  pulled  her  out  of 
the  water.  Thank  you,  old  fel- 
low!' 

Dick's  heavy  hand  clutched  mine, 
and  judging  of  the  extent  of  his 
gratitude  by  the  pain  he  inflicted  on 
me,  I  had  Qvery  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied wit}i  it. 

It  startled  me  a  little,  however, 
for  trutiti  to  tell  I  never  fimded  Dick 
had  noticed  that  /  had  taken  Gecile 
from  i^e  water ;  or  if  he  had,  had 
considered  it  anything  more  than  a 
slight  advantage  I  had  gained  over 
him  by  my  superior  swiftness. 

Having  given  vent  to  his  feelings, 
and  received  my  '  Oh  yes--all  right,' 
in  acknowledgment,  Mr.  Bichaxd 
Gaunt  resumed  his  seat,  and  I  sup- 
pose felt  embarrassed,  for  he  again 
took  to  biting  his  nails. 

'Under  all  circumstances,  you 
know,  Mark,'  he  began  suddenly, 
'I  can't  help  feeling  particularly 
obliged  to  you.  Many  men,'  he 
continued,  struggling  to  express 
himself  dearly,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  in  direct  terms,  'would 
have  perhaps  fdt  that— that  the 
podtion — ^I  mean  want  of  confidence 
as  you  may  fancy— you  understand, 
Mark,  don^t  you?'  he  added,  wind- 
ing up  quickly,  and  looking  up  at 
me  with  his  pleasant,  honest  eyes 
quite  aglow  with  the  exdtement  of 
msfeelmgs. 
'Oh  yes!    Of  cooise  I  do/ I  re- 


plied, wishing  to  end  explanation  as 
much  for  my  own  sake  as  his  (I 
abominate  anything  approaching  a 
scene),  though  the  exact  meaning  of 
what  he  wished  to  convey  found  its 
way  rather  mistily  to  my  mind 

'  And  you  know,  Mark/  he  con- 
tinued, very  much  with  the  air  of  a 
schoolboy  who  was  forcing  himaell 
to  have  it  out  and  make  a  dean 
breast  of  it,  '  it  isn't  that '—(what  ? 
I  wondered^—'  but  because  honoor 
forbids,  ana  even  your  own  words, 
that  I  don't  even  now — — ' 

Again  he  paused,  excesdvely  em- 
barrassed, cmd  evidently  annoyed  at 
being  so  embarrassed. 

I  felt  a  little  hurt  '  If  you  mean, 
Bichard/  I  said  coldly,  '  that  after 
this  evening's  occurrence  I  think 
mysdf  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
and  that  you  must  still  decline  to 
give  it  me,  all  I  reply  is  that  your 
opinion  of  me  is  not  very  generous.' 
'I  don't  mean  that,  either/  he 
answered,  looking  exoessivdy 
pained ;  '  however,  it's  no  use  say- 
ing more;  I  only  make  a  hash  of 
explanations— I  cJways  did.' 

I  was  rather  amused,  in  spite  ot 
my  annoyance,  at  Dick's  imagining 
he  had  been  explaining  anything  by 
his  intense  muddle  and  his  broken 
sentences ;  however,  I  turned  qm'etly 
away,  and  took  pretty  good  cara  to 
end  them  by  making,  and  en- 
couraging no  |urther  remark  frxun 
Gkkunt  on  the  matter. 

Dick  broke  the  sUence  in  aibw 
minutes  by  observing  in  a  low 
voice — 

'  Miss  Owenson  is  stUl  with  Gedle ; 
she  has  offered  to  remain  witdi  her 
the  nighty  in  company  with  the 
landlady.' 

'Very  kind  of  her/  I  answered, 
with  another  of  those  reproachfol 
pangs  at  having  ever  suspected  her 
of  anything  but  the  most  disin- 
terested kindness  to  Oedle. 

'Very/  Gauntsaid;  'particularly 
oonddering  her  former  evident  dis- 
like to  the  child.  WcHuen  certainly 
are  incomprehendble/  he  added. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  came 
the  very  subject  of  our  remarks. 

Whether  she  had  heard  or  not  waa 
imposdble  to  discover  by  her  coun- 
tenance; when  she  toned  to  the 
lights  however^  I  fuieied  her  eyes 
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regarded  Gatmt  "with  a  Bllghtly 
anxioiurlook. 

'Cecile  is  sleeping/  she  said,  /  so 
I  came  to  b^  yoa  to  lend  me  a 
book.' 

Such  a  lequest  was  the  most 
natmal  that  could  be  made,  and  it 
was  proffered  in  the  most  natural 
tone  in  the  world. 

We  both  rose,  and  Gatint  offering 
her  his  chair,  begged  her,  though  in 
a  constrained  voice,  to  sit  down, 
adding  that  as  Gecile  was  sleeping 
there  was  no  occasion  to  hurry  back 
to  her.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
why  Qaunt's  manner  should  have 
cbsmged;  certainly  I  had  not  seen 
them  together  since  the  x)ortrait 
scene,  and  then  they  had  not  parted 
on.  the  best  terms;  it  might  be  a 
Imgering  sulkiness. 

Margaret  would  not  stay.  She 
said  briefly  she  had  undertaken  a 
duty,  and  she  wished  to  fulfil  it  pro- 
perly. Cecile  was  feyerish  and  rest- 
less—she did  not  like  to  leaye  her; 
and  again  she  requested  Gaunt  to 
lend  her  some  light  book  that  would 
not  send  her  to  sleep. 

There  was  something  very  decided 
in  her  manner  of  refusong  our  invi- 
tation to  stay.  Perhaps  she  was 
offended  at  something  she  had  over- 
heard us  say — or  i)erhaps— but  in 
spite  of  the  respect  I  had  for  her 
real  purity,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
tins  'perhaps'  very  vague — Miss 
Owenson's  sense  of  propriety  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  sitidng  alone 
with  two  young  men  in  their  own 
apartment  a^i  that  hour ;  at  any  rate 
she  firmly  refused  the  chair.  At  the 
farthest  end  of  the  room  was  Dick's 
closet  of  private  valuables :  here  he 
kept  his  pet  pipes,  his  choicest 
cigam,  his  writing-case  of  love  relics, 
his  few  books,  &c,  &c.,  and  thither 
he  went  to  search  for  a  novel :  not  a 
little  puzzled,  I  guessed,  as  to  the 
selection  he  should  make  among  tho 
works  of  light  literature  which  he 
considered  amusing  reading. 

He  stood  for  so  long,  lamp  in 
hand,  before  this  receptacle  of  rub- 
bish, that  perhaps  it  was  as  much 
weariness  as  curiosity  that  suddenly 
inspired  Miss  Owenson  to  go  and 
assist  his  choice. 

'A  various  collection,  I  must  say,' 
I  heard  Margaret  exclaim,  and  turn- 
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ing  round  I  saw  her  standing  in 
front  of  the  closet,  her  eyes  eagerly 
regarding  within.  '  Pipes,  canisters, 
books,  bottles,  and  Heaven  knows 
what!' 

Gaunt  made  some  rejoinder,  and 
then  they  began  searching  among 
the  books.  The  door  was  half 
closed  upon  them,  and  from  where 
I  sat  I  could  scarcely  distinguish 
what  they  said.  They  spoke  in  low 
tones — Margaret  especially;  from 
Gkiunt  now  and  then  I  heard  the 
word  '  Cecile/  and  from  his  softened 
way  of  speaking  I  imagined  he  was 
thanking  (probably  in  the  same 
muddled  manner  he  had  thanked 
myself)  Miss  Owenson,  and  was 
making  his  peace  with  her.  Sud- 
denly the  door  was  opened,  and  I 
heard  Margaret  exclaim,  '^!  Mr. 
Gkiunt,  you  have  at  least  one 
curiosity  among  your  treasures; 
that  Indian  box,  tiiere,  how  very 
pretty!' 

'  Oh !  an  old  thing  —  nothing 
curious  in  it,'  Gaxmt  replied.  '  I  can 
assure  you  my  amber  mouthpieces 
and  this  carved  hookah  are  very 
much  more  valuable  and  curious.' 

'No  doubt,  in  your  estimation. 
Will  you  let  me  look  at  the  box, 
though?  I  take  a  strange  interest 
in  anything  Indian.' 

Gaunt  coughed.  'I  should  be 
very  happy,'  he  answered  hastily, 
'only  it's  full  of  papers — family 
papers.' 

'  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
so  indiscreet  then.  I  don't  quarrel 
with  you,  Mr.  Gaxmt,  you  see,'  and 
I  heard  Margaret's  laugh  come  softly 
and  pleasantly,  '  as  you  did  with  me 
about  the  portrait.'  As  she  spoke  she 
came  away  from  the  closet  'Mr. 
Owen,  I  must  apply  to  you ;  your 
friend  has  nothing  really  readable,' 
she  said,  sitting  down  in  Gaunt's 
arm-chair,  apparently  quite  ob- 
livious of  her  recent  anxiety  to  ful- 
fil the  duty  she  had  undertaken.  A 
couple  of  hours  passed  before  she 
did  recollect  it,  and  then  it  was 
brought  to  her  remembrance  by  the 
landlady's  voice  observing,  from 
(discreetly)  behind  the  door,  'I 
think,  ma'am.  Miss  Cecile  ought  to 
take  her  draught  now.' 

Miss  Owenson  disappeared  in  an 
instant 
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MT  esteemed  friend  Jaok  Easel> 
who  some  time  ago  gave  the 
readers  of  this  journal  a  &oetioas 
acoonnt  of  our  ascent  to  the  sommit 
of  Snowdon,  has  persuaded  me  to 
put  on  paper  the  details  of  a  very 
difforent  expedition^  not  less  ar- 
duous, perhaps,  than  the  one  he  de- 
scribed, but  decidedly  wanting  in 
the  picturesque  element  and  jovial 
incidents  wmch  characterised  our 
adyenture  in  Wales.  Since  Mr. 
Easel,  however  (who  has  a  wonderful 
perception  of  the  ludicrous),  pro- 
fesses to  see  in  my  narrative  an 
immense  deal  of  fan— which,  I  admit, 
never  became  apparent  to  me,  possi- 
bly because  it  chiefly  concerns  my- 
self—I  have  yielded  to  his  entreaties 
that  it  should  appear  in  print,  and 
now  leave  the  public  to  laugh  at  or 
commiserate  me  as  they  please. 

My  profession  is  that  of  a  barris- 
ter; for  which  I  duly  qualified  my- 
self by  eating  a  series  of  dinners  in 
the  Temple,  taking  chambers  in 
that  dieerful  locality,  painting  my 
name  in  white  letters  on  a  black, 
door,  buying  a  stuff  gown  and  horse- 
hair wig,  and  poring  over  endless 
volumes  of  legal  lore,  the  greater 
portion  of  whose  contents  I  have 
long  forgotten.  In  due  course  of 
time  I  was  called,  as  ihe  phrase 
goes,  to  the  bar,  which  fiict  I  have 
chief  reason  to  remember  in  conse- 
quence of  a  tremendous  supper  I 
gave  on  the  occasion,  to  which  my 
friend  Jack  was  bidden,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  admirably  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lobster  salad  and  claret 
cup. 

At  the  period  to  which  I  allude  I 
was  waiting  for  practice ;  and  having 
waited  for  a  considerable  time,  I 
was  beginning  to  look  about  for 
anything  which  might  turn  up  in 
the  way  of  employment,  when  I  re- 
ceived, one  morning,  the  following 
note  from  an  acquaintance  in  the 
City,  who  knew  my  position  and  had 
more  than  once  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  'doing  something'  for  me 
when  he  could.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  and  Master 


Warden  of  the  Kettle-menders'  Com- 
pany:— 

3  April,  185—. 

'  Deab  Mb.  Dewbxbbt, 

'  I  told  vou,  when  we  last  met, 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  serve  yon 
if  ever  an  occasion  offered.  I  have 
just  heard  that  the  post  of  Asaistaat 
Vice-Compter  and  High-Jinksman 
to  the  City  of  London  has  just  be- 
come vacant  The  appointinent 
rests  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration. The  salary  is  worth  from 
300?.  to  500^.  a  year;  the  duties  are 
not  yery  onerous,  and,  in  tact,  will 
not  interfere  with  your  professioDal 
work  at  all.  If  you  care  for  the 
situation,  let  me  know  without  de- 
lay, and  I  will  use  all  the  interest  I 
can  command  for  you  this  side  of 
Temple  Bar. 

JYours&ithfuUy. 

'  Samuel  Slofks. 
'  F.S.  I  shall  bo  happy  to  see  you 
here  at  11  A.tf.  to-monow.' 

Here  then  was  an  opening  for  me 
at  last !  300Z.  a  year  and  light  duties. 
Just  the  thing.  I  had  an  allowance 
of  200I,;  and  this,  with  my  future 
professional  receipts,  might  enable 

me  to  mar 0  rapturous  thought! 

The  vision  of  a  fair-haired  angel 
with  blue  ^es,  whom  I  had  left  be- 
hind me  in  Devonshire,  rose  before 
my  excited  brain.  I  rushed  to  my 
writing  desk,  unlocked  it  witii  a 
trembling  hand,  touched  a  seeiefc 
spring  inside,  and  taking  oat  a 
littie  packet  of  silver  paper,  seised 
a  vdsp  of  flossy  silk  and  pressed  it 
to  my  lips.  This  ceremony  con- 
cluded, I  endeavoured  to  calm  my 
feelings  with  an  eye  to  busineas ;  and 
having  selected  a  sheet  of  cream- 
laid  Bath  post  note-paper,  with  the 
Dewberry  crest  emblazoned  theveoo, 
wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Sloper,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  offer,  and  sajying 
that  I  would  be  with  him  at  the 
hour  he  had  fixed. 

After  a  light  repast  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  found  myself  trdn- 
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dling  towards  Mr.  Sloper's  office  in 
a  Qansom  cab.  The  i^ettl^-mend* 
^iB*  Hall  is  aa  ancient  aod  somewhat 
dingy-looking  edifice  of  the  last  oen- 
toiy,  approached  by  a  iifctle  alley 
from  one  of  the  principal  thorongh- 
fares  in  the  ward  of  Billingsgate. 
A  peculiar  and  somewhat  fishy 
smell  pervades  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  which,  nnder  other  oir- 
cnmstances,  might  have  been  dis- 
agreeable. As  it  was  I  felt  in  too 
^od  spirits  to  be  annoyed  at  any- 
thing, and  walked  rapidly  on  through 
a  crowd  of  ragged  cmldxen  who  were 
playing  at  hop-scotch  in  the  court, 
until  I  reached  the  door  of  my  be- 
nefikctor's  office,  which  was  opened 
l^  a  red-haired  clerk  in  a  thread- 
bare drees  coat  with  yery  tight  sleeyes 
and  a  great  dearth  of  buttons.  He 
hadapen  behind  his  ear  and  a  slight 
defect  in  his  sight,  which  gare  Mm 
the  appearance  of  keeping  one  eye 
on  the  goose-quill  while  the  other 
looked  steadfastly  ahead. 

Mr.  Sloper  received  me  with  great 
aflbbility,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  already  taken  steps  in 
my  behalf,  and  mentioned  the  names 
of  seyeral  influential  members  of 
the  Bight  Worshipful  Company  of 
Kettle-menders  who  had  promised 
their  vote  and  interest. 

'But  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  my 
dear  sir,'  he  added ;  '  there*are  two 
other  candidates  already  in  the  fields 
and  au  active  canvass  is  going  on. 
Look  here !'  and  he  tossed  me  oyer 
a  circular  setting  forth  in  bold  type 
the  claims  of  one  of  my  opponents. 
*  We  must  get  some  of  these  things 
ixrinted  at  once,  you  know,  and  sent 
round  to  the  Aldermen  and  Common 
Cknmcil.  Better  order  a  few  hundred 
neat  cards  at  the  same  time,  vnth 
your  name,  address,  and  occupation 
in  ftilL  When  they  are  ready,  you 
must  go  round  to  the  different  wards 
and  call  on  the  corporation— there 
are  only  two  or  three  hundred  of 
'em— p'raps  you'll  find  some  of  them 
out ;  never  mind,  leaye  a  card,  and 
say  you'll  call  again.  In  E^ort, 
keep  on  calling  until  you've  seen 
them  all.  Nothing  like  a  personal 
canyass,  my  dear  sir.  Tackle  them 
individually  yourself,  and  insist 
upon  a  vote  from  each.  A  little 
energy  and  penwyerance,  and  the 


thing  is  done.  The  last  High- 
Jinksman  worked  night  and  day  for 
three  weeks  before  he  got  the  ap- 
pointment, wrote  his  letters  all 
night,  and  kept  on  calling  all  day. 
He  was  a  little  done  up  by  the  time 
the  election  came  off,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  won  with  flying  colours, 
my  dear  sir— with  flying  coloursJ 
And  here  Mr.  Sloper  wayed  a  yellow 
silk  bandanna  pocket-handkerchief 
triumphantly,  and  blew  his  nose 
like  a  bugleman  sounding  victory. 

I  took  advantage  of  tins  pause  to 
make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  post,  and  hinted  a  doubt  whe- 
ther I  might  be  duly  qualified. 

'  Duties,  my  dear  sirl\cried  Mr. 
Sloper,  energetically ;  '  pooh !  that* s 
an  af ten:  consideration.  Besides,  if  s 
a  mere  sinecure.    I've  no  notion  at 

f  resent  what  you'll  haye  to  do,  but 
am  quite  sure  you'll  be  able  to  do 
it  Qualified!  of  course  you're 
qualified.  Why,  you  were  brought 
up  at  Eastminster,  weren't  you? 
and  besides,  you've  been  called  to 
the  bar:  that's  quite  sufficieni  Why, 
the  last  High- Jinksman  hadnt  half 
your  advantages.  First  get  the 
post,  and  then  we'll  talk  about 
qualifications.  Now,  pray  don't  go 
saying  anything  of  that  kind  to  the 
Common  Council,  or  you  wont  get 
a  single  yote ;  it  would  be  horribly 
indiscreet,  you  know.  Put  a  bold 
&jce  on  the  matter,  and  say  you  can 
do  anything;  there's  nothing  like 
saying  you  can  do  anything.' 

'  Then  you  think  I'd  bettar  order 
the  cards  and  circulars  at  once?' 
I  asked. 

'  Immediately,  my  dear  sir—don't 
lose  an  instant  There's  a  capital 
printer  in  Eastcheap,  round  the 
comer,  and  do  tell  him  to  let  the 
type  be  bold  and  legible;  none  of 
your  smaU  finicking  stuff  which 
nobody  can  read.  Half  the  Com- 
mon Council  can't  see  witiiout 
spectacles,  and  if  they've  any 
trouble  in  deciphering  your  testi- 
monials, ten  to  one  th^ll  throw 
them  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Why,  the  last  High-Jinksman ' 

'  AU  right,'  said  I;  'I'U  see  to  it 
at  once.  How  many  cards  did  you 
say?' 

'Why,  let  me  see;  two  hundred 
— ^thiee  hundred  and  fif— •  better 
ana 
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say  five  hnndied  at  onoe,  for  of 
ooune  yoa'U  bare  to  send  'em 
loimd  to  all  your  friends  as  welL 
And  the  testimonials * 

*1  must  get  the  originals  first, 
yon  know,  before  anything  else  is 
dime/ 1  snggested. 

'l^e;  mite  for  them  to-day, 
and  in  the  meantime  put  advertise- 
ments in  the  "Times"  and  "City 
Press/'  announcing  yoor  intention  of 
competing  for  the  post,  and  respect- 
folly  soliciting  the  votes  and  in- 
terest of,  (Sto.dx).  Yon  know  the 
sort  of  thing.    Good-bye.' 

Off  I  went  to  the  newspaper 
offices,  calling  at  the  printers  on 
my  way,  where  I  ordered  my  cards, 
and  composed  the  foUowing  para- 
graph, which  appeared  in  the 
*  Times '  next  morning : — 

'To  the  Sight  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London. 

'  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 
—The  office  of  Assistant  Vice- 
Compter  and  High-Jinksman  of 
the  Ciiy  of  London  having  recently 
become  vacant  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
Harris,  I  b^  respeclfally  to  offer 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  that  post. 
I  entered  the  legal  profession  in 
185 — ,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
last  year.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  your  notice  testimo- 
nials whic^  will,  I  trust,  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  my  ability  and 
qualifications  for  the  important 
office  referred  to.  I  shall  also  take 
the  liberty  of  waiting  in  person  on 
those  members  of  the  Corporation 
whose  votes  and  interest  I  may  ven- 
ture to  anticipate.  I  will  only  add 
that,  in  the  event  of  my  election,  I 
shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
discharge  fiuthfally  the  duties  with 
which  I  may  be  intrusted. 

'I  am,  my  Lord  Mayor  and 
Gentlemen, 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'RlOHABD  DeWBXRBY. 

'  TeniTpU,  ^th  April,  185—.' 

'  The  whole  of  that  afternoon  I 
was  busily  employed  in  writing  for 
testimonials,  letters  of  introduction, 
and  what  not    By  retain  of  post  I 


received  answers  of  a  most  aatis- 
fiftotoiy  natore  to  most  of  my  letters. 
My  old  schoolfellow.  Lord  Stone- 
house,  whose  father's  name  was  well 
known  in  the  City,  promised  to  do 
what  he  could  for  me  among  the 
Aldermen.  A  wealthy  stock-broker 
and  member  of  the  Kite-flyers' 
Company,  promised  me  his  infinenoe 
in  Comidll  and  Cripple^te,  while 
my  invaluable  friend  Jbriggs,  of 
Tturo,  whose  good  stories  and 
hospitality  have  made  him  a 
fiftvourits  throughout  the  West  of 
England,  actually  offered  to  come 
up  and  canvassibr  me  among  his 
acquaintances  in  town.  I  received 
no  end  of  testimonials  of  eveiy 
description,  certifying  to  my  excel- 
lent abilities,  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter, and  general  fitness  for  office. 
In  short,  no  disinterested  outsidors 
who  read  them  could  form  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  if  there 
was  any  one  of  her  Miyesty's  sub- 
jects in  the  United  Kingdom  fitted 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  Assistant 
Vice-Comptar  and  High- Jinksmanto 
the  City  of  London,  I  was  un- 
doubtedly the  man. 

In  course  of  time  these  oertificaies 
were  printed,  enveloped,  addressed, 
and  despatched  to  their  proper  des- 
tinations. The  amount  of  specie 
which  I  disbursed  in  {layment  for 
stationery,  postage-8tamx)s,  cabs, 
advertisements,  and  printing,  was 
something  tremendous;  but  after 
all,  as  Mr.  Sloper  justly  remarked, 
'nothing  venture,  nothing  have,' 
and  no  enterprising  young  man 
should  hesitate  to  bait  with  a 
herring  if  he  wants  to  catch  a 
whale.  My  small  boy,  Henry— a 
youthful  retainer  out  of  buttons, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  do  for 
me  at  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
'  find '  himself->took,  I  regret  to  say, 
a  mean  advantage  of  my  position 
to  strike  for  higher  wages  ficom  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  extra  service 
required  from  him  in  the  way  of 
posting  letters,  (k/a,  I  cheernilly 
conceded  the  additional  half-crown, 
but  had  my  own  opinion  of  the 
young  rascal  (who,  I  may  here 
parentheticaUy  mention,  mei  with 
his  deserte  in  Hie  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  a  later  period .  of  his 
career).    In  addition  to  his  assist- 
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ance,  I  was  obliged  to'get  the  help 
of  a  oommiBfiioiiaire/  for  I  sooa 
became  aware  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  out  the  yarioas  residences 
and  offices  of  the  Common  Goundl 
unaided;  after  mainly  endeayoor- 
Ing  to  explore  the  labyrinth  between 
Bishopsgate  and  Aldersgate  alone, 
and  haying  trayersed  each  of  those 
thoronghfi^  about  nineteen  times 
before  I  could  find  half-a-dozen  of 
the  Oouncil,  out  of  about  350,  I 
b^un  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  task  which  lay  before  ma  My 
next  idea  was  to  charter  a  cab; 
but  this  I  found  worse  than  useless, 
for  if  I  hired  it  by  the  hour  I  was 
diiyen  at  a  funereal  pace,  and  when 
I  i>aid  by  the  distance,  my  chario- 
teer, who  understood  by  my  direc- 
tions that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
City,  droye  round  by  circuitous 
routes  of  double  the  necessary 
length,  or  dashed  nuidly  into  narrow 
thoroughfares  where  we  were  soon 
blocked  in  by  heayy-laden*  carts, 
bales  of  merchandize,  and  Brobdig- 
nag  yans,  which  kept  us  at  a  dead- 
lock for  periods  yarying  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hoar  at  a  time. 

It  was  in  this  extremity  that  I 
sought  the  assistance  of  a  military- 
looUng  gentleman  with  one  arm, 
and  a  somewhat  ruddy  fiioe,  whom 
I  found  loitering  near  Temple  Bar. 
He  wore  a  cap  with  the  word 
Oommissionauie  embroidered  plainly 
round  the  rim,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  on  being  able  to  ayail  my- 
self of  Uie  sagacity  and  trostworthi- 
ness  for  which  this  oorps  is  justly 
celebrated. 

'  Are  you  engaged  V I  asked. 

'Not  a  bhit  of  it,  sir,'  he  an- 
swered eagerly;  'hwhat  did  yer 
honour  plaize  to  want?' 

I  tola  him  as  briefly  as  I  could 
that  I  wished  to  call  in  certain 
streets  of  an  adjoining  ward,  and 
that  he  must  plan  out  a  route  by 
ivhich  we  could  take  them  as  they 
lay,  without  retracing  our  steps 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  first  let  me  ask 
you,  do  you  know  the  CSty  well  ?* 

'Know  it,  yer  honour?  why  of 
oourse  I  do,  eyery  inch  of  it  Is 
Mike  O'Shunter  the  bhoy  to  desaye 
a  gintleman  loike  yonrsilf  ?  Sure, 
hayen't  I  liyed  here  aU  my  Idfe?* 


'1  thought  you  had  been  in  the 
army,'  I  remarked,  looking  at  his 
medals. 

'That's  thrue  agin,'  said  my 
Hibernian  friend,  'and  a  dale  of 
action  I'ye  seen.  But  we  was 
quarted  so  moighiy  long  at  the 
Tower  before  going  on  actiye  seryioe, 
that  there's  not  a  strate  for  moiles 
round  Thrinity  Square  but  Mike 
O'Shunter  knows  the  ins  and  outs 
of  it' 

'Well,  come  along,'  said  I; — 
'  why,  whaf  s  the  matter  ?' 

'  Oo)^,  nothing,  yer  honour,  but  a 
dhiyyle  of  a  tooth  thafs  jost 
plaguing  the  dear  loife  out  of  me.' 

'P'rara  you're  not  well  enough 
to  come?'  I  suggested. 

'  Sure  I'd  be  as  right  as  ninepence 
after  a  drapo'  whiskey,'  said  Mr. 
O'Shunter,  who  after  fumbling  in 
his  pocket  to  no  purpose,  borrowed 
a  shilling  of  me,  diyed  into  a  public- 
house,  and  came  out  like  a  giant 
refreshed. 

The  first  few  places  where  I  had 
to  call  were  eai^ enough  to  find; 
but  the  moment  we  left  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfues,  I  found  out  that 
my  gallant  guide  was  quite  as  much 
at  sea  as  myself.  He  made  no  end 
of  blonders,  forgot  the  names  of 
streets  and  numbers  of  houses,  and 
had  continually  to  ask  his  way. 
He  generally  selected  a  gin-shop 
for  that  purpose,  and  came  out  on 
each  occasion  looking  redder  about 
the  nose  than  eyer.  This  feict, 
added  to  a  peculiar  change  of  his 
yoice,  which  caused  him  to  speak 
huskily  of  Aldersgate  as  'Alshget,' 
and  contract  Bridgewi^ar  Square 
into  '  Brishwrsquaw,'  to  say  nothing 
of  a  generally  unsteadiness  in  hS 
gait,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  O'Shunter  was  becoming  rapidly 
drmik.  I  therefore  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  dismissing  him. 
He  was  beginning  a  long  harangue 
about  the  battle-field,  green  Erin, 
and  his  country's  pride;  how  he 
had  fiioed  the  foe  with  danntless 
heart,  &c.  &o.,  when  in  the  midst 
of  these  pretty  sentiments  he  caught 
sight  of  a  manly  form  in  dyil  uni- 
form coming  round  the  comer,  and 
forthwith  disappeared.  This  was 
no  other  than  X  22,  an  efficient 
member  of  the  Force,  who  speedily 
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aoqtminied  me  VfWa,  the  fiict  that 
the  Bapposed  oommiBsionaiie  yma 
an  impoBtor  who  had  neyer  belonged 
to  the  legular  corps  at  all,  but  was 
known  to  the  police  as  a  tipsy 
sconndrel  who  was  a  scandal  to  the 
body  which  be  professed  to  repre- 
sent, and  interfered  by  his  condnct 
with  their  just  profits. 

Having  secured,  by  the  help  of 
X  33,  a  real  oonunissionaire,  I  forth- 
with proceeded  on  my  way,  and 
called  on  several  of  the  Common 
Council.  By  some  of  these  gentle- 
men I  am  bound  to  say  I  was  treated 
with  civHi^ ;  but  I  observed  a  ge- 
neral disposition,  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  trade  to  look  upon 
any  one  who  entered  their  i^ops, 
except  as  a  customer,  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion.  Thus,  Mr.  Figges  the 
grocer,  who  made  me  the  politest  of 
bows  when  I  walked  up  to  his  coun- 
ter in  Little  Chaffering  Street,  and 
who  inquired,  with  a  bland  smile, 
what  he  could  have  the  pleasure  of 
doing  for  me,  assumed  a  stem  de- 
meanour as  soon  as  he  saw  my  card, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers- 
pockets,  said  he  could  make  no  pro- 
mise, and  resumed  his  ledger  entries 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

The  next  name  on  my  h'st  was 
that  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Pluck,  poultiy 
salesman  of  Brazenhall  Market 
The  intricate  arrangement  of  lanes 
and  alleys  in  that  well-known  em- 
porium rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  even  my  experienced  guide 
to  find  Mr.  Pluck's  establishment 
I  inquired  my  way  of  a  burly  youth 
in  a  blouse,  who  was  lounging  at 
his  meatHstall. 

'Which  Mr.  Pluck  is  is  it  you 
want  T'  asked  the  butcher : '  the  Dep- 
piiy?' 

*  The  what  r  said  I. 

'TheDeppityortheother?  There's 
two  of  'em,  you  know,'  replied  my 
informant, '  and  one  of  'em's  a  Dep- 

pity.' 

'1  think  his  Christian  name  is 
Jonathan,'  I  said,  referring  to  my  list 

'  Ah,tJonathan ;  that  is  the  Dep- 
pily.  Keep  straight  down  that  row 
till  you  come  to  them  baskets,  then 
turn  sharp  round  the  right,  and  the 
second  stall  on  the  left  hand  f « 
Deppity  Pluck's.' 


Thus  directed  I  found  the  place, 
and  sent  up  my  card  by  a  boy,  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  playing  at 
hide  and  seek  in  a  feather-bed,  and 
had  forgotten  to  brush  himself  when 
he  came  out  of  it 

Presently  Mr.  Deppity  Pluck  sent 
down  a  message  to  the  effect  that  if 
I  wanted  to  see  him  particular  I 
might  come  up. 

I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
through  baskets  and  hampers,  and 
the  mortal  remains  of  geese  and 
turiE^,  which  were  lying  about.in 
all  directions,  up  a  narrow  staircase 
to  the  counting-house  aboYe,  I  found 
the  Deppity  sitting  (mi  a  high  stool 
at  his  desk.  He  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  my  entry  till  I 
said: 

'Mr.  Pluck,  I  believe?' 

'  That* s  my  name,'  said  the  Dep- 
pity .    *  What's  your  business  T 

'I've  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
on  you,  Mr.  Pluck,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  which  I  made  in  my 
circular,  and  for  the  purpose  of  soli- 
citing your * 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  inaa,' 
said  the  Deppity, '  I  ain't  a  goisg  to 
give  you  no  vote,  and  so  you  needn't 
ask  for  it  I've  got  your  drc'lar, 
and  I've  got  other  circ'lars,  and  may 
be  shall  get  some  more  still.  Any- 
how I  doan't  give  no  vote  till  ^ 
day  of  election ;  and  then,  when  we 
have  read  the  testimonials,  we  shall 
see  who's  who,  and  what  you're  all 
fit  for.  What  I  say  is  tiiis:  we 
want  the  best  man  we  can  get,  and, 
in  course,  the  best  man  ou^t  to 
'ave  the  place;  thafsmyidea.  Good- 
morning.^ 

'Good-morning,  sir,'  said  I,  and 
without  further  ado  down  I  went 
h  My  next  visit  was  to  a  oomfoctor, 
whose  interest  I  had  been  especudly 
recommended  to  secura  I  was 
shown  into  his  private  room,  and 
was  beginning  to  explain  my  enand,. 
when  he  interrupted  me  by  sternly 
requesting  that  I  would  put  on  my 
hat 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  1,  some- 
what confused,  'I  think  you * 

'Put  on  your  hat  direoUy,  air, 
before  you  say  a  word  ftirtber,' 
said  the  comfootor,  who  fiNun  his 
dress;  appeared  to  bel(»g.  to  tlio 
SodelyofFrJenda. 
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I  complied  Tvith  his  request,  upon 
which  he  seemed  pacified,  and  forth- 
vriHi  began  a  series  of  qnestions  as 
to  my  age,  experience,  and  qualifier- 
tions ;  whether  I  was  married,  where 
I  resided,  and  so  forth.  Hs^ying  oon- 
dnded  this  cross-examination,  he 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
informed  me  that  he  saw  no  reason 
to  believe  that  I  was  not  perfectiy 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy, 
and,  just  as  I  was  retiring,  remarked 
that  I  was  pleased  to  add  his  name 
to  the  list  of  my  supporters. 

'  £h?'  said  the  comfiEUstor. 

'  I  mean  that  I  may  reckon  on  your 
Tote  and  interest  ?'  I  explained. 

'  I  didn't  say  tiiat,'  said  my  £ftri- 
naceous  friend. 

'I  beg  your  pardon.  Didn't  I 
imderstiuid  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  I  was  quite  eligible  for  the 
office  of  Assistant  Vice-Compter  and 
High  Jinksman?' 

'Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  com- 
Ikctor. 

.  ~ '  And,  under  those  circumstances, 
that  your  vote ' 

^  Ah !  that's  quite  another  matter,' 
coolly  remarked  the  son  of  Geres; 
'  I  promised  that  to  another  candidate 
a  week  ago!* 

This  was  a  little  too  provoking, 
«nd  I  must  confess  I  rushed  down- 
0taix8  in  a  very  bad  temper. 

'Who's  next  on  the  list?'  I  asked 
the  commissionaire,  who  vras  strik- 
ing off  the  names  of  those  Common 
Councilmen  on  whom  J  had  called 
with  a  thick  cedar  pencil,  which, 
ever  and  anon,  he  placed  between 
liis  lips  to  maJse  the  marks  more 
emphAtic. 

''£nn^  Basper,  Hold  King  Street, 
Cripplegit,'  said  the  man.  '  Three 
minutes^  walk  from  hera' 

In  three  minutes  we  were  at  Mr. 
lUsper's  shop,  which  I  found  to  be 
that  of  an  ironmonger.  Mr.  Basper's 
young  man  inside,  who,  fix>m  being 
dingingly  servile  on  my  entrance,  of 
course  became  impertinently  fieimi- 
liarwhenhe  foimdwhatl  wanted, 
informed  me  that  the  GuVnor  was 
oat,  and  I'd  better  call  again. 

I  asked  what  was  the  best  time  to 
see  him. 

'Well,  that's  more  than  I  can  tell 


yer,'  said  Mr.  Basper's  young  man. 
'  Couldn't  say  esackly.  When's  the 
'lection  to  come  hon,  and  who's 
gomg  to  get  it,  him  or  f other?'  he 
continued,  looking  at  the  card. 

'What  do  you  mean  by  "Aim?"' 
I  asked. 

'Why,  Dooberry,'  said  Mr.  Bas- 
per's young  man. 

i^H'My  name  is  Dewberry,'  I  said, 
with  tremendous  dignity. 

'  Is  it  really  now  ?'  said  the  young 
ironmonger,  smiling.  '  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  before?  I  dessay  the 
Guvnor's  had  his  dinner  by  this 
time,  and  wouldn't  mind  seeing  you 
since  you've  come  yersel£  Law 
bless  me  I  I  took  you  for  one  of 
them  canvassing  chaps  a  working 
by  proxy,  as  they  term  ii' 

'Have  the  goodness  to  present 
that  card,  with  my  compliments,  to 
Mr.  Basper,  and  say  that,  if  con- 
venient, I  should  like  to  see  him  for 
a  few  minutes.' 

The  youth  disappeared  into  a 
back  room,  and  presently  came  back 
saying  that  the  Guv'nor  was  agree- 
able and  I  might  step  in. 

I  found  ]y&.  Basper— a  portly- 
looking  person,  somewhat  over  fi% 
— sitting  at  his  table  cracking  nuts, 
with  a  bottle  of  sherry  before  him. 
I  bowed  to  him  on  entering,  and,  as 
he  did  not  rise  or  offer  me  a  chair,  I 
ventured  to  seat  myself  without  in- 
vitation, for  I  had  been  on  my  feet 
all  the  morning,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  ready  to  drop  with  &r 
tigue. 

'So  you've  come  after  this  'ere 
City  bizness,  I  s'pose  ?'  said  Mr.  B. 

'I  have,'  said  I,  with  as  much 
patience  as  I  could  command. 

'  And  what  might  your  perfession 
be?'  continued  Mr.  Basper,  care- 
fully selecting  one  of  the  largest  fil- 
berts in  the  dish. 

'  I  am  a  conveyancing  barrister, 
sir,'  said  L 

'Hah,'  said  my  interrogator; 
'  that's  a  sort  of  lawyer,  ain't  it?' 

I  nodded. 

'And  a  precious  set  of  artful 
chaps  you  lawyers  are.' 

'  Sir !'  said  I,  rising. 

'Keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Dooberry; 
there's  no  offence  meant  I  wasn't 
speaking  of  you  in  partic'lar,  but  of 
the  profession  in  gen'ral.' 
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'  It  is  a  very  honourable  profes- 
sion, sir/  said  I.  'Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  against  it  ?' 

*  Well,  my  diief  objection  to  law- 
yers, Mr.  Dooberry,  is  that  they  aint 
no  use,'  said  the  ironmonger,  pour- 
ing himself  out  another  glass  of 
wine. 

'  Indeed,  sir  V  said  I.  '  It  is  lucky 
for  us  that  every  one  is  not  of  your 
opinion."' 

'  And  what's 'more,'  continued  Mr. 
Basper,  without  noticing  my  remark, 
'  wluit's  more  and  what's  wuss,  we 
have  to  pay  'em  for  doing  nothink.' 

'Eeally,  Mr.  Kasper,  I  must  beg 
that ' 

'  It's  a  f&cst,  and  no  mistake.  Six- 
and-eightpenoe  here,  and  six-and- 
eightpenco  there;  and  what's  done 
for  the  money  ?— that's  what  I  want 
to  know.  To  attending  you  in  con- 
ference on  BO  and  so,  thirteen  four ; 
writing  to  Messrs.  Thingummy  on 
such  a  matter,  five  bob;  carefully 
perusing  and  making  copy  of  the 
same,  three  six.  That's  the  style,  I 
tell  you;  I  know  'em  well.  And 
what's  the  good  of  it  all?  Why, 
you're  wuss  off  at  the  end  than  you 
was  at  the  beginning.' 

'  Your  experience  of  solicitors  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  unfortunate,'  I 
said ;  '  but,  in  the  first  place,  allow 
me  to  remark  that  I  sannotek soli- 
citor, and ' 

*  I  don*t  cara  If  s  all  the  same,' 
said  Mr.  Basper.  '  One's  as  bad  as 
another,  if  not  wuss.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  sir,  I'm  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  I  wouldn't  give  a  dump 
for  the  whole  profession—no,  not  a 
dump.' 

'  'Mr.  Basper/  said  I,  rising,  'I 
didn't  come  here  to  ask  you  for  a 
dump— whatever  you  may  mean  by 
that  expression — but  for  your  vote. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  refuse 
it?' 

'Mr.  Doobery,'  replied  the  iron- 
monger, 'you're a  lawyer,  and  that^s 
quite  enough  for  me.  You  may  be 
one  of  the  estimablest  young  men 
going;  but,  wearing  the  cloth  you 
do,  I  wouldn't  give  you  my  vote — 
no,  not  if  you  was  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himselfl' 

I  rushed  back  to  Sloper  in  despair, 
and  told  him  I  couldn't  endure  this 


sort  of  thing  much  longer.  I  felt 
that  my  time  was  being  wasted; 
that  I  had  been  bothering  my 
friends  to  no  purpose ;  for  how  could 
their  interest  possibly  avail  me  in 
such  quarters  as  these?  I  had  some 
notion  of  retiring  from  the  contest 
at  once,  but  was  dissuaded  &om 
doing  so  by  Sloper,  who  protested 
that  these  little  rebuffs  were  nothing 
when  you  were  used  to  them;  that 
many  of  the  Common  Council  who 
had  behaved  in  this  way  might  vote 
for  me  at  the  election ;  that  I  had 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
must  not  look  back ;  with  a  varied 
of  other  encouraging  remarks,  of 
which  I  saw  the  &llacy,  but  which 
I  found  difficult  to  answer.  Finally, 
Mr,  Sloper  produced  two  magni- 
ficent cards  of  invitation — one  bid- 
ding me  to  dine  with  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Kettle-menders  at  their 
hall,  that  day  week ;  and  the  other 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 
pany, a  few  days  later,  on  board  tiie 
*  Sarah  Jane,'  a  Thames  barge,  whidi 
was  to  be  towed  up  the  river  under 
the  charge  of  an  'Improvement 
Committee,'  in  a  festive  manner^  t.  f., 
with  a  sumptuous  d^jeiiner,  music 
and  dancing,  Ac:  &c. 

Mr.  Sloper  confided  to  me  that 
these  would  be  capital  opportunities 
for  me  to  make  the  acquaintance 
and  secure  the  interest  of  his  CSty 
friends.  Accordingly,  I  attended  on 
both  occasions.  At  the  dinner  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
to  several  distinguished  Eettie- 
menders,  a&a  candidate  for  the  civic 
appointment  to  which  I  have  already 
rerorred.  If  the  amount  of  wine 
which  I  was  invited  to  drink  with 
each  and  all  of  these  gaitlemen 
(many  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Common  Council)  could  be  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  their  good 
feeling  towards  me,  I  had  every 
reason  to  hope  for  their  support. 
After  the  banquet  was  removed, 
several  eloquent  speeches  were 
made,  in  which  certain  ftMsetiouK 
allusions  to  the  ancient  name  of  thu 
Guild  were  received  with  rapture. 
Thus  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  who  remarked 
that,  although  generally  diffident  as 
a  public  speaker,  he  could  never  ftel 
averse  to  ^pout  on  behalf  of  Vant 
Eettle-menders;  that  the  duty  of 
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OTery  member  of  that  respected 
body  was  to  keep  the  pot  boiling, 
and  that  as  kettles  neyer  boiled 
Tvithoat  singing,  he  oonld  not  but 
feel  giatefal  to  the  gifted  yocalists 
who  during  dessert  had  charmed 
the  present  company  ^nth  their 
mnsic  that  eyening,  &c.,  &c — Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  I  say,  in  nttering  these 
genial  sentiments,  was  yociferonsly 
cheered ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  being 
suddenly  called  on  to  retom  thanks 
OQ  behalf  of  the  legal  profession, 
fomid  myself  perpetrating  an  atro- 
dons  pun,  in  which  kettles  and  the 
Grate  Bar  of  England  (so  inade- 
quately represent^  by  a  junior 
member  like  myself)i  were  inge- 
niously assodatea,  to  the  infinite 
deh'ght  of  the  company. 

As  for  the  Thames  ezcnrsion,  it 
was  rendered  doubly  enjoyable  by 
the  presence  of  ladies  who,  if  they 
danced  more  yigoronsly  and  im- 
bibed more  champagne  on  board 
the  '  Sarah  Jane '  than  is  nsual  in 
aristocratic  circles,  were  neyerthe- 
iess  yery  charming  and  agreeable. 
Indeed  I  think  an  'Improyement 
Committee'  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible institutions  of  municipal  go- 
yemment— though  what  they  im- 
proye,  except  themselyes  and  the 
occasion  of  these  festiyities  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking,  I  haye 
yet  to  learn. 

These,  howeyer,  were  but  thecft^s 
/es<^— brief  interyals  of  pleasure — in 
a  long  and  weazy  period  of  bother 
and  anxiety.  I  felt  so  much  in- 
debted to  Sloper  for  the  kind  in- 
terest which  he  had  shown  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  thought  myself  bound 
to  go  on  with  my  canyass,  although 
I  was  conyinced  from  the  first  t^t 
I  had  not  a  chance  of  success.  Day 
by  day  I  loaded  my  pockets  wii£ 
cards  to  leaye  on  butchers,  bakers, 
and,  to  complete  the  old  triplet,  for 
aught  I  know,  on  candlestick- 
makers  too.  Day  by  day  I  endured 
the  same  impertinences,  until  really 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  to  find  a  Com- 
mon Coundlman  polite,  was  to  find 
a  yery  uncommon  Coundlman  in- 
deed. As  for  the  Deppities  (as  they 
insisted  on  calling  themselyes),  they 
were  rather  worse  than  the  rest  I 
am  writing  of  eyents,  you  see,  which 
happened   many  years  ago,  since 


which  time  most  oonununities  haye 
undergone  a  change.  We  haye  less 
fagging  in  our  public  schools;  we 
haye  no  bribery  at 'parliamentary 
elections;  and  the  custom  of  bully- 
ing young  ensigns  in  the  army  has 
been  yoted  snobbish.  I  make  no 
doubt  that,  with  this  adyanced  state 
of  things,  the  Ciyic  Corporation  of 
London  has  also  learned  better 
manners,  and  that  when  a  gentle- 
man presents  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  City  appointment,  they  treat 
him  with  respect,  or  at  least  with 
ciyility.  For  nothing  is  more  ofTen- 
siye  than  that  sort  of  ill-breedmg 
which  presents  itself  'drest  in  a 
little  brief  authority/  be  it  muni- 
cipal or  otherwise. 

Well,  I  laboured  on,  threading  my 
way  through  the  perplexing  laby- 
rinths of  Cripplegate  Witbon  and 
Without,  exploring  the  remote 
r^ons  of  Fortsoken,  scouring  [the 
busy  thoroughfiores  of  Candlewick 
and  Castle  Baynard,  trayersing  sys- 
tematically file  ^reat  ward  of 
Farringdon,  or  diying  down  at  hap- 
hazard on  the  coal  wharyes  of 
Queenhithe,  now  descending  into 
some  basement  office  in  Langboum, 
now  mounting  up  the  fiights  <tf 
stairs  into  the  attic  chambers  of 
Dowgate,  ferreting  out  queer  old 
counting-houses  by  the  riyer-side, 
and  dropping  cards  into  mysterious 
letter-boxes  which  seemed  neyer 
destined  to  be  emptied.  8ueh  was 
my  occupation  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night, during  which  time  I  seemed 
to  go  oyer  about  ten  miles  of  ground 
eyery  day.  Wheneyer  I  caught  a 
Common  Coundlman  I  asked  him  | 
for  his  yote  (which  he  usually 
declined  to  promise).  Wheneyer  I 
didn't  find  nim  at  home,  I  left  a 
card.  At  last  they  were  all  dis- 
tributed, and  the  day  of  electi(m 
drew  near. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment,  when 
one  fine  May  morning  I  found  my- 
self in  Guildhall,  awaiting  my  &te 
in  the  presence  of  l£e  Bight 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  an<l 
the  august  Corporation  of  fhin 
ancient  city.  The  statue  of  George 
III.  in  tight  pantaloons  confix)nted 
me  at  one  end  of  the  room ;  behind 
me  was  a  picture  of  the  Siege  of 
Gibraltar  in  1781,  with  Lord  Heath- 
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field  caperuig  cm  horoeback  in  the 
faregromd;  on  the  left  was  repie- 
flentod  the  atrocious  murder  of 
Da^id  Bizzio,  which  the  Princess 
Charlotte  calinly  contemplated  from 
lier  fcame,  oyer  the  way.  These 
works  of  art,  in  addition  to  the 
portraits  of  Lord  Denman,  and 
Aldemum  BoydeU  in  a  &t  white 
waistcoat,  inspired  me  with  an  awe 
which  I  can  neyer  forget 

The  ordinary  bnsmess  of  the  day 
had  first  to  be  transacted,  alter 
which,  about  two  P.M.,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  hnbbnb,  and  I  heard 
a  whisper  of  'election'  running 
round  tne  room.  I  at  once  detected 
my  riyal  candidates  by  the  nervous 
manner  in  which  they  were  pulling 
out  their  watches  erery  other 
minute,  rubbing  their  hands  together 
cQUYulsiyely,  and  wiping  their  fore- 
heads. 

Perhaps  I  distinguished  myself 
by  similar  symptoms.  Perhaps  I 
looked  hot  and  flustered.  Perhaps 
I  showed  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
decision as  to  whether  the  lowest 
button  of  my  waistcoat  should  or 
should  not  be  buttoned.  Jack  Easel, 
who  was  present,  says  I  did;  but 
these  are  dBtails  concerning  which  I 
cannot  tax  my  memory.  All  I  know 
is,  that  at  last  an  imposing-looking 
gentleman  who  sat  immediately 
under  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  whose 
costume  seemed  to  convey  the 
notion  that  he  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  state  coachman  and 
pensh  beadle,  rapped  loudly  on  the 
table  with  a  wooden  hammer,  and 
forthwith  up  jumped  one  of  my 
professional  brethren  from  the  oppo- 
site benches^  and  formally  opened 
the  proceedmgs  by  declaring  the 
office  of  Assistant  Yice-Compter  and 
High-Jinksman  vacant,  and  reading 
out  the  name  of  each  candidate. 

Then  we  all  had  to  appear  like 


culprits  at  the  bar  of  the  hall,aiid 
present  our  several  petitions,  'hnm- 
bly  shewing  that,  &o.  &cJ 

This  ceremony  ended,  the  log^ 
gentieman  again  arose,  and  in- 
nounced  that  the  office  ci  AanlgtiDt 
Yice-Compter  and  High-Jinknuuk 
being  vacant,  three  gentiemon  bad 

S resented  themselves  as  candidatmin 
ue  and  proper  form,  viz. :— Jooah 
Wentworth  Gibbs,  derk,  ol  Na  5, 
Upper  Craven  Street,  Todbniy 
Square;  William  Henry  HunteTi 
solicitor,  of  98,  Adelphi  Tetraee, 
Strand;  and  Bichard  Dewbeny, 
barrister-at-law,  of  DumUebon 
Buildings,  Temple.  After  some 
further  formalities  he  went  on  to 
request  that  those  members  of  the 
Cori)oration  present  who  were  of 
opinion  that  Josiah  Wentworth 
Gibbs  was  a  fit  and  proper  patsm 
to  fill  the  office  aforesaid,  would  be 
pleased  to  signify  their  assent  in  the 
usual  manner. 

'  Now  for  it,  old  boy,'  whispered 
Jack;  and  up  went  about  a  bundled 
hands.  The  same  formula  irw 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Ikb:.  HuntVi 
with  a  similar  result 

Then  came  the  awful  wards, 
'Those  who  are  for  Bichaid^Bew- 
berry.' 

•  HuUo,'  said  Jack,  *  how's  this?' 

We  counted  thirteen  hands  in 
all.  Of  these,  five  were  raised  hy 
Aldermen,  and  my  good  firieod 
Sloper  had  held  up  tux>  on  his  own 
account 

'By  Jove,  just  a  baker's  dozen!' 
cried  Jack.  'Never  mind;  betier 
luck  next  time.  And  now  if s  all 
over,  don't  you  think  we'd  better 
go  out  and  get  some  beer  ?* 

'By  all  means,'  said  I;  and  out 
we  went 

It  was  a  bitter  draught—bnt 
wondrously  le&eshing. 

DiOK  Dewbibbi. 
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CAPTAIN  BOB'S  (HJL  210th,  Thb  iMPsoumous  Biaiuwi) 
FABEWBLL  TO  HIS  8W0BD. 

TOMSINSI  band  me  down  the  sabie 
I  haye  worn  this  masxj  a  year, 
Beyezently  unhook  the  Bwivels, 
Beltless  place  the  weapon  here. 

Oh  I  Excalibiu>— my  trusty, 

ProYod  in  many  another  clime. 
Steel  thyself  for  heavy  tidings. 

Steel  thee  for  my  heavier  rhyme. 

Though  as  yet  no  rust  corroeiye 

Mar  thy  temper  or  thy  shine ; 
Though  as  yet  no  dye  Columbian 

Tint  these  russet  locks  of  mine; 

Though  no  martial  Cresswell  Cresswell 

Bule  divorce  betwixt  us  twain — 
Never  more  in  camp  or  quarters 

Shall  we  company  again. 

Never  more  the  mom  of  battle 

Shall  take  back  its  youngest  beam. 
From  the  ardour  of  my  war-glance. 

From  the  hunger  of  thy  gleam. 

Never  more,  in  doughty  conflict. 

Trenchant  we,  with  cut  and  thrust 
Shall  example  make  of  foemen — 

Shall  incarnadine  the  dust 

With  the  blood  of  Buss  or  Maori, 

Blood  of  Persia  or  Japan, 
Never  more  from  heaps  of  Bandies, 

Spring  on  John,  the  Chinaman. 

Not  for  us,  in  cosy  quarters. 

Clanking  down  the  sea  parade]  ^ 
Copious  draughts  of  admiration 

From  the  sex  of  every  grade ;   < 

Not  for  us  these  broken  accents—  * 

'Lor/  Jemima!'  *  Marianne!' 
'.Here  he  is!'  'Be  quiet !'  '  What  whiskers !' 

'  Gracious !'  *  Oh  /—you  naughty  man !' 

Gone,  too,  days  of  mufti  freedom. 

And  my  only  comfort  springs  . 
From  the  'loved  and  lost'  idea 

Which  the  Poet  Laureate  sings ; 


]S0  Captain  Bob's  Farewell  to  his  Svoord. 

When  I  stalked  the  wily  red  deer 
On  the  Grampians,  never  dry — 

Potted  seals  near  Ck>rryTiechan, 
Tigers  in  the  dusk  Terai ; 

Mcx)se  in  deep  Canadian  forest,        '   • 
Cockatoos  in  far  Eangoon, 

'  Cat  them  down '  at  grassy  Melton, 
'  Showed  the  way '  at  Deyrah  Boon ; 

Quested  in  the  Moorish  desert 
Bristling  boar  and  wilding  sow, 

Hobb'd  and  nobb'd  with  scowling  Arabs, 
Milked  the  Ishmaelitish  cow — 


In  the  Vale  of  Sweetest  Waters, 
Lounging^  Franklike,  up  and  down. 

Sought  the  Odalisque's  soft  glances, 
Beckless  of  the  Paynim's  frown ;  j 

Rode  the  drunk  and  darkling  Paaha, 
Caught  near  St.  Sophia's  tower. 

Bight  across,  though  fierce  and  jibbing. 
To  the  quarter  of  the  Giaour. 

Fenced  at  Tattenham's  sharp  comer 
With  the  chaff  of  shrill  Cockaigne, 

Played  the  nephew  to  Aunt  Sally, 
Played  the  man  with  Todd's  champagne. 

Played  the  devil  for  a  season 

With  the  bank  near  Baden's  spring- 
When  I  pipped  that  duffer  Brittles 

Underneath  the  liver  wing. 

And  perhaps  the  flaccid  Begum 

Of  Belattee-pawnee-pore 
Might  supply  a  stirring  passage 

In  these  memories  of  yore; 

How  my  haughty  Norman  '  sang  pur  * 
Scorned  to  share  barbaric  state 

With  the  bang  and  betel  languor 
Of  a  copper-coloured  mate. 

But  away  these  thoughts !    Old  comrade, 
Askest  thou,  'Must  this  be  so? 

'All  this  terrible  bouleversement? 
Is  it "  kismet "  ?— Must  I  go  ?' 


Captain  Bch's  Farewell  to  his  Sword. 

*  Must  I  go  T'    Yea,  on  the  morrow, 
Crawley  Shrieker — odious  snob ! — 

Shall  exult  in  reading,  '  Shrieker 
To  be  Captain  vice  Bob !' 

(Eight  and  twenty  hundred  sovereigns 
Did  the  sordid  wretch  propose 

As  the  price  of  my  position, 
But  the  duns  said, '  Capting,  close/) 
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*  Kode  the  drank  and  darkling  Paslio. 
Caught  near  St.  Sophia's  tower—' 

Is  it  kismet?    Is  it  kismet 

That  an  economic  law 
Calls  for  some  remote  proportion 

'Twizt  the  credit  and  the  '  draw  ?' 
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Jb  it  kismet  that  the  stipend 
Which  the  British  captain  wins, 

Jnst  can  find  him  in  potatoes 
(Not,  of  course,  including  skins)  ? 

That  the  firm  of  Bell  and  Bennie 
Book  the  liquor  that  one  sips  ? 

That  the  primest  weed  of  Hudson 
Turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips? 

That  the  tiny  bit  of  paper 
Seedlike,  sown  in  Chanc'ry  Lane, 

Shall  spring  up,  a  baleful  upas. 
When  this  moon  begins  to  wane? 

Shade  of  Adam  Smith!  the  Budget 
Hoodwinks  us  from  year  to  year. 

Humbling  rags  and  bones  and  paper. 
Sniffing  at  the  poor  man's  beer; 

Cheats  us  with  that  dreamy  surplus 
I,  for  one,  can  nerer  find. 

Kicking  up,  with  noisy  jargon. 
Learned  dust  to  make  us  blind. 

Giye  me  some  great  sweeping  measure, 
Gladstone,  thou  art  many-phrased— 

Gall  it  'Everything-for-Nothing— 
And-all-ancient-soores-erased.' 

Let  us  borrow  from  our  brothers 
Of  the  whittle  and  the  knife. 

That  grand  thought,  '  Bepudiation,' 
And  adapt  to  private  lifia— 

Bum  the  books  of  cheap  Emmanuel, 
Let  my  oompt  with  Cox  be  burned. 
Oh  I  pervert  Poole's  awfiil  figurefih- 
Oh!  let  Isroers  heart  be  turned— 

Let  my  *  kite  *  that  pines  imprisoned 
Li  the  usurer's  vile  den. 

Soar  away  to  purest  ether. 
Never  to  be  caught  again; 

Take  away  that  horrid  vision 
Seen  by  day  and  felt  by  m'ght. 

Eagle-nosed,  against  the  railings— 
Moses  Nibbs— 'Out,  damn^  sight!' 
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Be  thyself:  do  Bomething,  Gladstone, 

Give  me  straw  to  make  my  biioks. 
Or— (ha!  not  a  bad  idea)—! 

Let  the  nation  pay  my  tics! 

How  shall  I  bestow  thee,  Tnlwar? 

Shall  I,  by  this  blinding  tear 
Pwarf  thee  from  the  soldier's  weapon 

To  the  toy  of  Yolnnteer  ? 

Prancing  on  a  venal  haokn^, 

Porchased  with  the  grocer's  gains. 
Wave  thee  in  the  mimic  warfiure 

Of  the  Wimbledonian  plains  ? 


Or  shall  owl-eyed  Tomkins  take  thee, 

like  Sir  Bedivere  of  yore. 
To  the  Serpentine's  still  river. 

There  npon  the  moonlit  shore 

Thrice,  aronnd  his  shaggy  forehead 
Whirl  thee,  naked  of  thy  sheath. 

Then  bestow  thee  (m  the  waters. 
And  the  awfol  things  beneath — 

Whiles  that  I,  a  hansom  chartered 

At  the  solemn  midnight  honr, 
Take  my  way  to  grey  Westminster, 

There,  beneath  the  reverend  tower. 

Change  my  clothes,  and  leave  them  bundled 

On  the  bridge's  buttress  near  ;< 
Then  to  Folkestone,  by  the  railway. 

And  to  cahn  Boulogne-sur-Mer? 

Yes,  I  will— by  Jove!  Pll  do  it. 

There,  perdu,  111  lie  content 
Till  Aunt  Muff  departe  and  leaves  mo 

Something  snug  at  five  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  river  dragsmen 

Shall  with  zeal  and  vigour  try 
To  discover  the  location 

Where  my  guilty  remnante  lie. 

Meanwhile  all  the  ciiy  bawkers 

Shall  in  accente  hoarse  relate 
*  'Ow  as  debt  have  been  'is  rowing, 

'  Sew-i-c€ide  'is  hoffle  &to.' 
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And  the  loess  shall  point  a  moral. 
Whereat  kindly  souls  shall  sob ; 

And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  the 
Tragic  end  of  Captain  Bob  I 
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A  NEW  PHASE  OP  THE  OLD  STOKT. 


\\f^  bare  it  on  such  high  an- 
ff  fhoritj  ihat  '  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  snn/  that  unless  the 
sabjeet  ma  one  on  which  I  had 
thought  a  great  deal,  I  shonld  hesi- 
tate to  own  my  conyiction  that  the 
you  yn.— HO.  xll 


gayiDg— if  not  utterly  unfounded — 
is  only  to  be  interpreted  in  the  most 
general  way.  Indeed,  it  has  be^ 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  me  in 
my  yery  seyere  trial,  to  think  that 
my  own  case  is  probably  quite 
a  c 
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witihout  a  precedent ;  and  thongh  it 
"was  at  first  ap  additional  thorn  that 
none,  eyen  of  my  most  sympathizing 
friends,  ever  listened  to  my  story 
without  smiling,  yet  now  I  can 
watch  their  polite  attempt  to  keep 
their  features  straight  with  a  grim 
satis&ction,  for  I  read  in  every 
curve  of  the  mouth  an  additional 
evidence  that  I  have  not  grieved  as 
men  grieve  commonly,  and  that  my 
love,  like  others  in  never  ronning 
smooth,  has  at  least  chosen  a  new 
country,  and  led  me  along  a  rough 
road,  which  no  one,  pemaps,  has 
ever  explored  hefore  me. 

My  grandfather  was  an  old- 
fashioDea  country  squire,  whose 
first  wife  had  died  at  the  birth  of 
their  second  child— my  mother.  In 
his  old  age  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  many  a  second  time;  and  my 
cousin — of  whom  I  knew  little  more 
than  that  he  had  been  put  into  the 
Gufflxls  as  heir  to  the  property,  and 
used  to  snub  me  whoi  wa  mot  as 
boys— took  upon  IdxuMlf  to  express 
so  decided  an  opinioii  on  the  whole 
affaiT,  that  haidly  •  year  afterwards 
a  formal  letter  whxai  I  reoerred  in 
India,  annovodiig  my  gnndftther's 
deaA,  wvnt  on  to  aay  uat,  in  virtoe 
of  a  will  made  immediately  after  an 
interfiew  with  fafa  elder  grandeon, 
I  was  the  owner  of  Snxneaux  Hall, 
azid  all  hii  property;  snbyeet  only 
to  a  fyw  trifling  dednctiona,  in- 
clndiag  a  legacy  of  ioo2.  lor  my 
cofUBO,  and  a  jointure  of  5002.  a 
year  to  hifl  young  widow  of  twenfy- 
twa  When  the  news  reached  me  I 
was  at  one  of  the  best  pig-sticking 
stationfl  in  Bengal;  and  as  there 
was  no  immediate  necessity  for  my 
retozn,  I  determined  not  to  hurry, 
but  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the 
change  in  my  fortunes.  The  tiger- 
Bkhi  on  whidb  my  feet  are  resting 
as  I  write,  and  the  stuffed  birds 
which  stand  on  the  top  of  the  book* 
case  opposite  me,  are  some  of  the 
trophies  which  remind  me  of  the 
many  pleasant  days  I  spent  in  the 
next  few  months.  I  did  not  leave 
India  for  more  than  six  months  after 
I  had  received  the  news  of  the  old 
squire's  death,  when  I  joined  a 
friend  from  England  on  a  hunting 
expedition  to  the  Carpathians, 
which  proved  a  fedlure ;  for  we  saw 


nothing  larger  than  a  stray  deer, 
and  were  more  than  once  nearty 
starved.    I  left  him  as  soon  as  we 
got  into  inhabited  regions   again, 
and  affcer  a  very  leisiuely  journey 
through  Greece  and  Italy,  stopping 
a  week  at  one  place  and  a  month  at 
another,  found  myself  sitting  one 
fine  evening  in  October,  1858,  in  an 
easy  chair  on  the  balcony  at  the 
Hdtel  Biron,  Yille  Neuve,  looking 
out  on  the  still  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.    I  had  had  knocking  about 
enough  of  late.    Five  days  in  the 
Carpathians,  with   nothing   but  a 
measly  pig  for  the  whole  party  to 
eat,  had  been  a  sickener;  and  be- 
neath  the  soft  influences  of   the 
setting  sun,  and  gentle  breeze  from 
the  lake,  I  was  getting  very  senti- 
mental, and  found  myself  painting 
charming  pictures  of  peaceftil  do- 
mestic evenings  in  the  old  drawing- 
room  at  Sumeaux,  with  a  graceful 
wife  on  the  opposite  mde  of  the  fire, 
and  model  babies  upstairs,  and  my 
old  school  friend  with  the  xx)or  girl 
he  had  been  hopeless^  engaged  to 
for  the  last  six  years  in  &e  snug 
lectoxy  at  the  bottom  of  the  park. 
There  aiy,  if  what  doetorg  teQ  uais 
troe,  eertahi  eouditiuns  d  iSbB  hody 
which  render  a  penon  moiB  than 
usoaHy  liable  to  catch  any  iafeetians 
disorder  which  may  be  flying  ahoot; 
and  no  (me  can  xeasonably  dosht 
that  there  are  seaaona  in  every  mma^B 
life  nhmi  he  is  erm.  nK»e  help- 
lessly  predisposed  to  fldl  in  Io^q  on 
the  slightest  pnyfoeataoB.  AsemBral 
benevoknoo,  and  luiwuuWI  appre- 
ciation of  the  beantieB  of  natare, 
are  probably  two  of  the   earliest 
(symptoms  of  the  state,  and  I  can 
now  see  tiiat  my  perfect  enioymeot 
as  I  watehed  the  changhig  colovrs  on 
the  moontains,  as  the  son  set  tiiat 
evening,  and  the  manal  MuJely  I 
felt  for  the  happiness  and  welfifere  of 
tiie  world  at  large,  would,  had  I 
been  wise,  have   been  enough  to 
warn  me  that  my  frame  of  mind 
was  very  dangerous.     I  remember 
everything  that  night  now,  as  if  it 
was  only  yesterday ;  the  very  order 
in  which  the  stars  came  out,  as  tiie 
darkness  closed  in.     The  blazing 
comet  curving  almost  from  the  Alps 
on  the  left,  to  the  distant  moun- 
tains on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
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and  the  perfect  leflectioiis  in  the 
stUl  black  water  below.  If  I  shut 
my  eyes,  I  can  still  see  it  all  just  as 
it  was.  I  got  up  and  wandered 
down  to  the  pier,  and  as  I  leant 
o^er  ttie  ndliDg,  the  third  symptom, 
a  longing  melancholy,  began  to 
creep  over  mei  It  was  a  heavenly 
m'ght  PMsently  the  quiet  reflection 
of  the  comet  Ixoke  np,  and  spread 
iato  two  broad  dancing  lines  of 
light,  ila  the  red  and  green  lamp 
of  a  steamer  came  in  sight,  and 
soon  the  yessel  splashing  up,  woke 
me  fton  my  refferie. 

There  were  not  many  paflsengers 
so  late  in  the  seascm.  Three  toansts 
in  dirty  coats  with  the  regulation 
knapsacks  and  alpenstocks,  a  dozen 
working  men  carrying  their  own 
atEDOspoere  of  garlic  with  i^iem,  a 
few  poor  women,  and  a  sprightly 
French  maid,  in  bustling  anxiety 
f»r  a  pile  of  boxes,  and  last,  her 
slight  yoong  English  mistress, 
dreined  in  Mack.  One  might  as  well 
try  to  paint  the  scent  of  a  Tiolet 
as  to  cony^  in  w(»ds  any  notion  of 
the  ohanns  of  the  sweet  U/oe  I 
gassed  into,  as  she  stepped  out  ci 
the  boat.  Gomet,  lake,  mountains, 
all  were  forgotten  in  an  instant  in 
tiie'preBenoe  of  her  higher  beauty; 
and  I  slept  that  night-4f  sleep  it 
were—witn  the  'thank  you'  which 
rewarded  me  as  I  stooped  to  pck 
up  her  shawl  still  sounding  in  my 
ears,  and  every  nerve  fluttering 
firom  the  contact  with  her  small 
hand. 

It  would  be  sacrilegious  to  tell  all 
the  incidents  of  the  next  few  days. 
We  met  and  talked  at  the  table 
d'hote.  She  was  going  to  Old  ChO* 
Ion;  I  had  been  there  twice,  but 
could  not  leave  without  another 
visit  She  was  curious  to  explore 
the  salt-mines  at  Bex;  but  could 
not  go  akme.  Acquaintances  formed 
under  such  circumstances  soon 
ripen  into  friendships;  and  friend- 
ships easily  grow  mto  something 
more.  She  was  a  young  widow 
(Mrs.  Smith  was  her  name) :  that 
was  all  I  knew,  or  cared  to  know; 
but  long  before  I  lefb  the  dear 
hotel,  there  was  no  concealing  it,  I 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love. 
But  what  of  [that?  I  was  twenty- 
fiye  (a  year  at  least  older  than  she). 


the  owner  of  a  fine  estate;  and 
with  all  my  diffidence  felt  sure  that 
my  presence  and  attentims  were  not 
unpleasant  to  her. 

Never  was  lover  more  happy  than 
I,  as  I  said '  Good  bye  I'  and  started 
off  to  meet  a  friend  on  business  in 
Paris,  with  a  warm  invitation  to 

call  on  herintheBue ,  where 

she  hoped  to  arrive  very  soon  after 
me,  on  her  way  homa 

•  *  *  * 

Madame  was  fiitigued  with  the 
journey,  and  was  lyhig  down,  I 
learned  ih>m  Suzette  when  the 
tedious  days  were  over,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  me  to  know  my 
fate.  The  absence  had  decided  me, 
and  my  mind  was  quite  made  up, 
that  life  wiHiout  her  vrould  be 
worthless. 

'Would  mcnsiear  sit  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  madame  should  know 
who  had  called,'  said  the  little 
woman,  as  she  frisked  out  of  the 
room,  with  an  ardi  look  over  her 
shoulder,  which  made  me  feel  hot. 

The  door  opened,  and  she  came 
softly  in.  I  jumped  up  and  kicked 
my  bat  over,  blushed,  and  felt  my 
hand  get  hot  and  damp  as  I  held  it 
out  ' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  very  good  of 
you  to  call.  I  thought  you  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  gone  to 
England,  or  forgotten  all  about  us. 
Sit  down  here,  and  let  me  tell  you 
all  about  those  horrid  railway 
people.' 

I  sympathised  with  her,  and 
wished  I  nad  been  there,  of  course, 
as  I  listened  to  the  story  of  a  trunk 
which  was  nearly  being  put  on  to 
the  wrong  train;  and  as  the  con- 
yersation  flagged,  felt  my  forehead 
getting  hotter  still  (Ptim  was  so 
close !).  I  think  she  guessed  why  I 
twiddled  my  hat  and  broshed  it  the 
wrong  way ;  for  she  looked  shy  too, 
but  more  beautiful  than  ever.  It 
was  getting  painful :  I  twiddled  my 
hat  harder  than  ever.  I  dont  b^ 
lieve  I  should  ever  have  spoken 
another  word,  but  she  recovered 
her  presence  of  mind  first,  and 
began  again. 

'Oh!  you  must  let  me  show  you 
my  photographs :  they  are  so  lovely ; 
I  got  Ihem  in  Geneva.  Here  is  the 
dear  old  Dent  de  MidL    There  is 
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one  aomeiwheie  of  the  fdimy  dd 
(XHiTent  we  went  together  to  see  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bbone,  on  yonr 
last  day.  You  ramember  my  slip- 
nme  as  we  were  elambering  np  on 
tothe  marble  rook  behind  the  gar- 
den, to  peep  at  the  nuns?  Yon  don't 
know  how  Dad  my  ankle  was  after* 
wards.  I  did  not  get  out  at  all  the 
day  yon  went,  and  oonld  not  even 
come  down  to  dinner.  It  is  so 
horrid  and  lonely  being  laid  np  in 
an  inn,  with  no  one  to  care  for  you. 
I  did  get  so  low-spirited.  I  did  not 
know  a  bit  how  lame  I  was,  till  I 
tried  to  go  up  stairs  again  alter  you 
had  gone.' 

I  turned  over  the  photographs, 
and  stared  blindly  at  them  wrong 
way  upwards,  as  she  paused.  It 
must  oome  sooner  or  later,  I 
thought  She  dropped  her  ^es, 
and  looked  frightened,  as  I  got  up, 
and  blurted  out,  'Perhaps  we  may 
never  see  one  another  again.' 

Her  breath  came  quickly,  and  she 
looked  up  timidly,  and  oniled.  I 
was  reckless  now,  and  ran  on. 

'  I  cant  go  to  Ei^land  without 
telling  you  what  I— I-— I  *  ♦  ♦ 
No,  no  I  don't  say  anything  yet 
I  never  told  you— I  could  not  all 
that  happy  time— that  I  am  on  my 
way  home  to  take  possession  ot 
my  place  in  Shropshire.   I  want — 

I  could  not  say  another  word:  all 
my  courage  was  gone,  and  I  stood 
there  more  sheepish  than  ever.  She 
had  come  to  the  rescue  again,  and, 
looking  up  at  me  with  her  big  eyes, 
said — 

'You  oome  from  Shropshire? 
How  eactraordinary  that  I  should 
never  have  Ibund  that  out  before! 
I'm  Shropshire  too.  I  wonder 
whether  you  are  anywhere  near  my 
dear  old  home,  Sumeaux?' 


'Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  what  is  the 
matter?— Are  you  ill?— Shall  I 


ring?    Oh,  do  speak!    Dont  look 

sol— for  my  sake.    Oh!' 

•  *  *  * 

What  «Hu  the  matter?  Only  my 
ohest  had  been  bulsed  in,  and  driven 
up  into  my  mouth— that  was  ail 
What  was  the  matter? 

Her  dear  old  home  Snmeanz! 
Good  heavens!  Yes,  my  mother's 
name  —  my  grand&thers  —  wm 
Smith! 

Her  dear  old  home  Suxneanx! 
Thai  my  angel  was  the  old  man's 
baby  wife  I  had  heard  so  much  of! 

Her  dear  old  home  Sumeanz! 
Good  heavens!  And  a  man  may 
nofmarry  his  grandmdher! 

We  were  both  cahner  soon,  and  I 
said,  'Let  me  kiss  you,  grand- 
mamma.' 

I  doubt  whether  grandmother  was 
ever  more  touched  at  a  grandacm'to 
affection  than  she  was  as  I  threw 
my  arms  round  her;  and  (most  it 
betold?)oriedUkeabal7.  It  was 
not  manly,  I  dare  sa^;  but  no  one 
saw  it  but  she  and  Sussette,  who 
came  in  without  knocking,  aiid  was 
going  to  throw  a  jug  of  water  over 
us ;  but  I  saw  her  in  time. 

My  old  tried  friend  has  the  rec- 
tory at  the  bottom  of  the  park,andl 
go  there  every  day;  for  it  does  me 
good  to  see  his  ro^  wife;,  and  romp 
with  his  little  girL 

There  is  no  nursery  at  Sumflanz. 

I  am  a  depuly-heutenan^  and 
man  of  note  in  the  coun^ ;  but  the 
chaur  opposite  mine  in  ilie  old 
drawing-room  is  never  used  except 
when  grandmamma  is  with  me. 

She  often  comes;  but  we  nevor 
speak  of  the  happy  days  in  Swits- 
erland,  and  neither  of  us  has  been 
there  since. 

[P.S.  Since  writing  this,  fpwnd- 
manuna  has  come  down  wnh  ^her 
younger  sister.  She  is  very  agree- 
able: and,  barring  the  weed8»  re- 
minds me  much  of  what  G.  M«  was 
when  we  first  met] 
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TT7E  slept  ifae  night  before  at 
TV  Qaettohoo.  Now  just  as  the 
name  of  Qaettehon  is  not  French^ 
80  neither  is  the  place:  indeed,  bat 
for  the  telegraph  posts  and  wires, 
which  were  there,  as  they  were 
along  onr  whole  route,  and  for  a 
dolli  big  mairie,  it  might  be 
plairted  ahnost  anywhere  along  the 
cottBt  lh>m  Hfraoombe  west  and 
lonnd  east  again  to  Penzance,  with- 
oat  exciting  any  remark.  An  iron- 
grey  Tillage :  almost  on  the  loTel, 
too;  jQst  where  the  hills  sink  to 
tiiat  loi^  spit  of  land  which  mns 
oat  to  La  Hogoe.  No  shops  with 
big  letters,  no  ca£§,  no  sign  of 
French  life;  quite  Iflce  a  Cornish 
Tillage,  bat  with  this  great  differ- 
ence: in  Qoettehoa  there  are  no 
tomble-down  houses,  no  wretched 
cabins,  like  we  haTO  seen  for  many 
a  weai^  mile  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  what  Eingsley  calls  '  that  long 
nuuiHB^,  Combe-Martin.'  There 
were  no  roofless  walls,  no  sign  of 
decay;  and  we  suppose,  if  the  po- 
pulation hereabouts  decreases  (as  it 
is  said  to  do),  the  houses  are  pulled 
down  and  their  foundations  razed 
as  soon  aa  they  become  Toid.  All 
hero  is  neat  and  new-looking,  the 
dark  stone  picked  out  with  whitest 
mortar,  and  OTcry  gable  finished 
off  witii  some  queer-looking  bird, 
shaped,  I  think,  of  pottery,  cer- 
tainly not  of  granite.  We  had  got 
to  Qoettehou  from  Bayeuz.  ATcry 
coasiibrtable  way  of  doing  a  '  walk- 
ing tour'  in  a  country  where,  as 
in  Normandy,  the  distances  are 
greats  is  to  hire  a  '  tilbury'  (gig, 
with  wide  seat  holding  three,  with- 
ont  crinoline).  I  can  recommend 
any  futoie  traTcUer  to  do  as  we 
did:  go  to  Massieu,  at  the  Hdtel  du 
Nord,  just  up  aboTe  St  Patrick's 
Church,  at  Bayeuz.  He,  most 
kindly  of  horse-dealers,  will,  for 
seTen  francs  a  day,  entrust  you 
with  a  handsome  tilbury,  and  a 
huge  horse  bound  to  go  any  dis- 
tance if  you  giTO  him  time  and  food 
enough.  I  was  quite  touched  by 
tiie  confidence  wherewith,  no  in- 
qoiries  made,  Massieu  trusted  us 
with  his  property.  Our  baggage  at 
the  £toile  du  Nord  was  singnmrly 


scanty,  CTen  if  he  had  gone  to  look; 
ourselTcs,  traTel-stained  to  a  degree 
which  would  certainly  haTS  excited 
the  suspicions  of  most  English  inn- 
keepers; and  we  wished  him '  Good- 
bye' with  the  Tague  words,  'We 
may  be  away  a  week,  or  we  may  be 
back  in  three  days.'  What  was 
there  to  hinder  ourdriTing  to  the 
other  end  of  Brittany,  leaTing  the 
tQbury  on  some  '  lande,'  and  sell- 
ing the  horse,  or  even  going  direct 
to  Paris,  and  passing  it  off  as  our 
own  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne? 
Massieu  was  apparently  quite  easy 
in  mind:  he  had  unlimited  confi- 
dence either  in  us--or  in  the  police. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  you  all 
along  our  route:  it  was  Texy 
pret^,  Tery  English,  as  &r  as  trees 
and  hedges  and  grass-land  could 
make  it  Caientan  was  an  excep- 
tion: there  was  quite  a  foreign 
look  about  its  stately  houses  with 
their  stone-groined  oonidors.  The 
church  is  Tery  fine;  one  Tery  Eng- 
lish  feature  about  it  is  the  note, 
'  This  church  was  whitewashed  in 
1823.'  From  Montebourg  to  Quett&- 
hou  the  road  gets  wilder;  part  of 
the  way  leads  OTer  the  watershed 
of  Cotentin:  at  one  point  the  wide 
Tiew  south  and  east,  OTcr  a  IctoI 
richly  wooded,  across  the  bay,  and 
on  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Beesin,  and 
then  round  to  north-east,  wildi  St 
Vaast  and  La  Hogue  and  the  St. 
Maroon  isles,  seemed  to  us  the 
finest  thing  we  had  seen  in  France. 
Here  and  there  a  little  church  with 
low  '  saddle-back  tower,'  and  often 
an  old  stone  cross,  such  as  you  see 
in  Cornwall  or  Oxfordshire,  but 
which  I  ncTer  saw  elsewhere  in 
France.  In  CTery  hamlet  we  came 
upon  a  niche  with  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  often  most  plainly  decorated : 
one  had  a  pint  black  bottle  full  of 
flowers  placed  on  each  side  of  it 
At  last  we  came  to  Quettohou,  and 
were  soon  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  inn,  eating  with  good  appetite 
our  soup,  fowl,  omelette,  &c  Our 
bedrooms  had  no  bells  :  a  stout 
stick  at  the  bed's  foot  supplied  the 
deficiency.  I  ran  my  foot  against 
mine  in  the  dark,  and  remained  a 
long  time  awake  speculating  as  to 
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the  use  of  the  infitmment :  the 
towel  was  thin,  tiie  basm  like  a 
Boup-plate,  the  quilt  an  '  Eidedron ' 
— like  a  little  feather-bed  a-top  of 
yon;  but  what  coold  be  expected 
at  Qnettehon?  In  the  early  morn- 
ing we  walked  to  Fort  La  Hogae, 
dtnated  at  the  top  (tf  the  tongoe 
of  lai^  ranning  out  into  the  boy. 
It  seems  very  stnmg,  in  the  old 
style,  mostly  aboye  gronnd:  we 
walked  qnietiy  in,  nnchallenged, 
over  the  drawbridge,  talked  a  little 
with  the  sentry  about  the  weather, 
and  ran  aboat  among  the  grassy 
rocks  and  half-dismantled  works 
inside.  There  certainly  is  nothing 
here  for  the  alarmist.  Along  the 
beach  were  some  half-dozen  bath- 
ing-boxes— blocked ;  so  nnder  the  lee 
of  them  we  made  a  shiffc  to  undress, 
and  bathed  as  comfortably  as  gnsts 
of  wind  and  rain  and  fear  of  nnder- 
cnrrents  would  let  us.  Back  to 
Quettohou  to  dSjeuner,  and  then  off 
in  our  tilbury  to  Barfleur.    At  this 

Slace  theie  seemed  to  be  something 
ke  fort-bcdlding;  and  the  strong, 
squat  tower  of  tiie  church  might  be 
readily  extemporized  into  a  fcMrt. 
Barfleur  is  all  one  long  street,  very 
ugly:  the  xodkB  ooTered  with  a  yel- 
low seaweed;  OTerything,  even  to 
the  big  shell  which  stood  for  holy 
water,  told  of  its  being  but  a  yeiy 
poor  little  fishing  town.  A  dull, 
hilly  road  brings  us  to  61  Pierre 
r^lise  —  such  a  churdi,  indeed: 
square,  with  one  large,  plain  domed 
vault  inside,  undiyided  by  pillar  or 
groining.  A  priest  was  catechizing 
children,  or  rather  leotaring  liiem 
on  the  life  of  Christ;  while,  outside, 
tide  market  was  in  full  actiyiiy. 
Soon  after  leaving  St.  Pierre  we 
get  our  first  sight  of  Cherbourg:  it 
is  yetj  finely  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  little  gorge,  with  chfiis  and  hills 
backing  it,  and  its  works  stretching 
out  feur  into  the  sea.  The  town 
itself  is. running  away  from  its 
arsenals,  moving  eastwards  at  a 
great  rate.  After  passmg  the  Com- 
mercial dock  we  soon  got  to  the 
Quai  Napoleon,  and  saw  the  grnid 
equestrian  statue,  inscribed  with 
this  magniloquent  boast, '  I  wish  to 
repeat  at  Cherbourg  the  marvels  of 
^Syp^'  Leaving  the  quay  we  go 
at  a  foot* s  pace  through  streets 
thronged  with  artisans,  for  work  is 


over  at  the  dockyard,  and  out  they 
oxne,  swaim  after  swarm,  each  with 
his  little  tin  canteen,  just  as  at 
Woolwich  or  Plymouth.  Alcmgthe 
quays  the  houses  get  tall  enough, 
and  there  is  one  very  fine  broad 
street  running  inland  parallel  to 
the  shore;  but  Cherbourg  in  gene- 
ral is  not  at  all  grandly  bailt  The 
old  church  is  curious,  mostly  in  the 
flamboyant  style;  round  the  tii- 
forium  are  some  quaint  old  baa- 
reliefe,  coloured,  representing  me- 
dieval towns  and  castles;  at  the 
east  end  a  life-size  group  of  Ghrisf  s 
baptism,  in  plaster,  with  the  lii^t 
let  in  behind  in  the  usual  way. 
Though  every  church  in  Franoe 
has  its  usual  tariif  of  seats,  thePB 
was  one  strange  announcement  here 
which  I  did  not  see  elsewheie:  it 
was  to  the  effect  that  '  No  <diaoge 
can  be  given  to  those  paying  for 
seats.'  We  did  not  go  mudbi  about 
1^  town,  night  seemed  to  fidl  ear- 
lier on  tfaiis  misly  coast  than  m  tiie 
warm  Calvados,  and  we  turned  in; 
not  without  having  seen,  however, 
the  learned  barber's  ^(^.  Ehoi^ 
being  invited  to  shave  by  the  an- 
nouncement, in  good  Greek,  'I 
crop,  I  shave,  I  curl  your  hair/ 
backed  by  the  poetical  invitation, 
'  Si  quos  tangit  honor  capftis 
studiumque  placendi.  Hie  juveoes 
ornate,  senes  reparate,  eapiUos;*  it 
would  seem  as  it  the  Gallic  mid- 
i^pman  must  be  a  &r  more  learned 
being  than  his  Britkh  counterpart 
if  all  this  is  meant  to  attract  hu 
notice.  Dinner:  rain:  a  walk  en 
the  quay  and  along  the  jetly  to  sae 
the  harbour  lights.  To  bed;  and 
up  betimes  on  a  bright,  fresh  morn- 
ing. We  strolled  up  a  long  aveniie, 
and  socm  found  ourselves  mounting 
the  zigzag  of  the  great  land  fort,  a 
steep  way  cut  out  of  the  red  gnsittB 
rock.  The  view  is  very  fine:  we 
are  420  feet  above  tiie  sea,  and  see 
the  whole  extBit  of  forts  and  dyke 
and  harbour,  stretching  firom  the 
lighthouse  of  Foulainvilie  towaida 
Barfleur  almost  to  Qoerquenrille  off 
to  the  west  Our  guide,  the  old 
soldier  in  charge,  laughs  at  the  idea 
of  war;  he  points  out  a  pretty  pro- 
perty just  behind  as  'bedkngingio 
an  English  lady;'  that  is  a  effi- 
cient gage  d^amiUS  for  him,  at  all 
events.    He  also  bids  us  noike  tiie 
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fine  glass  roof  of  the  railway  station, 
and  near  it  the  consul's  house,  the 
prettiest  thing  up  that  pretty  glen : 
both  these  seem  to  him  signs  of 
peaoe.    We  pass  out  under  a  ma- 
chicolated   gate,  rather   for   show 
than  use,  and  drop  down  on  the 
consul  at  rather  an  earlier  hour  than 
that  officially  mentioned  for  receiy- 
ing  visitors.    I  send  in  my  card,  on 
which  I  neatly  pencil  our  apologies 
fbi  troubling  him  at  such  an  un- 
official time,  excusing  ourselves  on 
the  plea  of  our  very  limited  stay, 
and  begging  permission  to  see  the 
dockyard.    But  the  great  man  can- 
not be  seen :  his  servant  brings  word 
that  the  thing  is  quite  impossible ; 
the  fort-admiral  is  away  ill,  so  that 
no  strangers  can  see  the  dockyard. 
We  go  down  (I  secretly  meaning  to 
try  whether  I  cannot  prove  that  for 
a  determined  Briton  that  word  '  im- 
possible'does  not  exist):  it  is  too 
early  to  apply  elsewhere ;  we  don*t 
seem  to  core  for  museums  of  natural 
history;  so  we  walk  on  the  jetty, 
much  besieged  by  boatmen,  who 
want  a    preposterous   number   of 
francs  for  tfddng  us  over  to  the 
'digue/  and  round  to  the  various 
sea-forts.    We  hold  back,  desiring 
to  join  some  party  later  in  the  day, 
fearful,  too,  of  losing  any  chance  of 
the  dockyard.    There  are  very  few 
people  about.  By-the-way,  we  could 
not  but  notice  as  we  went  north  a 
change  in  this  respect;  in  Bouen, 
or  even  Caen,  you  are  awoke  by 
four  A.H.,  if  you  are  in  any  tho- 
roughfare: the  folks  are  ahnost  as 
sleepless  as  the  Parisians,  who  keep 
open  so  late  and  then  begin  again 
80  early  that  one  does  not  wonder 
at  their  being  so  short-lived,  they 
live  out  five  English  lives  in  three 
of  their  own:  but  at  Bayeux,  at 
Cherbourg,  at  Coutances,  you  may 
sleep  undisturbed  till  seven.    Cli- 
mate has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this;  the  real  Norseman,  too,  per- 
haps needs  more  sleep  than  the  less 
camivorons  Gaul.     By-and-by  we 
'assist'  at  the  conversation  of  two 
French  sailors,  one  of  whom  has  a 
grievance :  amusing  is  the  strangely 
civil  vra.y  in  which  they  talk  to  each 
other,  so  deferential,  so  grave  and 
earnest,  beneath  those  most  uncom- 
fortable turn-up  half-Chinese  glazed 


hats— such  a  contrast  every  way  to 
the  traditional  Jack  tar.  This  is  the 
case  everywhere:  last  night,  none 
of  tiie  roaring,  rollicking  fun  abroad 
in  the  streets  which  I  remember  at 
Portsmouth  when  I  was  a  boy;  a 
stray  fiddle  in  a  cabaret,  with  a 
dance,  of  course ;  but  of  that  rough, 
hearty  play  which  we  fancy  to  be 
a  necessity  for  the  sailor  ashore, 
seemingly  there  was  next  to  none. 
And   yet   we   are    in   Normandy, 
where  the  people  are  certainly  jol- 
lier-looking and  more  Engli^  in 
their  type  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  France.    The  fact  is  that  thin 
most  orderly  and  exact,  the  most 
mathematics^  nation   in  Europe — 
'  nation  of  stampers,'  as  Sir  F.  Head 
calls  them— has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented.   Volatile  they  may  be ; 
merry  they  aie  not;  fun  they  can 
scarcely  understand.    Ask  any  one 
who   has   watched    them    in   the 
*  Champs  Elys^s,'  who  has   seen 
them  at  the  Grandes  Eauz  at  Ver- 
sailles, at  a  village  fair— why,  the 
dullest  of  Leicestershire  '  mops '  on 
a  dull,  showery  day  is  liveliness  it- 
self compared  to  any  '  foire'  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  have  seen  many:  we 
may  retort  on  them  in  old  Frois- 
sart's  oft-quoted  words, '  They  take 
their  pleasure  sadly.'    But  we  must 
leave  our  grave,  ceremonious  sailors, 
or  we  shall  never  get  into  the  dock- 
yard.   In  the  Hue  du  Chantier  lives 
a  banker  named  Le  Coeur :  I  went 
in  to  change  some  money,  and  found 
one  of  those  very  civil  clerks  who  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  quiet  country 
banking-houses :  '  He  would  not  let 
me  change  with  him ;  he  could  only 
give  me  so  much — at  Bouen  I  should 
be  sure  to  get  more :  Cherbourg  was 
a  place  where  very  little  foreign 
money  came  in.'     I  spoke  of  the 
dockyard:   'He  would  come  with 
us— there  was  no  difficulty;  he  had 
lately  been  all  over  it.'    We  declined 
his  kind  offer,  and  pushed  on  to  the 
Majority,  passing  the  barracks  'de 
TEquipage  de  laFlotte,'  where '  awk- 
ward squads'  of  marines  and  sailors 
seemed  incessantly  drilling  with  pike 
and  musket.     We  walked  in  un- 
challenged, and  got  up  on  the  first 
fioor  to  the  office  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission;— but,  alas!    it  was  only 
natives  who  could  get  in  on  su(^ 
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easy  tenufi;  we  miut  bring  an  order 
from  the  Fr^fiBctoie.  Back  to  the 
Prefecture  we  went:  they  were  all 
away  at  Ixmoh,  and  not  expected  for 
nearly  two  hours;  indeed,  in  the 
ante-chamber  the  porter  and  two 
seamen  were  playing  some  three- 
handed  game  of  cams,  as  if  bnsi- 
nees  was  over  for  the  day.  We 
now  thought  of  our  boatman,  and 
fancied  we  conld  get  over  to  the 
breaJcwater  and  back  in  time  for 
the  dodkyaid.  As  ilHnck  would 
haTe  ,it,  in  going  to  the  quay  we 
passed  Le  Coenr's,  and  I  stepped  in 
to  tall  my  civil  firiend  that  he  was 
wrong.  Li  a  moment  he  had  spoken 
to  his  fellow-clerk,  seized  his  hat, 
and  insisted  on  going  with  us  to  the 
Pr^feotnre,  wh^,  he  said,  he  had  a 
friend  among  the  juniors.  On  our 
way  I  fbund  he  knew  a  little  English : 
had  been  taught  it  at  school,  and 
deeply  regretted  his  schoolboy  idle- 
ness and  bad  masters:  (how  they  all 
in  both  countries  lay  the  blame  on 
the  innocent  masters!).  He  was  tak- 
ing daily  lessons  now,  having  strong 
futh  in  the  saying  which  we  heard 
so  often  in  Normandy,  'The  man 
who  knows  two  languages  is  as 
good  as  two  meiL*  He  had  not 
attained  to  this  yet;  it  seemed  likely 
to  take  a  good  deal  to  complete  his 
double  humanity.  '  Expect  a  short 
while,  till  I  shall  return,'  most 
quaintly  pronounced,  was  what  he 
said  as  he  ran  up  the  staircase  of 
the  Prefecture  to  nis  friend's  room. 
We  judged  from  him  what  our 
I^rench  must  be  like,  and  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that,  despite  our  rolling  of 
the  r's  and  stuffing  a  sentence  with 
'  phrases'  till  it  was  like  an  Arnold's 
exercise,  our  universal  welcome 
was '  Monsieur  est  stranger.'  When 
we  had  'expected  a  short  while,' 
our  friend  returned,  unsuccessful, 
but  radiant  '  There  were  formali- 
ties needful '  (this  was  mysteriously 
uttered  in  the  non-cuivis  homini 
spirit;  everv  Frenchman  believes 
most  devoutly  that  his  government 
is  mysterious,  even  in  what  the 
newspapers  call  its  minutest  rami- 
fications) ;  '  we  must  go  the  British 
consul,  and  he  would  give  us  a  note 
to  the  pr^fet'  I  hinted  that  we 
had  be^  already  repulsed  at  the 
consulate,  but  my  sanguine  Mend 


said, '  Ah!  of  course  yon  were  be- 
fore office  hours;  th^  require  to  be 
mdnagh,  those  official  persopages^ 
and  by  mere  force  of  will  triumph- 
ing over  down-heartedness  (we  had 
only  fed  lightly,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  the  whole  thing), 
he  led  us  off  to  the  consulate.  Be 
took  us  round  by  the  farthest  zoad ; 
our  experience  has  often  taught  us 
that  a  Frenchman  has  no  idea  of 
short  cute :  we,  who  knew  the  road, 
and  had  tnat  day  returned  by  the 
nearer  way,  expostulated  in  vain; 
his  mind  seemed  slow  to  believe 
what  the  shape  of  the  country  en- 
abled us  ocularly  to  demonstrate^ 
that  our  way  was  the  one  side  of  the 
triangle;  at  length, however,  we  ^ 
to  the  consul's  door,  and,  passmg 
under  the  verandah  into  the  office, 
had  leisure  to  study  the  maps  of 
Cherbourg  and  of  Europe,  and  also 
the  consul's  cellar-book,  which  was 
the  most  prominent  piece  of  litera- 
ture in  the  room.  Soon  the  offidal 
personage  appears,  a  thin,  tall  man, 
with  long  hempen-coloured  beard 
reaching  down  low  on  hia  breast — 
altogether  a  get-up  en  grand  seigneur 
— fall  of  that  stiffiiess  and  morgue 
wherewith  the  Englishman  so  often 
seeks  to  fence  lumself  in«  The 
Frenchman  opened  our  case.  With- 
out deigning  to  reply  to  him,  Milor 
turned  to  me,  as  to  some  self-con- 
demned criminal,  and  coldly  re- 
marked, 'I  think  you  called  here 
before  this  morning  ?'  I  said, '  Tee,' 
and  again  apologized  for  and  ex- 
plained our  having  come  out  of 
nours,  at  the  same  time  hoping  we 
might  look  for  his  khid  help  in  ob- 
taining an  entry  into  the  yard. 

'  No,'  said  he  (and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  he  &lt  a  grim  satis- 
&ction  at  being  able  to  refose). 
'  No,  it  cannot  be  done.  Ton  were 
told  so  this  morning.  It  cannot 
be.' 

I  said  we  had  come  up  so  far  out 
of  our  road  from  Bayeux  to  Gou- 
tances  almost  solely  to  see  this,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  go  back  without  doing  so. 

'  You  should  have  inquired  before 
you  came  up  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible or  not.  The  pr^fisct  has  been 
a  good  deal  annoyed  lately  by  Eng- 
lii^  coming  to  look  all  about,  and  I 
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ahall  oertamly  not  send  any  nn- 
known  persons  down  to  him.' 

'Then  do  I  nnderstand/  said  I, 
'  that  the  thing  is  not  in  itself  im- 
poesible,  bat  that  yon,  by  yonr  xe- 
niflal,  make  it  so  for  ns?* 

'  Quite  80.  I  consider  it  a  matter 
of  private  arrangement—of  fiftYonr^ 
if  yon  please.' 

Of  coarse  I  felt  yery  angry^  for  I 
was  tiled  and  hongry,  and  did  not 
relidi  the  utter  want  of  hospitality 
which  was  being  shown  us ;  more- 
oyer,  the  Frenchman's  being  there 
troubled  m&  I  confess  I  did  not 
like  his  seeing  an  Englishman  so 
treated  l^  his  country's  representa- 
tiTO.  However,  I  smothered  my  re- 
sentment, and  in  cold  polite  French 
told  the  consul  that,  had  it  been 
impossible,  I  should  have  said  no- 
thmgj  but  as  he  had  confessed  that 
he  cfiumed  the  right  of  acting  with 
pariaality,  I  would  take  leave  to  tell 
him,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  the  duties  of  his  appointment 
was  to  help  British  subjects  without 
&vour  or  partiality,  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  innocent  request ;  and 
thatlmuchrepettedbeing  so  treated, 
fyr  the  first  time  during  many  jour- 
neys abroad,  by  an  Englishman. 
And  with  a  freezing  bow  on  either 
side  we  parted.  Our  French  Mend, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  cool 
towards  us;  he  offered  to  try  again 
at  the  Fr^recture,  and  on  my  defin- 
ing, walked  with  us  half  round  the 
town,  and  parted  from  us  with 
many  good  wishes.  We  were  too 
late  for  the  boats,  so  we  lunched, 
and  with  praiseworthy  perseverance 
betook  ourselves  again  to  the  Pr^ 
lectare.  Messieurs  have  also  just 
letumed  from  lunch.  We  are 
ushered  into  one  of  the  luxuriously 
fiaateuilled  offices,  and  find  ourselves 
before  an  alarmingly  dvil  naval 
officer,  with  very  bttle  beard,  no 
morgue  at  all,  and  a  red  ribbon 
at  his  buttonhole.  We  state  our 
case  as  before.  '  Impossible ;  most 
unfortunately  no  strangers  admitted 
without  a  recommendation,  not 
ficom  the  consul— not  a  word  about 
him— but  from  their  own  foreign 
minister.'  I  state  who  and  what 
we  are ;  no  fear  of  our  running  off 
with  new  ideas  whi<di  mav  be  used 
against  their  navy.    My  boys  will 


be  'desolated'  if  they  go  away 
without  seeing  Gherboui^  *  dock- 
yard«  Above  all  the  trireme  is 
there,  and  they  do  so  want  to  see  a 
tiirema  This  amuses  [our  official 
dignitary.  He  explains  that  the 
trireme  is  not  a  success.  I  plead 
once  more,  I  cannot  remember  in 
what  terms,  probably  the  same  over 
again.  At  last  he  relents  so  for  as 
to  say, '  Unhappily  he  has  no  power, 
but  he  wHl  sp^  about  it  to  M.  le 
Fr^fet'  He  disappears  into  an 
inner  room.  Soon  a  beU  is  rung, 
card-playing  porter  comes  in  from 
the  outer  door,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment from  the  inner  door  appears  a 
tall  man,  not  in  any  decidedly  naval 
dress,  but  a  red  knob,  a  la  mandarin, 
at  his  button-hole,  who,  bowing 
slightly  to  us, 'gives  some  order 
about  an  umbrella  to  the  porter. 
We  feel  we  are  being  inspected,  and 
are  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  we  should 
influence  the  decision.  Off  he  goes, 
and  very  soon  the  naval  officer  re- 
tams  beaming  with  kindness.  He 
has  tiie  satisfaction  to  tell  me  that, 
*  although  it  is  quite  out  of  order,  the 
ptitei  has  seen  fit  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  our  case,  which  must  not  be 
looked  on  as  a  precedent;'  and  he 
placed  in  our  hands  a  permit  to  visit 
the  dockyard. '  Gespersonnesdoivent 
§tre  accompagndes,'  printed  upon  it, 
showed  that  they  are  carefal  not  to 
let  spies  go  round  taking  notes.  We 
thanked  him,  begged  him  to  convey 
our  thanks  to  M.  le  Pr^fet,  and 
hastened  to  use  our  privilege,  half 
fearing,  as  we  went  along,  that  our 
consul  might  pounce  down  on  us 
from  lus  eyrie  on  the  Fauconni^re 
and  snatch  away  our  hardly-gained 
permit  All  we  had  to  do  now  was 
to  go  to  the  office  and  get  it  stamped; 
then  we  passed  in  at  the  real  dock- 
yard gate,  and  presented  our  paper 
to  the  porter,  who  took  it  over  to 
the  guard-house,  where  three  gens- 
d'armes  were  sitting;  one  of  them 
at  once  took  us  in  tow,  and  now  we 
were  fiEiirly  at  work  on  the  wonders 
of  this  'den  of  fear,'  as  we  English 
mostly  take  it  to  be. 

The  first  feeling  is  one  of  disap- 
pointment; one  set  of  docks  is  so 
like  another;  so  much  here  to  re- 
mind one  of  Havre,  or  even  of  Bris- 
tol ;  but  a  second  glance  shows  us 
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where  we  are.  That  great  hospital- 
ship^  like  a  '  Dreadnought '  in  dock, 
gives  a  character  of  its  own  to  the 
whole  pkce ;  it  is  the  first  thing  we 
see,  ana  one  of  the  most  striking — a 
huge  old  liner,  fitted  np  now  for 
I  coo  sick  sailors.  If  we  were  to 
say  they  have  no  Greenwich  in 
France,  they  would,  I  suppose,  re- 
tort by  telluig  ns  we  have  no  Inya- 
lides.  The  hospital  ship  must  be  a 
bad  place,  one  would  think,  in  close 
damp  weather,  such  as  this  Coten- 
tin  is  often  oppressed  with.  The 
next  thing  is  the  trireme;  it  is 
a  strange-looking  affair,  with  its 
red  and  green  and  white  paint,  and 
the  tall  carved  stem  and  stem  bent 
into  swans  necks,  not  half  so 
pretiy  as  that  'Swan  of  the  Exe,' 
which  Devonshire  readers  will  re- 
member; altogether  very  much 
more  like  the  pictures  than  one 
can  &ncy  a  sea-going  craft  to  have 
been.  It  was  sent  here  because 
they  could  make  nothing  of  it  in 
the  Seine.  The  'banks  of  oars,' 
about  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  so 
much  to  say  in  his  '  Thucydides,' 
still  present  an  unsolved  difficulty 
in  practice.  Besides  the  trireme 
was  so  unsteady  as  to  be  pronounced 
utterly  useless  except  in  the  smooth- 
est water.  How  sne  was  got  fzom 
Havre  here  I  could  not  well  make 
out  Poor  neglected  toyl  every 
(me  BpoikQ  of  it  with  contempt  But 
it  is  time  to  turn  to  two  large  ircm- 
plated  ships,  and  very  terrible-look- 
mg  things  they  axe ;  uglier  in  shape 
than  one's  ideal  of  a  ship;  but  then 
such  armour  of  proof  may  well  in- 
jure symmetry.  But  a  little  further 
on  we  come  upon  another  monsteor, 
ahnost  [more  interesting  to  us,  for 
she  is  not  half  built,  and  lets  us  see 
some  of  the  secrets  of  her  strength, 
the  hnge  Tgirders,  the  casing  &ve 
inches  thi(£,  fast^ed  on  in  plates 
with  great  bolts  very  much  like 
those  that  hold  the  Menai  tubular 
bridge  together.  I  never  had  such 
a  fall  sense  of  solidity  borne  in  upon 
me  as  while  I  was  looking  at  the 
work  going  on  in  this  ship.  It  is  not 
easyito  tell  the  exact  number  of 
vessels  in  the  place.  We  had  three 
accounts,  all  different,  and  this  not 
at  all,  I  fancy,  from  a  wish  to  de- 
ceive the  "RtigiifiiiTxift^  bat  ficom  the 


nsual  continental  ignorance  of  snj- 
thing  beyond  the  man's  own  imme- 
diate business.    The  warder  at  Fort 
de   Bonles,  a  decided  Anglophile, 
spoke  of  four  new  liners  and  three 
or  four  old  ones.    Another  accoimt 
said  six  ships  and  seven  frigates,  and 
other  craft,  four  gun-boats,  six  tranfi- 
ports,  and  one  very  large  one  building 
for  1 200  men  and  600  horses.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  you  have  the  three 
or  four  iron-cased  frigates;  and,  as 
another  informant  told  ns,  this  lisfc 
gives  the  full  tale,  if  it  does  not  eren 
err  on  the  side  of  excess.    We  did 
not  take  notes ;  I  supposed  it  was 
not  allowed,  and  felt  that  the  pr^ 
fet's  iriT^^nftaty  bad  put  us  on  onr 
honour,  therefore  I  decline  attempt- 
ing to  put  down  any  of  the  mea- 
surements of  ships,  <&&,  which  the 
courteous  gen  d'arme  keptconstantly 
giving  us,  for  I  have  a  oad  head  for 
remembering  figures.      Of  ooarsB 
everything  that  is  built  now  goes 
by  steam;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that    much  of  the    machinery  is 
made  in  Cherbourg ;  it  is  only  the 
fif.f.ingg  fiTiH  smaller  t.hiTigR  which 
are  turned  out  from  the  foundries 
here.    The  place  where  these  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  are  is  a  sort  of 
peninsula^  with  the  sea  on  its  north 
and  east,  made  by  cutting  off  a 
piece  of  the  western  shore  of  Cher- 
bourg harbour.    A  strong  line  of 
fortification,  with  moat  on  the  land 
sides,  runs   round  it  alL    At  ite 
north-east   angle   is  the  Fort  da 
Hommet,  which«  being  on  the  west 
of  the  harbour,  matchffi  the  old  Fort 
des  Flamands  at  its  eastern  point 
The  town  lies  still  further  south-east, 
cut  off  from  this  'arsenal,'  as  it  is 
called,  by  a  glacis  and  the  hagQ  Fosse 
auxMd.ts.  There  are  seveEaTsmaUer 
docks,  oue,  the  Bassin  Chanterelle, 
still  reminds  us  how  that  Matilda, 
wife  of  Wi  lliam  the  Conquezor,  vowed 
she  would  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Tir- 
gin  if  saved  from  llie  siorm  which 
threatened  to  dash  her  on  these 
rocks.    They  ran  into  a  ore^  here, 
and  the  ]^lot,  as  soon  as  they  were 
safe,  reminded  the  queen  of  her  vow 
by  crying  out '  Chante  regme.'  Bat 
the  three  largest  docks — the  real 
wonders  of  the  place,  surpassing  all 
triremes,  iron-plated  fidgates,  and 
new-pattam    gun-boats — axe  the 
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'ATBnirport  Militaiie/   opened  by 
Mane  Lonise  in  1813;  the'Grand- 
bassiii,'  opened  bj  the  Duke  of  An- 
•gool^  in  1829,  and  the  '  Airi^ie- 
hasan/  which  our  Queen  went  to 
686  opened  in  1 8 58.   The  reGpective 
sizes  are  7^^  6,  and  8  hectares.     (I 
ieaye  my  readers  to  work  oat  the 
Bom,  lenunding  them  that  a  hectare 
is  nearly  a^  aeres.)     In  all,  they 
profess  to  have  accommodation  fw 
My  8hipe»  and  they  are  still  at 
work  M^^gt'fic  ont  another  basin. 
The  new  basin  is  18  metres  (about 
20  yards)  deep,  nearly  double  the 
depth  of  the  others.    They  all  have 
attached  to  them  *  cales  de  oonstruo- 
tion',  f .  e.,  building  docks,  and  also 
dry  or  graying  docks,  some  of  which 
we  big  enough  for  the  largest  ship 
to  steam  quietly  into  at  high  water 
without  shifting  a  spar.    When  the 
ship  has   got  in,   they  shut  the 
slojoefl^  pomp  out  the  water  by 
steam,  and  then  caieen  at  leisure. 
The  masting  dock,  with  its  cranes 
for  lifting  the  masts  up  and  fiTing 
them  at  once,  seemed  yery  com- 
plete.    All    round   there  are,  of 
course,  warehouses,  parks  of  coal, 
'terre  de   degradation'    (a   queer 
phnse  for  rubbish  from  the  dig- 
gings), stored  away  in  sheds,  coUec- 
tioDs  Qi  shot  and  rifled  cannon,  be- 
sides the  workshops,  which  we  were 
not  allowed  to  antar.  Thereisalsoa 
barrack  for  marines,  and  a  hospital. 
We  tried  to  get  into  conyersation 
vitii  our  gaida     He  tokl  us  he 
hked  the  EngUsh  iatrly,  had  been 
^lith  tham  in  the  Crimea;  disliked 
the    BussiaiiJi    exceedingly,     and 
tboqght  them  cowards,  neyer  fight- 
ing except  when  yastly  Baperku  in 
numbers    and   positiozL     He  had 
been  at  Solferino  too.    He  defe- 
cated the  notion  that  all  this  work 
»t  Cherbourg  meant  war,  and  said 
th^  bad  much  more  right  to  be 
•laoaed  at  the  English  works  at 
AJdemey.    He  mentioned  that  Jo- 
seph and  William  Locke  were  the 
engineers  of  the  Cherbourg  railway, 
of  whioh  th^  are  all  yery  proud, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  this  a  great 
pcHnt  in  favour  of  peace  and  good 
underBtandin^.    One  more  &ct  for 
those  irho    like  cakmlaticMis :   the 
three  great  basins  are  more  than 
two-timds  the  size  of  the  Tuileries 


gardens,  and  the  biggest  holds 
oyer  one  million  cubic  metres  of 
water. 

There  are  from  a8,ooo  to  29,000 
people  in  Cherbourg :  in  the  old 
streets  the  houses  are  high,  and  I 
dare  say  the  inhabitants  w^  packed, 
yet  it  spreads  oyer  a  good  deal  of 
ground— French  towns  ofbea  do: 
the  public  buildings  take  up  so 
much  room.  After  a  little  farther 
chat  with  our  guide,  he  went  back 
to  his  guazd-house ;  and  we  thanked 
him  heartily,  with  the  triumphant 
feeling  that  if  our  consul  was  a 
second  Joye,  'non  tamen  irritnm 
quodcunque  retro  est  effidet,'  and 
that  all  the  mischief  he  had  done 
was  to  rob  some  Cherbourg  boat- 
man of  his  fare  to  and  from  the 
dyke.  But  before  we  Ieaye  the 
dockyard,  let  us  take  one  more  walk 
round,  and  let  us  glean  as  we  go  a 
few  fiBu^ts  from  '  La  France  lUustree/ 
a  r^ublication  of  Malte-Brun,  made 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  which 
in  a  few  pages  manages  to  condense 
a  great  deai  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. What  a  change  for  Cher- 
bourg since  the  days  when  Philip 
Augustus  granted  to  the  town  the 
priyilege  of  trading  with  Ireland ; 
or  eyen  since  the  time  when  Yauban 
came  and  traced  the  plan  of  a  port 
and  fortifications— neyer  built,  by 
the  way ;  for  the  dark  days  of  Louis 
XV.  came,  and  the  old  feudal  walls 
haying  been  pulled  down,  no  defence 
remained,  so  the  poor  town  fell 
without  a  struggle  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Howa  When  the  great  Yau- 
ban was  s^t  to  inspect  this  coast, 
he  pronounced  Cape  La  Hogue  the 
best  site  lor  a  string  harbour  and 
arsenal ;  but  nothing  wae  done  till 
Louis  XYL's  time  ;-HatraDge  that 
he  should  haye  been  the  loster- 
&ther  of  Cherbourg,  sending  his 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  to  see 
the  dyke  which  had  b€^un,  going 
}»'mflAif  in  1786  and  Hilling  on  one 
of  the  great  cofier-diuns, '  astonish- 
ing all  the  world,' says  'La  France' 
'  by  the  extent  of  his  scientific  know- 
ledge and  the  deyemess  of  his  re- 
marks.' Flans  drawn  and  instruc- 
tions written  by  him  in  '89,  are  to 
be  found  at  Yersailles,  'showing 
thorough  good  sense  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject'      His 
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people  went  to  work  in  a  donufy 
way;  hage  conical  wooden  frames, 
60  feet  lugh,  140  feet  across  at  the 
base,  and  60  above,  were  made  at 
Hayre,  shipped  off,  filled  with  hn^ 
blocks  of  stone,  and  sank  in  their 
appointed  places;  thephm  was  to 
liave  ninety  of  them  chamed  together 
at  the  top,  and  it  was  thought  they 
would  act  as  a  sufficient  breakwater  : 
but  it  was  found  that  the  work 
would  take  twenty  years,  and  cost 
eighty  millions  of  francs ;  so  by  de- 
grees the  cone  system  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  all  the  result  of  Louis 
XYI/s  work  was  to  have  fixed  the 
place  of  the  breakwater.  Napoleon, 
when  First  Consul,  began  the 
basins  and  docks.  The  biiakwator 
still  went  on,  slowly  enough  (the 
first  cone  had  been  sunk  in  1784; 
the  work  was  not  finished  tiU  1853), 
but  still  pretty  uninterruptealy, 
little  troubles  and  mishaps  notwith- 
standing. At  one  time  occurred  a 
disaster  on  a  Napoleonic  scale.  The 
work  had  risen  to  the  surfiice,  and 
Napoleon  had  ordered  a  battery  to 
be  erected  on  the  middle  of  the 
breakwater,  which  was  therefore  en- 
larged to  double  its  width :  he  in- 
sisted on  all  being  finished  withm 
two  years.  'Impossible'  did  not 
exist  in  Napoleoirs  vocabulary ;  so 
all  was  finished,  guns  mounted, 
men  in  bomb-proofe;  when  on  the 
mgkt  of  the  a  5th  February,  1808,  a 
wild  storm  came  on,  and  by  the 
morning  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  battery,and  not  a  soul  was  left  of 
three  huncbred  soldiers  and  workmen 
who  had  been  inside,  except  a  few 
culprits  in  the '  lock-up,'  a  sort  of 
cellar  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  dyke. 
Three  years  after  the  Emperor  came, 
and  of  course  spoke  as  he  is  repre- 
sented speaking  from  the  back  of  the 
bronze  horse  on  the  quay.  After  aU, 
the  dyke  is  the  greatest  of  their  Cher- 
bourg wonders ;  to  see  it  stretohing 
in  a  great  curve  across  the  harbour, 
and  then  to  think  of  its  being  3,800 
metres  long  (more  than  4000  yards), 
140  wide,  and  built  at  the  cost  of 
sixty-seven  millions  of  francs, 
{guarded  too  by  three  forts  along 
Itself  and  four  others  more  or  less 
near  on  shore,  while  tbe  excavations 
out  of  the  live  rook  seemed  to  be 


just  the  vei^  place  finr  a  fleet  of  iron- 
dad' Wamors'  to  nestle  in. 

And  thus  we  had  seen  all  that 
one  is  allowed  to  see  of  the  ftmottt 
dockyard ;  and  with  the  help  of  ooi 
'  France  Illustr^,'  and  a  good  map, 
had  formed  a  fidr  no^m  of  the 
place.  We  passed  out  by  the  Ma- 
jorite,  by  the  sailors'  barrack  railed 
off  from  that  boulevard  where  the 
stream  of  sailor-officers  is  always 
passing  among  the  weakly  young 
trees,  past  the  eternal  drill  of  the 
marine  awkwaid  squad,  past  tiie 
prefecture  and  the  sub-praectnre 
(they  have  such  a  number  of  official 
Duildings  in  France,  and  all  so 
large^,  and  so  back  to  our  inn  and 
our  tilbury.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
quiet  town;  that  big,  wide  street 
with  scarcely  a  wheel  carriage  in  it; 
even  the  market  seems,  so  to  Bpetk, 
subdued;  the  perpetual  olattar  of 
i^ruit  and  fish-women  going  on  in 
a  stealthy  undertone. 

There  was  little  else  to  see; 
for  Cherbourg  is  quite  a  bnsmfiaB 
place,  just  fit  for  ito  work  and  no- 
thing else;  nothing  pictaresque 
about  the  hard  gramte  streets;  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  as  ugly  as  man 
can  make  it;  he  cannot  mar  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  situaiiDn: 
that  tree-dad  gorge,  those  rocks 
capped  with  furze  and  heather, 
form  a  background  which  Ports- 
mouth and  Chatham  may  well  envy. 
In  a  trading  port  you  get  sapors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  quaint 
dresses,  new  manners,  jargon  of 
mingled  tongues ;  but  you  must  not 
look  for  any  of  these  at  Cherbourg: 
all  is  French,  and  Frendi  of  the 
most  orthodox  and  highly  disd- 
plmedkind. 

Seated  in  our  tQbury,  we  drove 
once  more  round  the  Quai  Napol^n, 
and  then  up  a  very  steep  street  oat 
towards  Bricquebeo.  Wegotvarkd 
peeps  behind  us;  first,  down  the 
chimneys  of  the  more  inland 
houses;  by-and*by,  as  we  rose 
higher,  over  the  roadstead  and  dyke 
and  sea-forts;  then,  as  we  neued 
the  top  of  the  down,  the  road  grew 
wild  and  heathy :  and  so  we  took 
our  last  look,  and  bidding  iia^ewell 
Cherbourg,  started  to  miish  our 
tour  in  Normandy. 
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LETTEBS,  as  I  nndentaiid  the 
term,  appear  to  haTe  been 
piaoticaftUy  xinimown  to  the  aacients. 
They  wrote  epistles  instead,  stately, 
elegant,  seiioos  deliyerances  of  their 
minds,  thon^^ht  in  full  dress,  solemn- 
&oed  news  m  the  act  of  becoming 
history.  Th^  noTer  trifled,  for  as 
yet  hnmoTir  was  not;  moreoTer, 
they  took  time  about  their  corre- 
spondence. The  dashing  off  of  pass- 
ing impressions,  a  slight  sketch  in 
profile  of  the  C^thia  of  the  minnte, 
was  impossible  at  a  time  when 
writing  materials  were  so  scarce, 
cnmbrons,  and  dear.  Unlike  ns, 
tii^  were  in  no  hnrry  to  be  commn- 
nicatiye,  first  thinking  over  things 
before  th^  indited  them.  When 
they  did  indite  them,  it  was  gene- 
rally, as  the  Psalmist  says,  a  good 
matter.  If  they  were  slow  they 
were  snre,  and  ga^e  yon  the  clear 
liqnor  of  their  cogitations,  not  the 
first  yeasty  workings.  I  &ncy,  too, 
that  when  a  man,  in  that  fiuMiway 
time,  began  to  write,  he  wrote  a 
good  clerkly  hand.  He  took  pains 
oyer  a  very  sorions  matter.  A  letter 
then  lasted  a  generation.  There 
were  no  waste-paper  baskets  in 
those  days.  A  man  was  prond  of 
his  performance :  he  bnut  np  a 
stately  edifice  of  caligrapl^  with 
mii^tic  fioniishes  and  Corinthian 
capitals.  There  was  something  to 
look  at  as  well  as  to  read ;  it  was  as 
good  as  a  picture,  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  and  elevating  to  the  mind. 
X  on  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  your 
flister^s  fiemiilyor  bequeathed  it  as  an 
heirloom  to  your  own. 

But  such  tremendous  feats  of 
epistolary  difficulty  were  not  what 
you  might  call  letters.  Perhaps  the 
nations  character  of  those  old 
Greeks  and  Bomans  (and  two-thirds 
of  antiquity  seem  shared  between 
them)  was  a  too  unkindly  soil  for 
these  delicate  productions:  they 
oould  take  no  root  in  it;  perhaps 
other  causes  were  more  adverse.  To 
mention  one— tiie  absence  from  their 
social  life  of  the  element  of  female 
influence.  There  was  no  gallantry 
in  the  sterner  sex,  or  intrigue  in  the 
weaker;  knowledge  was  not  dif- 


fused ;  public  notions  of  what  con- 
stituted society  were  very  crude; 
gentility  did  not  exist;  ambition  in 
the  upper  classes  was  coarse;  con- . 
tent  in  thelower  was  sordid.  Their 
ears  never  heard  nor  did  tiheir  hearts 
ever  vibrate  to  those  multitudinous, 
complex  undertones  [of  the  social 
harp  of  life  which  result  from  com- 
munity of  thought  and  knowledge, 
and  redj^rocation  of  interests. 
These,  which  make  our  own  lives 
so  full  of  business  and  entertain- 
ment, acting  and  reacting  upon 
them  with  influences  the  most 
subtle  and  various,  were  then,  for 
the  most  part,  unknown;  tb^  was 
not  much  to  talk  about,  and,  there- 
fore, little  to  write. 

And  yet  what  piquant  scandals 
might  have  been  cnxxmicled  in  the 
court  of  SemiramisI  what  tales  of 
the  tender  assignations  made  at 
Ninus'tomb!  Eoncy  reading  in  the 
diary  of  some  Egyptian  Pepys, 
*  Went  to-day  to  see  the  new  Pyra- 
mid; not  so  lax^ge  as  the  others,  but 
mighty  fine !' 

I  thmk  it  was  the  late  Arehbishop 
of  Dublin  who  assigned  even  a 
higher  value  to  the  discovery  of 
paper-making  than  to  that  of  print- 
ing. And  shall  we  not  say  that 
letter-writing  was  not  a  general  ac- 
complishment in  old  times  because 
there  was  then  no  stationery?  Your 
beggar,  ignorant  of  the  tattered  value 
in  which  he  stood  encased,  gave  his 
rags  with  content  to  the  four  winds 
of  dissolution.  Oh  that  he  had  been 
wiser  in  lus  generation,  so  haply  we 
had  missed  some  classical  mntili- 
ties  and  known  a  vast  deal  more  of 
the  inner  life  and  social  relations  of 
our  elders  and  ancestors !  There  is 
always  a  tendency  in  mankind  to 
chronicle  small  beer ;  but  who  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  do  so  on  stone 
slabs,  metal  plates,  wooden  blocks, 
the  bark  of  trees,  fiat  rushes,  and 
prepued  skins?  Who  oould  have 
felt  himself  justified  in  inscribing  on 
half  a  hundred  waxen  tablets  the 
details  of  a  banquet  given  by  Lu- 
cullus— in  using  up  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  in  makmg  a  topography 
of  Thebes— or  in  running  through 
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the  last  budget  of  news  from  Pal- 
myra along  half  a  mile  of  Tellom  ? 
The  thing  is  absurd.  Fancy  Mr. 
Tennyson's  curled  and  oiled  Assy- 
rian bull,  conscious  of  a  bent 
towards  satire,  going  out  into  the 
desert  to  cnt  his  impressions  of 
Esar-haddon  on  the  rocks !  Or  do 
yon  suppose  that  dear  old  gossip, ' 
Herodotus,  ever,  on  one  fine  morn- 
ing, received  a  note  to  the  following 
effect :  My  dear  Herodotus,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  sending  you  mj 
memonni  of  King  Cambyses,  on  three 
toaggons! 

We  must  come  to  modem  times 
before  we  find  specimens  of  the 
Letter  Proper.  I  don't  mean  busi- 
ness letters,  the  dry  algebra  of  com- 
merce; or  letters  about  law,  science, 
or  art  I  don't  means  letters  in- 
dited under  the  influence  of  excited 
feelings,  revenge,  indignation,  snarl- 
ing sdf-love,  &c.  And  yet,  gracious 
powers!  what  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  language  do  these  passions 
endow  us  with  I  How  rapidly  &e 
vast  word-floods  rush  along,  bear- 
ing upon  their  bosom  such  figures 
of  sp^Bch,  such  tropes,  metaphors, 
audacitieB  of  rhetoric  and  sweeping 
impetuosities  of  style,  that  if  we 
could  only  transfer  the  inspiration, 
maintain  the  glow  after  the  original 
fire  has  gone  out,  our  literary  for- 
tune would  be  made.  Still  these 
are  not  the  letters  present  to  my 
mind.  Mine  are  Uterce  humaniores. 
Mild,  mirthftil,  serious,  grave  or 
gay,  lively  or  severe,  calm,  joyous, 
meditative  or  jolly,  begetting  a 
smile,  a  tear,  a  laugh.  They  are  the 
births  of  i  the  hour,  the  literBry  but- 
terflies of  society,  the  moths  of  the 
mind ;  they  instruct,  please,  refine. 
Tet  so  to  do  is  not  their  prime  in- 
tention. They  are  the  inspirations 
of  mother-wit  dealing  with  such  ma- 
terials as  time,  taste,  men,  women, 
fimtastic  manners  and  the  general 
hurly-burly  of  events  create.  They 
are  light  and  airy,  yet  need  not  be 
trifling.  In  the  glitter  of  their 
smiles  is  often  the  trace  of  a  tear, 
and  the  honest  laugh  will  give  birth 
to  an  echo  verv  like  a  sigh.  But 
the  good  letter  is  neither  a  sermon 
nor  an  essay,  does  not  read  like  a 
oomic  paragraph  or  a  bit  of  a  smart 
review-paper;  it  is  simply  what  it 


is,  a  good  letter;  is  generally  mor 
good-humoured  than  witty,  more 
genial  than  clever.  Friendship  pio- 
duoes  it,  affection  gossips  in  it,  nd 
civility,  that  exercise  of  a  benevo' 
lence  in  small  things,  bestows  npon 
it  a  delicate  preservattve  aicma  of 
good-breeding. 

We  owe  most  of  the  lettefs,  wbieh 
can  be  thus  characterized,  to  the 
ladies.  I  have  sometimes  thon^t 
the  turn  of  women  for  writing  good 
and  long  letters  is  due  to  tite  &ct 
that  they  sit  down  so  much.  From 
knitting,  netting,  sewing,  dajming, 
and  other  domestie  empfoymentB, 
they  can  easily  betake  themselves 
to  pen  and  ink.  Nine  hofnrs  out  of 
the  day  they  are  literally  in  a  posi- 
tion to  write, and  can  tiun  to  atany 
time. 

But  men,  espedally  EngHsfamoi, 
are  by  nature  short-lettor-writmg 
animals.  The  business  criT  most  of 
us  lies  out  of  doors,  or  deals  wi& 
such  stem  interests  as  make  ns  bo& 
indisposed  and  leave  us  little  time 
for  a  correspondence  stimnlaied 
chiefly  by  desure  to  please  a  firicDd, 
evince  a  talent,  or  gratify  a  love  of 
gossip.  No  man  makes  wanner 
friendships  than  the  Englidimaa: 
friendships  which  he  will  vindicate 
through  fire  and  water.  But  to 
write  his  Mend  long  letterafjiCis 
not  in  the  bond.  He  cannot  goflsip ; 
to  be  sentimental  he  is  ashamed. 
Nor,  speaking  generally,  does  he 
possess  the  art  of  letter-writing  even 
if  he  were  inclined  to  use  il  Hie  is 
but  a  poor  hand  at  hitting  off, 
lightly  and  effiactively,  the  outwazd 
show  of  things,  dancing,  witb  ele- 
gance and  humour,  the  straw  of 
news  on  his  pen's  point,  or  gMmg 
rapidly  but  graoerolly  aki^  tiie 
surfoce  of  events,  not  vrithout  iih 
sight  into  their  hidden  cauBSS :  your 
true  Briton  is  mostly  incapaUe  of 
this.  He  can  be  serious,  pfofound, 
severe,  pathetic,  even  poetioal ;  but 
his  talents  are  commonly  too  heavy, 
his  character  too  sombre,  for  a  spe> 
cies  of  composition  requiring  stme 
wit,  more  humour,  a  great  deil  of 
social  observation,  a  few  toodies  of 
sentiment,  and  much  liveiineBS  of 
manner  united  to  constant  neatnesB 
of  expression. 

Yes,  the  ladies,  bless  tfaem!  esp- 
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tainlj  snipass  ns  here.  I  dare  say 
many  of  my  readers  haye  only  to 
op^  their  writing-desks  to  put 
their  hand  upon  letters,  intended 
solely  for  their  private  gratification, 
which  in  mt,  sense,  airiness  of  style, 
hnmonr  of  narration,  and  good- 
nature in  spirit,  are  no  mean  riyals 
of  the  best  prodnctions  in  this  class 
of  literature.  Generally  speaking, 
in  every  family  or  friendly  circle 
there  is  some  one  person,  mostly  a 
woman,  whose  talent  for  letter- 
writing  is  well  known  and  recog- 
nized, whose  correspondence  is 
sought  for  and  valued  as  something 
sui  generis,  delightful,  peculiar.  To 
those  whose  unhappy  lot  it  is  to  re- 
ceive and  answer  many  letters,  a 
friend  like  this  is  invaluable.  One 
such  plnm  makes  up  for  a  vast 
amount  of  epistolary  dough. 

Of  all  agreeable  letters  let  me  re- 
commend those  of  Madame  de  S6- 
vign6,  n^  de  Babutin-Chantal,  1 62  7. 
Entertaining  an  affection  for  her 
daughter  which  almost  amounted  to 
a  passion^  this  excellent  woman  and 
most    charming  letter-writer   con- 
soled herself  for  the  void  in  her 
family  circle,  caused  by  that  young 
lady's  marriage,  with  an  increasing 
correspondence,   ranging   over  all 
things   done  below  the    sun — a 
Frenchwoman's  sun  to  be  sure.  No 
infr^nent  or  uijhonoured  attendant 
at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Magnifi- 
cent (though  in  her  heart  preferring 
the  quiet  of  the  country),  Madame 
de  S^vigne  found  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  her  pecu- 
liar talent,  and  regularly  dished  up 
for  the  entertainment  of  her  daugh- 
ter a  mess  of  news  wherein  one  does 
not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the 
good  spirits  and  amiability  of  the 
writer,  or  the  clear  lively  style,  the 
shrewd  observations,  the  sweet  femi- 
nine transitions  of  ihought  and  un- 
affected prettiness  of  expression  of 
the  letters.  The  charm  and  hilarity 
of  the  lady's  manner  in  telling  a 
piece  of  news  are  unrivalled.    But, 
then,    seldom    has   there   been  a 
woman  of  such  a  thoroughly  joyous 
disposition.     When   her  daughter 
was  staying  with  her  no  one  could 
be  happier.   She  loved  gardens  and 
a  life  out  of  doors.    She  went  smg- 
in^    to   herself  as   she   wandered 


among  her  flower-beds.  At  her 
counts^  retreat  herself  and  friends, 
laic  and  cleric,  young  and  old, 
handsome  and  ugly,  were  always 
dying  of  laughter.  It  needed  but  a 
look,  a  half-uttered  jest,  a  plain  girl's 
vaniiy,  a  pretty  girl's  fit  of  devo- 
tion Mdlle.  du  Plessis,  that  notorious 
fibber.  Mens,  de  Pomenars,  tiie  ri- 
diculous transgressor,  to  bring  on 
attacks  of  mirth  under  which  they 
all  immediately  expired.  A  thou- 
sand blessings  on  the  genius  which 
has  prolonged  the  echoes  of  that 
joyous  laughter  to  my  nineteenth- 
century  ears !  As  I  sit  in  my  quiet 
room,  I  fiincy  myself  popping  my 
post-natal  face  within  that  courtly 
circle,  and  grin  with  sympathetic 
muscle  at  the  joke  going  round. 

What  a  charming  letter  is  that  to 
her  cousin,  Bussy-Babutin,  on  the 
birth  of  her  boy !  I  wonder  if  the 
writer  knew  it  was  a  good  letter? 
Not  she.  The  chief  tmng  one  sees 
in  it  is  the  figure  of  the  proud  and 
happy  young  mother,  bending  with 
shming  limpid  eyes  over  tbe  cradle 
of  her  first-born. 

'  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  are  you 
not?  to  have  written  nothing  these 
two  months.  Have  you  forgotten 
who  I  am  and  the  rank  I  hold  in 
the  &mily?  'Faith,  httle  cadet,  I 
will  make  you  remember  ii  Yon 
knew  I  was  about  to  be  confined, 
and  yet  took  no  more  trouble  to  ask 
after  my  health  than  if  I  had  re- 
mained a  spinster.  Very  weU.  Be 
informed,  to  your  confusion,  that  I 
have  got  a  boy  who  shall  suck 
hatred  of  you  into  his  veins  with  his 
mother's  milk,  and  that  I  mean  to 
have  a  great  many  more,  purely  to 
provide  you  with  enemies.  You  heive 
not  the  wit  to  do  as  much,  you  with 
your  feminine  productions. 

'After  all,  my  dear  cousin,  my 
regard  for  you  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed: Nature  will  proclaim  it  in 
spite  of  art.  I  thought  to  scold  yon 
for  your  laziness  titrough  all  this 
letter ;  but  I  do  my  heart  too  great 
a  violence,  and  must  conclude  with 
telling  you  that  M.  de  S6vign^  and 
myself  love  you  very  much,  and 
often  talk  of  the  pleasure  we  have 
in  your  company.' 

The  boy  whose  birth  is  here  an- 
nounced so  pleasantly,   was  that 
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MarqtiiB  de  S^yigne  of  whom,  so 
cold  was  his  temperament,  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos  affirmed,  that  he  had  a  soul 
of  pap  and  the  heart  of  a  cacomber 
fried  in  eaoLOW. 

Bnt  to  return  to  Madame  la  mdre. 
Nerer  was  the  art  of  exciting  or 
sostaining  expectation  more  cleyerly 
and  prettdy  shown  than  in  her  letter 
concerning  the  marriage  of  M.  de 
Laoznn  with  Mademoiselle,  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  lY.  Never  was 
reader  inyolyed  in  such  a  whirl  of 
suspicions,  such  a  giddy  dance  of 
conjectures  *  neyer  was  such  a  maze 
of  animatixl  phrases.  Curiosity  is 
driyen  to  its  last  gasp ;  titUlation  is 
carried  to  its  extreme  piquancy. 
The  secret  is  oyer  on  the  ixp  of  the 
growing  sentence,  but  still  it  eludes 
us.  It  is  the  most  fEmtastic,  Pnck- 
lil»,  Ariel  sl^le  of  news-yending 
possible,  but  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here. 

Do  any  of  my  fair  readers  wish 
to  know  how  to  make  hay?  If  so, 
attend:  'Hay-making  is  the  pret- 
tiest thing  in  the  world.  You  play 
at  turning  oyer  the  grass  in  a  mea- 
dow, and  as  soon  as  you  can  do  that 
you  know  how  to  make  hay.' 

After  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
S6yign6, 1  loye  but  little  those  of 
Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Heryey,  or 
Lady  Mu^  Wortley.  They  are 
witty,  satirical,  scandalous,  brilliant, 
but  the  Frenchwoman  equals  them 
in  their  best  qualities,  and  possesses, 
in  addition,  that  infinite  charm 
which  only  a  good  heart  and  an 
amiable  character  can  bestow.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  Cowper,  to  be  sure, 
are  likewise  wonderfully  pleasant, 
sensible,  airy,  humorous;  but  his 
cheerfulness  is  but  an  April  sun- 
shine in  which  we  snatch  a  fearful 
joy,  knowing  that  a  doud  has  gone 
before  and  a  doud  is  coming  after. 

Those  letters  of  Addison  which 
haye  been  preserved,  though  few  in 
number  and  for  Ihe  most  part 
written  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  yet  exhibit  many  evidences  of 
that  delightful  humour,  for  the  ma- 
tured excellence  of  wluch  we  must 
look  in  the  pages  of  the '  Spectator.' 
Here  is  one,  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  easy  playful  style  of  that  ad- 
mirable writer  and  sincere  Christian. 

'  About  three  days  ago  Mr.  Bocher 


put  a  very  pret^  snuff-box  into  my 
hand.  I  was  not  a  little  pleaaed  to 
hear  that  it  belonged  to  myself,  ami 
much  more  so  when  I  found  it  iras 
a  present  from  a  gentleman  that  I 
have  so  great  an  honour  for.  Por 
my  part,  I  can  no  more  accept  of  a 
snuff-box  without  returning  my  ac- 
knowledgments, than  I  can  take 
snuff  without  sneezing  after  ii 
This  last,  I  must  own  to  you,  is  so 
great  an  absurdity,  that  I  ahonld 
be  ashamed  to  confess  it  were  I  not 
in  hopes  of  correcting  it  yecj 
speedily.  I  am  observed  to  have 
my  box  oftener  in  my  hand  than 
those  who  have  been  used  to  qdb 
these  twenty  years ;  for  I  can't  ior- 
bear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  when- 
ever I  think  of  Mr.  Basnwood.  Yoa 
know  Mr.  Bayes  reconmiands  snuff 
as  a  great  provocative  of  wit,  bat 
you  may  produce  this  letter  as  a 
standing  evidence  against  Mm.  I 
have  since  the  beginning  of  it  t^en 
above  a  dozen  pindies,and  stQl  find 
myself  more  inclined  to  sneeze  than 
to  jest  From  whence  I  ooDclTide 
that  wit  and  tobacco  are  not  insepa- 
rable, or,  to  make  a  pun  of  it,  thoogh 
a  man  be  master  of  a  snuff-box, 

*  Nod  cnieiiiMiQe  datum  est  habere  Kmd.' 

I  should  be  afiraid  of  being  ihonght 
a  pedant  for  my  quotation,  did  I  not 
know  that  the  gentieman  I  amwzitr 
ing  to  always  carries  a  Hoiaoe  in 
his  pocket' 

As  a  honne  louche  and  wind-up  of 
this  very  discursive  paper,  let  me 
recommend  my  readers  to  peruse 
the  following  letter,  written  l^a 
sailor  to  his  brother.  It  is  onbnsi- 
neas  certainly,  but  in  this  case  the 
business  is  so  entirely  sab(»dinated 
to  the  personal  anxiety  of  the  writer 
that  it  oecomes  a  perfect  medium  of 
characterizing  him  and  ddighting 
tu,  Bemark  too,  that  the  severest 
training  in  logic  could  not  hsTe 
given  him  a  greater  tenaci^  in 
sticking  to  the  point  I  have  pre- 
served the  original  sj^Uing;  it  is 
merely  a  roughness  in  i£d  husk 
which  does  not  affect  the  flavour  of 
the  kernel. 

« Warren  Haatio^i,  East  ladfaanaa, 
off  GrmTesend,  34  Manb. 

'  DKA.B  Bbo'  Tom, 

'  This  cums  hopein  to  find  yoa 
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in  good  helth  as  it  leaves  me  safe 
ankoid  here  yesterday  at  4  p.m.  arter 
a  plesent  yyage  tolerable  short  and 
few  squalls.  Dear  Tom,  hopes  to 
find  poor  old  ikther  stont,  am  quite 
oat  of  pigtail.  Sights  of  pigtail  at 
Gravesena  bat  onfortinly  not  fit  for 
a  dog  to  chor.  Dear  Tom,  cap- 
tain's; hoy  will  bring  yoa  this  and 
pat  pigtul  in  his  pocIJBt  when  bort 
^est  in  London  at  the  black  boy  7 
diles,  where  go,  ax  for  best  pifi^l, 
poond  a  pigtail  will  do.  And  am 
short  of  shirts.  Dear  Tom,  as  for 
shirts  onl^y  took  2,  whereof  i  is 
quite  wore  ont  and  tother  most,  bat 
don't  forget  the  pigtaUas  I  amthad 
nere  a  qoid   to  chor  never   sins 


Thorsday.  Dear  Tom  as  for  the 
shirte  yoor  size  will  do  only  longer. 
I  liks  am  long,  got  one  at  present, 
best  at  Tower  lull  and  cheap,  bat 
be  pertickler  to  go  to  7  diles  for 
the  pigtail  at  the  black  boy  and  dear 
Tom  ax  for  a  poand  of  best  pigtaU 
and  let  it  be  good.  Captains  boy 
will  pat  the  pigtail  in  his  pocket, 
he  likes  pigtaU  ao  tie  it  up.  Dear 
Tom  shall  be  np  about  Monday  or 
thereabouts.  Not  so  |)erticler  for 
the  shirte  as  the  preaont  can  be 
washed,  but  dont  forget  the  pigtail 
without  fiul,  so  am  your  lovein 
brother,  'Jack. 

'  P.S.— Dont  forget  the  pigtail.' 


SOUVENIRS  OF  A  MAN  OF  FASHION. 


I  AM  not  an  old  man.  It  is  troe 
my  friends  call  me  affectionately 
*  M  follow '/  but  th^  have  done 
that  any  time  these  fifty  years.  It 
is  troe,  also,  that  I  fulfil  one  of 
Shakespeare's  conditions  of  the  sixth 
age~I  wear  glasses;  but  my  niece, 
l&tQda  Fallecourt,  has  sported 
them  since  her  twelfth  year— so  that 
proves  nothing.  Tet  I  must  be 
pret^  well  adyanoed  in  lifo,  for  I 
seem  to  remember  eveiything  and 
everybody.  Perhaps  I  am  the 
Wandering  Jew->pos8ibly  I  am  an 
iUosttation  of  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis—^ten  aabe  t  Anyhow, 
evente  and  people  for  threescore 
years  gone  1^  uve  freshly  in  my 


Am  1  veiy  wrong  in  calling  my- 
self a  man  of  foshion?  I  grant  that 
my  ordinary  costume  is  not  scru- 
pulously in  accordance  with  the 
ultraiam  of  the  tone,  and  that  I 
have  not  retained  the  drawling  af- 
fectetion  of  deliveiy,  and  the  repu- 
diation of  the  letter  'r,'  which 
characterize  the  modem  Dundreary 
and  was  the  attribute  of  the  dandy 
of  1816.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  part  my  hair  in  the  centre 
of  my  forehead  if  I  had  any  hair  to 
part;  and  I  am  doubtfal  if  long 
red  whiskers  or  a  beard  would  suit 
my  physiognonqr.    Still,  I  venture 

voib  vn.— Ha  XII. 


to  call  myself  a  man  of  foshion  of 
the  M^yor  Fendennis  order.    Two 
charming  Countesses,  a  certain  9pi- 
ritudle  Viscountess,  who  is  at  once 
an  authoress  (wb  ro&a),  a  musician* 
a  painter,  and  a  sculptor,  and  one 
of  the  proudest  of  England's  nuur- 
chionesses,  send  me  cuds  to  their 
soirees,     I  am  a  member  of  two 
first-class  clubs,  and  the  committee 
sometimes  do  me  the  honour  to  ask 
my  advice  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  reckerM  little  banaiut. 
Scarcely  a  month  elapses  in  which 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  stand 
sponsor  to  some  hopeful  ofSspiing 
of  an   upper-crust   house^  and! 
rarely  miss  the  Opera.    It  is  unne- 
cessary to  add  that  I  pay  my  re- 
specte  once  a  year  at  a  royal  lev^ 
Am  I  or  am  I  not  'a  man  of 
fiuhion?'   Fifty  years  ago  I  dressed 
with  scrupulous  care.    My  creased 
Hessians  (Hoby  made  them),  mv 
brass  spurs  and  starched  cravat, 
my  blue  frock  coat  delicately  frogged 
(con/ectianne  par  Herr  von  Stuj&), 
and  my  buckskin  pantaloons  would 
have  compared  iiftvouiablv  with  Mr. 
Brmnmers.     Indeed  I  have  been 
complimented  more  than  once  1^ 
that  arbiter  eUgantiarum  iipon  the 
success  of  my  humble  endeavours 
to  do  the  correct  thing.    But  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  did  not  servilely 
2  n 
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imitate  tbe  liiiistriaDS  chef  of  tfaa 
heau  mondt.  Yoa  ma^  adapt  a 
man's  pcmaiplaa  tajom  own  piactioe 
-without  beoomisg'  faia  aUer  ego. 
When  the  Foiii>m-BAiid  Club  wm 
started  I  had  my  team,  and  paaaed  the 
Maoehestar  'Deflanoe/  on  the  race 
uphill  to  the  Bed  Lion,  Qigfagata. 
I  onee  held  the  stakea  for  Tom 
Oiibb,  when  pnKttism  waa  zeiJly 
'^thenoMeart/  Thieo  timea  have 
I  bean  jodga  ait  Newmarket  and, 
after  the  peaoa*  ofi  1814,  I  danoed 
the  ihst  qnadiffle  eiRBr  danoed  at 

Ahnaak'a  with  Lady  BeUe  W fbr 

my  partner.  Haye  I  not,  I  aak,  a 
fauB  olaim  to  be  considered  a  man 
of  iishionand  a  member  of '  London 
Society?' 

But  why  this  preamble?  Towhat 
does  it  t^?  Simply  this.  Inas- 
much  as  there  are  no  books  so 
sought  after  aa  memoirs,  diaries, 
and  correspoadanee;  nothing  so 
mnch  relished  as  personal  gossip, 
whether  it  eomaa  in  the  form  of 
Boswell,  D'ArUay ,  Lmnley;  or  Paul 
Bedford,— I  have  thonght  that  my 
leminisoeiioeB  of  xeBUBhable  men  and 
women  wonid  be  acoeptnbie.  I 
have  mingled  with  some  of  the 
moat  distingoisfaed  i)eople ;  and  were 
I  of  the  some  mind  as  Willis,  the 
American,  who  tisitBd,  that  he 
might  abase  the  Btes  of  hospitality 
by  '  tahingootn'  to  '  prent  them,' 
I  might  have  oflfeaed  a  jnie  of 
enrions  M&.  totuhing  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  ^lUe.  But  I  pre- 
served nothing  on  paper^ali  that  I 
can  give  will  be  iStagmentary— meze 
disfecki  Tnemibrc^  tonehing"— whom 
shall  I  81^?  Byron,  Heber,  Mm. 
Jordan,  the  fitBoiaienees,  Miacaa- 
lay,  Cotton,  Mrs.  Siddons,  D'Orsay, 
Bleesington,  John  Eemble,  Bloom- 
field,  Eean,  Walter  Scott,  Pear 
green  Hayne,  Eitafaaxdinge  Berkeley, 
Borneo  Ooatea,  His  Majesty  Geoi^ 
the  Fourth,  Wa  Majesty  King  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Pane,  Sydney  Bed^with,  &c. 

Loyalty  commands  that  I  should 
first  make  mentian  of  my  liege, 
George  the  Fourth.  It  was  at  the 
Prince  Begenf  s  table  that  I  obtained 
my  first  lesson  in  economy.  The 
talk  was  of  tilie  necessaiy  income  of 
a  gentiieman.  Svery  man  present, 
excepting  the  Duke  of  B— f—t^  was 


de^  in  aomebody'a  keeks.  Not 
one  had  an  inoome  of  more  than 
9fiooL  a^  year,  bui  lived  at  the  nke 
of  i5>ooe;.  ayear.  Sir  W.  G— ^ 
aaarwaiNis  king's  aide-de-camp,  &r 
fun's  sake  aaked  the  logBal  host 
vriiat  ?te  conaidasd  a.  fiiic  amaal 
stipend  for  a  gentieman.  Hia  aa- 
swer  was  pcinceiy — 

'  A  man  who  cannot  live  with  eaia 
and  oomfioort  on  ioo,ooo2.  a  yoK 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himaell' 

Bloemfield  lifted uphiaeyea  and 
aakedy  as  I  have  often  thou^  siaoe, 
in  a  covert  satineal  ^ipt  and 
zaiher  a  dangsroua  tone,  seeing  hm 
'  Walea,  ring  the  beU,'  hadnaentii 
been  rebuked— 

'  Will  your  Boyal  Highnan  be 
good  enough  to  tdl  us  how  a  man 
can  possibly  get  through  such  an 
income  ?' 

'  My  dear   fellow,'  rejoined  the 
royal  bird,    'notiiing  mors  ea^y' 
(he  sipped  his  claret).    'In  the  first 
place,  he  must  haTe  his  town  hoose 
and  his  eoantry  house  fi»  the  d^ 
dinary  purpeaes  of  summer  and 
winter  existence.    HJe  hunts— with 
his  own  hounds,  of  coume— no  gak- 
tieman  would  follow  another  maa'a 
pack  if  he  could  afford  to  keep  cue 
himself.  Hie  must  have  his  sheotmg- 
box  in  Norfolk;  his  villa  and  yaafat 
at  Oowes;  his  box  at  the  Opeca. 
He  vnll  of  oourae'  (here  the  Pnnoe 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff)  '  pb^  a  little, 
and,  if  he  has  a  taste  for  hoaaeflwih, 
he  will  train  a  colt  or  tvvob    All 
these  arrangements  involve  a  kage 
establishment  of  servants.     CoiBe 
them!  thet/  are  the  caterpillaDttliat 
doYour  a  man's  income.     Then, 
there  must  be  a  good  cellar  at  ea«^ 
temporary  abode  as  weU  as  in  the 
regular  dwellings.     Once  a'yeeur  a 
trip  to  Pans,  to  see  Tahna    and 
Mars,  and  a  drop  in  at  Eiaaeaira, 
will  be  requisite.    Snfin,  what  wiA. 
new  books,  pictures,  bgoutedet^  Cha- 
ritable subsodptions '  (heie  agam  the 
Prince  raised  his  glass  to  hia  lips), 
'  the  education  of  chOdien,  the  taitar 
and  bootmaker,  the  stable,  new  car- 
riages, gigs,  tandems»  and  cmoeulaB, 
fiesh  horses,  and   madame's  little 
outlay—the  hundred  thimnrnd  has 
melted  away.' 

We  ail  sat  still,  amaaed  at  the 
gaeeful  flnanAy  with  whiek   the 
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whole  thing  Tvas  anmn^^  xuy* 
M'Mahon  Tviio  sat  next  to  me,  wbu- 
pared— 

'  Mho  wiQte  but  ntfld  here  below.' 

'Jjiai  aof  add  I,  and  from  that 
momaat  I  oogitatad  the  poBsibilii^ 
of  living  on  1,5002.  a  year  withoai» 
numing  into  debt,  and  b;  Joyei,  sir, 
I  have  aeoomplishod  itl 

How  easy  is  the  traoaitiaii  ^nm  a 
Pimce  to  a  Fnnce's  fi»¥oaidte!  I 
baflwM]a&  Joidaathe  mostohana- 
iog  comedienne  our  fltage  ever 
boaBted.  Nesbitt  (Lady  Boothby) 
oome  nisarer  to  her  in  the  ringing 
huight  than  aay  other  woman,  bat 
Mis.  Jordan's  jollily  and  eapieglene 
were  iuoomparabku  She  nsed  to  do 
the  most  daring  things.  I  remem- 
ber onoe  being  at  Brory  Lane  when 
Geoige  nL  went  to  the  theatre  in 
state.  On  either  side  of  the  royal 
boawen  two  beefeaters  as  sentmida. 
One  of  them  stood  with  his  leg^ 
iride  apart,  as  is  the  way  with  aU 
very  iat  men.  Mrs.  Jordan  played 
'  the  Bomp/  in  '  Love  in  the  City.' 
She  had  a  doll  in  her  hands,  aod 
^voting  to  be  np  to  soma  o&er  mis- 
chief, she  was  at  a  loss,  to  know 
what  to  do  vrath  la  poupde,  so  she 
pepped  it  down  between  the  yeo- 
Slants  leffSL  The  roar  \diieh  fol- 
lowed indnoed  the  old  king  to  look 
over  the  box,  and  when  he  saw  tibe 
joke  whieh  the  Thalia  of  the  hour 
had  perpelraied^  he  joined  in  liie 
mirth  of  the  audience.  Eier  Ma- 
jttty  was  shooked  at  the  violation 
of  etit^iette,  and  looked,  if  possible, 
more  starebed  than  ever.  She  was 
a  straagt  combination  of  goodness, 
sod  sevexit;^ — the  yery  oasonco  of 
piopziely,  and  not  wanting  in  the 
chaatias  of  life,  but  most  exacting 
in  relalian  to  her  snitsu  No  one 
likad  to  won  at  whist  better  tiiaa 
Qoeen  Gh— e  did.  My  old  fdend. 
General  W— If— d,  got  his  r^piment 
thzongh  tile  adroit  gnaoe  with  which 
he  managed  to  lose  his  mon^  to 
the  loyal  snnfEfcaka». 

Mrs.  Jonlaa  was  the  kindest  of 
motheoL  All  her  earnings  were 
spent  oifc  those  she  loved.  Qar 
ciuldsflBi — to  their  honour  be  it 
spohm-^eld  her  in  afOactionate  le- 
niembniuieu  Noli  many  years  since 
X  me  hobbling  down  Pali  MaU 


when  I  met  LordFredeiiek  F— e. 
It  was  a  day  or  two  after  the  sale 
of  the  late  Queen  Dowager's  pro- 
perty. We  walked  toge&er  to 
Marlborongh  House.  His  lordship 
wished  to  porohase  a  soumnir  of  the 
admirable  wife  of  William  lY. 
The  lots  had  been  cleared  away  and 
the  hoose  was  neady  empty.  As 
we  came  ont  we  stopped  in  the 
porters'  hall.  There  was  »  laige 
clock  &ce  and  some  rubbish  in  a 
oomer.    '  Qood  heavens !'  <^^i<mw!^ 

Lord  P ,  'John  or  James'— I 

foiget  the  nuin's  name— '^  are  these 
sold?'  '  No,  my  lord,  no  one  would 

bidfortheoL'    'Then  tell  Mr. , 

(tiie  auctioneer)  ta  send  them  to 
my  house,  ril  buy  them  at  any 
price.'  Then  turning  to  me  he  said, 
'  Q  -,  those  things  were  the  pro- 
perty of  my  dear  mother.  That 
queer  old  wooden  series  of  trays, 
(cevored  with  ordinary  wall  paper- 
ing) formed  her  plateau,  and  the 
ticking  of  the  old  clock  is  among 
my  cherished  memories.  Poor  dear 
mother!'     And  the  tear  dropped 

from  his  eya    Frederick  Pitss e 

was  a  good  soldier.  Hieitwas,who, 
at  fifteen  years  old,  captured  the 
Gato-street  conspirators.  The  army 
owes  to  him  the  first  impulse  given 
to  military  education.  I  last  saw 
him  at  Portsmouth  when,  as  go- 
vernor and  commander  of  the  dja- 
trict,  he  encouraged  the  Pusileers  to 
study  field  fortlficatian  and  recour 
naissance.  He  has  passed  away, 
and  so  have  all  the  boys  of  the 
£unily,  Augustus,  Adolphus,  and 
the  EarL  The  latter  was  the  first 
to  go. 

The  reputed  manner  of  the  earl's 
death  left  on  my  mind  giave  doubts 
of  the  proprie^  of  the  very  com- 
mon v^erdict  pronounced  by  ooro- 
nera'  inquests  of  'Tempoxaiy  In- 
sanity.' I  belieye  that  it  originated 
in  the  charitable  conviction  that  no 
person  in  his  or  her  right  senses 
ivotdd  violate  the  'canon  'gainst 
seU-slaaghter,'  to  which  vras  added 
an  anxiety  to  spare  the  poor  corpse 
the  deeecn^tion  of  the  stake  and 
the  four  cross-roads.  But  surely  it 
were  better  to  treat  the  wretched 
remains  of  humaiuity  after  that  or 
any  other  faftt^ion  than  to  tmnsmit 
to  the  .posterity  of  a  suicide  a  1 
ana 
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picion  thai  theie  is  '  madnees  in  the 
nimily?'  I  leoollect  a  fine  yonng 
fellow  whose  fiither,  a  captain  in 
the  Indian  army,  destroyed  himself 
to  ayoid  what,  to  his  ohivalioas 
mind,  presented  itself  as  a  probable 
di£qg;raoe.  The  captain  piade  all  his 
arrangements  beforehand— paid  his 
debts  (he  had  bnt  few)— indited 
fine  well  letters  to  attached  friends — 
made  every  reqnisite  proYision  for 
the  woman  of  his  heart— wrote  to 
the  ooroner  to  entreat  that  he  wonld 
prevent  the  jnry  from  returning  a 
verdict  of  '  insanity '—changed  his 
coat  for  a  morning-gown— went  into 
the  bath-room  that  he  might  not 
soil  the  fdraitore  of  any  other  apart- 
ment (the  gentlemanly  principle 
*  strong  to  the  last!) — and  blew  out 
his  brains.  Bnt  the  jnry— con&nnd 
their  dnll  perceptions! — only  saw 
mental  abmation  in  the  i^ystem 
and  prevision  of  the  poor  officer, 
and  refrued  to  find  it  a  case  aifdo 
de  86,  What  was  the  consequence? 
When  my  yonng  friend  indulged  in 
any  of  the  freaks  conmion  to  youth, 
it  was  set  down  to  eccentricity;  and 
'  no  wander,  for  his  poor  &ther,  &c' 
— so  said  the  charitable  community. 
These  things  should  make  men 
ponder  the  propriety  of  seeking 
'  their  own  salvation,'  as  Shake- 
speare's gravedigger  has  it.  Better 
bear  any  personal  ills  than  bequeath 
to  innocent  children  the  dreadfrd 
inheritance  decreed  by  crowners' 
quest  law. 

Apropos  of  coroners,  I  went  one 
night  u>  see  an  actor  more  cele- 
brated for  his  miaes  en  scene  than 
his  own  personations  play  Hamlet, 
his  best  character.  I  met  Wakley 
in  the  stalls.  '  HoUoal'  said  I, 
'  what  brings  you  here,  old  boy  ?* 
'  Th^  are  going  to  murder  the 
'"  divine  Williams,'"  said  the  coro- 
ner, '  and  I  am  here  to  preside  at 
the  inquest'  Not  bad— for  a  coro- 
ner. 

Mrs.  Jordan  once  went  into  the 
country  to  play  VioUinte,  in  'The 
Wonder.'  £dmund  Eean  was  the 
Don  Fdix,  He  was  then  so  poor, 
racged,  and  dirty,  and  not  over 
sober,  that  she  insisted  on  leaving 
out  all  thb  passages  which  brought 
her  into  contaot  with  the  Don.  Not 
manyyeaxs  afterwards  Kean  came  to 


Dmry  Lane,  and,  when  he  had  made 
his  mark,  Mrs.  Jordan  hastened  to 
offer  her  apologies.  I  am  not  sine 
how  he  received  them,  but  I  know 
he  was  very  grand  when  in  his 
cups,  or  flushed  with  a  new  suc- 
cess. The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the 
mighty  little  man,  whose  genins 
saved  Old  Drury,  was  whm  he 
played  Richard  the  Third,  his  seoand 
chioacter.  The  house  was  crowded. 
Expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  The 
flats  representing  Crosby  Hall  closed 
upon  ue  Temple  Garden.  A  baa 
and  a  murmur  ran  through  the 
house.  Kean  came  on  rapidly,  in 
something  between  an  amble  and 
a  fiEist  wuk,  rubbing  his  hands,  his 
eyes  glistening  with  joy.  Then,  in 
rapid  tones,  exultingly  he  began 
the  fiunous  soliloquy — 

« Now  Is  the  winter  of  onr  diMontaiiU'  fa. 

Accustomed  to  hear  Kemble  and 
Cooke  deliver  that  soliloquy  in  slow, 
measured  tones,  as  Charles  EiBsn 
and  some  others  do  now,  I  was  a 
little  taken  back  by  the  novel  deli- 
very, but  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  author. 
Hazlitt,  who  went  in  with  me,  was 
delighted.  'See,'  he  exdaimed, 
'  how  completely  Eean  has  caught 
the  ideal  Gloucester  has  azrived 
from  the  country.  He  iias  just  got 
rid  of  one  obstacle  to  the  posBesakm 
of  the  crown;— he  is  come  to  get 
rid  of  another— he  is  fidl  of  ec- 
stasy—yes,  thaf  s  the  right  idea.' 
And  we  all  see  now  that  Baalitt 
was  right,  and^Edmund  Eean  was 
right,  for  every  one  who  essajs 
Richard  (ezoeptxng  Kean's  son,  wIk), 
I  suppose,  is  afraid  to  be  thought 
a  copyist  of  his  sire)  plays  the  put 
in  uie  same  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned styla  If  they  only  had  the 
genius  of  might^^  EdmuiMl  as  weU 
as  the  &culty  of  miitation,  how  zieh 
the  stage  would  be! 

I  knew  Byron  very  weQ ;  in  fibct» 
we  were  at  Hanow  together.  I 
don't  think  I  liked  him.  None  of 
his  sohoolfollows  liked  him.  Cer- 
tain of  his  habits  were  ofElmsiva, 
and  his  manner  was  anything  bat 
genial.  Eindly-judging  contempo- 
raries said  that  his  mind  ran  upon 
great  things,  and  that  he  feltacoo- 
sciousness  he  was  wasting  npcn 
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triyial  topics  the  glorioTis  fiumlties 
with  which  Nature  had  endowed 
him.  Mayhe;  bat  if  he  thought 
of  great  things  he  often  did  yezy 
little  things.  When  Forsyth  and 
I  were  at  the  Gabinetia  S^reta  of 
the  Borbonico  Mosenm  (Naples) 
some  thirty  years  a^,  F re- 
marked that  it  was  jost  the  place 
that  Byron  would  have  delighted  in. 
He  did.  I  belieye  Lady  Blessington 
▼entnred  in  there  also.  Chacun  a 
son  goiU,  but  then  she  was  a  singa- 
larly  strong-minded  woman.  Poor 
thi^!  what  a  wretched  straggle  she 
and  lyOrsay  had  at  Kensington  Gore 
to  sapport  appearances!  How  much 
of  wit  and  gaiety  sparkled  about 
their  misery  1  Aloert  Smith,  Charles 
Dickens— tiie  gay  and  the  graye — 
the  flowers  bedecking  the  skull! 
D'Orsay  was  yery  amusing,  and 
yery  graoefal  in  his  drollery.  His 
broken  English  seemed  to  impart 
a  charm  to  his  wit  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  certain  divorcees  in 
his  society— ladies  with  foreign  titles 
and  a  pure  English  accent  Who 
were  :  tney  ?  D'Orsay  explained. 
'When  an  Knglishman  separates 
from  his  wife  through  incompati- 
bility of  temper  he  is  naturally 
anxious  that  the  honoured  name 
of  Hogsflesh  or  Puddlekins  shall 
not  become  a  byword.  He  will 
not  baye  people  inquire,  "Where 
is  Monsieur?  Who  is  Madame— 
maid,  wife,  or  widow?"  So  he 
buys  a  small  property  in  Italy  or 
Gcomany,  whicn  carries  a  title  with 
it;  and  thus  Mistress  Hogsflesh  b^ 
oomee  La  Goniessa  de  Pulcinelle,  and 
no  questions  are  asked.'  D'Orsay's 
taste  was  exquisite.  He  did  not, 
like  Brummel,  assume  a  dictator- 
ship in  the  world  of  &shion,  but, 
neyertheless,  he  had  countless  imi- 
tators. His  dominion  was  tacitly 
acknowledged  in  the  manner  most 
flattering  to  a  man's  yanity.  The 
Iron  Duke  thought  D'Orsay  the 
finest  gentleman  in  Europe,  and 
was  peculiarly  pleased  witn  D'Or- 
say's drawing  of  him  in  his  eyening 
draas.  'None  but  a  gentleman 
artist,'  said  the  Duke,  'can  do 
justice  to  a  gentleman.  He  carries 
the  impress  of  his  own  mind  into 
an  his  works.' 
I  had  the  honour  of  becoming 


personally  acquainted  with  our  im- 
mortal Wellington  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  irance  by  the  allied 
troops.  Inspired  by  the  example 
of  his  Grace,  the  British  officers 
studied  to  relieye  the  French  of  any 
sense  of  humiliation.  There  was, 
at  first,  unayoidably  a  little  embar- 
rassment on  both  sides  when  officers 
were  quartered  upon  French  flEuni- 
lies,but  the  hiens^mces  tjid  polUesaes 
of  dyilized  life  lubricated  inter- 
course amazingly,  and  les  h^  An-' 
glais  soon  became  les  hons  diahUs  in 
many  a  qircle. 

In  long  years  after  our  eyacua- 
tion  of  ^nmce  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington honoured  me  with  an  inyi- 
tabon  to  Apeley  House,  that  I  might 
see  his  pictores.  Ganoya's  figure 
of  Napoleon  holding  Victory  in  his 
hand  (which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs)  suggested  to  some  one  the 
sycophantic  remark  that  Victory 
was  out  of  place  there.  The  Duke 
rebuked  the  offender  against  good 
taste.  '  Bonaparte  won  more  battles 
than  either  you  or  I,  sir.'  Howeyer 
earnest  his  Grace  may  haye  been  in 
his  denunciation  of  &e  wild  ambi- 
tion which  kept  Europe  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  deluged  its  fields  with 
blood,  he  was  annoyed  when  any 
reference  was  made  to  the  hero  of 
Lodi  and  Marengo  in  priyate  society 
and  in  his  presence.  The  late 
General  Ghuromll,  who  was  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  Grace,  procured,  on 
his  way  from  India,  a  snuff-box 
made  from  the  willow-tree  which 
drooped  oyer  the  ex-Emperor's  tomb 
at  St  Helena.  He  wished  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Duke.  The  thing  had 
to  be  yery  carefully  managed.  After 
dinner,  the  Duke  liked  a  pinch  of 
snufil  The  Marchioness  of  Douro 
accordingly  undertook  to  make  this 
little  pendiant  the  medium  of  the 
offering.  The  box  was  placed  before 
the  old  warrior.  He  was  rather 
struck  with  it,  and  examined  it 
with  some  care.  '  Where  did  this 
come  from?'— 'ChurckQl,  sir,  has 
brought  it  from  St  Helena.  It  is 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  wil- 
low  .'     'Oh I'   interrupted  the 

Duke;  and  he  put  the  box  aside. 
I  had  the  anecdote  firom  Churchill 
himself,  who  was  slain  at  Maha- 
r^jpore,  in  combat  with  a   lahratta. 
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IToiuig.  SoDiBrsety  ft  l>6BrTrtiftil  iellcyw 
(Bon  of  the  late  Lord  BagUm), 
mshed  to  the  iwcue.  His  left 
hand  ima  ae^ered  from  the  arm, 
and  dangled  at  his  side.  With  his 
right  he  wreuied  the  nnuderous 
sword  from  the  Mahratta,  and  slew 
him.  I  think  Lord  Baglan  had  the 
hiddent  perpetaated  in  gold.  Cot- 
terell  modelled  it  for  Gacrard  of  the 
Haj^uiarket. 

To  retnm  to  the  Dnke.  I  "was 
rather  surprised  that  thero  were  no 
pictmies  in  Apsley  Honse  Ulns- 
tratiye  of  the  great  battles  in  the 
Peninsnla— no  Salamanca,  no  Tit- 
toria,  no  Bnsaco.  The  'Waterloo' 
of  Sir  W.  Allen  was  purchased 
because  it  showed  only  the  iVeneh 
side.  The  &ot  is,  the  Duke  had  a 
contempt  for  battle  pictures.  They 
oould  not  be  true,  he  said.  A  battle 
was  all  movement  amidst  smoke 
and  carnage.  As  Sir  Oallaghan 
O'Brallaghan  has  it,  'There's  so 
much  doing  everywhere  there's  no 
knowing  whaf s  doing  anywhere.* 
Mililary  incidents,  in  general,  were 
(his  Grace  affirmed)  &laehoods  on 
canvas.  Barker's  picture  of  the 
Duke  and  Blucher  meeting  «t 
Waterloo  was  an  absurdity.  Mae- 
lise  has  come  nearer  the  truth. — 


There  was  a  paintmg  and  an  en- 
graving of  Wellington  showing  'Qie 
msent  Duchess  over  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  He  never  did  show  her 
over  the  field.  Li  the  Galleiy  of 
Illustration  ten  years  a^  Loid 
Cardigan  was  shown  leapmg  over 
a  gun— a  lomantio  drama  in  one 
scene.  At  the  same  place  the  Dake 
was  represented  contemplating  '^e 
dead  body  of  €raufard  after  &e 
takmg  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo.  The 
Dnke  never  saw  the  brave  ftUov 
after  his  death  I 

The  Doke  once  told  General  Sei»»- 
tiani  and  myself,  at  his  own  table  in 
Paris,  that  the  most  amdousliMmgitt 
of  his  life  was  the  retention  of  Hou- 
gomont  at  Waterloo.  It  was  fte 
key  to  his  position.  He  sent  I/xd 
March  (afterwards  Duke  of  Bieh- 
mond)  continually  to  inquiie  if  tl» 
Guards  oould  hold  it  Lord  i9al- 
tonn,  who  commanded,  at  last  got 
annoyed,  and   said,  'DonH  be  a 

d dibol,  March!    Go  b8dc,aiid 

tellbis  Grace  if s  aQ righi'  JSasA 
went  back,  and,  fired  with  admirar 
tion  at  tiie  stubbomess  ci  Hie  de- 
fence, reported, '  Your  Grace  neean|t 
fear  for  Hougomont,  for  Saltoun  is 
tiieiel' 


EEFLBCTIONB  IN  EOTTEN  B0W; 

OR, 
CALCULATION  AT  A  CANTER. 

IF  Life  were  all  Stmshine  and  Season, 
If  the  world  were  all  Ball-Toom  aiid  Bow, 
If  mammas  would  but  listen  to  reason. 
And  papas  would  not  ^uiious  grow ; 
If  one  didn't  get  asked  one's  intention, — 

How  jolly  for  ever  to  go 
With  one — whom  I  don't  choose  to  mention — 
A-cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

I  Hke  a  nice  girl  just  to  talk  to — 

To  fide  with— to  dance  with — be  near ; 
But,  if  one  the  altar  must  walk  io 

For  that,  why,  tibe  pleasure's  too  dear. 
For,  you  know,  since  the  'Times'  says  no  ubmb 

On  three  hundred  a  year's  oomme  U/aui, 
One's  restricted  to  Mendly  communion  ^ 

While  cantering  down  Bcytten  Bow., 
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Your  iiioome*s  vbat  people  oonsider ! 

And  miiie  isn't  up  to  tiie  mark 
Beqoired  of  a  '  marriage-mart '  bidder. 

For  I'm  only  a  GoyermBeni  dark. 
My  salary's  aat  while  I'm  single; 

But,  says  Tmdenoe, '  Promotion  is  slow — 
Ah,  non  giuuffe — your  lote  do  not  mingle !' 

Ab  we're  cauteriug  down  fiottan  iEow. 

Gab,  cob,  cktb,  «nd  orib  in  one'fl  income 

Soon  maibe  on  aivpiBcnble  bole. 
And  I  can't  afford,  saaUy,  to  sink  'em 

E'en  to  marry  the  girl  of  my  souL 
(I  forgot  in  my  last  calculation, 

I'm  in  debt  some  four  hundred  or  so —  * 

It's  plain  I  must  learn  resignation 

"While  cantering  down  Eotten  Bow !) 

Yes !  and  though  she's  a  beautiful  creature. 

All  frolic  and  freshness  and  grace, 
Quite  a  treasure !  there  still  is  a  featme 

I  must  not  o'erlook  in  the  eaie. 
Her  pa's  a  grettt  man  in  the  (Mj — 

Of  the  ridh  firm  of  Bometfaing  and  Oo.^ 
And  her  life  has  all  been,  ah  initi- 

o,  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

She'd  require  her  Bay-maie  and  bar  Bonnet, 

Her  Box  in  the  Opera  gzand-tiflr. 
Her  Ball-dress  with  Brussels  upon  it. 

Her  Biarritz  or  Baden  each  year : — 
And  with  such  busy  '  B's '  at  mv  pocket, 

Where  should  i  be,  I'd  just  like  to  know? 
In  the  Bankruptcy  Oonrt,  like  a  rocket — 

Not  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

So  adieu  to  all  notions  of  marriage ! 

Fair  Emily  Guinness,  adieu ! 
Till  my  cab  has  inoreased  to  a  carriage — 

One  horse  '  to  the  power  of  two' — 
Till  my  chambers  in  fazped  Piocadilly 

To  a  house  in  Belgrayia  grow. 
We  must  eyen  be  satisfied,  Milly, 

To  go  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

True !  I  have  a  rich  aunt  in  the  country. 

Whose  coin  I'm  expected  to  get : 
But  I  really  have  not  the  efiront'iy 

To  wish  her  an  angel  just  yet 
And  since  hers  has  been  '  singular  blessing,' 

She'd  adTise  me  of  course  to  forego 
The  suit  that  I  fain  would  be  preanng 

While  cantering  down  Botten_Bow. 

So  here  I  renounce  ftie  sweet  vision 

Of  turtle-doYes,  troth-'ph^t,  and  tmth. 
Lome's  young  dream's  theme  for  deriaioB — 

Wedded  bliss  is  for  Age  not  for  Youth. 
She  will  wed  some  old  man  with  a  millian-^ 

And  /  may  die  rich !    But,  heigho. 
With.  Dark  Care  now  for  wife  on  fiie  pillion 

I'm  cantering  down  Botten  Bow. 

T.  H« 
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A  MAID  OP  ATHENS. 

CBOWNED  with  all  ihy  oountry's  Bplendoui 
And  mih  all  thy  city's  grace; 
]>iaped  ^ith  old  hexoio  legend. 
And  &r  piesiige  of  thy  race ; 
Mightiest  memories  rash  together. 

Sweetest  memones  meet  in  thee— 
Meteor  sires  of  mythic  story ; 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Lo!  thy  bloom  of  yonth  is  reverend; 

Lol  a  glory  round  thee  plays; 
And  thy  night-black  eyes  are  Instrons 

With  the  light  of  fiadeless  days. 
Heiress  of  historic  beauty, 

ShaQ  we  daie  the  speU  to  break ; 
And,  though  silence  be  thy  tribute. 

Lest  we  worship,  shall  we  speak? 

It  were  loss  to  think  thee  goddess : 

Whether  queenly  bride  of  Jove ; 
Or  lone  Dian  of  the  woodland. 

Quenching  aU  the  darts  of  love. 
Thine  is  nor  the  cup  of  Hebe, 

Nor  the  zone  of  Yenus  fair ; 
Nor  doth  thine  Athene's  helmet 

Crush  thy  raven  wealth  of  hair. 

Not  a  Muse  art  thou— the  Muses 

All  express  themselves  in  thee ; 
Nor  a  Grace ;  for  then  the  Graces 

Had  been  one  ijone— not  three. 
Not  as  Nereid  nor  as  Dryad 

Dost  thou  wood  or  ocean  bless — 
But  as  sweet  full-blooded  mortal, 

Wearest  well  thy  loveliness. 

Such  as  thou  when  time  was  younger 

Gave  the  edge  to  patriot  blade. 
And  each  youth  in  fight  grew  fiercer 

That  he  fought  for  such  a  maid. 
Names  like  thine  went  up  with  psaans 

From  the  dosing  ranks  of  strife ; 
Every  smile  a  warrior  cherished 

Cost  a  foeman's  quivering  life. 

Bulers,  ficom  the  cares  of  office 
Solace  sought  from  smiles  like  thine ; 

Sages,  fresh  from  wordy  conflict. 
Learned  a  wisdom  mope  divina 
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Twas  for  one  like  thee,  Haimodins 

Pierced  the  heart  of  tyianny ; 
And  when  Pericles  sobbed,  te»rlees, 

'Twas  for  loss  of  one  like  thee. 

Beauty  of  the  land  of  beauty, 

Lo!  we  know  thee  who  thou  art; 
Lo!  we  read  it  on  thy  forehead; 

In  thy  lips  that  fain  would  part ; 
In  thine  eyes  thy  name  is  fiftthomed, 

i^es  that  all  thy  soul  proclaim — 
Lift  art  thou  to  all  thy  loyers ; 

J^  is  thy  loyeliest  name. 

If  so  ftir  be  found  in  Athens, 

Shall  there  not  be  braye  and  true? 
Shall  the  old  grace  still  be  youthfcil. 

And  old  freedom  not  be  new  ? 
Bead  such  faces,  sons  of  Hellas, 

They  are  books  would  doubly  bless; 
Loye  and  self-control  enforcing — 

liberty  and  lawfulness. 

A.  H.  G. 
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HONOUES  0¥  THE  SHJBSEVALTY. 


TTTHEN  spring  comeson,  the  swal- 
f  T  lows  return,  and  her  Majesty's 
representatives  the  Judges  set  off  on 
their  migrations ;  for  it  is  a  maxim 
of  onr  old  constitution  that  twice 
every  year  and  at  divers  other  times, 
if  necessary,  there  shall  be  a  general 
gaol-delivery,  all  inmates  of  prisons 
be  released  from  suspense,  and  know 
their  fate,  and  in  some  cases,  sus- 
pended. 

The  duty  of  going  on  assize  de- 
volves on  tiie  judges  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  (Common  Fleas,  and  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer;  the 
Equity  Judges,  the  Chancellor  and 
his  Vice-Chancellors,  with  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Bolls  are  not  required  to 
go  on  circuit.  In  the  present  daj 
communication  with  the  assize 
towns  is  so  easy,  that  a  judge  tra- 
vels with  littie  more  pomp  than  an 
ordinary  mortal ;  he  is  accompanied 
by  ;his  marshals,  generally  young 
gentiemen  known  in  the  clubs,  and 
a  footman  who  carries  the  wig  and 
robes,  without  which  wisdom  is 
supposed  to  be  wanting  even  to  a 
judge.  But  when  the  train  stops  in 
the  station  of  the  county  town, 
there  is  heard  a  peal  of  beUs  from 
church  towers,  na^  wave  on  the 
summits  of  the  ancient  keep,  once  a 
royal  residence,  now  a  prison ;  the 


place  looks  more  lively  than  vsaal, 
and  on  the  platform  stands  a  gen- 
tieman  in  umform,  cocked  hat  and 
sword,  to  receive  and  protect  the 
persons  of  the  judges  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  county. 

In  former  days  this  duty  involTed 
the  high  sheriff  in  more  dangeronfi 
service  than  standing  in  a  cold  wind 
and  thin  clothing,  waiting  the 
judges*  arrival ;  there  were  times 
when  wild  barons  took  execution 
upon  the  judge,  if  they  had  a  ^ite 
against  his  liege,  and  unless  effec- 
tually protected  by  the  sheriffB,the 
judge  shared  the  prison  to  which 
he  had  doomed  the  lord  of  the 
barony,  and  had  for  his  food  the 
paardmient  on  which  the  said  sen- 
tence was  enrolled. 
^^  In  all  English  counties  the  sheriff 
is  appointed  by  the  crown.  It  is 
an  ambition  with  many  country 
gentiemen  to  hold  this  office ;  there 
have  been  instances  in  the  same 
feudal  times  of  ladies  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  shrievalty,  and  sit- 
ting belted  and  girt  on  the  bench 
beside  the  judge ;  but  now  in  these 
degenerate  days,  the  honour  is  re- 
stricted to  the  male  sex ;  and  the 
unwilling  squire  who  has  been 
once  nominated  can  only  escape  by 
payment  of  a  fina 
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Konr  "wbeii  a  gentknum  is  known 
*»  be  tiie  fllieafF^elaQt,  aU  the  tndtfh 
i  of  his  nei£^itx>iiiho6d  aie  in  a 


state  oT  cfaraoie  exoitsmsnt*  Up- 
holsteran,  hattan,  tailon,  carriage- 
makos,  saddlers^  harse-jock^TS,  pos- 


ialions^  and  all  the  txibe  who  ftimish 
edibles  and  drinkables,  send  in  their 
rose  or  manye-colonred  list  of  prices, 
with  a  special  commeDdatory  epistle 
totheshisrifEl  Theisdieriff^likeawise 
xnan^ddflgotes  many  of  these  highlj- 
imp^nrtant  cares  to  his  nnder-«her^y 
a  aohcitar,  who  gnarantees  the  ex- 
penses (if  moderate)  to  be  inonrred, 
ami  takes  his  chance  of  reimmem- 
tionland  profit  from  ^fees. 

But  &ere  are  many,  many  items 
of  expense  which  the  hononr  of  the 
office  alone  nrast  compensate.  The 
park  wall  has  to  be  rebuilt,  tiie 
nonse  new  painted  and  papered, 
porhap  the  drawing-room  new 
ftimiimed,  the  drives  and  walks  got 
into  fftnltless  order,  against  the  day 
which  the  sheriff  from  childhood 
bas  pictured  as  Ihe  most  desirable, 
next  to  his  wedding-day,  of  his 
life—the  di^  of  the  sheriff's  break- 
faeL  What  amdons  forethought 
and  going  through,  in  anticipation, 
all  the  perplexities  of  that  day ;  the 
hired  waitm  and  extra  servants  to 
be  drilled  and  kept  sober  amid  the 
good  cheer  they  help  to  dispense ; 
the  javelin-men  to  be  reviewed  in 
their  new  liveries ;  the  young  horses 
to  be  tried  in  the  carriage;  and, 
above  all,  the  weather,  if  it  should 
be  a  wet  day,  and  a  small  gathering ! 

But  at  last  tiie  day  arrives.  It  is 
a  fine  morning,  rather  cold  and 
finosty  -^  early    Sforch.     By   nine 


o'clock  the  park  begins  to  swarm 
with  visitors  of  the  second  and  third 
classes— farmers  and  their  wives 
and  fine  daughters,  the  latter  gene- 
rally accompanied  witii  one  or  more 
adnurers  who  sedulously  choose  and 
keep  clear  a  space  fcnr  l&eir  jNurty  to 
see  the  procession ;  then  there  are 
tiie  labourers  and  iiie  labourers' 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  a  host 
of  idlers  from  the  nearest  towns, 
who  have  come  over  by  a  cheap 
train,  and  mean  to  ^rfoythe  day, 
and  if  they  have  the  opportunily, 
patronise  ibe  sheriff's  good  cheer. 
Oood  humour  prevails  with  all; 
they  joke,  and  chaff  each  otiier ;  the 
old  trees  ring  with  the  noise,  and 
high  in  the  air  wheel  and  caw  the 
rooks,  wondering  at  the  unusual 
concourse,  and  proud  of  fhdr  own 
iznportance  in  having  so  many 
viffltors. 

Over  the  park-gate  is  a  large 
arch  of  evergreens;  two  more  down 
the  road  €ure  decorated  with  flags 
adorned  with  ^e  sheriff's  coat  of 
arms,  or  the  words  'Welcome,' 
'  Live  and  let  live.'  IBome  present 
rather  inappropriate  mottoes  for  a 
sheriff's  breakfsust:  'Water  is  best,' 
'Temperance,'  'Not  too  much;' 
which,  however,  were  borrowed  firom 
the  village  teetotal  society,  and 
without  these,  the  bare  framework 
of  the  arches  would  be  conspicuous. 

'I  say,  governor,'  says  a  little 
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ragged  niohin,  'just  you  read  that' 
And  the  stout,  portly,  jolly  red- 
noeed  &riner,  evidentiy  no  teeto- 
taller, looks  np,and  tiie  crowd  rings 


with  a  rode  laugh,  as  the  fiffmsr 
craoks  his  whip  at  tiie  urchin,  who 
leTants  among  Ins  fellows,  and 
watches  for  another  Tictim.    Aboat 


TEMPERAN 


eleven,  another  arrival;  a  large 
omnibus,  inside  and  outside  ftiU ;  it 
is  the  celebrated  brass  band  from 
Thunderam,  playing  as  they  go, 
the  horses  scared,  plunging  now 
and  then,  but  the  load  th^  bear 
too  heavy  for  such  cantrips  to  do 
any  damage ;  on  the  roof  sit  the 
drums,  a  big  one  and  a  small  one: 
the  players  are  a  very  &t  man,  fall 
of  importance,  and  a  skinny  youth, 
who  manipulates  his  sticks  to  the 
admiration  of  the  bystanders.  The 
company  won't  be  here  for  an  hour, 
so  the  horses  are  unharnessed,  and 
the  music  begins  to  pour  its  strain 
midway  up  ue  park,  and  little  par- 
ties are  formed  on  the  sward  for  a 
dance.  But  signs  of  the  day's  gran- 
deur are  on  the  increase ;  the  village 
schools,  of  which  the  sheriff  and  his 
lady  are  patrons,  march  up  the 
brc»d  drive,  clean  and  neat,  that  is 
the  girls,  for  the  boys  have,  as  was 
natural,  discovered  sources  of  dirt 
even  on  that  fine  morning :  they  file 
off  into  the  coach-house,  where  buns 
and  cakes  are  provided  for  them; 
and  they  are  the  first  to  feast  on  the 
Sheriff's  Day. 

Twelve  o'clock ;  the  tower  bell 
strikes  it  slowly  and  deliberately, 
as  if  determined  to  be  heard,  amid 


all  the  rising  uproar,  and  not  to  be 
hurried  either :  the  large  gates  are 
now  set  wide  open,  and  carriage 
Ko.  I  rolls  in  followed  by  otiiets 
in  rapid  succession;  and  as  the 
mommg  is  fine,  many  visitors  baring 
paid  their  duly  to  the  sheriff,  come 
out  and  view  the  scene  from  the 
terrace. 

Enter  the  hall,  and  you  find  a 
throng  of  servants  putting  hats 
where  they  will  never  be  found;  a 
lady's  maid  on  a  message,  of  conise, 
but  stopping  to  have  a  look  at  the 
arrivals;  the  younger  branches  of 
the  fieunily  peeping  through  the 
bannisters  upon  the  hall,  and 
making  audible  remarks  on  the 
peculianties  in  dress  and  bearing 
of  the  visitors  below,  who  all  un- 
concerned, if  not  unwittinff,  follow 
the  tall  lacquey  into  the  orawmg- 
room,  and  well  nigh  startle,  at  t^ 
sonorous  accents  in  which  thdr 
name  peals  from  his  lips.  The  she- 
riff and  his  lady  receive  their  guests, 
and  are  proud  to  hear  each  highand 
noble  name  come  to  do  homoor  to 
their  neighbour,  the  first  conuncxier 
inthecouniy,  as  the  sheriff  is. 

High  sheriffs  and  high  sheriflEET 
guests  eat  as  do  other  people,  heart- 
ily ;  and  quaff  the  champagne  with 
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as  mnoh  lelish  as  if  they  tasted  that  scene  of  the  dining-room  is  repeated 
hereiBge  divine  for  the  first  instead  in  varions  parts  of  the  house :  in 
of  the  ien-thonsandth  time;   the      the  housekeeper's  room,  in  the  but- 


ler's pantry,  in  the  servants'  hall,  in 
the  k>ng  galleiry,  in  the  billiard- 
room,  and  finally  in  the  ooach- 
honses,  till  each  and  all  of  the 
gofists  ai6  satisfied.  About  half  an 
hoar  before  the  procession  sets  out 


firom  the  sheriff's  gates,  twojtrum- 
peters,  clad  in  ooun^  liyeries,  make 
startling  but  not  melodious  noise ; 
vrhereat  the  coachmen  harness  their 
horses,  and  a  long  line  of  carriages 
is  formed ;  then  the  school  childriBn 


range  themselves  in  front  of  the  hall 
entrance,  ready  for  their  perform- 
ance. The  sheriff  now  appears  in 
costume,  uniform  coat  (if  ne  has  a 
tmifbrm),  cocked-hat,  and  vWfa 


svrord,  gets  into  his  carriage,lthe 
children  begin  to  sing  'God  bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Queen, 
and  the  High  Sheoiff;'  but  their 
shrill  notes  are  drowned  in  the'loud 
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J5fo»fltir>  of  Ac  Shnmnlfffi, 


and  hfittrty  eheen  which  amply  le-  chanlaia  m  hia  loheB,  and  the 
pay  all  the  ezpeiiBe  of  the  afcamiiui  mdeiHihenff ;  thou  tiie  faailiffii(th8 
whichsapplied  the  oheeis.  Next  the     dxead  ef  debfatt%  yotepi 'bamsO 


jwnp  iip:behiiid,  aad  off  go  tiie  four 
hanMB  and  Ihe  hnuaHaew  caniagfr, 
had  ftom  town  and  painted  specially 
fin;  tiia  ahfiEifra  nae ;  then  oomea  the 
aheriff'a  lady  with  fonv  hoaDsea,  and 
then  othaE  carriages  in  order,  most 
with  pair  horses,  some  few  with 
four,  and  then,  a  long  line  of  one- 
horsed  chaises,  drays,  and  pony- 
carriages,  shandries,  and  spring- 
carts;  bat  as  thoy  roll  away  from 
the  house,  a  long  line  of  horsooaen 
form  theinselYes  at  the  head  of  the 
procession;  young  yeomen  and 
tenants  and  others,  who  have  come 
to  display  their  horses  and  horse- 
manship, and  flannt  their  ribbona 
before  the  fiedr  eyes  that  scan  s<» 
closely. 

With  a  few  casualties,  sach  a»  a 
kicking  horse  hindering  the  proea^- 
sion,  or  an  unsteady  rider  tumbling 
off  his  steed,  the  processiott  winds 
along  at  a  moderate  paoe,  till  the 
county-town  is  well-nigh  reached; 
it  then  receives  another  addition  in 
the  body  of  jayelin-men  or  lancers, 
who  are  ofiientimes  old  soldiers  hired 
for  the  occasion,  dressed  in  the 
sheriff's  liyeries,  and  carrying  an- 
tique halberds  or  javelins,  on  each 
of  which  glitters  the  sheriff's  crest 
This  impofiing  body-guard  fidla  in 


■szt  the  Bh6riff*8  eairage^  aad  with 
pianciBg  ateedS)  pealing  beUs,  ad- 
miong  crowds,  winding  thxouc^ai 
much  of  the  town  a»  poadbk^  the 
pEooeaaioii  xeachear  the  xailwaf  i^ 
ikm;  thejodgeaaBS  there leoeived, 
taken  to  church,  then  to  dinner,  and 
so  to  their  lodgings. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  of  tlie 
assizes,  the  sheriff  is  in  his  glory; 
every  one  looka  at  him ;  he  is  ac- 
companied by  a  bevy  of  &ir  Mends, 
for  whom  he  finds  chaira  and  the 
best  position  tor  hearing  in  the 
caurt;  when  ha  comes  forth, all  hie 
and  make  way,  and  his  appeanmoe 
•Yen  in  t)K  streets  gathers  a  knot 
of  gazers.  But  after  a  dtaj  or  two 
(if  the  assizes  9a  on),  the  sheriff  is 
doeadfully  boBM:  when  the  giand 
juy  has  been  dismissed,  and  the 
gxand  dinndra  are  over,  and  the 
monotony  of  regular  work  begins, 
thece  is  no  more  unhappy  bemg 
than  the  gentleman  who  guards  the 
judges.  He  oscUlateB  between  the 
courts,  finding  little  amusement  in 
either.  There  sit  the  judges,  graye, 
industriousi  attentive,  firamthe  first 
hour  of  assize  to  its  last;  making 
notes  as  yoluminoua  aa  the  rejected 
contributicms  to  a  popular  monthly ; 
there  lounge  the  baniatan,  aoma  of 
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the  unemployed  talent  of  the  land, 
making  audible  iraoarfcB,  'eate  and 
cutting,  on  the  style  of  Seijeant 
Frithem'a  ciosa-ezaouiuitioii ;  otham 
leading  a  noTe!,  or  aketchmg  ooort 
aodjozy.  The  Qerk  of  the  down 
—he  is  an  dd  hand^-takas  no  inte- 
lestintdala:  hebonaBhimadfmth. 
the 'Simaa' till  tba  nuMuent  cornea 
toaak  the  jury,  ^BbwaagFjon,  geur- 
tiemen:  ia  tibe  pnaoner  guil^  ob 
not  gmlty?'  The  attorneys  into* 
ntted  in  the  caae  befbore  the  coort^ 
or  afinid  theiiB  will  come  on  naaz- 
peeMly,  oatantationaiy  aoaew  np 
littla  paper  mianTea,  and  hand  them 
on  long  white  wanda  to  coonseL 
And  the  joxy  at,.  thoaRmghly  thredof 
the  tiung — ^haTe  made  up  thnr 
mincte  kmg  ainoa  JaTeluHnaa  im 
ML  fjLorj  look  iteraelj  about  the 
oooEt,  waapcHi  in  hand,  and  now 
and  then  oeej  oat  'Silencer  in.  aten- 
torian  and  prolonged  note%  when 
not  »  bieadi  of  diatnrbaaea  bceaka 
the  monotonoas  deoonun. 

The  eriminal  caaea  an  maay  bat 
toffing.  A  traGoienlrloahdngiaaGal 
ia  indicted  for  snaraig  a  hare,  and 
when  '  xemoDstrated'  with  by  the^ 
heapav,  bstteiing  said  heaper'a 
head, '  jnefe  to  aee  if  ha  had  any 
hnuuk'  Then  there  aoa  intermi- 
iiahle  apecial-juTy  caaes,  and  patent 
soita,  and  motions  for  iunnutiDna; 
amid  which  it  ia  a  xefief  ta  find  a 
bna^  of  promiaa  caae  nneompKO- 
miaad  All  tiie  -?ile  ^erae  and  ten- 
der A^fiiqiffHff  of  '  Viiliam'  and 
'MaEHur'  ana  rnlJileaBly  laughed  at 
hy  aa  vnaympaithetie  andienoe* 
Soita  ft>F  aaaanlta  and  battery  m 
'Nisi  Prins'  aie  not  bad  An  old 
gentiflnaan  ahmt  and  rotand,  hae 
been  Tiolently  fidiahen  by  a  little, 
thin,  apace  defimdant^  Old  gentle- 
man in  the  witneaa-boz  givea  eyi- 
denee  indignantly:  'Be  aeiaed  me 
by  the  throat  ana  ahook  me,  and — 
snd— damaged  my  black  waistooat, 
by  teacing  a  button  and  a  batten- 
holewwagr.' 

Thia  was  the  amooni  of  the 
aaaanlt,  for  wfaidi  the  old  gentle- 
man'a  batier  and  footman  seiBed 
the  slim  defendant^  aonmianed  the 


parish  constable,  and  locked  up  the 
eruninal  in  a  cellar.  The  defendant 
pleads  prorocation  for  tearing  the 
okL  gentleman's  button-holes:  old 
gimtleman  forbade  hia  following 
ICiss  Mary;  pleada  the  tieatment 
inflicted,  moae  suitahle  for  a  lunatio 
than  a  gentleman : — they  searched 
hia  person,  and  finding  no  ofiEansiye 
wei^on,  di^yed  hmi  (or  'took 
charge,'  Bumble  termed  it)  of  his 
wnteh  and  watch-chain,  for  fear  that 
when  his  eicitement  cooled,  in  re- 
morae.for  laying  hands  on  old  £^- 
tleman,  he  should  ky  hands  on  him- 
aelf ,  and  be  found  hanging  ia  the 
oellar  by  his  wateh-chain. 

The  sheriff  comea  to  kaow  the 
frequentais  of  both  courts,  down  to 
the  three  grim  old  ladies  w^  lagib- 
larly  ait  near  the  jodae  from  mom 
to  eye,  ae  if  ccmyinced  justice  cotdd 
not  be  foirly  doled  out  to  her  Ma- 
jeat^y's  liegea  unlesa  their  yi^ilaat 
e^  were  ever  en  Um  admioiatab- 


But  as  soon  aa  tiiie  criminal  cases, 
in^oiying  ci^ital  punishment  are 
over,  the  sheriff,  if  the  judge  iain- 
dul^l^  may  go;  and  he  ia  aa 
hapi^in  his  release  aa  he  was  proud 
in  oontemplatfon  of  his '  entry.' 

Thero  are  yet  some  diawbaK^ :  the 
carriage  and  horsea  and  men  must 
ramain  exposed  to  sprang  wind  and 
rain  or  autumn  sun,  so  long  aa  the 
judges  remain.  But  the  sheriff  ia 
not  (aa  people  suppose)  amenable 
for  a  prisoner's  escape,  nor  must  he 
with  his  own  hands  hang  a  crimi- 
nal, if  the  haDgman  seAisea  the 
office.  The  shrievalty  baa  its  plea- 
aorea  and  its  pains.  There  will  be 
yet  another  sheriff's  breakfiat,  but 
its  glory  wiU  be  dim  in  comparison 
with  the  first  Thero  will  be  fower 
people;  the  gloss  will  be  worn  off 
tbe  liyeries,  off  the  carnages,  off  tiie 
sheriff's  own  anticipationa;  he  will 
with'infinite  sattafactionat  the  year's 
end,  arrange  the  tarnished  jayelins 
in  his  hall,  there  to  remain  a  memo- 
rial to  posterity  that  the  shrieyalty 
hononied  the  ancient  domain  once 
mcne  in  the  time  of  Balph  Eubray, 
of  Eobray  Hail,  Esquire. 
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A  LIFE  of  oelibai^  is  to  a  man 
&r  from  being  an  immitigaied 
misfortime.  It  is,  no  doabt»  on  al- 
most all  tiie  pdnts  in  which  it  can 
be  contrasted  with  wedded  life,  in- 
ferior to  it;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  less 
happy,  less  natoral,  and  less  oon- 
dncive  to  the  general  and  partioolar 
wel&re.  It  more  rarely  calls  npon 
the  gentler,  and  perhaps  diymer 
chords  in  a  man's  heart,  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  tendency  to  drawaman 
within  the  narrow  folds  of  his  own 
interest,  rather  than  to  make  him 
enlarge  the  measure  of  his  affection, 
80  as  to  embrace  the  soft,  sweet 
claims  which  are  called  out  by  the 
birth  of  children;  'he  is  good  to 
make  a  seyere  inquisitor,*  Lord 
Bacon  says,  'because  his  tenderness 
is  not  so  oft  called  upon ;'  and  this 
indeed  is  true,  [but  only  in  part 
If  a  man  have  passed  through  many 
years  of  bachelorhood  without  ex- 
periencing some  strong:  and  lasting 
hold  upon  his  affections,  he  will 
probably  narrow  the  sphere  in  which 
his  sympattiies  can  play,  and  look  at 
events  from  the  side  of  justice 
rather  than  of  flaeling.  He  will 
cease  to  be,  if  he  erer  was  one,  a 
genial  companion ;  he  will  be  more 
and  more  unwilling,  as  time  runs  on, 
to  make  allowance  for  the  frailties 
and  shortcomings  of  poor  human 
nature,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  hate 
eyen  himself,  because  he  is  clothed 
in  that  very  humanity,  which,  re- 
gaided  from  his  point  of  view,  is  so 
erring  and  so  emotional  Walking 
about  with  his  human  nature  pinned 
on  to  him,  and  eager  to  make  it  be 
believed  that  it  is  no  part  of  himself, 
but  only  an  accident  as  fortuitous 
ashis  b^g  bom  in  England  instead 
of  in  Poland,  he  is  ever  protesting 
against  himself  and  asainst  all  his 
Christian  brethren;  he  is  always 
looking  at  tiie  world  throu^  a 
yellow  glass,  and  passing  atrabilious 
opinions  upon  the  world's  doings. 
His  sentences  will  be  perhaps 
strictly  just,  but  untempered  by  the 
sweet  quality  of  mercy,  wi&out 
which  he  himself  cannot  see  salva- 
tion. He  will  suspect  an  act  of 
kindness  done  to  him  as  being  the 


prelude  to  the  asking  of  a  fiivoai, 
and  where  a  good  and  a  doabtfol 
motive  may  be  assigned  to  an  action, 
the  tone  of  his  mind  will  Ittd  him 
to  select  the  doubtftil  as  the  troe 
one.  He  becames  a  wearineas  to 
himself,  and  an  object  of  dread  to 
others.  He  grows  into  a  cynical, 
selfish  man,  an  outcast  from  the 
communion  of  kindly  spirits;  he 
subsides  into  himself,  and  holds  tiie 
existence  of  all,  save  the  few  whom 
he  hires  to  minister  to  his  wants,  as 
an  impertinence.  Tet  his  (fpskm 
upon  an  abstract  proposition  will  be 
accurate  and  feir;  he  will  have  no 
sympathy  for  either  side  to  ovB^ 
come;  he  will  treat  the  fects  before 
him  as  so  many  figures  in  an  equa- 
tion, and  he  will  eliminate  them  one 
after  the  other,  until  he  discaaBes 
the  unknown  quantify.  Ifapoacher 
be  brought  before  him,  he  vill 
«^"^"»'"«  most  thoroughly  into  the 
case,  and  should  the  weight  of  eri- 
dence  be  against  the  prisoner,  he 
will  mete  to  him  the  ftill  measoxe 
of  puniahment  the  law  awards,  not 
allowing  the  feet  that  at  the  time  of 
the  offence  being  oommitted,  the 
delinquent's  femily  was  starring, 
and  that  the  deed  was  done  in  order 
to  relieve  a  delicate  wife  from  snf- 
ferings  arising  from  hunger,  ^Hdch 
there  were  no  other  immediatft 
means  of  allaying.  The  droam- 
stance  that  it  was  a  first  trespass 
might  weigh  with  the  severe  inquisi- 
tor, so  much  as  to  induce  him  to 
give  a  milder  sentence  than  if 
against  an  old  (^Eender;  but  he 
would  do  so  from  a  sense,  that  the 
justice  of  the  case  required  it,  not 
from  a  feeling  that  the  man's  dr- 
cumstances  were  worthy  of  pify. 
These  are  a  usefol  sort  of  men, 
handy  at  times  of  general  excite- 
ment, able  to  stand  between  emotion 
and  emotion,  and  also  to  stem  the 
tide  of  ^feeling  from  overrunning 
the  bounds  which  the  leasons  of 
experience  have  taught  men  to  set 
to  it  They  do  their  work,  and 
generally  do  it  well;  and  the  feet 
that  from  some  cause  or  anotiur, 
they  are  unable  to  ifympathixe  in 
griefe  or' joys,  ought  not  to  shut 
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them  ont  from  the  hayen  of  hnman 
kindness.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  highly  deserring  of  much 
hnmonring,  and  of  being  receivers 
of  much  forbearance.  They  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  themselyes  cannot 
pity.  Perhaps  in  the  most  marked 
sjpecimen  of « this  class,  the  sense  of 
kmdliness  is  not  utterly  dead ;  but 
if  not,  it  takes  some  rather  grotesque 
form— such  as  bestowing  much  at- 
tention on  the  comforts  of  a  cat, 
while  neglecting  those  of  human 
beings  to  whom  the  cat  is  a  source 
of  reasonable  alarm.  It  flies  from 
the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  highest  creature, 
to  seek  the  knowledge  it  has  not 
and  can  never  have,  of  one  of  a 
lower  order.  And  so  it  smoulders, 
if  it  does  not  become  extinct 

But  while  this  may  be  true  of 
some  unwedded  men,  Lord  Bacon's 
saying  is,  as  I  have  written,  only 
true  in  part    All  unmarried  men 
are  not  unfeeling  men—are  not  the 
heartless,     cold-blooded,     '  severe 
inquisitors'  he  would  make  them 
out  to  be.    Some  are  unmarried  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  are  gifted 
with   an   excess   of    feeling    over 
judgment;    they  have   bound   up 
their  marital  affection  into  one  sin- 
gle bundle,  and  tied  it  with  a  knot 
whicb  only  one  can  loosen;   and 
though     circumstances,    either   of 
death  or  of  position  in  life,  may  con- 
spire to  prevent  that  one  untying 
the  knot,  yet  the  bundle  must  re- 
main for  ever  as  it  was.    Let  Dr. 
Slop  curse  never  so  orthodoxly,  let 
him  hack  his  thumb  never  so  much 
in  cutting  at  the  knot,  neither  he, 
nor  Obadiah,  nor  all  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  shall  avail  to  untie  it 
Fast  it  remains  and  will  remain, 
because  the  owner  cannot  bear  the 
idea   of  any  but  the  one  he  ap- 
pointed claiming  the  bundle.  "His 
love  is  not  dead  nor  sleeping;  it  is 
simply  passive,  waiting  quietly  and 
patiently   for   the  coming   of    its 
mate,  and  content  to  wait  for  her  so 
long  as  earthly  life  shall  last,  or 
looking  for  the  fulfilment  in  Eter- 
nity of  that  which  was  denied  to  it 
in  Time. 

In  such  a  man,  love  for  his  fellows 
is  ftur  from  extinct;  it  is  perhaps 
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intensified  and  enlarged  by  the  force 
of  his  position,  and  his  Mends  at 
large  ^ain  by  the  abstraction,  or 
concretion,  of  this  one  element  of 
marital  love  from  him  or  in  him. 
But  of  this  more  presently. 

The  case  of  such  a  man  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  man  first 
mentioned.  Instead  of  orampdng 
or  stifling  the  effi>rts  of  his  affection, 
he  has  given  them  foil  play,  so  far 
as  he  was  able  to  feed  them ;  he  has 
learned  to  sound  all  the  depths  and 
shoals  of  love,  and  could  he  but 
speak  his  knowledge,  would  be  an 
excellent  pilot  through  the  danger- 
ous navigation  which  often  inter- 
venes in  the  voyage  to  matrimony. 
He  would  be  able  to  exhort  Strephon, 
whose  long  engagement,  long 
frowned  upon,  has  well-nigh  tired 
him  out,  not  to  be  weary  in  well 
doing,  not  to  throw  up  his  right  to 
worship  at  the  altar  of  ^ure,  un- 
tainted love,  by  allowing  himself  to 
be  borne  away,  for  want  of  heart,  by 
the  tide  of  devotees  who  crowd  to 
the  service  of  Venus  Anadyomene. 
When  Strephon  sighs  because  of 
matter-of-feot  guardians,  who  refose 
to  let  their  wud  be  dependent  on 
his  scant  means  for  a  diimer ;  when 
their  manner  has  vexed  him  through 
its  harshness,  and  he  is  yet  obliged 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  to  recognize 
the  reasonableness  of  their  objec- 
tion ;  then  when  his  spirit  is  faint, 
and  the  tempter  is  powerful,  and 
whispers  to  him  that  '  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,'  in  the  senso 
exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  wise  king  wrote  the  words, 
such  a  man  as  I  have  mentioned 
may  throw  a  shield  over  Strephon, 
and  read  to  him  out  of  the  book  of 
his  own  experience,  that  it  is  not 
only  much  nobler,  but  more  solidly 
satisfectory — 

'  To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her 
And  vonhlp  her  by  yean  of  noble  deeds 
UnUl  (be)  win  ber.' 

than  to  know  to  the  uttermost 
*  madness  and  foll^ ;'  that  all  is  nU 
vanily— that  contmuance  in  doing 
right  is  not,  and  that  there  is  more 
trae  pleasure  in  hoping  for  the 
realization  of  his  idod,  than  there 
Ication  in  discovering  how 


bald 


and  barren  a  thing  it  is  which 
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the  world  in  general  calls  enjoy- 
ment. 

Bnt  there  is  another  featoreabont 
the  feeling,  nnwedded  man,  which  is 
a  sonroe  of  great  gain  to  his  friends, 
and  one  of  high  gratification  to 
Tiimaftlf  It  Bcenifl  that  as  a  man 
grows  older  without  haying  any  one 
on  whom  to  bestow  a  monopoly  of 
his  afiection,  he  becomes  lees  and 
less  capable  of  granting  a  monopoly 
of  it  at  alL  His  loye,  which  at  one 
time  he  conld  have  concentrated  and 
given  tiie  largest  share  to  whom  he 
had  chosen,  is  fonnd  by  d^p^ees  to 
be  extended  oyer  too  wide  a  snr&oe 
to  allow  of  its  being  called  in  for 
the  nse  of  any  one.  Bit  by  bit  the 
many  haye  got  possession  of  that 
which  one  might  haye  ted  npon. 
They  haye  won  by  prescription  a 
common  of  pasture  in  the  affections 
of  their  Mcmd,  which  they  are  no- 
ways disposed  to  yield  np;  and  he 
has  got  to  take  so  mnch  delight  in 
seeing  them  ayail  themselyes  of 
thdr  privilege,  that  he  would  posi- 
tiyely  suffer  loss  by  reooyering 
possession.  All  haye  a  hold  upon 
him  too  large  to  be  consistent  with 
the  hold  a  family  must  haye,  and 
too  small  not  to  admit  of  being 
easily  given  to  another  tenant,  when 
death  shall  have  removed  the  for- 
mer. His  love  has  become  a  love 
catholic,  diffusing  itself  through 
many  channels,  and  has  a  kindred 
quality  with  men^,  in  that  it 
blesseth  giver  and  receiver.  It 
cannot  be  collected  and  packed  up 
again,  and  presented  to  any  one 
person  whatever.  And  this  being 
so,  the  tenants  in  common  receive 
a  large  benefit  which  they  could  not 
have  from  any  married  man.  Is 
a  widow  anxious  what  best  to  do 
fi:>r  iiie  welfiure  of  her  boy  in  matters 
educational?  This  unattached  friend 
is  ready  to  serve  her;  he  knows, 
or  can  get  to  knowi  the  most  accu- 
rate information  about  likely  schools, 
can  busy  himself  in  mafcing  the 
arrangements  which  she  would, 
through  lack  of  knowledoe,  bundle 
in  making,  and  he  can,  by  taking 
an  active  personal  interest  in  the 
lad's  progress  towards  manhood, 
give  bun  more  real  help  in  running 
the  race  set  before  hmi,  than  the 
boy's  &tfaer  oould  perhaps   have 


given ;  for  he  can  speak  as  an  elder, 
and  influence  as  a  friend,  without 
being  clogged  with  that  weapon  of 
authority  which  so  often  makes 
paternal  oonnsel  unpalatable.  And 
this  he  will  do.  Is  a  &ther  at 
variance  with  his  son?  Who  so 
able  to  set  them  at  one  amin  as 
this  unatteched  friend?  He  can 
appeal  to  the  &ther  as  to  an  equal, 
and  counsel  a  course  of  action 
which  heat  jmd  passion  would  pra- 
vent  him  from  using,  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  mediator.  To  the 
son  he  can  point  out  the  disadvan- 
tages of  his  position  in  the  eyes  d 
all  beholders,  and  by  persoiml  in- 
terference, without  meddling,  can 
find  means  for  restoring  the 
abruptest  relations. 

He  is  the  warm  friend  of  old 
maids ;  transacts  their  business  for 
them  at  any  amount  of  inoonveni- 
ence  to  himself,  and  is  never  so 
hai)py  as  when  busied  about  affiuzs 
which  are  helpfol  to  the  helpless. 
Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
adopto  all  children,  and  knows  a  joy 
peculiar  to  himself,  when  he  sees  at 
a  feast  in  his  own  chambers  a  number 
of  them  about  him.  He  enters  into 
their  excitements  and  their  mirth. 

'  Hto  Jflst  amoDg  his  firi«ndf  is  fre^ 
He  takes  the  children  on  his  knee. 
And  winds  their  carls  about  his  hand.' 

He  is  more  pleased  than  he  can  say 
to  watch  their  gambols,  and  he  has 
no  instinctive  promptings  which 
fiftthers  and  mothers  have  to  regiad 
their  own  of&pring  with  VindlJAr 
feelings  than  the  rest.  To  him  ti^y 
are  all  equal  in  their  claims  upon 
his  love;  he  makes  no  diffarenoe 
with  them,  unless  it  be  to  check  an 
unmly  child  from  being  rude  or 
selfish  in  its  conduct  towards  the 
others,  and  in  doing  that  he  will 
manage  to  awaken  tiie  child's  own 
sense  of  what  is  right,  rather  than 
issue  a  decree  telling  lum  that  he  is 
wrong. 

He  is  in  many  ways  useful  as 
well  as  humanizing.  Beprtved  of 
what  he  is  told  is  highest  blin,  be 
drinks  freely  of  the  many  plesaaat 
waters  which  are  sent  to  him  instead 
of  it,  and  which  he  coi;dd  not  have 
while  retaining  the  other.  He  g^ 
to  live  out  of  himself  and  be  reaps 
the  unsftlfiRh  man's  rewaidL 
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I  have  said  that  the  hold  which 
his  friends  have  on  him  is  too  laxge 
to  he  consistent  with  the  claims  of 
a  &inily,  bat  light  enough  to  admit 
of  an  easy  change  of  tenants—^nd 
herein  is  his  trouble.  When  the 
children  have  all  gone  home  to  bed, 
and  are  dreaming  of  what  he  has 
done  to  amnse  them;  when  the 
widow  is  thinking  how  kind  it  was 

in  Mr. to  take  so  mnch  trouble 

about  her  son;  when  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  has,  through  his  media- 
tion, revoked  the  curse  he  denounced 
on  his  own  soul  if  he  ever  called  his 
son  '  Jack '  any  more ;  when  the 
disciple  of  Bochefoucauld  is  lost  in 

wcmder  why  takes  so  much 

disinterested  interest  in  other  folks' 

affiurs ;  when ^'s  oak  is  sported 

for  the  night,  and has  wished 

the  world  sweet  repose ;  when 

finds  himself  alone,  witii  no  one  to 
halve  ins  griefe,  and  to  double  his  j(^j 
then  oomes  the  pinch.  He  stirs  tiie 
fire,  draws  his  chair  in  front  of  it, 
and  wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown, 
trioB  to  &ncy  he  is  exceedingly  com- 
fortable. But  he  is  not;  he  cannot 
be  a  hypocrite  to  himself;  his 
thoughts  run  bock  along  the  groove 
in  wmch  they  have  so  many  times 
slided,  and  the  finger  of  memory 
points  as  obstinately  as  a  sign-post 
to  bygone  years,  in  which  he  mea- 
soied  his  notions  of  happiness  by  a 
&r  different  standard  than  he  is  now 
obl^ed  to  do.  He  rakes  about  till 
he  finds  the  bundle  which  contains 
his  buried  love,  and  he  rattles  the 
bones  of  his  skeleton  with  greater 
affection  tiban  ever  Queen  Joanna 
embraced  the  unhearsed  body  of 
her  husband.  He  re-reads  the 
words  printed  indelibly  years  ago 
within  the  book  of  his  brain;  all 
the  waters  of  Marah,  of  which  he 
has  drank  freely  since  then,  cannot 
blot  them  out ;  and  though  she  who 
uttered  them  be  b^ond  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  either  in  the  land  of 
spirits  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
aode^, — ^be  is  of  stouter  make  than 
to  wmh  th^m  not  there,  of  too  chiv- 
ahoos  a  apirit  to  shrink  from  being 
bound  by  them. 

He  thinks  of  those  whom  he 
makes  glad,  and  feels  that  he  could 
have  made  one  happier  than  he  can 
gladden  all  of  them  together.    He 


se6s  that  he  would  have  had  that 
consortium  vitcR  which  cannot  be 
split  up. into  parts;  that  instead  ot 
one  abiding  love  he  has  a  number 
of  fleeting  kindlinesses  given  to  him. 
He  siarikes  the  balance  between  that 
he  hath  and  that  he  hath  not,  and 
finds  the  latter  kick  the  beam. 

Yet  he  does  not  despond.  He 
traces  the  source  of  many  blessings, 
the  springs  of  many  courses  of  ac- 
tion, to  the  withholding  of  that  he 
desired  so  greatly.  The  discipline 
which  has  trained  his  mind,  the 
principle  on  which  his  life  has  been 
guidea,  and  the  spirit  which  has 
led  to  the  diffoaion,  not  the  dissipa- 
tion of  his  love.  He  can  trace  to 
his  so-called  disappointment 

•  The  Bhade  bj  which  hia  life  was  craaaed, 
Uaa  made  him  kindly  with  hl8  kind.' 

It  has  also  made  him  divinely  wiser. 
He  now  sees  wherein  lay  the  mercy 
of  the  life-long  trial.  He  was  one 
on  whom  the  treasnres  of  God  had 
been  poured  out  bountiftdly,  and 
one  on  whom  weariness  was  more 
likely  to  toss,  than  goodness  to  lead, 
to  hiis  Maker's  breast. 

<He  waa  a  strong  man  mail-clad,  (me  whose  part 
From  childhood  apwaids  it  had  been  to  bear; 
Bat  the  great  God— Great  God,  how  good  thon 

art!— 
Knew  where  the  weak  spot  wa?,  and  mote 

him  there.' 

The  old  bachelor,  then,  has,  in 
some  respects,  an  advantage  over  a 
married  man.  He  can  go  about 
doing  good  instead  of  confining  his 
sympathies  to  a  narrow  though  be- 
loved sphere.  He  can  do  services 
for  those  who  need  them  more  effec- 
tually and  more  conveniently  thui 
his  wedded  friend,  and  he  can  win 
the  love  of  many  grateful  hearts, 
who  regard  him  as  an  unimpaa- 
sioned  though  genial  man,  fiuthfiil 
to  them  as  he  was  faithful  to  his  lost 
love.  But  he  is  liable  to  many  more 
slips  than  the  married.  As  his  am- 
bition is  a  wide  one,  so  have  those 
within  it  a  looser  grasp  upon  him 
than  children  have;  they  cannot  drill 
him  in  the  discipline  children  exact 
He  is  exposed  to  temptations  finmi 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
which  a  married  man  is  rarely  as- 
sailed by,  and  he  requires  to  ride 
his  will,  inclinaticm,  and  tempera- 
ment on  a  strong  curb,  which  would 
3  X  a 
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he  nimeoessary  and  galling  upon  a 
man  who  has  no  diuly  struggle  to 
maintain  with  them.  He  lacks  the 
ever-present  sympathy  in  joy  or 
pain,  m  weal  or  woe,  which  a  tender 
wife  can  always  afford.  He  is  in 
danger  of  thinking  too  highly  of 
himself,  and  of  fiedling  into  selfish- 
ness and  conceit,  for  he  wants  the 
divinely-appointed  means  of  draw- 
ing the  man  out  of  a  Narcissos-like 
regard  for  himself,  and  out  of  the 
slough  of  self,  which  constant  isola- 
tion is  so  apt  to  engender.  He  cannot 
look  for  the  comfort  which  children 
yield  to  old  age,  and  must  rest  con- 
tent to  let  strangers  attend  him  in 
his  sicknesses,  and  to  let  paid  hands 
do  the  death-bed  offices  for  him. 
He  may  have  benefited  thousands 
and  gained  their  regard,  have  well 
served  the  state  and  won  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen;  he  may  have 
roamed  the  whole  world,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  sciences 
which  demanded  an  undistracted 
life  to  study  them;  but  when  the 
energy  which  prompted  him  to 
these  has  abated,  and  he  finds  the 
pulsations  of  life  less  strong  in  him, 
as  he  walks  down  the  vale  of  years, 
when  he  is  preparing  for  the  wintry 
time  of  old  age,  he  will  miss  more 
and  more  keenly  the  compensating 
attentions  of  a  &mily.  All  the  re- 
gard, esteem,  world-knowledge,  and 
sdenoe  he  has  amassed  are  not  then 
so  valuable  as  the  hand  and  voice 
of  a  beloved  wife,  or  the  dear  de- 
votion of  affectionate  children. 

Thus  much  concerning  celibacy 
ibr  a  man;  let  us  now  consider  a 
little  how  it  beseems  a  woman. 

Whether  celibacy  is  or  is  not  an 
advantage  to  women  depends,  I 
think,  very  much  on  their  social 
position  in  life.  To  a  woman  of  the 
elass  from  which  domestic  servants 
are  taken,  it  is  certainly  an  open 
«luestion  which  admits  of  much 
being  said  upon  it,  whether,  if  she 
take  service,  she  had  not  better  re- 
main single,  that  is,  whether  the  sup- 
posed natural  institution  of  marrii^ 
being  put  out  of  consideration,  she 
would  not  lead  a  happier  and  more 
comfortable  life  than  she  would  if 
married.  Taken  as  a  body,  I  sup- 
pose this  class  of  women  are  never 
without  some  one  or  more  admirers. 


or,  as  they  are  technically  called, '  fol- 
lowers.' And  no  wonder;  for  besideH 
that  by  living  in  contact  with  bette^ 
mannered  people  and  more  refined 
than  their  own  class,  they  have  ge- 
nerally got  a  polish  which  adds  to 
their  charms  m  the  sight  of  their 
followers,  for  th^  have  frequently 
managed  to  husbimd  their  incomes, 
which  are  not  drawn  upon  neoessar 
riiy  for  more  than  clothing,  so  as  to 
be  possessors  of  what  to  them  and 
said  followers  has  the  appearance  of 
wealth. 

To  the  policeman  with  eighteen 
shillings  a  we^  and  his  living  and 
clothing  to  provide  for,  the  trim 
natty  housemaid,  with  her  decent 
manners  and  a  few  pounds  in  her 
pocket,  is  a  very  desirable  prize. 
Policeman  thinks  now  well  shewonld 
look  superintending  the  a&in  of 
his  small  household,  and  how  handy 
her  little  store  of  savings  would  be 
in  settmg  said  household  on  a  re- 
spectable footing.    He  takes  his  op- 
portunity, or  makes  it,  of  saying 
something  civil  to  the  girl,  attads 
her  weak  side  by  praising  her  finery 
and  the  person  it  is  supposed  to 
adorn;  tells  her  stories  more  or  less 
veracious,  tending  to  exalt  in  her 
mind's   eye   the    dignity  of  'the 
force' ;  and  if  he  be  a  polioraoan  of 
only  conunon  '  nous,'  he  will  he  ad- 
mitted on  the  roll  of  the  housemaid's 
wooers.    The  courting  goes  on  ovor 
area  railings  or  at  siae  gates,  or,  if 
the  family  are  away  from  home,  in 
the  kitchen,  untO   some  cause  of 
disagreement  arises   between  mis- 
tress and  maid,  or,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  one  of  the  two  ocanxoita 
the  act  which  always  sesms  to  me 
to  '  roar  so  loud  and  thunder  i'  tbe 
index'  of  terrible  things  to  come; 
in   other  words,  'gives  warning;' 
and  then,  unless  a  moro  eligible 
party  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
tradesman   actually  established  in 
business,  the  girl  quits  the  well- 
warmed,  well-found  house,  where 
she  has  been  part  of  the  fionily— 
cared  for  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
and  treated  as  she  never  wiU  be 
treated  again^for  the  ill-conditioiied 
phice  where  her  husband  has  fixed 
nis  abode,  there  to  assume,  as  be 
told  her,  the  direction  of  his  affiurs, 
which,  in  plain  English,  means  to  be 
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a  servant  of  servants,  the  nnceas* 
ing  dmdge  of  a  rough,  hard  man, 
the  ill-tended  mother  of  a  litter  of 
fiickly  children,  and  often  the  lite- 
rally browbeaten  wife  of  a  coarse 
and  dmnken  vagabond. 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
policemea  are  always  of  this  stamp, 
&r  from  it ;  I  think  them  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  well-ordered  men  of 
any  their  class  produces ;  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  they  may 
make  their  wives  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do ; 
but  I  am  morally  certain  that  power 
does  not  extend  to  making  them  so 
really  well  off  as  they  were  while 
they  were  in  service.  Of  course  I 
shall  be  told  that  it  is  a  natural  and 
right  state  of  things  to  be  married ; 
that  people  of  this  class  have  as 
strong  loves  and  ofiSdctions  as  those 
in  the  grades  above  them ;  and  that 
marriage  is  as  laudable  a  thing  in 
them  as  in  any  other  people  what- 
ever. It  may  be  so ;  but,  whether 
or  not,  I  have  no  mind  to  dispute  it 
All  I  wish  to  show  is,  that  in  many 
cases  domestic  servants  who  are 
comfortably  off  and  well  to  do  while 
acting  through  their  own  exertions, 
become  miserable,  hard-toiling  drabs 
by  changing  a  life  of  singleness  for 
one  of  double  blessedness.  What 
has  the  trusted  nurse,  who  has  been 
in  the  family  for  years,  who  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  her  mis- 
tress and  the  respect  of  her  master, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  love  of  the 
youngsters  sfa^  has  looked  after, 
gained  by  throwing  up  her  situation 
as  nurse  to  other  people's  children 
for  the  sake  of  taking  one  as  nurse 
to  the  children  of  a  journeyman 
painter? 

She  may  have  gained  fresh  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  her  instinctive 
feelings  of  attachment;  she  may 
have  acquired  a  new  field  or  the 
cultivation  of  8elf-<lenial  and  pain- 
ful forbearance ;  but  it  is  ten  to  one 
against  her  being  a  candidate  for 
the  Donmow  flitch  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  she  will  often 
think  with  regret  of  her  lost  com- 
fortable home  as  she  lies  awake 
o'  nights  expecting  the  painter's  re- 
turn from  his  alehouse  club,  or 
hesitating  whether  to  go  forth  and 
seek  him  among  companions  whom 


he  finds  more  attractiye  than  his 
family,  and  who  have  the  power 
and  the  will  to  do  him  much  harm, 
though  neither  power  nor  will  to  do 
him  any  good.  Again  I  say,  in  anti- 
cipation of  censure,  that  all  journey- 
men painters  do  not,  as  this  one  I 
have  written  about  may  do;  that 
the  great  body  of  mechanics  ai-e 
every  way  respectable  men,  and  treat 
their  wives  accordingly ;  also  I  ad- 
mit that  my  crooked  ideas  do  not 
find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  British 
nurses  and  housemaids;  that  it  is 
also  well  for  British  artisans  that 
they  do  not;  but  I  am  stUl  inclined 
to  maintain  the  position  taken  up 
at  the  beginning,  that  women  of  the 
class  from  whence  domestic  servants 
come,  in  quitting  the  service  in 
which  they  are  engaged  in  order  to 
become  the  wives  of  the  persons 
who  often  pick  them  np,  do  so,  as 
regards  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage, for  the  worse,  and  not  for  the 
better. 

The  women  in  the  class  which  em- 
ploys domestic  servants,  but  is  not 
m  the  rank  of  the  titled  or  landed 
aristocracy— the  middle  class—are 
not,  to  my  thinking,  generally  so  well 
off  as  their  inferiors  if  they  remain 
unmarried  all  their  liyes.  Frequently 
it  happens  that  the  income  of  the 
family  of  which  they  are  members 
is  only  equal  to  the  expenditure 
which  the  head  of  it  chooses  to 
aUow.  There  is  but  scant  pro- 
vision made  against  the  possibility 
of  a  rainy  day.  It  is  but  a  slender 
partition  which  divides  them  from 
sufficiency  without  luxury  on  the 
one  side,  and  distressful  want  on 
the  other.  Tho  father  hopes  te 
make  some  lucky  hit  in  his  busi- 
ness which  shall  place  his  family 
beyond  the  reach  of  money  troubles. 
He  may  make  the  hit,  and  so  justify 
his  exx)ectations  by  success ;  but  it 
is  quite  as  likely  he  may  miss  his 
stroke,  and  bring  ruin  clattering 
about  his  own  and  his  children's 
heads  before  they  have  shook  off  the 
lofty  notion  in  which  he  has  edu- 
cated them.  I  say  lofty  notions,  be- 
cause this  class  of  women  is  educated 
to  a  pitch  that  one  cannot  help 
thinking  must  often  prove  a  source 
of  sorrow  rather  than  of  satisfaction 
to   them.    They   are  taught  and 
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trained  with  the  aYowed  intention 
of  making  them  equal  in  mental 
acoomplishments  with  those  in  a 
social  rank  high  above.  By  a  yery 
easy  process  of  reasoning  they  get 
to  see  no  reason  why  they  shonld 
not  gain  admittance  into  that  higher 
rank  in  consequence  of  this  eqntJity, 
if  it  in  £eust  exist  They  bear  the 
port  and  carriage  of  tiieir  superiors, 
and  while  they  can  do  so,  require  to 
be,  and  are,  iaken  for  ladies.  This 
being  so,  they  sometimes  'achieTe 
greatness'  exceeding  even  their 
most  ardent  l<»igings;  more  fre- 
quently they  marry  in  the  same 
class  to  which  they  themselves  be- 
long. Sometimes  they  are  enabled 
to  live  singly  and  independently  as 
members  of  it,  and  sometimes  they 
are  thrown  as  incumbrances  on  tb^ 
same,  destitute  of  means  to  main- 
tain the  position  in  which  their 
parento*  vaniiy  or  ambition  placed 
theuL  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  they  are  turned  absolutely  des- 
titute upon  the  mercy  of  the  world, 
with  nothing  but  their '  accomplish- 
ments' to  trust  to  for  a  living. 
They  have  not  usually  been  taught 
any  serviceable  thing  the  knowled^ 
of  which  will  enable  them  to  com 
money  out  of  it  They  can  'play' 
and  sing  tolerably,  use  scraps  of 
French  spoken  at  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe,  write  their  names  in  Gennan 
characters,  and  translate  the  title  of 
an  Italian  song.  They  have  crude 
notions  about  the  art  of  housekeep- 
ing, and  have  an  indistinct  idea  that 
dressmaking  is  done  by  machinery, 
of  which  the  lean  creatures  to  whom 
they  give  their  orders  are  the  drivers. 
They  are  expert  at  working  chair- 
backs,  and  excel  in  the  production 
of  embroidered  slippers.  They  are 
very  pundite  in  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
and  know  precisely  what  to  augur 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  has  danced 
twice  in  the  same  two  hours  with 
Miss  B.  They  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  little  nothings  which  go 
to  make  up  much  that  is  agreeable 
in  society^  and  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  harmless  and  often  very 
entertaining. 

But  should  misfortune  overtake 
their  family,  they  are  at  once  in  an 
awkward  and  peculiarly  painful 
position.    They  cannot  dig ;  and  at 


first— -though  they  afterwards  be- 
come bolder  through  necessity— 
th^  are  ashamed  to  beg.  They  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resooroes, 
and,  poor  maidens!  tiiey  then  too 
frequently  find  how  narrow  these 
are.  With  all  the  will  and  the  pluck 
to  help  themselves,  they  find  ihej 
are  unable  to  do  it  In  their  easy 
days  they  had  had  governesses  to  in- 
struct them;  why  may  they  not 
turn  governesses  in  their  torn,  and 
so  gain  on  honest  livelihood  in  an 
independent  way  ?  Of  course  they 
can  teach— in  the  same  way  that 
every  needy  man,  with  ordinary 
brains,  can  write  matter  whidfti  all 
the  magazines  will  catch  at  Let 
them  try.  Suppose  the  difficulties 
precedent  to  getting  a  sitoation  got 
over;  the  young  lady,  btimful  of 
zeal,  and  overflowing  with  earnest- 
ness and  high  purpose,  installed 
in  office  and  seated  at  her  task  tot 
the  first  time.  How  often  does 
she  find  in  the  first  half-hour, 
that  she  has  undertaken  something 
she  is  utterly  incapable  of  perform- 
ing. Although  she  may  have  waiicBd 
her  subject  up,  and  although  she 
may  have  a  fair  general  knowledge 
of  many  things,  she  will  find  she 
lacks  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
any  one,  without  which  she  cannot 
teach  even  the  alphabet  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  is  required  to 
speak  in  precise  terms  uid  clear 
language,  so  as  to  convey  to  her 
pupils  the  fikct  or  idea  she  wishes 
them  to  learn.  She  has  to  answer  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  things  which 
before  she  took  for  granted,  and 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  phxases 
and  words  which  hitherto  sne  had 
'  trundled  smoothly  o'er  her  tongue, 
like  mere  abstractions.'  She  hesi- 
tates about  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word  which  she  used  to  give  to  go- 
by, but  now  has  to  face  and  say  out; 
and  she  finds— no  fault  of  hers — 
that  she  has  no  standard  by  which  to 
measure,  no  absolute  knowledge  <m 
which  to  fall  back.  She  has  small, 
if  any  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children— perhaps  she  wKT 
have  had  at  one  time  a  Sunday* 
school  class  under  her  charge,  and 
she  finds  heraelf  ignorant  of  how 
she  should  conduct  herself  towuds 
her  pupils,  especially  wImo  the  awe 
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which  newness  of  aoqnamtanoe  in- 

r«  in  childzan  has  worn  off,  and 
comes  to  meet  and  mould  the 
satoial  dispositions  of  seyeral  pro- 
fidents  in  worrying.  It  is  ten  to 
one  she  slaps  one  of  them,  and  loses 
all  chanoe  she  might  hare  had  of 
coDqaering  their  peculiarities.  She 
is  sadly  out  of  her  element  She 
can  play  brilliantly  on  the  piano- 
forte; can  delight  you  with  sonatas, 
fugues,  and  all  kinds  of  music ;  but 
so  long  a  time  has  elai)sed  since  she 
learned  how  she  did  it,  that  she  is 
at  a  loss  how  to  climb  the  first  ladder 
again,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  tumble  oyer  the  k^s.  In  short, 
to  sum  up  the  &ctB  connected  with 
her  position,  she  finds  herself  un- 
able, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to 
do  that  effidentiy  which  in  the  other 
sex  it  requires  long  and  careful 
training  to  do  even  moderately  well; 
and  .the  chances  are,  unless  she  be 
a  woman  of  uncommon  energy  and 
perseyerance,  that  in  a  short  time 
she  will  haye  to  try  her  luck  else- 
whero,  witii  her  self-confidence  piti- 
ably damaged,  and  with  no  other 
motiye  than  necessity  to  spur  her 
on  to  action. 

Some  women  there  are— but  they 
are  of  a  rare  order — who  could  adapt 
themselyes  admirably  to  such  cir- 
cumstanoes  as  I  haye  described,  and 
^Uscharge  their  duly  honourably  and 
well;  bat  then  they  must  haye  a 
certaon  natural  predilection  for  the 
work,  as  well  as  tiie  gifts  to  enable 
them  to  perform  it :  and  in  this  case  it 
jspossible,  for  they  are  really  happier 
in  their  altered  position  in  life  than 
th^  were  when  compelled  to  inac^ 
iivity  by  the  regulations  of  society. 
To  these  ladies  it  is  a  more'pleasing 
task  to  'rear  the  tender  thought, 
and  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot/  than  it  would  be  to  'suckle 
fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,'  for 
they  are  apt  to  take  lago's  yiew  of 
the  functions  of  their  married  sisters. 
To  such  their  loss  is  gain;  but,  as 
I  haye  said,  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  run  of  their  sex. 

Teaching  seems  to  be  the  one 
single  office  which  distressed  youn^ 
ladyism  can  embrace.  Some,  u 
elderly,  will  look  out  for  a  com- 
panion's place,  and  consent  to  en- 
dure indefinitely,  as  the  price  of 


their  bread,  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  some  one  in  whom  they  can  haye 
but  a  hired  interest,  and  into  whose 
imagmary  woes  they  cannot  by  any 
possibility  enter  heartily.  Other 
means  of  gaining  a  liying  there 
seem  to  be  none.  Seyeral  which 
might  be  [open  to  them,  had  they 
the  knowledge  to  adopt  them,  are 
dosed  by  this  want  and  by  the  yeto 
of  a  foolish  prida  Maniud  lalx>ur, 
£ur  from  menial,  they  could  'get  in 
plenty  in  England  and  the  colonies; 
but  not  only  is  it  beneath  their 
notice,  while  employments  which 
will  satisfy  their  notions  of  dignity 
are  open  to  them,  but  they  haye  so 
long  oeen  ^used  to  look  down  upon 
such  occupations,  that  they  would 
find  them  as  hard  for  their  pride  to 
stomach  as  th^  found  teaching 
children  was  beyond  their  ingenuity. 
Instead  of  getting  their  own  liying, 
it  more  genenudy  happens  witii 
ladies  of  tms  class  that  they  become 
dependent  on  their  relations  and 
friends,  and  eat  the  bread  of  charity 
falsely  so  called.  In  these  cases  it 
is  a  real  misfortune  for  them  that 
they  are  not  married— the  more  so 
that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
they  would  haye  been  so  had  not 
adyerdty  oyertaken  tbeir  feunily; 
and  she  who  is  now  a  disappointeid, 
spirit-crushed  maiden,  eking  out  a 
subsistence  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered,  would  hiaye  been 
conyerted  into  a  substantial  middle- 
class  matron,  and  haye  become  a 
joyfol  mother  of  children. 

So  much  for  the  distressed.  Let 
us  examine  a  littie  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  &irly-off  in  this  world's 
goods,  and  see  how  th^are  affected 
by  celibacy.  In  fiamilies  where 
there  are  seyeral  daughters,  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  all  are  married. 
Illness,  duappointinent  which  can* 
not  be  remedied,  absence  of  desire, 
or  lack  of  opportuniiy— some  cause 
or  other  has  preyented  their  mar- 
riage, and  th^  look  forward  with 
resignation,  satisfaction,  or  the  con- 
trary of  these,  to  spending  an  un- 
wedded  life.  In  some  cases,  espe- 
cially if  the  circumstances  be  sufiOl 
dently  affluent  to  allow  of  traye 
and  change,  and  of  the  exercise  o 
beneyolence,  this  may  be  a  yery 
pleasurable  prospect  Opportnnitie 
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are  afforded  of  seeiiig  the  world,  and 
of  ndziDg  with  the  people  in  it, 
which  few  married  women  enjoy. 
The  qnalities  of  kindnefis  and  b^e- 
Tolence  have  a  aoope  for  ezeidBe 
second  only  to  that  afforded  by  a 
fiunily,  and  occasion  is  given  for  the 
display  of  feminine  kindness  which 
could  only  be  made  by  women  in  a 
single  state.  What  stimulns  can 
be  given  to  good  works  by  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  edncated  women 
totheml  What  life  can  be  infused 
into  the  operations  of  charitable 
societies,  when  the  nnmonopolized 
affections  of  good  women  come  to 
their  aid!  How  can  the  work  of 
civilization  and  religion  be  pushed 
briskly  forward,  when  ftee  lady- 
labonr,  with  wealth  to  back  it,  can 
be  bestowed  npon  it  I  What  health 
to  the  many  institations  for  im- 
proving bodies  and  souls  which  ex- 
ist in  this  land,  when  the  empathies 
of  helpful  women,  unclaimed  else- 
where, can  be  poured  into  them! 
Surely  there  is  much  room  for  such 
to  be  going  about  doing  cood ! 

Then  at  home,  or  rather  within 
the  circle  of  their  own  kindred,  they 
can  be  of  most  valuable  assistance. 
The  elders  may  instmct,  or  cause 
to  be  instructed,  the  younger ;  they 
may  supply,  at  needfol  times,  some 
pressing  want;  they  may  occnpy 
themselves,  with  proprie^,  about 
the  relief  of  the  poorer  members; 
and  in  many  ways,  too  numerous 
to  specify,  contribute  io  the  general 
happiness,  and  win  for  themselves 
a  lurge  measure  of  esteem.  Like 
their  twin  type,  the  confirmed 
bachelor,  they  may  at  times  regret 
the  absence  of  closer  social  ties,  and 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  may  feel  the 
want  of  the  comforting  sociely  of 
their  own  children — ^nay,  I  doubt 
they  ever  forget,  if  they  are  true 
women,  the  desire  they  once  had  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  a  rougher  na- 
ture, and  the  manner  in  which  they 
once  looked  forward  to  a  happy 
married  life.  The  instincts  of  women 
are  usually  so  much  more  domestic 
than  men's,  that  it  follows  they 
must  sufSar  more  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  those  objecto  whereon  to  ex- 
ercise them,  and  makes  them  feel 


more  acutely  than  men  the  sense  of 
desolation  which  comes  upon  them 
when  they  are  quite  alona  Some 
sisters  there  are  who  have  been  as 
mothers  to  their  younger  sisten— 
watched  them  grow  up,  and  hung 
over  them  from  in&ncy,  almost  sup- 
plying the  place  in  which  death 
made  so  great  a  gap.  These  have 
the  secret  joys  which  mothers  feel 
when  they  see  the  young  shoots 
growing  up  into  healthy  pUottB; 
and  love  to  pilot  them  through  the 
dangers  and  trials  themselves  have 
proved,  and  which  their  charges 
must  inevitably  go  through.  Bat 
when  these  have  flitted,  one  by  one, 
to  form  homes  of  their  own,  and  to 
come  again  at  long  intervals— tbe 
same,  yet  altered ;  when  the  aister- 
mother  finds  her  dear  nestlings 
flown,  and  that  she  has  now  to  loSt 
after  a  completely  new  diaa^o^ 
herself;  when  the  evening  of  life  is 
setting  in,  and  her  hold  upon  the 
world  grows  smaller  and  less,  die 
cannot  but  feel,  mingling  with  the 
approving  whispers  of  a  good  con- 
sdenoe,  some  half-stifled  regrats 
that  she  is  only  a  lookaiHMi  upon 
the  happiness  ^e  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  build  up.  It  certainly 
was  a  gain  and  a  bleesmg  to  others 
that  she  was  as  she  was ;  bat  she- 
she  has  lost  by  it  She  will  never 
say  so,  nor  would  she  like  to  be- 
lieve she  :thought  so;  but  deep 
down  in  her  heart  of  hearts  will  lie 
a  wound  which  will  ache  at  times, 
and  which  she  will  carry  to  her 
grave,  although  it  be  duly  pxevented 
from  mortifying  into  gangrene  hy 
a  covering  of  unfeigned  and  hdy 
resignation  to  the  lot  awarded  her. 
Great  as  undoubtedly  are  tbe 
pleasures  which  spring  fhmi  cab- 
bacy,  necessary  as  it  seems  to  be 
that  numbers  shall  pass  their  h'ves 
in  it,  and  high  and  noble  as  are  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  unwedded,  it 
seems  to  be  a  true  dictum,  appli- 
cable to  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
that 

'  Eartlily  bappler  is  the  nwe  diatni'd. 
Than  that  which  wlkherhv  <n  the  rlifl'. 

thorn. 
Grows,  ]ivM»  and  dlei^  In  i 
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'T17HAT  on  earth  did  yon  bring 

If  me  here  for?'  my  friend 
Charley  Chetwynd  said  to  me  as  we 
stood  together  in  the  drawing-room 
of  Glayerley  Court,  apart  from  the 
danoers,  and  listening  to  the  '  Lnr- 
line  Quadrilles.' 

'Yon  are  an  ungratefiil  duffer/  I 
rejoined,  politely.  '  You  are  also  a 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  and  a 
sbanger  in  this  neighbourhood, 
with  nothing  to  do.  And  it  was 
fn»n  these  two  latter  reasons  that  I 
introduced  you  here.' 

'  But  I  want  a  pretty  partner,  and 
I  can't  find  one,'  said  my  friend, 
taking  down  his  eyeglass,  in  de- 
spair. 'There's  nothing  in  the 
room 

'  If  you  will  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  doorway,'  I  rejoined  quietly, 
'you'll  be  reduced  to  proyiug  your 
rule  by  an  exception.' 

Charley's  eyes  followed  mine. 
'  By  Jove !'  he  exdaimed-Hao  loudly 
and  suddenly  that  a  nerrous  young 
gentleman  in  spectacles,  who,  by 
dint  of  a  senior  wrangler's  concen- 
tration of  mind,  had  ahnost  piloted 
himself  through  a  quadrille,  was  now 
startled,  and  losing  his  presence  of 
mind  in  tbe  moment  of  yictory, 
ignominiously  plunged  '  La  Poule ' 
iato  confusion. 

'  Hush !  Charley,'  I  remonstrated. 
'Your  sporting  habits  are  a  draw- 
beck,  in  many  ways,  to  your  other- 
wijto  duly-subdued  and  refined 
bearing  and  conversation.' 

'You  be  hanged,'  answered  Char- 
ley. 'I  don't  think  yonder  bright 
"exception"  looks  as  if  she  would 
like  a  man  any  the  less  for  his  being 
able  to  discriminate  between  Blair 
Athol  and  a  butcher's  screw.' 

'Very  likely  not,'  said  I;  'the 
accomplishment,  in  itself  she  would 
admire,  no  doubt,  to  the  extent  that 
it  deserTes.  But  if  I  introduce  and 
recommend  you — ^I  have  known 
Maud  since  she  was  a  girl— your 
attentions  must  be  more  refined 
than  ^066  of  the  hard-riding  hero 
of  a  sporting  novel.' 

Chetwynd  was  quite  indignant, 
and  was  oonmiencing  a  retort  *  but 
his  new  divinity  as,  'like  a  light. 


growing  larger  and  clearer,'  she  ap- 
proached, seemed  to  absorb  anger  in 
admiring  worship. 

TYith  a  foil  in  the  person  of  a  not 
over-young  and  very  stout  lady, 
who  hung  heavy  on  the  other  arm 
of  her  escort,  himself,  a  man  of 
aspect  rather  round  than  romantic, 
she  seemed,  my  &ncy  told  me  as 
I  gazed,  a  stately  Olivia  of  the 
'Twelfth  Night'  by  the  side  of 
a  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  an  older  but 
not  less  vivacious  Maria. 

I  admired  my  own  idea  so  much 
that  I  did  not  at  first  hear  my 
friend  eagerly  questioning  me, 
'  Who  is  she— and  who  is  that 
smirking,  fat  fair  and  forty  George 
the  Fourth  style  of  woman,  and  the 
boorish-looking  fellow  between 
them?' 

'  You  ought  to  recognise  the  man,' 
I  replied.  'He  is  Gumbleton — 
don't  you  recollect  him  at  school — 
always  talking  about  cricket,  and 
couldn't  play  f  The  women  are  his 
fiaiic^  and  her  aunt.' 

'  Well,'  said  Charley,  '  I've  left  off 
being  surprised  at  anything  these 
twelve  yearfr-Hsince  I  was  fifteen.' 
Charley  had  a  bad  habit  of  applying 
to  ordinary  life  the  phraseology  of 
the  turf.  'But  to  think,'  he  went 
on,  'of  that  splendid  figure  and 
thoroughbred  style  of  action  being 
wasted  on  a  man  who's  built  like  a 
bishop's  cob !  Why  the  aunt  there 
— look  how  she's  giggling— ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  heraelf,  a  woman 
of  that  age  and  size :  she'd  suit  him 
to  a  T,'  said  Charley,  carefully  han- 
dicapping her,  as  he  called  it,  with 
the  aid  of  his  eyeglass.  '  What  the 
deuce  are  you  laughing  at  ?' 

'At  your  way  of  expressing  your- 
self, I  suppose,  or  at  the  frightful 
mess  that  mild  party  in  spectacles 
got  his  set  into  in  "  La  Poule,"  over 
there/  I  rejoined. 

'  Well,  I  can  console  myself  with 
a  flirtation,  perhaps.  Look!  she's 
sitting  down,  ana  the  other  two 
have  left  her,'  exclaimed  Chet- 
wynd. '  Now's  the  time— introduce 
me.' 

I  complied  with  his  wish,  and  saw 
little  more  of  my  Mend  that  even- 
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ing.  Charley  —  he's  oonoeited 
enough  about  it— is  a  deyer  fellow. 
He  seemed  to  msinuate  himself  iato 
the  good  graces  of  Maud  Marston 
with  remarlai.ble  quickness ;  nor  was 
hisflirtetion  impeded  by  Qumbleton 
who»  not  being  an  adept  at  dancing, 
devoted  himself  chiefly,  with  inter- 
Yals  of  attention  to  his  other  charge, 
to  potations  of  sherry  in  the  supper- 
room. 

Beneath  the  stais,  still  shining, 
but  with  somewhat  of  the  look  of 
passSe  beauties,  and  while  the  world 
was  waiting  for  the  dawn,  we  drove 
home,  Ghetwynd  and  I ;  and  all  the 
way  Charley  poured  into  my  ears  a 
tale  of  sudden  passion  and  concomi-^ 
taut  difficulty  and  despair  thwarting 
the  course  of  true  love;  he  wildly 
complained,  with  obstacles  more 
difficult  even  than  those  usually 
thrown  across  that  much-vexed 
current. 

'Her  eyes,' he  rhapsodized,  'are 
like  the  sea  in  summer  when  the 
lights  on  it  are  always  changing,  and 
the  changes  are  always  lovdy.' 

I  assented,  and  struck  a  vesuvian 
upon  the  splashboard. 

'  She*s  far  away  the  finest  filly  I 
ever  saw;  and  as  for  her  marrjvng 
that  fat,  foolish,  grovelling,  guzzling, 
gormandizing  Gambleton,  why  irs 
my  firm  belief  that  she  detests  the 
idea  as  much  as  I  do.  How  she  en- 
joyed my  quizzing  her  aunt— Maud's 
Aunt  as  1  would  keep  calling  her 
relative,  for  the  sake  of  repeating 
that  exquisite  name.  She's  full  of 
humour.  What  the  devil  are  you 
laughing  at?* 

'  I— I  was  thinking  of  the  ignominy 
of  that  mild  party  in  spectacles. 
Certainly,'  I  added,  '  Miss  Marston 
has  an  infinite  fond  of — ^mischief.' 

'  Well,'  said  Ghetwynd,  '  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is  that  I  am  despe- 
rately in  love  with  her— the  ideal, 
almost,  of  my  dreams ;  and  you  may 
sneer,  but  love  does,  sometinMe, 
come,  not  with  the  gradual  growth 
of  yonder,  slow-brightening  dawn;' 
—he  pointed,  tightening  the  reins 
as  he  spoke,  to  where  the  pale 
blue  sky  was  beginning  to  hint  of 
the  coming  daybreak — '  but  swift  as 
its  peer  of  the  glowing  tropics.' 
'  Well,'  pursued  Charley,  returning 
to  matter  of  fiict,  'I  tell  you  what. 


Jack,  I  shall  write  to  her  this  very 
morning  and  propose  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  difficulty  by  an 
elopraient.  Of  course,  in  requital 
for  my  honouring  you  with  so  im- 
portant a  confidmce,  you'll  help  me 
u  need  arises.' 

'  Of  course,'  I  answered,  smiling. 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  homa, 
while  the  world  around  us  ma 
waking  to  its  summer  day's  life  of 
light  and  flowers  and  shining  woods, 
^etwy nd  was  silent,  ever  and  anon 
taking  from  and  replacing  in  hk 
mouth,  an  extinct  cigar. 

He  wrote  his  proposed  letter  fJEom 
my  lodgings,  and,  after  despatdung 
it,  subsided  into  a  state  of  nervons 
anxiety,  an  intense  abhorrence  fiv 
anything  to  eat,  a  decided  partiality 
for  anything  to  drink,  and  a  most 
destructive  £Emcy  for  a  well-fiUed 
box  of  my  particular  Havana  dgan. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  his  pio- 
ceedmgs,  being  engrossed  myself 
with  what  I  consid^ed  a  very  im- 
portant task.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  getting  up  of  an  eleven  to 
contend  against  the  well-known 
cricketing-town  of  Battington,  hy 
whidi  I,  at  the  head  of  my  club,  the 
'  Peripatetic  Pifflers,'  had  been,  much 
to  my  chagrin,  alroidy  worsted  onoe 
this  year. 

The  P.  P.'s  were  determined  upon 
revenge.  Battington  had  been  bla- 
tant upon  the  theme  of  its  victoiy; 
and  the  main  cause  of  Chetwynd's 
being  now  my  visitor  was  the  fisustof 
my  having  desired  to  secure  his  as- 
8istBnc&--he  had  been  a  "Varsity' 
bat  and  bowler — in  the  seoond 
struggle.  And  now  deep  despair 
seized  my  soul,  when  I  refleded 
that  this  sudden  escapade  of  my 
friend's  would  probably  be  the  cause 
of  our  second  defeat,  by  depriving 
us  of  the  aid  of  the  fionous  Gfaariey 
Cambridge,  such  was  Chetwynd's 
nom<iejru«rr0  in  the  cricketing  worid. 

But  Fortune,  who  is  said  to  de- 
light in  overthrowing  the  jNcoad, 
seemed  about  to  prove  beroelf  a  con- 
sistent goddess  by  her  behaviour  to 
those  conceited  BattiDgtonians.  To 
do  this  no  doubt,  she  so  managed 
matters  that  Charley,  within  twenty* 
four  hours  from  the  despatch  of  Ins 
letter,  received  a  reply  which,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  derived  from  a 
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leminifloenoe  of  one  of  poor  Leech's 
pictures,  'hong  a  board  round  his 
neck  and  tiokled  him,  thus  disabled, 
with  the  straw  of  perverse  misfor- 
tnne/ 

But  he  did  not  make  this  disco- 
very until  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
letter,  of  which,  in  his  eostacy  during 
the  first  pemsal,  he  fiBtvoared  me 
with  extracts. 

'''It  is  like  the  strangeness  of 
a  dream," '  quoted  Charley ;  ' "  so 
short  has  be^  our  acquaintance,  so 
sudden  the  growth  of  love  between 
us, — ('  of  love  between  us,*  repeated 
my  fiiend  delightedly,  and  hurrying 
on),  I  fear,  like  Juliet,  lest  you 
should  consider  me  too  easily  won, 
if  I  oonsent  to  an  elopement. 
C  Bravo  1'  cried  Chetwynd,  jumping 
up  from  his  chair.)  I  am  like 
Lydia  Languish— I  long  for  the  ex- 
citement of  a  runaway  marriage, 
and  hate  the  idea  of  the  ordinary 
formal  and  ceremonious  ona  I 
should  prefer  abandoning  my  home 
by  means  of  a  roj^ladder.— (' So 
you  shall,  and  prettily  your  sylph*s 
ankle  will  trip  down  it,*  put  in 
Chetwynd.)  My  niece^  knows  that 
you  have  written  to  me  ('niece 
— ^nieoel'  said  my  friend,  pausing. 
'She  means  aunt— she*s  agitated, 
poor  thingi*)  She  thinks  we  ought 
to  see  each  other— best  in  some 
public  place — ^to  arrange  matters. 
('Quite  like  a  mother  to  her,'  re- 
marked Chetwynd ;  romantic  in  her 
youth,  no  doubt,  she  looked,  or 
rather  smirked  it*)  I  send  you 
a  kiss  "  (my  friend  raised  the  letter 
rapturously  to  his  lips),  ''and  sign 
myself  by  tiie  name  whidi  your  dear 
lips  have  so  playfdlly  conferred  on 

™®*  "  MAm>*8  AUKT. 

"PJS.  Tou  never  would  think  we 
were  in  that  relationship,  would 
you?"' 

I  do  not  know  which  of  us,  my 
firiend  or  myself,  underwent,  at  the 
dose  of  this  letter,  the  most  violent 
chan^  of  countenance  from  the  re- 
spective causes  of  amazement  and 
amusement. 

'Why,'  gasped  Charley,  'they're 
the  same  name,  and  the  aunfs  got 
my  letter.  But  it*s  absurd.  Why, 
I  dwelt  throughout  it  upon  her  en- 
gagement to  Gnmbleton.* 


I  articulated  an  answer  with  some 
difficulty :'  It  is  the  eldest  who  is 
eng^ed  to  Gumbleton.* 

'^^t?'  said  Charl^,  scarcely 
comprehending  me;  and  then  he 
added,  "Well,  that  explains  all. 
But  I  remember  distinctly,  you  said 
it  was  the  niece  who  was  engaged 
to  him— I  recollect  your  words— 
"  Gumbleton,  fiancee,  and  her  aunt" 
One  of  your  confounded  pieces  of 
chaff,  I  suppose,  or  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  as  you'll  say.  I  see  now 
how  it  was,  you  were  always  laugh- 
ing at  in  that  unreasonable  fashion.* 

'Do  you?*  I  answered.  But 
Charley  was  by  this  time  reperusing 
the  letter  with  disgust  equal  to  his 
former  deh'ght. 

'"  Short  acquaintance,"  "sudden 
love,**  *  he  commented.  '  Scarcely 
spolro  a  word  to  her;  was  intro- 
duced— didn't  even  catch  the  name; 
handed  her  a  chicken  at  supper  or 
part  of  ona  "Easily  won,"— should 
rather  think  so.  "Elopement,**— not 
if  I  know  it  "Lydia  Languish,** 
— why  she's  five-and-thirty  if  she*s 
a  day— dare  say  for^y.  "  Bope-lad- 
der.*^  Thafs  the  best  thing  yet;— 
&ncy  me  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rope-ladder  for  a  woman  of  six- 
teen stone!  "Have  informed  my 
nieoe  of  your  letter."  That's  the 
unJdndest  cut  of  all.  I  think  I  see 
the  fun  in  Maud's  large  eyes.  What 
an  utter  fool  she  must  think  mel' 

'  Well,'  he  ended,  breaking  off, '  I 
see  nothing  for  me  but  to  run  away 
from  this  Ealstaffian  female.  I  can't 
possibl  V  have  the  Uce  to  meet  her, 
especially  as  if  s  my  mistake,  and 
there  is,' observed  my  friend  rising 
and  complacently  looking  at  himself 
in  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpieoe 
— 'there*s  some  excuse  for  her  pro- 
ceedings.' 

'Now.  Jack,  I'll  teU  you  whatr- 
111  write  an  explanatory  letter  to 
the  real  Maud ;  and  you,  in  atone- 
ment for  your  sins,  must  manage  to 
deliver  it — can't  trust  the  poet;  for 
I  don't  see  how  to  prevent  the  letter 
foiling  into  the  hands  of  the  other. 
Meantime,  for  the  present,  ril  make 
myself  scarce.' 

'  On  one  condition  m  help  you,' 
was  my  reply.  'Tou  must  play 
with  us  to-day  against  Battington ; 
if  s  five  miles  away,  and  you  can  get 
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&rther  off  to-monow ;  iVll  do  you 
good  too—distiact  your  mind.  If 8 
nearly  time  to  start  now.' 

'Well,  yon  must  do  your  best  for 
me,  then/  returned  my  friend.  '  Fiye 
miles  is  fiur  enoogh  I  suppose. 
Gnmbleton's  fatore  aunt  doesn't 
play  cncket»  I  should  think,  and 
here's  no  danger  of  my  meeting  her.' 

'No;  I  said,  'but  Gumbleton 
does— plays  against  us  to-day.  You 
can  have  the  satisfiaotion  of  bowling 
at  him.' 

'  That  would  have  decided  it,  an 
hour  ago,'  said  Charley.  'But, 
however,  I  will  go.* 

He  went,  and  at  the  moment  of 
his  setting  foot  upon  the  Battington 
cricket-field,  Charles  Chetwynd  the 
loyer  in  difficulties,  Tanished  from 
our  si^t,  and  cricketing  Charley 
Cambndge  took  his  place.  Battiag- 
ton  went  in  first— the  match  was  a 
one  inninga  afiOur — ^and  when  Gum* 
bleton  came  to  the  wickets,  I  saw 
a  little  extra  'devil'  in  the  eye 
of  Charley,  who  was  bowling  from 
the  other  end.  Gumbleton,  before 
commencing  operations,  always 
spent  fiye  minutes  in  beating  down 
imaginary  hillocks  between  Imnself 
and  the  bowler,  taking  objectless 
constitutionals  round  his  wicket, 
and  staring  at  each  fieldsman  in 
turn,  as  if  he  wanted  to  identify 
him  afterwards  upon  a  criminal 
charge.  I  had,  therefore,  a  good 
opportunity  for  obtaining  moderate 
odds  about  his  retiring  in  the  first 
over,  and,  thereby,  paid  my  trayel- 
ling  expenses. 

Charley's  fjrst  ball  did  not  realize 
my  expectations :  it  shot  on  the  In- 
side, and  smiting  poor  Gumbleton 
on  the  ankle-bone  just  below  a 
rather  inefficient  pad,  caused  him  to 
limp  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  But  the  second  whirled  his 
leg-stump  a  yard  into  the  air,  and 
caused,  of  course,  the  adipose  bats- 
man to  return,  inglorious,  to  the 
tent  When  the  last  of  the  Batting- 
tonian  wickets  fell,  the  destruction 
of  seven  was  credited  to  Charley, 
and  the  total  score  was  little  over  a 
hundred,  a  very  small  one  when  we 
considered  the  run-fiivouring  state 
of  the  ground  and  the  strength  of 
batting  talent  arrayed  against  us. 

We— the  Pifflers— began  our  in- 


nings with  much  hope  of  victory. 
But  from  the  effects,  perhaps,  of 
dinner  beverages,  the  P.  P.'s,  with 
one  exception,  came  to  the  wickets, 
some  but  to  remind  us  of  the  &te 
of  Gumbleton,  others  to  lead  a  pre- 
carious life  with  the  reward  of  an 
occasioDal  'single,'  and  sooner  or 
later  retire  without  having  attained 
any  mastery  over  the  bowling. 
Charley  alone,  having  gone  in  first, 
remained.  By  elegant  defence  and 
forward  play,  by  snowy  and  ahnost 
inevitable  cuts,  by  frequent  leg  hits 
long  and  low— as  leg  hits  and 
hunters  should  be — by  a  six  and 
a  couple  of  fours,  the  result  of  an 
unluckilv-tried  over  of  slows,  he 
rapidly  brought  up  the  score,  till, 
with  the  tenth  man  at  the  opposite 
wicket,  and  Charley  facing  the  be- 
ginning of  ibe  over,  it  was  within 
one  of  that  of  our  opponents.  Eren 
at  this  exciting  moment  it  flashed 
upon^my  mind  how  thoroughly 
English  was  the  scene,  and  how 
worth  a  painter's  while  to  porbaj. 

The  horizon,  at  its  most  distant 
point,  was  ridged  by  a  faint  contrast 
of  blue  hills,  (the  waves,  as  it  were, 
spellboimd  in  their  motion,  of  a 
gianf  s  sea,)  and  nearer,  more  boldly 
countered  by  dark  lines  and  masses 
of  wood,  that,  except  where  they 
gave  upon  that  distant  range  of 
summits,  ran  like  a  fringe  round 
the  prospect  Flowing  cbwn  the 
sides  ana  from  the  feet  of  those  fu 
eminences,  came  a  stream  of  rich 
and  shining  acreage,  which,  at  the 
gorge  that  oroke  tiie  circle  of  the 
woods,  debouched  so  as  to  suggest 
a  comparison  with  a  lake  of  green 
and  golden  waters.  And  wfise, 
where  they  undulated  close  around 
us,  who  were  the  centre-point  of 
the  scene,  became  waving  wheat  and 
bush-dotted  grassland.  Sunuper 
and  sunshine  nad  made  everything 
their  own ;  while  distant  hills  and 
spires,  and,  clustering  nearer  xound 
its  wide  diurch  tower,  the  inegor 
larly  built  village  of  Battington, 
told  £Eur  and  near  of  the  life  of  the 
landscape;  and  we  ourselves, a  ring 
of  sitting  or  stuiding  groups  amidst 
the  white  tents  of  tne  cnckat-field 
—our  faces  riveted  upon  Chetwynd 
—gave  the  picture  its  finish  of 
human  interest 
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The  last  fieldsman  had  just  leoched 
his  place  for  the  new  over,  when  I 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses  on  the 
swaxd  behind  me,  and  looking 
round,  saw  the  cnp  of  triumph,  so 
to  speak,  dashed  from  the  expectant 
lips  of  the  Peripatetic  Pifflers. 
For  at  this  moment  there  rode  into 
the  field,  late  spectators  of  Gamble- 
ton's  prowess,  his  fiancee  and  her 
annt  I  glanced  back  at  Charley,  and 
saw  that  they  had  caught  his  eye 
just  as  the  opposing  bowler  started 
to  deliver  the  first  ball  of  the  over. 
The  ball  came  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  Ghetwynd,  excited  by  the 
sndden  appearance  of  his  dreaded 
hete  noir,  did  not  wait  to  play  it 
Bushing  out  for  a  blind  swipe,  he 
hit,  as  I  expected,  '  over  *  the  ball, 
and  lost  his  middle  stump,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  snout  of 
victory,  to  which  every  Batting- 
tonian  on  the  field  contributed  lus 
longest  and  loudest 

By  the  device  of  dodging  behind 
the  tallest  men,  he  attempted,  amidst 
the  subsequent  confusion,  to  reach 
the  t^t  unobserved  by  the  object 
of  his  alarm.  But  Battington  was 
generous,  and  insisted  upon  making 
him  conspicuous  by  cheering  him, 
and  I  saw,  with  an  internal  convul- 
sion, the  stouter  of  the  two  ladies 
on  horseback  beckon  him  with  her 
hand  to  approach  them. 

Hiastily  donning  an  outer  garment 
brought  by  an  officious  admirer, 
poor  Charley  obeyed  the  signal.  I 
observed  him  approach,  ruefully 
enough,  the  fair  invader  of  his 
presence ;  I  saw  her  greet  him  with 
wreathed  smiles,  while,  ever  and 
anon  glancing  at  him  from  the  other 
Bide  of  her  relative,  the  real  object 
of  his  passion  gracefully  reined  in 
her  impatient  bay  thoroughbred. 

'  Ton  see  after  all  it  is  /  who  am 
obliged  to  seek  you.  But  you  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  we  should 
be  here.  Would  you  like  to  kiss 
my  hand?'  and  the  elder  lady  half 
extended  to  him  that  member^not 
a  very  shapely  one. 

Charley  shuddered*  '  A  little  too 
public,'  he  faintly  gasped,  and  en- 
countered at  this  moment,  to  add 
to  hia  confusion,  the  arch  gaze  of 
the  owner's  lovely  companion. 

'  When  is  the  elopement  to  take 


place,'  continued  his  interlocutor, 
'and  have  you  brought  a  rope 
ladder?' 

Charley  was  stammering  some  in- 
coherent reply,  when  up  came 
Gumbleton,  still  lunping  from  the 
efiects  of  his  casualty. 

'  See,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Chetwynd's 
doing,'  he  said  to  the  speaking  lady. 

'Mr.  Chetwynd's!'  returned  ttie 
latter,  suddenly  changing  her  tone 
of  address  to  the  bewildered  Charley. 
'I'll  Chetwynd  him  I  O  you  cruel, 
heartless,  ugly,  malevolent  creature !' 

At  this  moment  I  stepped  for- 
ward with  my  friend's  last  letter  in 
my  hand,  and  was  in  act  to  present 
it  to  Gumbleton's  sympathizer. 

'What  are  you  about?'  exclaimed 
Charley,  rushing  at  ma 

'All  right,  man,' I  rejoined.  'This 
letter  is  for  the  niece,  is  it  not?' 

'  Of  course,'  replied  my  friend. 

'  Then  I'll  give  it  to  the  niece,'  I  in- 
terrupted, handing  it  up  to  Charl^'s 
fat,  fair,  and  forty  torments. 

Hereat,  that  lady's  &irer  com- 
panion let  her  horse  have  his  way, 
and  rode  off  to  a  more  distant 
position. 

*If  Mr.  Chetwynd,'  said  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  to  Charley, 
who  stood  more  confounded  thiui 
ever—'  if  your  second  letter  is  meant 
to  recall  your  first,  you  had  better, 
since  it  has  fallen  into  my  hands, 
state  the  &ct  verbally  to  my  aunt ;' 
and  she  pointed  with  her  whip  to 
her  friend,  by  this  time  distant  nom 
her  side. 

'What!'  exclaimed  Charl^,  a 
light  breaking  on  him,  'you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  the  niece, 
after  all,  and  she  not  the  intended 
Mrs.  Gumbleton.' 

But  amidst  the  laughter  of  us 
bystanders,  he  was  off  before  the 
question  could  be  answered. 

This  time,  Charley  Chetwynd 
evinced  reluctance  rather  to  depart 
from,  than  to  approach  Miss  Mars- 
ton.  Long  time  they  stood  to- 
gether, till  the  cessation  of  cricket 
practice,  and  the  darkness  that 
came  over  the  wide  landscape  round 
them,  gave  warning  of  departure. 
Explanation  was  {xrobably  being 
given  him  of  the  series  of  mistakes 
in  which,  by,  in  the  first  instance, 
taking,  naturally  enough^  the  wrong 
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persons  for  axmt  and  niece,  he  had 
become  inyolyed.  With  the  old 
look  of  mischief  in  her  large,  now 
loving  eyes,  his  partner  of  the  past 
and  of  tiie  fatore  told  him  how,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  had  amnsed 
herself  carelessly  enongh  with  his 
error,  and  how,  to  pmush  him  for 
some  mde  remarks  upon  her  niece, 
she  had  carried  on  the  delusion 
with  the  aid  of  her  mirth-loying 
senior.  Her  &ther,  she  told  him, 
had  married  very  Tonng,  and  she 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  his 
second  wife,  while  Gumbleton's 
destined  was  the  eldest  ofGspring  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  aboye-named 
pareni  'Do  you  forgiye  me T  she 
ended. 

'  To  you,  of  course,'  was  Charley's 
answer,    'I    forgiye    anything:   if 


you  derive  pleasure  ftcm  teaasg 
me,  pray  tease  me  again;  my  re- 
venge for  ibis  will  be  wreaked  else- 
where;' and  he  turned  his  ^yes 
towards  me. 

My  explanation,  however,  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  joka  only 
during  the  first  blush  of  its  absur- 
dity, and  afterwards  doing  nothisg 
more  than  watch  its  course,  must 
have  been  found  satisfisustory ;  for 
Ghetwynd's  claret  and  dgan  have 
this  vexy  evening  blended  tibeir  inflii- 
ence  with  that  of  pretty  Mrs.  Ghsi- 
wynd's  mirthftd  reminisoenoes,  and 
inspired  me  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
unexpected  defeat  which.  Utile  more 
than  a  year  ago,  made  smaller  the 

restige    of     the    Perambulating 

Ifflers. 

Arankcb. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  LITTLE  OLD  LADY. 


LITTLE  Gecile  passed  a  veiy 
weary  night;  and  the  next 
morning,  instead  of  yerifying  the 
doctor's  prophecy  of  finding  her 
ahnost  well,  found  her,  instead,  in  a 
high  fever. 

Our  position  was  rather  embax- 
nssing;  and  Gaunt  and  I  held  a 
very  anxious  consultation  over  the 
br«kk£a8t*table  a£  to  what  was  to 
be  done.  As  far  as  the  little  invalid*8 
contort  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  reason  to  be  uneasy:  a  kinder 
nurse  than  the  gay  lady  of  the 
cotti^e,  we  were  soon  convinced,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find.  IJn- 
weary,  jiatient,  soft  of  hand,  and 
sweet-voiced,  none  were  better  fitted 
than  she  to  soothe  a  sick  couch. 

Still,  it  was  a  rather  awkward 
thing  for  two  young  men,  living  as 
we  were,  to  have  a  sick  child  on  our 
hands,  and  be  obliged  to  trust  to  the 
kind  offices  of  a  stranger  like  Miss 
Owenson. 

Margaret  confined  herself  entirely 
to  thetiick-room :  she  never  repeated 
her  visits  to  ask  for  books;  and 
even  when  we  occasionally  went  to 
see  the  little  invalid,  the  hostess 
was  alwavs  present,  and  on  no  pre- 
tence did  Margaret  allow  her  to 
quit  the  room  at  such  times.  Still, 
thepodtion  was  queer. 

The  day  passed  anxiously.  Gecile 
continued  ill.  The  doctor  spoke  hope- 
fally  •  but  nevertheless,  the  wonder- 
fal  changes  he  was  always  predict- 
ing were  very  long  in  making  their 
appearance;  and  at  length,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  in  spite 
of  my  usual  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference on  all  that  concerned  the 
child,  I  could  not  help  asking 
Gaunt  if  he  had  no  female  relation 
for  whom  he  could  send.  Gaunt 
pish'd  and  pshawed,  and  said  she 
could  not  be  in  better  hands  than 
she  was;  and  he  showed  all  his 
usual  signs  of  disagreeableness  and 
ill-humour  when  an)^  thing  was  men- 
tbned  that  touch^  upon  Oecile's 
relations  or  history;  but  I  noticed 


with  silent  satisfaction,  that  the 
same  evening  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  which  he  took  care  to  post 
himself. 

Who  the  letter  was  to,  I  knew 
not ;  whether  he  asked  any  one  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  I  knew  not : 
he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  expect 
any  one,  for  he  engaged  a  young 
person  as  nurse  to  Cecile,  and  sent 
up  for  assistance  from  London. 

Still  I  was  not  surprised,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when, 
just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  to  hear  the  landlady  an- 
nounce that  a  lady  wished  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Gaunt.  Dick  got  up  with  a 
bound  from  his  chair,  and  I  never 
knew  him  make  a  quicker  exit  from 
the  room.  Now,  thought  I,  surely 
this  must  be  the '  sister '  that  visited 
him  so  unexpectedly  in  London; 
surely  the  mystery  is  about  to  be 
explained.  Outside  I  heard  them 
speaking  in  low  tones ;  still  I  could 
distinguish  that  the  lady's  voice  was 
soft  and  pleasant,  and  I  turned  with 
some  curiosity  as  Gaunt  pushed  open 
the  door  and  invited  her  to  enter. 

A  small,  thin,  yellow-looking  old 
lady  came  in—the  grandmother  of 
Cecile,  perhaps,  but  certainly  neither 
her  mother  nor  Graunt's  sister. 

*Mr.  Mark  Owen— Mrs.  Marsh,' 
Dick  said,  solemnly,  and  the  littie 
old  lady  put  out  her  hand  exclaim- 
ing, 'Oh!  the  "Mark"  Cecile  has 
told  me  so  much  about  in  her  letters.' 

I  tried  to  look  pleased  and  flat- 
tered at  this  friendly  address,  and 
the  warm  shake  of  the  hand  that 
accompanied  it,  but  my  inward  feel- 
ings were  decidedly  those  of  dis- 
approbation. To  confess  tiie  truth, 
I  Imd  had  some  dim  expectation  of 
the  original  of  that  beautiful  picture 
making  her  appearance  in  reply  to 
Gaunf s  letter,  and  the  soft  voice 
had  heightened  very  much  such  ex- 
pectation. 

The  yellow  old  lady  did  not  stay 
long  with  us:  with  a  maternal  smile 
to  us  both,  she  told  us  to  sit  down 
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SLgfAn  to  onr  dinner,  and  not  to  be 
anxious ;  then  laying  her  band  fami- 
liarly on  Dick's  arm,  she  added,  'It's 
my  turn  again,  now,  you  know; 


cheer  up.'  Gaunt  looked  up  at  her 
far  from  che^ully ;  but  he  only 
shrugged  bis  great  shoulders  in  re- 
ply ;  at  which  Mrs.  Marsh  nodded 


back,  and  then  disappeared  with  a 
queer  whisking  kind  of  way  through 
the  door  into  &e  next  room. 

Dick  slowly  rubbed  his  hands — 
'  She's  no  beauty,  Mark,'  he  said,  in 
an  apologetic  tone ;  '  but  that  little 
woman's  a  jewel ! — a  rare  creature!' 

'I've  no  doubt  of  it,'  I  replied, 
obeying  her  injunction  to  go  on 
dining.  '  Shall  I  help  you  to  some 
of  this?' 

*A  little  gravy,'  Dick  answered. 
We  ate  silentiy  for  some  minutes. 


'I  feel  intensely  relieved,'  Dick 
said,  presently;  'and  yet  I  could 
scarcely  have  expected  her  to  come. 
Another  pupil  of  hers  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption;  I  scarcely 
expected  she  would  leave  her.' 

•Another  pupil?— then  Cecile 
was  her  pupil  ?'  1  said. 

'Of  course  she  was — ^why,  yon 
don't  think  I've  had  the  child  always 
with  me,'  Dick  exclaimed,  testily; 
besides '  he  stopped  short 

At  that  moment  a  shadow  caxnc 
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filling  across  the  lawn ;  a  light  foot 
mounted  the  wooden  steps  of  the 
▼enuidah/and  then  Maigaret  Owen- 
son  stood  before  the  window.  She 
was  not  smiling.  Since  the  day 
of  Gedle's  accident,  a  shade  had 
gathered  over  her  &oe— a  shade  of 
anziefy— that  recalled  so  mnch  the 
expression  of  the  lady  at  the  railway 
station  with  whom«  howeyer,  she 
denied  identity. 

'May  I  come  in?' she  said.  'Don't 
disturb  yoorselves ;  I  only  come  to 
know  how  little  Cedle  is,  and  also 
to  inquire  how  the  nnrse  goes  on?' 
She  took  a  chair,  with  her  nsual 
esse,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
table,  and  sat  down.  We  had  no 
objection  to  her  company,  and  we 
were  so  accustomed  to  her  free  ways 
that  they  in  no  way  affected  its 
chann. 

Of  course  Gamit  told  her  of  the 
new  anriyal:  an  old  friend  of  his, 
he  said,  who  had  consented  to  come 
and  nurse  the  child ;  probably  they 
would  be  able  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  have  her  remoyed.  The 
glace  was  so  inconyenient  for  inva- 
ds,  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
all  medical  aid. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  Dick  had 
neyer  mentioned  the  idea  to  me, 
though  certainly  Mrs.  Marsh  had 
only  arriyed  half  an  hour  ago. 

Hiss  Owenson  listened  anxiously. 
'I  suppose,  then,'  she  said,  qnickly, 
'you  will  also  be  on  the  moye?' 

*Dick  hesitated  and  looked  at  her. 
'  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  just  yet,' 
he  said. 
Women  are  quick  guessers. 
Maj^gfaret  understood  the  hedta- 
tion  and  the  look.  She  flushed,  in 
a  manner  that  ought  to  haye  been 
yery  gmtifying  to  Mr.  Gaunt,  and 
then  lifiing  suddenly  and  as  if  em- 
bamuased,  she  said,  '111  go  now 
ind  haye  a  peep  at  Cedle.' 

Opening  uie  door  gently,  she  was 
just  about  to  enter,  when  some  one 
or  something  startled  her ;  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  set  her  foot  on  a  dan- 
fpttfoa  path,  she  recoiled,  and  I  saw 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  repressed 
the  exclamation  that  her  lips  were 
already  opened  to  make.  Yery 
quietly,  scarcely  making  a  sound, 
she  closed  the  door  again. 
'Geofle  is  sleeping,'  she  said,  in  a 
VOL.  Tii.^Raxu. 


hurried  yoice, '  so  I  must  wait  In 
spite  of  her  endeayours  to  appear 
calm,  I  saw  how  agitated  she  was. 

'You  did  not  expect  to  see  a 
stranger  ?'  I  said ;  '  it  startled  you.' 

'A  little.  I  didn't  understand 
that  Mr.  Gaunt's  friend  had  arriyed,' 
she  answered. 

Gaunt  was  occupied  in  selecting 
some  cherries  for  our  guest,  and  I 
suppose  had  not  obseryed  her  agita- 
tion.   He  only  said — 

'There,  Miss  Owenson,  they  ^le 
not  yery  fine,  but  I  belieye  the  rain 
has  damaged  the  fruit-trees  con- 
siderably.' 

The  iaterest  with  which  Margaret 
examined  the  cherries,  and  the  ani- 
mated remarks  she  made  on  the 
disagreeablenees  of  rain,  storm,  and 
wind,  &c.,  conyinced  me  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  Miss  Owen- 
son was  not  usually  eloquent  on 
small  matters.  Gaunt— the  stupid 
fellow—- in  spite  of  his  loyer's  eyes, 
apparently  saw  nothing  strange. 
He  talked  and  laughed,  and  picked 
out  fruit  for  her,  and  ponred  out 
wine  for  her,  and  I  think  she  was  as 
grateful  to  him  for  his  blindness  as 
for  his  attentions. 

Those  cherries  were  yery  slow  in 
disappearing  though ;  and  she  rose 
before  they  were  haU  finished,  say- 
ing she  must  go,  as  she  intended 

driyingto thateyening.  'Don't 

offer  to  come  with  me,  though,'  she 
added,  laughing,  as  we  both  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh!'  'I  am  going  on 
yery  particular  business.' 

Gaunt  and  I  sat  some  time  talking 
after  she  left  us ;  bnt  it  was  only 
towards  the  end  of  our  conyersation, 
just  as,  with  his  dgar  in  his  month, 
he  was  standing  half  in  half  out  of 
the  window  on  his  way  to  the  gar- 
den, that  Dick  took  courage  to  say, 

'  If  you  don't  find  it  unbearable, 
Mark,  I  should  like  to  sti^  here  an- 
other week,  eyen  supposing  we  do 
dispose  of  Oedla' 

'On  account  of  the  lady  at  the 
cottage,  I  suppose,  now,'  I  said,  sar- 
castically. 

'A  little,  perhaps,'  he  answered, 
drily. 

After  he  had  disappeared  I  in- 
dulged in  a  long  soutoquy  on  the 
foUy  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
Bidxard  Gaunt  in  particular,   I  fell 

2   !• 
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irritated.  Did  he  thinlc  it  was  amuse- 
ment to  a  man  of  my  stamp  and 
education  to  stand  by  and  do  no- 
thing bat  watch  his  foolish  love- 
ma]mig?  Or  did  be  think  that  that 
weigh^  pnrse  of  his,  and  that  great 
goth-like  figure,  made  rivabry  be- 
tween ns  a  mere  farce?  Another 
week  I  And  yet  I  was  not  sorry  to 
think  I  had  still  seven  days  to 
wonder  at,  to  quarrel  with,  and  ad- 
mire Margieuret  Owenson. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  night  was  very  still  and  close 
— ^unusually  close,  it  seemed,  follow- 


ing those  days  of  rain  and  chilly 
winds.  I  could  not  sleep— I  wis 
not  feverish  or  restless  —  merely 
diandined  to  sleep.  I  rose  quietly, 
and  throwing  open  the  midow, 
sat  down  beude  it  and  lighted  a 
dgar. 

The  night  was  moonless  and  dark ; 
heavy  clouds  shut  out  the  stars,  bat 
constant  flashes  of  summer  lightning 
supplied  their  place,  and  I  sst 
watching  the  bright  blue  illumina- 
ti^DS,  smoking  my  cigar,and  quietiy 
enj^ing  the  Uttle  air  there  was. 

The  ni£^t  was  so  quiet,  that  the 


gureUngof  the  stream  at  the  bottom 
of  ue  garden  was  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly; and  that,  indeed,  was  the 
only  sound,  except  the  faintest  ooca- 
siooal  rustlmg  of  the  leaves,  that 
broke  the  stallneaB. 

Suddenly  I  fancied  I  heard  the 
breaking  of  branches,  and  a  quick 
rustling  as  of  some  agitation  among 
the  shrubsL  Not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring  the  leaves  of  the  climbing 
roses  hj  the  window— it  could  not 
be  ttie  wind.  The  sound  came  from 


the  direction  of  the  planks  croning 
the  boundary  stream;  and  thither 
I  turned  my  eyes.  I  was  the 
more  on  the  qui  vive  for  midnight 
sounds  by  having  heard  our  host 
complain  of  the  depredations  oon- 
stantiy  committed  on  his  poultry- 
yard  ;  and  knowing  there  were  gip- 
sies  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  watdied 
curiously,  and  was  quite  anxious  to 
do  him  a  good  turn  by  finding 
out,  tad,  if  I  could,  securing  the 
thief. 
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The  darkness  of  the  night  closely 
oonoealed  whoever  the  noise-maker 
was,  and  I  oonld  distingnish  no 
form  of  either  man  or  animaL  The 
rustling,  too,  was  not  repeated,  and 
I  began  to  fancy  that  the  intmder 
could  only  he  some  bird  in  the  hedge, 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  sud- 
denly Slnmining  the  whole  country, 
showed  me  something  moving  up 
the  garden — what  I  could  not  telL 
I  rose— listened ;  not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness.  Flash  after 
fash  again  lighted  up  the  scene; 
but  the  moving  thing  was  gone.  In 
vain  I  watched  and  listened ;  all  was 
silent,  nothing  appeared. 

Half  an  hour  passed— an  hour.  I 
began  to  think  of  returning  to  bed, 
when,  in  another  flash,  I  saw  some- 
thing standing  almost  beneath  my 
window.  For  an  instant  I  fftncied 
the  form  was  like  a  human  figure— 
the  Indian! 

The  idea  was  too  absurd.  What- 
ever could  a  grave,  dignified  person 
like  Zemide — ^the  descendant,  as  he 
once  informed  me,  of  a  line  of  Indian 
princeB  —  want  with  mine  host's 
hens  or  eggs?  My  fancy  had  de- 
ceived me.  I  was  getting  sleepy; 
perhaps  I  was  having  a  little  pre- 
paiBtoiy  dream. 

Miss  Owenson  did  not  make  her 
appearance  the  next  morning ;  but 
she  sent  to  Gaunt  to  ask  how  Ceoile 
was,  and  invite  us  to  join  her  in  a 
walk  to  some  ruins  that  she  wished 
to  sketch;  we  might  bring  our  fish- 
ing apparatus,  she  .wrote,  as  the 
liver  was  close  by. 

The  remembrance  of  that  walk  is 
still  vivid  in  my  mind  Margaret 
had  resumed  her  high  spirits;  and 
the  woods,  as  we  passed  through 
tiiem,  echoed  with  our  mingled 
laughter.  It  was  a  bright  sunny 
day^  and  onr  humour  kept  with  the 
son,  nnclonded.  We  were  content  to 
stoop  to  Hie  enjoyment  of  a  country 
wall;  oar  mighly  intellects  deigned 
to  wooider  over  fiowers  and  bud's- 
nebts;  and  if  one  of  us  attempted 
to  get  scientific  and  make  clever 
lemarks,  the  laughter  and  quizzing 
of  the  otiier  two  soon  banished  such 
attempts.  What  did  we  care  about 
classes  or  species?  or  this  system 
or  that?  It  was  the  hand  that  held 
np  the  spxaj  of  flowers — the  oyes 


that  glowed  over  them— that  consti- 
tuted their  beauty  and  their  interest. 
The  only  drawback  to  our— at  least, 
Gaunfs  and  my  entire  pleasure — 
was  that  we  were  one  too  many: 
but  who  should  be  banished  ? 

We  fished  in  the  river,  and  Mar- 
garet took  her  sketch  from  the 
banks  whilst  we  talked  and  fiung  our 
wit  and  repartees  to  our  entire  satis- 
feu^tion  and  mutual  admiration ;  and 
then  we  lunched.  Margaret!  Mar- 
garet! how  could  you  have  the 
conscience  to  laugh  and  talk  as  you 
did  ?  How  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  listen,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
smiling  lips,  to  those  low-toned  sen- 
tences Dick  whispered  so  earnestly 
to  you,  when,  as  we  got  separated 
in  one  part  of  the  wood,  the  stupid 
fellow  thought  I  was  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  ? 

Miss  Owenson  was  very  tired 
when  we  reached  Hazeldean— so 
tired  that  she  told  us  we  should  see 
her  no  more  that  evening;  so  tired 
that  she  grew  quite  impatient,  as 
Dick  would  stand  talking  just  be- 
neatli  the  verandah  of  the  inn,  in- 
stead of  allowing  her  to  rush  away 
as  she  wished  across  the  garden 
(we  had  come  through  the  inn  to 
shorten  the  distance) ;  she  meant  to 
go  to  bed  the  instant  she  had  dined. 
— *  No,  certainly  Dick  mustn't  go  to 
visit  her  to-night;  to-morrow,  if  he 
chose,  be  might  visit  her  in  the  day, 
thougn.    Good-bye.' 

As  she  spoke  tne  words,  I  noticed 
she  threw  a  hasty  glance  up  at  the 
curtained  window  of  the  sick-room. 
At  the  same  moment  a  hand  was 
slowly  drawing  back  the  curtain 
and  &en  Mrs.  Marah's  thin,  yellow 
£ace  looked  smilingly  down  on  us. 
Even  through  the  closed  window  I 
could  see  that  the  little  old  lady 
was  fixing  on  Miss  Owenson  a  glance, 
with  the  action  of  the  head,  which 
reminded  me  of  an  ugly  little 
ferret 

'  Good-bye,'  again  Margaret  said, 
abruptlv  this  time,  wrenching  her 
hand  nom  Dick's;  and  turning 
away,  she  walked  swiftly  down  the 
garden,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 
behind  the  shutters  of  the  cottage. 

We  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Marsh  again  that  day. 
There  ma  a  good  piece  to  be  acted 
a  r  a 
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at  the  tbeatre,  and  we  hnxiied  off, 
intending  todine  at » and  pro- 
bably pass  the  night  there. 


i-.     GHAPTEB  XV. 

WHO  SHX  IB  ! ! 

L was  rather  attractiye  that 

evening.  We  met  a  couple  of  col- 
lege friends^  and  made  what  Dick 
called  a  night  of  it;  such  a  night, 
that  the  son  of  the  next  morning 
was  shining  Tery  wakefoUy  before 
we  went  to  bed. 

The  consequence  was,  that  we 
breakfuited  late,  and  our  Mends 
looking  in  on  US  daring  the  meal, 
delayed  ns  so  long  that  it  was  six 
o*cIock  P.M.  when  we  reached 
Hazeldean. 

On  our  parloor-table  lay  one  of 
those  qneerly  twisted  notes,  which 
were  always  so  well  received  by  ns 
both,  and  which  Qaont  immediately 
seized. 

He  had  not  time,  however,  to  open 
it,  before  we  hea^xi  the  whisking 
sound  of  Mrs.  Marshes  approach, 
and  in  another  moment  in  came  the 
little  yelloW  lady  with  the  impor- 
tant determined  air  of  one  who  has 
something  to  say,  and  is  resolved  to 
say  it 

She  stopped  short  our  polite 
inquiries  respecting  herself  and 
Cecile,  with  a  wave  of  her  dry  hand, 
and  began, 

'I  did  not  expect  this  of  you, 
Richard  Gaunt,'  in  a  tone  in  which 
solenmity  was  ludicrously  mixed 
witii  reproach. 

I  dont  know  whether  Dick's 
memory  was  affected  in  the  same 
way  as  mine,  but  this  address, 
joined  with  tiie  consciousness  of 
last  nighf  s  dissipation,  transported 
me  some  ten  years  back,  when  I 
was  a  would-be  fast  young  man, 
but  still  subject  to  the  vigilance  of 
an  acute  pair  of  maternal  eyes. 

Dick  looked  inquiringly  at  Mrs. 
Marsh,  and  then,  as  if  dimly  con- 
8dous  of  what  she  intended  to  re- 
proach him  with,  turned  pettishly 
away  with  a  muttered  naughty 
word. 

'  Fray,'  continued  the  old  lady,  in 
the  same  solemn  tone,  'will  you 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  reason  of 


your  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don, or  rather  the  person  who  caUs 
herself  by  that  name? 

'  Mrs.  Huntingdon?'  Gaunt  almost 
shouted,  'what  the  deuce  do  you 
mean?  I  never  saw  the  woman  in 
my  life!' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Don't  make 
such  a  noise,  Bichard  Gaunt,  and 
don't  try  to  deny  a  plain  &cV  An- 
swered Mrs.  Marsh,  rubbing  her 
hands  contemptuously. 

A  light  seemed  suddenly  to  break 
on  Dick's  mind;  he  started  up, 
seisBed  the  astonished  old  woman 
rather  roughly  by  the  arm,  exclaim- 
ing, 'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that 
girl  is  Cecil  Huntingdon's  wife  ?* 

Mr&  Marsh  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  '  In  her  own  eyes,  pro- 
bably she  is;  but  not  in  thoae  of 
the  law/  she  replied. 

*  But  she— Margaret  Owenson,  is 
it  the  same  ?* 

'What  are  you  talking  about 
with  vour  Mar]garet  Owenson? 
The  lady  dreaaed  in  blue  who  I  saw 
with  you  yesterday  shaking  hands 
in  that  loving  &shion— that  is  Mrs. 
Himtingdon.  I  recognized  her  at  a 
glance.    What  does  we  want  here?* 

Gaunt  did  not  reply;  he  stood 
as  one  petrified ;  then  turning  to  me 
he  said  in  a  tone  almost  apdogetie, 
'  Do  you  know,  Mark,  I  nev^  had 
the  sliffhtest  suspicion  of  this;  I 
never  dreamt  it  was  the  wife  her- 
self!   How  she  has  deceived  me!' 

'Nicely,  I've  no  doubt^'  Mis. 
Marsh  exclaimed,  smiling.  'Not  a 
difficult  ithing  for  a  pret^  woman 
to  do,  BichaitL  But  setting  aade 
that,  what  does  she  want  here?* 

'  To  think,'  Dick  continued  in  a 
humble  tone — ^'io  think  that  I 
should  never  have  seen  through  iL 
The  portrait,  the— a  hundred  thing? 
explain  themselves.' 

All  this  time  I  was  standing  a 
mute  and  bewildered  listener.  In 
his  surprise,  Dick  forgot  that  this 
was  adding  mystery  to  mystery  to 
me ;  while  the  old  lady,  too  much 
absorbed  with  the  startling  ccan- 
munications  she  was  making,  scarcely 
noticed,  or  if  she  did  observe  my 
presence,  took  it  as  ri^^t  and 
natural 

'So  &]se— «>  utterly  deceitfolf 
Dick  went  on  muttering,  dediniog 
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the  chair  Mrs.  Marsh  pushed  towardB 
him,  preparatory  to  holding  a  con- 
sultation as  to  what  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don could  want,  and  then  with  a 
kind  of  sudden  i)assion  he  seized 
his  hat,  and  before  we  could  say  a 
word,  had  rushed  into  the  garden, 
and  in  another  moment  we  saw  him 
bounding  over  the  planks  crossing 
the  stream^  on  his  way  to  the  cot- 
tage. 

A  wild-goose  chase,  my  poor 
fiiend!  Do  yon  think  a  startled 
bod  would  wait  to  be  caught  ?— that 
a  woman  of  Margaret  Owenson's 
daring  cleTemess  wonld  await 
quietly  the  discovery  of  her  secret? 
Notshe! 

The  old  woman  was  a  long  time 
answering  Dick's  impatient  sum- 
mons. She  was  sleepy,  for  she  had 
been  up  all  night  packing  her 
mistrasers  yalnables.  'Miss  Owen- 
son  had  left  at  five  o'clock  that 
morning ;  she  did  not  know  where 
she  had  gone— maybe  to  France.' 

And  thaf  s  all  the  news  we  heard 
of  the  gay  lad^  of  the  cottage  for 
man jr  months,  in  spite  of  search  and 
inqunry,  both  private  and  with  the 
aasistanoe  of  the  police. 

What  Margaret  Owenson  wanted 
^nas,  that  cunons  Indian  box,  con- 
taining fionily  papers,  in  Bichard's 
private  closet,  and  that  she  got 
For  that  she  consented  to  shut' her- 
self up  in  her  quiet  cottage,  and 
make  snch  dashing  love  to  poor 
Gaunt  and  mvself->for  that  she 
plotted,  planned,  and  executed,  not 
undeiverlv  either  considering  she 
attained  her  end,  though  whether 
she  would  have  done  so  had  Dick 
been  a  little  more  confidential  and 
not  so  thick-sculled,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  doubtful. 

How  she  got  possession  of  her 
coveted  treasure  remained  involved 
in  mystery.  I  have  my  own  theory 
about  the  matter,  recollecting  that 
that  hot  dark  night  when  I  kept 
such  a  friendly  watoh  for  the  thief 
who  stole  mine  hosfs  hens  and  eggs, 
followed  the  very  evening  Margaret 
saw  the  carious  Indian  box  in  the 
closet  The  Indians  are  expert 
thieveel 

That  atrietly-gnarded  secret  of 
Gannf  0  was  obliged  to  be  told  to 


the  sacred  ears  of  lawyers,  and  so 
Dick's  conscience  comforted  itself 
with  thinking  that  another  pair  ot 
ears,  in  spite  of  their  illegality, 
might  safely  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber, without  materiedly  adding  to 
the  sin,  and  so  at  length  I  came  to 

know  decile's  history. 

•  •  •  • 

Years  ago,  when  Dick  was  minus 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  his 
'ties,'  with  a  large  capacity  for 
'  larks '  smoke  and  flirtation,  and  a 
very  small  one  for  application  of 
any  kind,  he  was  suddenly  despatohed 
by  his  &ther  on  an  expedition  to 
Jamaica  on  some  business  concern- 
ing his  estates  there. 

Dick's  character  being  very  littie 
formed  to  act  the  surveillant,  but 
very  much  so  for  seeking  amuse- 
ment and  frohc  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
he  very  soon  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  the  dreary  man- 
sion on  the  estate  to  the  beet  hotel 
in  Kingston,  as  afifording  him  the 
means  of  a  more  congenial  exist- 
ence. 

Bich,  young,  gay,  and  high- 
roirited,  he  soon  made  his  way  into 
the  best  society  the  town  could 
boast,  and  among  this  rather  dis- 
sipated set,  fell  into  company  with 
a  certain  Cecil  Huntingdon— a  man 
of  very  mnch  the  same  stamp  as 
himself,  as  regarded  love  of  pleasure 
and  daring  pursuit  of  it,  but  of 
principles  the  utter  worthlessnees  of 
which  time  alone  discovered  to  him. 
Cecil  Huntingdon  soon  became 
Gaunfs  chosen  companion;  they 
lodged  in  the  same  hotel,  dined  at 
the  same  table,  rode,  drove— in  &ct, 
were  always  tc^ther. 

Such  intimacy  soon  showed  to 
Dick  that  his  gay,  handsome  friend, 
was  not  altc^ether  the  angel  he 
appeared  at  first  sight,  bnt  at  the 
same  tune,  the  vices  he  discovered 
in  him  were  those  only  too  readily 
pardoned  among  men. 

If  Cecil  Huntingdon  drank  to  an 
excess  that  genenJly  obliged  his 
friends  to  confide  him  in  a  state  of 
insensibihty  to  the  care  of  his  ser- 
vant, and  it  was  a  subject  rather  of 
amusement  than  disgust  to  them— 
Gaunt  was  not  more  particular  than 
the  rest 
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^  again^  Mr.  Hnntrngdon  played 
high,  and  generally  snccessfally,  he 
did  it  with  such  gentlemanly  good 
temper,  snch  oourteons  regret  at  his 
sacoess,  that  ' Hmitingdon's  luck' 
was  wondered  at  and  enyied,  but 
never  openly  questioned,  and  Gaunt 
lost  with  the  rest,  and  laughed. 
These  'fiishionable  &ults'  Dick 
obserred  soon  enough;  a  couple  of 
years  were  necessary  to  teach  him 
the  utter  dissoluteness  of  his ' dear' 
friend. 

Huntingdon's  family  had  been  for 
generations  large  proprietors  in  the 
island.  Since,  however,  the  slaye 
emancipatiaa  and  the  consequent 
depreciation  of  properly,  they  had 
gradu^ly  sold  off  tne  estates,  and 
at  the  time  of  Gaunf  s  visit  to  the 
island,  Gedl,  the  then  head  of  the 
fiunily,  was  endeavouring  to  com- 
plete the  sale  of  the  last,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  England^ 
where  also  he  was  possessed  of  a 
handsome  property. 

The  Huntingdon  estate  happened 
to  be  contiguous  to  that  of  the 
Gaunts,  and  so  it  was  very  natural 
that  the  visits  of  surveillfmce  that 
both  gentlemen  from  time  to  time 
were  forced  to  make,  should  be 
made  in  company;  and  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  Gaunts  being  more 
commodious  than  Mr.  Huntingdon's, 
the  two  always  took  up  their  abode 
there. 

A  part  of  this  house  had  been 
allotted  to  the  manager  of  the 
estate,  and  here  he  had  lately 
brought  from  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  where  she  had  been 
living  with  some  Mends,  his  only 
child,  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
extremely  handsome,  and  educated 
so  far  as  the  resoarces  of  the  place 
permitted.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  when  the  gentlemen  came  on 
their  occasional  visits  they  passed 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  with 
Mane,  the  manager's  daughter; 
neither  was  it  surprising  that  the 
girl,  in  all  the  fiist  blush  of  her 
youthful  beauty,  welcomed  ei^;erly 
such  breaks  on  her  wearisome 
solitude,  and  received  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  the  attentions  and  compli- 
ments of  Gaunt  and  Huntingdon. 

Dick  was  on  honourable  man,  in 
spite  of  his  flirting  propensitks; 


and  not  being  sufficiently  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  but  ill-educated 
Marie  to  care  to  stoop  torn  his 
position  to  marry  her,  no  sooner  did 
he  perceive  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  attentions  were  received, 
and  preferred  to  those  of  Hunting- 
don, than  he  withdrew  a  little,  came 
less  frequently,  and  when  he  did 
come,  lingered  less  in  Marie's  9alen, 
and  became  chazy  of  his  sweel 
speeches. 

Marie  was  not  slow  to  peroetre 
the  change,  and  perhaps  oat  of 
pique,  perhaps,  because  in  her  bnr- 
densome  sohtude  she  preferred  any 
'company  to  none,  she  soon  txttr 
fen^d  her  smiles  to  Mr.  Huntingdon. 

How  fiur  the  flirtation  might  have 
gone  had  the  fiithef  s  presence  still 
protected  his  daughter  it  is  impose 
sible  to  say.  He  dying  suddenly; 
Marie  was  left  alone  for  a  few  day» 
in  the  solitary  house,  subject  to  the 
constant  visits  of  Huntiiigdon :  and 
when  Gaunt  came  next,  he  feand 
the  pretty  salon  deserted.  Hane 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  matter  concerned  him  pe^ 
sonally  verr  little ;  but  the  &ct  of 
the  father  (an  old  servant  of  the 
fiunily)  having,  in  a  dying  letter, 
requested  protection  for  his  or- 
phaned daughter,  made  him  interest 
nimself  in  learning  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  and,  of  oomse,  the  first 
person  to  whom  he  addreiraed  him- 
self was  Mr.  Huntingdon. 

Cecil  at  first  affected  a  careleBB 
indifference;  but  Dick  was  earnest 
and  determined,  and  Huntingdon  at 
length  acknowledged  that  Mane 
was  living  very  contentedly  under 
his  care  a  short  distance  from  Ein^ 
ston,  but  that  he  intended  to  pemut 
no  impertinent  interference  between 
her  and  himself. 

Years  passed  on.  Dick  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies  Bome  two  or 
three  times ;  and  in  the  business  of 
life  the  recollection  of  his  brief  ac- 
quaintance witii  Marie  grew  less 
vivid. 

Cecil  and  he  never  patched  up 
their  friendship.  Huntingdon  was 
proud,  and  he  never  forgave  Didc's 
mterference,  or  his  endeavooifl  to 
find  out  Marie's  retreat  Long  be- 
fore GaunVs  third  ond  last  visit  to 
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Jamaioa  they  had  ceased  all  inter- 
course.  On  that  visit  he  heard  that 
Cecil  Hnntingdon  had  suddenly  left 
Kingston,  and  had  gonoj  it  y^aa  sap- 
posed,  to  India.  Of  Marie  no  one 
knew  anything.  Hnntingdon  was 
well  known  for  his  libertine  pro- 
pensities, and  the  idea  of  his  having 
taken  her  with  him  was  langhed  to 
soom  by  the  few  friends  amongst 
whom  Gaunt  made  his  inquiries. 
Cecil,  they  said,  was  not  fond  of  un- 
neoeasarily  encumbering  himself^ 

His  surmise  that  the  unfortunate 
girl  had  been  heartlessly  deserted 
was  soon  verified. 

A » letter  one  day  reached  him, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  Hunlr 
ingdon's  former  friends,  firom  Marie 
herself,  and,  to  his  surprise,  signed 
'Marie  Huntingdon.' 

Badly  spelled,  ahnost  illegibly 
written,  the  few  pathetic  sentences 
telling  of  misery,  utter  destitution, 
and  a  broken  heart,  were  quite  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  all  Dick's  overflow- 
ing pity  for  the  bright,  beautifiil, 
though  ignorant  girl,  who  had  been 
leoommended  to  his  protection. 

Dick  vras  dressing  for  a  large 
public  dinner  when  he  received  that 
letter,  a  dinner  at  which  his  poai- 
tion  as  a  rich  man,  in  spite  of  the 
depreciation  of  plantation  property, 
rendered  him  a  distinguished  guest 
But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mount 
his  horse  immediately,  and  ride  ofif 
in  the  moonlight  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  note  was  dated. 

He  found  his  old  acquaintance  in 
a  deplorable  state.  Broken-hearted, 
and  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  a 
decline,  he  scarcely  recognized  in 
the  careworn  death-struck  woman 
the  Marie  of  four  years  back. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

habie's  sroBT. 

Her  story  was  soon  told. 

She  had  eloped  with  Huntingdon 
two  days  after  her  father's  death,  on 
the  promise  of  being  married  to  him 
witlun  a  week. 

She  declared  that  Cecil  had  kept 
his  promise,  and  married  her  at 
Kingston  four  days  after  her  quit- 
ting the  Gaunts'  house.  They  had 
then  lived  for  a  week  together  at 


some  distance  from  Kingston,  and 
Gedl  was  all  that  a  bride  could  wish 
or  expect.  After  that  he  ceased  to 
stay  with  her  constantly,  being  fear- 
ful, he  always  alleged  to  his  unfor- 
tunate wife,  that  his  marriage  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  a  relative  from  whom 
he  hoped  to  inherit  property  might 
lose  Imn  his  feivour. 

For  months  Marie  contented  her- 
self with  this  explanation,  and  tried 
not  to  feel  aggrieved  at  being  im- 
mured in  a  solitary  house  fax  out 
of  reach  of  any  one  with  visits  from 
her  husband  of  two  or  three  days  at 
fortnightly  intervals. 

The  birth  of  a  child,  which  bow- 
ever  wailed  away  its  life  in  a  few 
months,  brought  her  a  litUe  dis- 
traction, and  two  years  wore  away 
before  she  began  actually  to  rebel, 
and  to  demand  a  wife's  rights  of 
being  publicly  recognised. 

Then  began  misery  in  real  eaznest. 
Cecil  was  nearly  tired  of  his  whim, 
and  had  no  idea  of  appearing  in 
public  with  a  woman  of  whose  mere 
beauty  he  had  now  grown  careless, 
and  of  whose  parentage  and  educa- 
tion he  was  ashamed.  His  visits 
grew  less  frequent,  and  when  thi^y 
occurred,  were  too  often  only  scenes 
of  anger  and  mutual  reproach. 

The  husband  was  firm  in  his  le- 
fasal,  with  what  object  the  simple 
afl&ighted  woman  only  too  soon  dis- 
covered, and  then,  refasmg  to  sub- 
mit longer  to  such  treatment,^  she 
threatened  to  force  him  to  acknow- 
ledge her.  She  had  her  wedding- 
ring,  her  marriage  certificate,  and 
letters  he  had  written  to  her  as  his 
wife,  and  with  these  weapons  she 
threatened  him. 

It  was  the  most  unfortunate  thing 
she  could  have  done.  From  being 
the  persecutor,  she  became  the  per- 
secuted; for  her  husband,  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  ill- 
educated  woman  had  spirit  and 
energy  enough  to  put  her  threat 
into  execution,  [left  no  means  un- 
tried to  get  possession  of  these  valu- 
able witnesses  to  her  cause. 

She  was  fjar  from  any  town,  with- 
out any  means  of  getting  assistance, . 
and  Huntingdon  soon  began  bis 
persecution,  by  stopping  all  the 
luxuries  he  had  hitherto  permitted 
her,  limiting  her  to  the  bare  neoe&- 
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sities  of  life.  Theee,  even,  he  soon 
curtailed,  and  all  the  croeltiefi  her 
isolated  position  enabled  him  to  in- 
flict with  impnnity  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  use  of,  in  hopes  of 
bending  her  to  his  will.  But  the 
birth  of  another  child — ^little  Gecile 
— ^made  her  only  firmer  in  her  leso- 
lution  to  keep  the  precious  docu- 
ments at  all  hazards,  and  force  her 
husband  to  acknowledge  her. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for 
another  year,  when  suddenly  she 
ceased  to  see  or  hear  &om  her  hus- 
band. 

He  never  came— never  sent ;  and 
after  waiting  and  expecting  till  her 
fear  tiiiat  she  was  a  deserted  wife 
became  a  certainty,  she  summoned 
up  all  her  energy,  and  with  a  reso- 
lution that  overcame  difficulties  and 
hardships  without  number,  mar 
naged  to  reach  Kingston  just  at  the 
period  of  Qaunfs  third  visit  There 
she  soon  leamt  the  news  of  her 
husband's  departure,  and  found 
herself  almost  penniless— alone  and 
ill,  without  knowing  where  to  turn 
for  relief. 

It  was  with  the  desperation  that 
a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw 
that  she  sent  that  letter  to  Qauni 

Fortunately  Dick  was  not  one  to 
be  appealed  to  in  vain:  all  that  his 
kindness  and  money  could  do  for 
her  they  did— but  they  could  not 
recall  her  husband,  nor  prolong  her 
life. 

A  few  months  after  arriving  at 
Kingston  poor  Marie  died,  though 
not  before  she  had  extracted  a  pro- 
mise from  Richard  Gaunt,  the  sin- 
gularity of  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  her 
intense  hatred  and  fear  of  her  hus- 
band, in  her  debilitated  and  nervous 
state,  had  become  a  kind  of  morbid 
insanity. 

Placing  all  the  papers  necessary 
to  prove  her  marriage  in  Qaunt's 
hands,  she  made  him  swear  tiiat 
he  would  hold  them  secretly  and 
securely  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Huntingdon;  that  he  would  also 
place  her  child  under  the  care  of  an 
old  relation  of  her  own  in  England, 
to  whom  he  should  conmiunicate  her 
parentage  and  history,  but  that  to  no 
one  else  should  either  the  ezistcmce 
of  tiie  child  or  papers   be  made 


known.  She  farther  made  him 
swear  to  protect  Gecile  as  his  ward, 
never  allowing  her  for  a  day  to  be 
out  of  his  own  or  Mrs.  Manh's 
surveillance.  Besides  this,  sbe 
b^ged  him  to  forward  her  portrait, 
with  the  intelligence  of  her  death,  to 
her  husband. 

The  dimaz  of  peculiari^  in  her 
requests  was  reached  in  the  last 
At  Cecil's  death  she  required  Gaunt 
to  come  forward,  produce  all  the 
evidence  of  decile's  being  Mr.  Hun- 
tingdon's legitimate  child,  and  daim 
theproperty  for  her. 

With  the  vehemence  and  terror, 
that  mental  and  physical  illness  so 
often  produce,  she  represented  to 
Gaunt  that  her  unprincipled  hus^ 
band  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
the  papers  and  disown  the  child. 
To  her  ezdted  fancy,  Cecil  was  a 
fiend  in  whose  hands  the  very  life 
of  her  little  daughter  was  not  safe, 
and  her  last  words  were  a  wild 
prayer  to  Richard  to  efave  the  child 
from  her  &ther. 

Under  other  circumstances  Gaunt 
might  have  hesitated  before  entsrng 
into  such  an  engagement  As  it  was, 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  feet  that 
this  terror  of  her  husband  was  a 
great  deal  the  result  of  hsr  feverish 
imagination;  still  he  knew  so  well 
the  bad,  cold  heart  of  the  man,  and 
it  was  so  heartrending  to  look  upoD 
the  wredc  his  cruelty  had  made  of 
his  young  beautiful  wife,  and  listan 
to  the  wild  pathetic  ou^urings  of 
the  misery  she  had  gone  throng 
as  she  piteously  implored  him  to 
grant  h^  dying  prayer,  that  in  spite 
of  feeling  he  was  acceding  to  tiis 
schemes  of  an  almost  disordevBd 
femcy,  he  gave  the  promise,  aiid^as 
&r  as  he  could,  honestly  kept  it 

A  few  months  after  Marie's  death 
Gaunt  contrived  to  discover  Mr. 
Huntingdon's  address,  and  to  him 
he  forwarded  the  portrait  and  a  short 
note  informing  hun  of  his  wife's  de- 
cease; then  returning  to  ISngland, 
and  placing  the  child  under  Mn. 
Marsh's  care,  he  pursued  his  usoil 
Ufe. 

Dick  was^not  a  man  to  beveiy 
much  burdened  with  memory,  nv 
very  much  oppressed  by  any  obli- 
gation when  not  actually  falfiliing 
it.    After  Cecile  was  safely  looaied 
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at  Blaokfaeath,  the  papers  sealed  and 
securely  locked  in  that  pretty  India 
hoz,  and  deposited  in  his  private 
closet,  he  dismissed  the  subject  very 
qnietly  from  his  mind. 

I  doubt  if  he  ever  gare  a  thought 
to  Gedle,  except  when  at  the  end  of  • 
each  quarter  he  forwarded  a  cheque 
toMxB.  Marsh. 

He  wasa  little  surprised  and  very 
much  annoyed  when,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  reoeiyed  a  letter  from 
Cecil  Huntingdon*  inquiring  what 
had  been  done  with  the  papers  and 
personal  property  of  the  person 
whose  portrait  he  had  reoeiyed  some 
twelve  months  past 

This  letter  was  dated  fromPftris ; 
and  the  writer  requested  an  imme- 
diate reply.  Gaunt  had  no  idea  of 
giving  up  the  papers:  the  very  fiact 
of  Mr.  Huntingdon  callmg  his  wife 
'the  person/  strengthened  him  in 
his  resolution  to  keep  his  promise ; 
and  he  knew  that  Huntingdon 
could  not  demand  them,  unless  he 
proclaimed  his  connection  with 
Marie.  So  he  allowed  the  letter  to 
remain  unanswered. 

A  second,  however,  following 
dosely  on  the  first,  and  more  inso- 
lent and  peremptory  in  its  tone, 
made  him  determine  to  confront 
GecU  boldly,  and  end  the  matter. 

He  therefore  sent  Mrs.  Manh  to 
Ptoris  vnth  a  letter  fiKun  himself, 
stating  that  Mrs.  Marsh,  as  Mane's 
nearest  relation,  was  willing  to  hear 
any  claim  he  might  choose  to  make 
to  the  property  of  her  late  niece. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  received  his  visi- 
tor with  a  great  deal  more  surprise 
and  embarrassment  than  pleasure. 
Ha  assured  her  he  had  no  wish  to 
interfiare  with  Miss  Marie  Marsh's  re- 
lations: all  he  desired  was  to  know 
if  Mr.  Gaunt^  who  knew  so  well  all 
his  aoquaintsnoe  with  Marie,  had 
her  papers  and  letters  in  his  pos- 
seBiion.  He  did  not  claim  them. 
He  knew  he  had  no  right  to  them: 
he  made  no  mention  of  the  child. 

The  private  interview  that  Mr. 
Huntingdon  was  conducting  so 
courteously  with  his  unwelcome 
guest  happened  to  be  suddenly 
broken  in  on  by  the  entrance  of  a 
tall,  fiiir-haired  lady  carrying  a  little 
boy  of  about  two  years  in  her  arms 
The  child  caUed  out,  '  Papal'  and* 


Mrs.  Marsh's  surprise  at  Mr.  Hunt- 
ingdon's courteiqr  vanished  imme- 
diately. 

Mrs.  Marsh  very  sensibly  made 
inquiries  as  to  who  this  lady  was; 
and  she  brought  back  to  Gaunt  the 
intelligence  l£at  Gedl  Huntingtkgi 
had  married  on  his  arrival  in  India 
— ^that  is  about  sixteen  months  prior 
to  Marie's  death— a  yotmg  lady  of 
good  birth  and  large  fortone,  and 
that  he  had  a  son  and  heir  of  two 
years  old.  Of  course  poor  Gaunt 
felt  anything  but  happy  at  such 
news.  Hemustdosomewing;  and 
Dick  hated  action  in  such  a  matter. 

With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded 
himself  to  go  to  Piaris,  nee  Gedl, 
and  denounce  him  as  a  bigunist 

He  arrived  in  Paris,  found  the 
hotel,  but  Mr.  Gedl  Huntingdon 
and  &mily  had  left  four  days  before 
for  India  vui  Marseilles. 

Richard  was  not  altogether  sorry 
for  this  interruption  of  ids  plan. 

After  that  a  oonsideraue  time 
passed,  and  he  heard  no  further 
news  of  Mr.  Huntingdon,  till  our 
summer  visit  vms  suddenly  brought 
toa  close  by  Mrs.  Marsh's  recognition 
of  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  and  we  found 
ouisdves  the  dufjOB  of  her  wild  but 
suocessftd  scheming  to  gain  posses- 
don  of  those  important  papers. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

AN  INVITATION  ON  OHBIBIMAS  XVB« 

Time  passed  on.  Gaunt  went  to 
the  continent ;  Istayed  inmy  rooms, 
and  led  my  bachelor  lifo  among  my 
books  and  writings ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  occasional  vidt  to 
Blackheath,  and  the  wann  wdoome 
I  always  recdved  from  pretty  little 
Gedle,  I  should  soon  haye  ceased  to 
remember  much  about  our  summer^ 
adventure,  and  the  serious  results  it 
was  likely  to  have  had. 

We  had  been  so  completely  duped 
by  the  fascinating  lady  of  the  cot- 
tage, that  the  subject  was  not  one 
to  be  remembered  with  any  pleasur- 
able sensations.  Even  the  lawyers 
had  been  amused  at  our  expense ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  had  it  not 
been  for  my  moral  rectitude  and 
afEection  for  Gedle,  I  should  very 
much  have  preforred    that  Mrs. 
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Htmttngdon  should  have  h&ea  al- 
lowed to  lemain  quiefly  in  poflaee- 
sion  of  her  stolen  property,  than 
that  the  world  shomd  get  wind  of 
the  story. 

I  knew  Gaunt  had  no  great  desire 
to  appear  in  a  oonrt  of  jnstioe 
against  the  lady,  and  I  &noy 
there  was  a  paradoxical  satisfieustion 
blended  with  his  regret  as  months 
passed,  and  the  beantifal  thief  still 
remained  concealed,  and  the  papers 
nnrecoyered. 

It  was  a  clear,  quiet,  proper 
Christmas  Eve.  On  the  ground  the 
snow  lay  white  and  hard :  above,  the 
stars  twinkled  frostily  in  the  dark 
heavens:  so  at  least  my  landlady 
told  me.  I  was  sitting  with  the  cnr- 
tains  drawn  snngly  over  the  win- 
dows close  by  my  blazing  fire,  mnch 
too  warm  and  comfortable  to  think 
of  making  such  observations  for 
mysel£ 

I  was  mentally  congratolating 
myself  on  the  clever  dodge  by  whi<£ 
I  had  avoided  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing my  Christmas  with  a  rich  old 
aunt  in  a  dnll  country  village,  with- 
out endan|;ering  the  l^;acy  I  ex- 
pected, while  I  looked  complacently 
mrward  to  the  morrow's  dinner  with 
a  party  of  choice  friends  at  Gaunt's 
rooms  (he  had  just  come  home), 
when  my  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  my  landlady  announced  a  gen- 
tleman '  as  wanted  to  speak  to  me.' 

A  person  dressed  in  black,  and 
who  kept  lus  hat  pressed  over  his 
eyes,  entered  with  a  solemn  digni- 
fied manner  and  advanced,  but  stood 
silently  beforo  me  till  the  door  had 
been  safely  dosed. 

He  stood  rather  in  the  shade,  and 
his  hat  and  beard  so  concealed  his 
£EU3e,  that  I  never  noticed  his  orien- 
tal complexion  and  countenance, 
until  he  presented  me,  still  without 
opening  his  lips,  with  a  letter,  and 
then  the  dark-skinned  hand  made 
me  glance  up  curiously. 

'  Zemeide  r  I  exclaimed,  startled ; 
and  then  grasping  his  arm,  I  sprang 
up,  determined  to  call  assistance  and 
have  him  secured.  The  Indian 
neither  attempted  to  shake  off  my 
grasp  nor  to  resent  my  treatment; 
he  looked  quietly  up  at  me  with  his 
black  deep  eyes,  and  said  in  good 
English, 


'Bead  the  letter,  sir.at  once.' 

'And  give  you  time  to  escape?'  I 
exclaimed.    '  Thief  that  you  are.' 

'Escape!'  he  repeated  in  a  tone, 
the  utfc^  scorn  of  which  I  camoot 
describe.  '  Did  I  not  come  hero  of 
my  own  free  will?  Head  the  lettar 
Mr.  Owen,'  he  added,  soddenly 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  utto 
indigence. 

I  glanced  at  the  envelope:  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  clear  hand- 
writing; it  had  directed  queerly 
twisted  little  notes  to  the  Wdto 
Horse  Inn  so  often ;  then  I  glanoed 
at  the  Indian.  If  I  had  detected 
the  slightest  indication  in  his  ex- 
pression, that  he  guessed  at  the 
foolish  thoughte  that  were  then 
passing  through  my  mind,  I  beUere 
I  should  have  knocked  him  down 
without  an  instant's  hesitation. 

He  stood  calm  and  unresisting,  §o 
I  released  his  arm,  and  went  and 
locked  the  door,  keeping,  however 
my  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  my  gnesti 

'If  this,'  I  said  sternly  to'him, 
tapping  the  letter,  'does  not  con- 
tain information  concerning  those 
papers  you  have  stolen,  I  mail  not 
allow  you  to  move  from  hare  but 
in  the  custody  of  a  polioe  oonstabk' 
Zemeide  deigned  no  answer  to  this 
pleasant  piece  of  news,  but  stood 
quietiy  before  me,  while  I  broke 
tiie  s^  and  read  the  note.  It  ms 
very  short,  merely  containing  these 
words: — 

'Dear  Mb  Owbn, 
If  you  will  accompany  Zemeide 
to  my  lodgings,  you  shall  hear  some 
intolh'genoe  that  may  be  of  use  to 
your  friends.  I  am  in  great  trouble: 
so  pray  come  quite  alone. 
'Tours, 

'BLO.' 

The  darmg  coolness,  the  almost 
impertinence  of  writing  such  an 
invitation  to  a  person  whom  she 
must  know  had  discovered  that  he 
had  been  her  dupe,  was  sufficient 
guarantee  as  to  me  authenticity  of 
wejetter. 

To  come  alone,  tool  Did  she 
fancy  I  should  invito  Gaunt  to 
accompany  me,  and  that  we  should 
drop  in  on  her,  as  we  used  to  do  at 
Hazeldean;  or  did  she  know  th^ 
the  afEair  was  in  other  haodsi,  and 
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that  I  might  possibly  bring  a  polioe- 
man  with  me,  unless  touched  dj  the 
simjple  pathos  of  the  sentence,  '1 
am  m  gieat  trouble.' 

I  pondered  a  minnte  or  two. 
After  all,  if  Margaret  Owenson  did 
know  that  Qannt  was  pnrsaing  the 
leooyeiy  of  the  stolen  papers  with 
determination,  she  was  not  too 
daiing  in  writing  that  note  to  me ; 
I  oonld  no  more  have  fiiced  the 
bright  lady  of  the  cottage  as 
'Avenger,'  than  I  oonld  have  flown. 
'  Gannf  8  interest  mnst  be  looked 
to,'  I  muttered  to  myself  as  I  folded 
np  the  scented  paper.  *I  certainly 
mnst  see  this  woman.' 

I  rose  up.  'Does  yonr  mistress 
live  &r  fiK>m  here?'  I  said  to  the 
Indian. 

'Half  on  hour's  walk,'  he  an- 
swered, laconically. 
'Lotus  go,  then.' 
I  took  the  precaution  of  thrust- 
ing my  arm  through  Zemeide's  as  we 
went  down  stairs,  and  he  offered  no 
lesistance. 

It  was  a  freezingly  cold  night,  too 
cold,  much,  for  romantic  musings 
as  WB  walked  along.  The  tiny  spark 
of  sentiment  that  had  been  kindled 
at  the  unexpected  sight  of  that 
handwriting  soon  went  out,  and  as 
I  stami)6d  along  the  icy  payement 
I  felt  almost  sorry  that  1  had  not 
carried  oat  my  first  impulse  at  the 
sight  of  the  Indian,  and  immediately 
gf  yen  him  in  charge  to  the  police, 
stayed  by  my  warm  fire,  and  left 
them  to  hunt  out  the  rest  of  the 
affikir. 

As  we  hurried  on,  and  began  to 
wind  about  the  handsome  streets 
and  squares  of  the  west,  the  regret 
increaaBd,  and  I  dreaded  the  idea  of 
meeting  Miss  Owenson  almost  as 
much  as  when  that  broiling  August 
morning  I  had  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her  by  apologies  for  open- 
ing her  letters. 
Zemeide  lead  me  on  ruthlessly  till 

we  leached  a  house  in Square, 

up  the  steps  of  which  he  condescended 
almost  to  bound,  an  action  eyidently 
induced  by  his  satisfEU^tion  at  haying 
so  Ikt  accomplished  his  mission. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  butler 
in  deep  mourning,  while  beyond 
stood  a  footman  ready  in  orthodox 
&ahion    to  conduct  us  up-stairs. 


Zemeide,  howeyer,  with  the  air  of  a 
priyil^ged  person,  passed  them  by, 
and  saying  in  a  low  tone,  'Follow 
me,  sir,'  conducted  me  up-stairs. 

The  house  was  handsomely  fiir- 
nished  and  well  lighted,  and  as  we 
passed  the  drawing-room  I  saw 
two  or  three  persons  lounging  on 
the  sofiu  in  tmtt  quiet  lazy  iadiion 
which  bespeaks '  at  homa' 

There  was  no  romance  about  the 
house,  nothing  strange  or  mysteri- 
ous ;  it  was  eyidently  occupied  by  a 
fiunily  in  the  well-to-do  ranks  of 
society,  a  conmonplaoe  set  who 
would  scout  all  connection  with  a 
lady  of  such  ways  and  doings  as 
our  former  friend  of  the  cottage. 

I  thought  of  all  this  as  I  mounted 
the  stairs  behind  the  Indian,  and  at 
each  step  I  took  I  grew  more 
puzzled. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

BBSTITDTION. 

As  we  reached  the  third  floor, 
the  door  just  opposite  opened,  and 
a  young  lady  came  out  holding  a 
lamp  in  her  hand,  which  as  she  held 
up  to  cast  ita  light  on  us  as  we 
ascended,  also  illumined  her  own 
&oe. 

It  was  a  handsome,  bright-look- 
ing countenance,  and  under  other 
circumstances  I  should  haye  been 
startled  at  obserying  ita  strong 
resemblance  to  Margaret  Owenson. 
As  it  was,  I  went  so  expecting  to 
see  or  hear  from  her,  that  it  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  find  myself  fieuse  to  face  with 
eyidently  her  near  relation. 

'I  am  glad  you  haye  come,'  she 
said,  bowing  slightiy,  as  I  reached 
the  landing.  '  My  poor  cousin  is  in 
great  distress.' 

As  she  spoke  she  opened  a  door 
close  at  hand,  and,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  her  head,  inyited  me  to  enter. 

After  closing  the  door  carefully, 
and  setting  the  lamp  down  on  the 
table,  she  moyed  a  littie  away  and 
coughed  neryously.  I  noticed  she 
was  dressed  in  fresh  deep  mourning; 
and  eyen  to  my  stranger  eye,  her 
&ce  looked  worn  and  pale. 

'  I  hope,'  I  began,  anxious  to  help 
her    to    a    commencement,  'that 
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Mrs.— I  mean  Miss  OweiDBon~is 
not  ill.' 

'  No/  she  answered,  quickly,  *  not 
ill;  but  in  great  grief.  She  has 
asked  me  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Owen,  and 
tell  yon— indeed,  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  begin  this  sad  story.^ 

The  gin  came  nearer  to  me  and 
fixed  her  ^es,  fiist  filling  with  tears, 
on  me  in  a  way  that  was  qnite 


she  continued  in  a 
shaky  yoice,  'has  always  been  so 
dear  to  me,  I  can  scarcely  credit  all 

ihis-HScaroely  believe  that .  She 

has  mnch  to  excuse  her.'  Again, 
the  yonng  lady  paused. 

'  If  8  a  ver;^  serious  affiiir,'  I  said, 
giayely,  beginning  to  understand 
to  what  she  alluded. 

'Very,'  she  answered,  dropping 
her  yoice.  'Ton  may  imagine  the 
shock  it  gaye  me  when  she  told  me 
all  about  it,  only  a  week  ago,  when 
Geofl^  was  first  taken  ilL' 

'Only  a  week  ago  1  where  has  she 
been,  then?  Do  you  know  what  she 
has  done  with  tiie  papers?'  I  ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

'Wait  a  little,'  the  girl  said, 
quietly.  '  I  haye  undertaken  to  toll 
you— let  me  arrange  my  story  pro- 
perly. She  is  so  anxious  for  you  to 
be  file  medium  between  Mr.  Gaunt 
and  herself;  she  has  a  great  dread 
of  meetinff  him.  I  suppose  you 
know  all  about  this  sad  story,  as  £ur 
as  he  is  concerned.' 

'Ton  mean  his  acquaintance  with 
IGss  Owenson,  and  the  loss  of  the 
papers,'  I  said. 

'And  little  Cecile  and  the  Hunt- 
ingdons— must  I  begin  it  all  from 
the  very  beginning  ?'  The  lady 
spoke  wearily. 

'I  am  aware  of  all  that;  indeed, 
I  ftmcy  nothing  remains  to  be  told, 
but  where  the  papers  are,'  I  replied. 

'The  papers  are  here  in  lliis 
house,  and  soon  th^  shall  be  in 
your  possession.' 

I  started,  and  my  companion  con- 
tinued— 

'  Ton  are  surprised,  perhaps,  that 
Ma^;aret  should  giye  them  up,  after 
risking  so  much,  especially  now.' 
Her  eyes  glowed.  '  It  is  l£is,'  she 
added,  'that  I  think  will  excuse 
her,  if  not  justify  her  even  in  Mr. 
Gaunt's  eyes.     Hers  was  not  the 


act  of  a  common  thief.  It  was  no 
petty  egotistical  motive  that  in- 
fluenced her.' 

I  could  not  share  in  my  com- 
panion's enthusiasm,  but  my  in- 
terest was  keenly  awakened. 

'  I  tell  the  story  very  badly,'  she 
said ;  '  let  me  begin  again.    When 
Margaret  married  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
she  had  no  idea  that  she  was  marry- 
ing Hie  husband  of  another  woman; 
and  for  months  after  her  union  he 
kept  the  secret  from  her.    It  was 
only  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  GaunVs 
finend  to  Paris  that  Mr.  Hunting- 
don, one  day,  after  they  had  hm 
quarrelling,  informed  her  of  it,  and 
tauntingly  told  her  she  was  not  his 
wife.    She  might  have  forced  him 
into  another  ceremony  by  threaten- 
ing to  deuounce  him  as  a  bigamist; 
but  that  was  not  her  desire.    She 
had  a  son— «  child  bom  during  the 
life  of  the  first  wife,  consequentiy 
illegitimate.     Tou  know  Margaiet 
a  little,  and  can  perhaps  imagine 
the  agony  such  intelligence  was  to 
her  proud  spirit    It  changed  her 
completely.    From  that  moment  as 
if  diffing  the  public  scandal  she  so 
much  dreaded,  without  any  warn- 
ing to  her  husband,  she  1^  him, 
carrying  off  her  boy,  and  came  to 
England.    To  us,  she  alleged  dis- 
agreement with   Mr.    Huntingdon 
never  giving  us  the  slightest,  sas- 
pidon  of  the  real  cause.    Cecil  had 
taken  care  to  impress  on  her  the 
details    of    the    story;    ha    a^sn 
assured  her  that  the  maniaga  cer- 
tificate was  in  Gaunt's  posssarica, 
and  that  the  child  of  his  fixafcwife 
must  be  in  existence  somewhsas. 

Utterly  reckless  himself  as  taihe 
resulte,  he  took  a  delight  in  tealor- 
ing  Margaret  with  all  tills;  hoavas 
gave  her  the  portrait  of  MaruL 

It  was  quite  a  chance  meeting  at 
the  railway  station,  with  a  ofaiid 
resembling  so  strongly  this  portrait 
that,  becoming  convinced  it  ms 
Huntingdon's  child,  especially  a» 
she  happened  to  hear  you  mention 
the  name  of  '  Gaunt'  to  her  '  god- 
papa  Gaunt'  Margaret  at  length 
confided  her  secret  to  me,  begging 
my  assistance  in  the  very  wHdeet 
scheme  that  the  most  romantic  giri 
ever  planned.  She  detennined  to  go 
to  Hazeldean  and  make  the  aoqaaint- 
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anoe  of  Mr.  Grannt,  and  then  trust 
to  chance  or  stratagem  to  get  pos- 
seesion  of  that  certificate,  whose 
memory  haunted  her  day  and  night. 
'The  manner  in  which  she  carried 
her  plan  into  execution  you  know. 
I  only  heard  of  it  a  week  ago. 
There  was  excuse,  was  there  not  T 


*  And  the  hushand/  I  said,  *  what 
did  he  say  to  it  ?' 

'  Cecil  1  Oh,  he  knew  nothing  of 
thai  Margaret  kept  her  secret 
closely;  besides,  she  had  no  idea 
of  communicating  with  him.  She 
knew  his  health  was  dangerously 
impaired,  and  she  waited  patiently. 


She  swears  to  me  that  her  only 
object  in  stealing  the  papers  was, 
that  when  at  his  death  Mr.  Gaunt 
might  dispute  the  property  for 
Geole,  and  illegitimatize  her  son, 
she  holding  the  papers  might  be 
able  to  effect  some  compromise. 
She  intended  fiedrly  to  share  the 
property  with  the  first  wife's  child^ 


even  give  up  all  to  her.  All  she 
cared  for  was,  to  shield  her  son  from 
shame.    Was  there  no  excuse  ?* 

Again  the  kind  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

.  I  could  not  help  saying, '  Tes,'  in 
spite  of  stem  morality. 

'She  is  consistent,  at  any  rate,* 
the  girl  went  on;  'the  news  of  Mr. 
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Hnntrngdon's  death  reached  us  only 
two  days  ago,  and  yesterday  little 

QeoflEy /    The   tears   brimmed 

oTer,  and  she  covered  her  fiEuse  with 
her  hands,  sobbing. 

'  Gome/  at  length  she  exclaimed, 
bmshing  away  her  tears,  '  Margaret 
will  think  ns  very  long.' 

She  led  me  across  the  landing  to 
an  opposite  room.  'It  is  no  longer 
the  gay  lady  of  the  cottage,'  she  said 
sadly,  pausing  for  a  moment  before 
she  opened  the  door.  The  room 
was  lighted  by  two  large  wax  can- 
dles, but  there  was  no  fire,  and  the 
air  seemed  to  strike  on  one  with  a 
deathly  chill. 

As  I  entered,  a  tall  figure  clothed 
in  deep  mourning,  but  wearing  no 
widoVs  cap  on  her  bright  hair, 
came  forward  to  meet  me— but  be- 
tween us  there  stood  a  small  grey 
coffin. 

Margaret  came  on  quickly;  her 
countcuoanoe,  as  white  as  the  little 
dead  fisuse  that  lay  there  in  its  shroud, 
and  which  resembled  hers  as  only 
child  can  resemble  parent  She 
looked  down  on  it,  as  with  hurried 
hand  she  held  across  the  coffin  the 
Indian  box. 

'  It  was  for  him,'  she  whispered, 
'I  did  it;  my  son— my  diild.— He 
is  gone!' 

'If  I  have  sinned,'  she  added, 
looking  up  pleadingly,  '  Heaven  has 
sufficiently  punished  me.  Beg  him — 
Bichard  Gaunt,  I  mean— to  be 
merdfuL  Tell  him,'  and  her  lips 
quivered,  'that  it  was  over  my 
dead  child's  coffin  I  restored  decile 
her  birthright.'  And  then  turning 
away,  she  sank  down  on  her  knees 
beside  the  coffin,  and  burst  into  such 


a  -passion  of  tears,  as  only  her  wild 
passionate  nature  was  capaUe  oL 

♦       ♦       •       ♦       ♦ 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  haye 
passed  away  since  then.  I  am  pack- 
mg  up  my  portmanteau  agun  for 
the  long  vacation,  and  amn  I  am 
bound  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 

This  time  I  purpose  spending  my 
holiday  at  the '  cottage,'  as  Gannf  b 
place  is  called.  Mrs.  Gaunt  has 
written  me  a  most  pleasing  invita- 
tion, to  which  Gecile  adds  her  post- 
script very  lovingly,  so  of  coTuae, 
though  I  hate  visiting  young 
couples  till  they've  been  married  at 
least  a  year,  I  could  not  well  refoae. 

M^ur^uret  has  sobered  down  into 
a  very  steady,  young  English 
woman,  since  her  marriage,  and  she 
and  Cedle  get  on  admirably  to- 
gether. 

The  only  thing  I  disapprove  in 
their  household  arrangement  is,  that 
Zemeide  should  fill  the  impodant 
office  of  butler.  Ck)nsidering  his  re- 
markable ability  for  appropriating 
other  people's  properi^,  I  regard 
bim  as  decidedly  the  wrong  man  in 
the  wrong  place. 

Gaunt  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the 
letter.  Directly  Mr.  Huntingdon's 
death  was  known  he  substantiated 
Cedle's  claims  to  the  raoper^. 
The  story  of  the  two  Mrs.  Hunting- 
dons  was  hushed  up  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  detuls  of  the  case 
never  became  publicly  known,  so 
Margaret  Owenson  still  passed  as 
Mrs.  Cecil  HuntinRdon  until  she 
became  Mrs.  Bichard  Gaunt 

As  for  Gecile,  she  gets  prettier 
every  day.  In  a  few  years,  as  I  was 
saying  to  Gaunt 
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SHINES  the  stm  in  mid-day  splendonr 
O'er  Trafalgar's  crowded  Bqtuue, 
Cer  the  basins  whence  the  slender 

Crystal  stream  ascends  the  air. 
From  the  stately  fountains  flinging 

O'er  the  pav^s,  sheets  of  spray. 
Through  the  carriages  all  bringing 
Those  who  mark.the  First  of  May  I 

Come  the  reigning  queens  of  Fashion 

To  the  gala  day  of  Art 
(Pictures  are  a  faultless  passion)— 

Their  impressions  to  impart 
To  each  other  of  the  season — 

Weather-HirtistB— newest  drums ' — 
Flirt— dictate  and  give  no  reason— 

This  as  second  nature  comes. 

Come  the '  eligibles '  stalking— 

Coated  all  a  merveHUe  they — 
Up  the  steps  as  if  the  walking 

Through  the  rooms  this  First  of  May 
Were  a  labour  so  gigantic 

That  those  whiskers,  waving  long, 
May  become— the  thought  is  fcantio— 

Limp  and  straggled  in  the  throng. 

Come  the  beauties  in  the  glory 

Of  the  toilettes  of  the  spring- 
Beauties  such  as  in  a  story 

(Fresh  from  Mudie's)  glamour  fling 
Over  eVrybody— gliding 

By  the  pictures  murm'ring  low, 
Tant  peu  soii  their  &068  hiding 

By  their  veils  as  to  and  fro — 

Smiling,  criticising,  teasing, 

Statelily  they  sweep  along, 
"While— too  thickly  to  be  pleasing — 

Follow  all  the  whiskered  throng ; 
And  I  pause  as  by  me  streaming 

Pass  a  tide  of  summer  friends ; 
Pause,  and  idly  Ml  a-dreaming 

On  their  varied  aims  and  ends. 
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Listlessly  my  eyes  are  restiiig 

On  fhe  paintings  on  the  wall ; 
Listlessly  the  idle  jesting 

Of  the  fl&nenrs  seems  to  ML 
On  my  ears— when  slowly  nearing, 

Comee  a  fbnn  whose  presence  seems 
Boiling  back  the  mists  appearing 

In  the  cloudland  of  my  dieams. 

Shines  the  sun  in  mid-day  splendour, 

0*er  the  sapphire-tinted  dress, 
•    O'er  the  features  sweetly  tender, 

O'er  the  lips  whose  smiles  caress, 
O'er  the  curls  of  chesnut-golden. 

Falling  past  the  jewell'd  ears— 
.£%«»/ what  remembrance  olden 

Wakes  from  out  the.home  of  tears ! 

So  I  watch,  as  in  a  Tision  , 

Of  a  dreamland — though  the  crowd 
Sways  around  me ;  ah !  Elysian 

Are  the  accents  speaking  loud 
In  my  heart,  for  they  awaken 

Such  a  music  from  its  chords. 
Time  e'en  seems  as  it  had  taken 

No  effect  from  those  old  words 

Uttered  twelve  months  back,  yet  certain ; 

I  had  thought  myself  more  wise 
Deemed  that  I  had  dropped  the  curtain 

On  the  drama.    But  those  eyes, 
Gleaming  in  their  hazel  glory. 

Have  resumed  their  ancient  sway ! 
So  m  e'en  re-tell  the  story 

Told  upon  that  First  of  May  1 

W.  R. 
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WILUAM  FATKTtSON, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WILLIAM  PATEBSON,  OF  DUMFBIiS. 


BY  that  title  is  generally  desig- 
nated a  man  who,  if  the  scenes 
of  his  exploits  and  the  places  in- 
fluenced by  his  labours  were  to  be 
indicated,  might  just  as  well  be  said 
to  be  'of  Bristol/  'of  London/  'of 
Edinburgh/  'of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.*  The  history  of  William 
Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  promoter  of 
the  Darien  settlement,  the  great 
encourager  of  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  fore- 
most propounder  of  modem  views 
on  trade  and  finance,  touches  all 
that  is  most  interesting  and  instruo- 
tiye  in  the  history  of  British  com- 
merce during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth.  A  mer- 
chant j^rince  he  is  hardly  to  be 
called,  if  worldly  wealth  and  the 
honour  of  the  contemporaries  for 
whom  he  worked  are  uecessaiy 
attendants  upon  such  an  one;  but 
if  rare  intelligence  and  rarer 
honesty,  native  worth  and  the  wis- 
dom that  comes  of  experience,  are 
to  be  taken  account  of,  few,  indeed^ 
among  the  worthies  of  England  or 
any  foreign  country  have  better 
right  to  the  distinction  than  this 
beggared  adventurer  and  forgotten 
benefactor. 

The  whole  of  Paterson's  career  is 
as  fall  of  romance  as  that  part  of 
it  which  Eliot  Warburton  made  the 
theme  of  his '  Darien/  the  skilf  ullest 
of  his  novels,  and  not  spoilt  as  an 
historical  picture  by  more  inaccu- 
racies than  one  must  expect  to  find 
in  a  work  of  fiction.  The  Pater- 
sons  of  Dumfriesshire  were  men  of 
note  in  old  Scottish  history.  One 
of  the  number,  living  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  son 
(»f  a  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  the  last 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  while 
another,  a  retired  sea-captain  of 
Fidinburgh,  attained  unenviable  dis- 
tinction as  a  persecutor  of  the 
Covenanters,  among  whom  others  « 
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of  his  name  were  conspicuous.  The 
Church  historians  of  Scotland  tell 
especially  how  John  Paterson,  of 
Penyvenie,  defended  himself  and 
the  faith  that  was  dear  to  him  during 
the  troublous  times  amid  which  he 
lived.  Once,  we  read,  he  was  at 
break&st,  when  three  dragoons,  sent 
to  arrest  him,  came  wiQiin  sight 
'  He  instantly  rose  from  the  table/ 
says  the  word-heaping  historian, 
'  and,  grasping  his  trusiy  sword,  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  attitude  of 
self-defence  at  the  door.  His  affec- 
tionate wife,  whom  soh'dtude  for  her 
husband's  welfare  prompted  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  danger,  followed  close 
at  his  back.  The  soldiers,  in  order 
to  overpower  their  victim,  made  a 
simultaneous  onset;  but  Paterson, 
with  undaunted  breast  and  powerfal 
arm,  brandished  his  glittering  glaive 
above  his  head,  and  dealt  his  blows 
BO  lustily,  that  he  disabled  two  of 
his  opponents,  and  laid  them 
stunned,  but  not  dead,  at  his  feet. 
The  third,  a  stalwart  dragoon,  yet 
unscathed,  approached  the  valiant 
Covenanter,  who  so  bravely  main- 
tained his  position  before  the  door, 
with  a  view  to  cut  him  down,  and 
the  more  easily,  as  he  was  already 
exhausted  by  the  stiffness  of  the 
conflict ;  but  his  wife,  who,  like  a 
guardian  angel,  was  hovering  near 
him,  hastily  untied  her  apron  and 
flung  it  over  the  soldier's  sword-arm, 
by  means  of  which  the  weapon  was 
entangled,  so  that  Paterson  made 
his  escape  without  iniury  to  himself. 
It  was  some  time  before  matters 
were  adjusted  on  the  battle  ground, 
and  before  the  prostrate  soldiers 
recovered  themselves,  and  by  this 
time  the  fugitive  was  beyond  their 
reach.' 

From  such  adventures  as  those— 
and  John  Paterson  had  many  of 
thorn  during  a  lifetime  of  ninety 
years— his  famous  kinsman  was  re- 
moved. Bom  in  April  1658,  at 
Skipmyre,  in  Tinwald,  a  few  miles 
a  o 
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north-east  of  Bnmfries,  he  is  reported 
to  have  heen  from  infancy  tinned 
by  his  pious  mother  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  all  throng^h 
his  life  we  find  in  him  a  simplicity 
and  a  devoutness  that  well  accorded 
with  that  training ;  bat  he  left  home 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  share 
the  persecutions  of  that  time.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  it  is  reported,  he  went 
to  Bristol,  where  he  lodged  for  a 
while  with  an  old  kinswoman,  and 
at  her  death  inherited  from  her 
money  enough  to  start  on  the  com- 
mercial career  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself.  From  1686,  he  said 
at  a  later  date,  he  especially  devoted 
himself  'abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
to  matters  of  general  trade  and 
public  revenues;'  but  many  years 
before  then  he  appears  to  have  left 
Bristol,  either  to  get  a  few  years* 
further  exercise  in  European  com- 
merce at  Amfi»terdam^  or  at  once  to 
go  on  a  trading  expedition  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Bristol  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
great  highway  from  England  to  the 
New  World.  The  enterprising 
Bristol  merchants  who  helped  the 
Cabots  to  go  on  their  early  voyages 
of  North  American  discovery,  have 
in  every  subsequent  generation  had 
worthy  followers.  When,  in  1574* 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  his  com- 
rades petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  leave  to  start  an  expedition  of 
discovery  and  trade  to  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  as  '  of  all  xmfre- 
qnented  places  the  only  most  fittest 
and  most  commodious  for  us  to  in- 
termeddle withal,'  we  find  that  '  the 
city  of  Bristol  veiy  readily  offered 
loooZ.'  towards  the  4ooo2.  necessary 
for  the  undertaking;  and  though 
that  project  brought  no  immediate 
success,  other  and  larger  ventures 
were  promptly  and  prosperously 
made.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
perseverance  of  Bristol  men  that 
Virginia,  after  the  failure  of  Baleigh's 
experiment,  became  a  nucleus  for 
all  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the 
northern  colonies,  growing  out  of 
the  New  England  settlement,  were 
strengthened  and  extended.  The  New 
England  patent  was  issued  in  1620. 
Three  years  later  James  I.  wrote 


to  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
requesting  them  'to  move  nersons 
of  quality  to  join  in  the  aavance- 
ment  of  that  plantation,  a  work  in 
which  the  public  take  great  interest, 
and  hkely  to  bring  in  good  returns,' 
and  the  former  town  was  specially 
willing  to  share  in  the  work.  I^Ued 
1638  is  a  petition  from  'Walter 
Barrett,  Walter  Sandy  and  Oompany, 
of  Bristol,  merchants,'  settiog 
forth  that  'they  have  been  many 
years  settling  a  plantation  in  New 
England,  which  was  begun  Icmg 
before  such  multitudes  of  x)eople 
went  over;  oil  they  intend  to  send 
are  regular  people,  neither  ioetious 
nor  vicious  in  religion :  their  planta- 
tion is  apart  from  all  others,  oDd 
they  desire  now  to  transport  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons,  to  provide 
victuals  for  furnishing  tiie  ships 
employed  in  the  fishing  trade  upon 
that  coast,  for  which  they  have 
built  and  mode  ready  two  ships;' 
and  there  are  a  number  of  like 
documents  showing  the  zeal  with 
which  the  Bristol  traders  applied 
themselves  to  other  branches  of 
American  commerce.  In  165 1,  for 
instance, '  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bobeit 
Yeomans,  and  other  merchants  of 
Bristol,  and  owners  of  the  "  Mary 
and  Francis,'"  obtained  Hoense  from 
Cromwell's  Council  of  State  to 
accompany  the  fleet  going  to  Bar- 
badoes, '  upon  giving  security  to  the 
value  of  the  ship  and  goods,  that 
she  does  not  depart  from  the  fleet* 
or  trade  with  any  in  defection  from 
the  Commonwealth;'  while  on  the 
ist  of  January,  1657,  sanction  was 
given  to  'Mr.  Ellis  of  Bristol, to 
transport  1000  dozen  of  shoes  to 
the.Barbadoes,'  followed  by  authority 
to  the  same  merchant  for  a  like 
shipment  on  the  3rd  of  Beoemb^. 
One  other  entry  from  thedocnments 
in  the  State  Paper  OfSoe  is  too 
curious  to  be  left  unquoted,  showing, 
as  it  does,  how  early  began  the  great 
tide  of  Irish  emigration,  in  Bristx^ 
ships,  to  the  New  World.  By  a 
Commonwealth  ordor  <^  1652, 
'liberty  is  given  to  Henry  Hazard 
and  Bobert  Immons,  of  the  dty  of 
Bristol,  merchants,  to  cany  t^ivo 
hundred  Irishmen  from  any  port  in 
Ireland  to  the  Caribbee  Jsluias.' 
Bat  New  England  was,  in  Pkter* 
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Bon's  tfme,  the  chief  resort  of  Bristol 
merchants  and  enterprising  colo- 
nists from  Bristol ;  and  thither  the 
young  Scotchman  went  at  some  time 
previous  to  1686,  probably  in  168 1, 
for  a  few  years  of  wandering  life  in 
the  American  colonies.  He  married 
the  widow  of  a  Puritan  minister  at 
Boston,  named  Bridge*;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  partner  in  Phipps's  ex- 
ploit for  recovering  the  Spanish  trea- 
sure lost  off  Bahamas.  In  later  years 
some  of  his  enemies  said  that  his  oc- 
cupation in  the  West  Indies  had  been 
that  of  a  missionary ;  others^  that  he 
employed  liimself  as  a  buccaneer. 
Neither  statement  has  any  real 
foundation.  His  Presbyterian  train- 
ing, and  the  known  piety  of  his  cha- 
racter, may  have  led  him  to  follow 
the  practice  of  his  fellow-thinkers, 
and  preach  or  conduct  prayer  meet- 
ings, whenever  occasion  occurred  to 
demand  this  service ;  and  doubtless 
some  of  the  commercial  transactions 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  like  those 
of  all  his  brother  tradesmen  in  the 
American  waters,  would  look  pirati- 
cal if  strictly  judged  by  modem 
mles.  Englishmen  in  those  days 
had  not  forgotten  the  old  mode  of 
warfiEire  with  their  great  Spanish 
enemies.  They  still  fought  and 
made  prizes  on  their  own  account, 
as  Drake,  Frobisher,  Baleigh,  and 
Cavendish  had  done  before  them. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Paterson  was  a 
merchant,  and  an  honest  and  ener- 
getic one.  Anderson,  the  historian 
of  commerce,  who,  as  a  lad,  must 
have  known  him  in  his  old  age, 
speaks  of  him  as  *  a  merchant  who 
had  been  much  in  foreign  countries, 
and  had  entered  far  into  speculations 
relating  to  commerce  and  colonies.' 
Trading  voyages,  chiefly,  as  it 
seems,  between  Bahamas  and  Bos- 
ton, occupied  him  for  the  five  or 
fiiz  years  of  his  stay  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  it  was  a  desire  to  set  in 
motion  a  mnch  larger  scheme  of 
trade  that  brought  hun  home  before 
he  bad  time  to  accumulate  much 
wealth  by  his  trafOic.  He  mnst  have 
been  in  England  in  i'68i,  as  on  the 
1 6th  of  November  in  that  year  he 
obtained  xnreliminary  admission  into 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company; 
and  the  reoord  of  his  fall  and  final 
admission  on  the  aist  of  October, 


1689,  shows  that  he  was  in  England 
again  at  that  time.  He  had  left 
the  West  Indies,  indeed,  about  two 
years'  earlier  than  that  On  his 
own  showing,  in  a  document  ad- 
dressed to  William  III.,  the  first 
thought  of  a  Darien  colony  occurred 
to  him  in  1684 ;  and  in  1687,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
contemporary  libellers, '  he  returned 
to  Europe  with  his  head  full  of  pro- 
jects. He  endeavoured  to  make  a 
market  of  his  wares  in  Holland  and 
Hamburg,  but  without  success.  He 
went  afterwards  to  Berlin,  opened 
his  pack  there,  and  had  tJmost 
caught  the  Elector  of  Brandenbuigh 
in  his  noose,  but  that  miscarried 
too.  He  likewise  imparted  the  same 
project  to  Mr.  Secretary  Blathwayt, 
but  still  with  the  same  success.  Meet- 
ing thus  with  so  many  discourage- 
ments in  these  several  countries,  he 
let  his  project  sleep  for  some  years, 
and  pitched  his  tent  in  London,  where 
matter  is  never  wanting  to  exercise 
plotting  heads.' 

These  sentences  are  quoted  from 
a  pamphlet  by  Hodges,  the  profes- 
sional traducer  employed  by  the 
English  ministry,  in  1700,  to  write 
down  the  Darien  scheme,  for  300^  a 
year.  But  the  facts  are  tolerably 
correct  Coming  to  Englemd  shortly 
before  the  deposition  of  James  II., 
Paterson  had  laid  before  that  sove- 
reign a  proposal  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, '  the 
keys  of  the  Indies  and  doors  of  the 
world,'  and  there  founding  a  settle- 
ment which  would  answer  the 
treble  purpose  of  providing  a  cen- 
tral post  for  operations  against 
Spain,  of  securing  an  emporium  for 
English  trade  in  the  West, Indies 
and  along  the  western  shores  of 
both  North  and  South  America,  and 
of  establishing  a  high-road  for  com- 
merce with  the  more  distant  depen- 
dencies in  India  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  'There  will  be  herein,' 
he  said,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  learned  treatise  on  the  subject, 
I>ublished  some  years  after  this 
time,  'more  than  sufficient  means 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
trade,  and  improvement  as  large 
and  extensive  as  his  Majesty's  em- 
pire, and  to  order  matters  so  that 
the  designs  of  trade,  navigation,[and 
2  0  a 
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industry,  instead  of  being  like  bones 
of  contention,  as  hitherto,  may  for 
the  future  become  bonds  of  union 
to  the  British  kingdoms;  since  here 
will  not  only  certainly  and  -visibly 
be  room  enough  for  these,  but,  if 
need  were,  for  many  more  sister  nar 
tions.  Thus  they  will  not  only  be 
offectaaJly  cemented,  bat,  by  means 
of  these  storehouses  of  the  Indies, 
this  island,  as  it  seems  by  nature 
designed,  will,  of  course;  become  the 
emporium  of  Europe.  His  Majesly 
will  then  be  effectually  enabled  to 
hold  the  balance  and  preserve  the 
peace  among  the  best  and  most 
considerable,  if  not  likewise  amongst 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  from 
which  he  hath  hitherto  principally 
been  hindered  and  disabled  by  the 
mean  and  narrow  conceptions  of 
monopolists  and  hucksters,  who 
have  always  been,  and  if  not  care- 
fully prevented  will  still  be,  pre- 
suming to  measure  the  progress  of 
the  industry  and  improvements  of 
the  very  universe,  not  by  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  thing,  but  by 
their  own  poor,  mistaken,  and  narrow 
conceptions  thereof.'  But  James  II. 
was  too  busy  with  the  troubles  that 
his  bigotry  had  brought  upon  him 
to  listen  to  suggestions  for  the  bene- 
fiting of  his  kingdom  or  the  cement- 
ing of  union  between  England  and 
Scotland;  least  of  all  when  those 
suggestions  came  from  a  Puritan 
merchant  and  a  kinsman  of  Scottish 
Ck>Tenanters.  As  king  of  England 
he  had  no  disi)osition  to  carry  on 
the  schemes  of  naval  grandeur  that 
had  won  honour  for  him  when  Duke 
of  York;  and  the  only  merchants 
whom  he  cured  to  have  intercourse 
with,  or  to  keep  under  his  protec- 
tion, were  those  same  '  monopolists 
and  hucksters '  who  found  it  their 
interest  to  pay  him  largely  for  his 
friendship.  Therefore  Faterson  ob- 
tained no  hearing  at  the  English 
court.  Not  yet  disheartened,  he 
took  his  Darien  project  abroad.  In 
t688,  while  matters  were  being  ar- 
nmged  for  the  coming  over  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  he  was  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Amster- 
dam, conferring  with  the  great 
Dutch  merchants,  and  urging  their 
participation  in  his  views.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  was  at  Hamburg, 


urging  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pany for  the  carrying  out  of  his  pet 
>  scheme.  But  in  both  places  he 
fiEuled ;  and  returning  to  London  in 
1689,  he  seems,  not  to  have  for  a 
moment  abandoned  the  idea,  but  to 
have  postponed  it  for  a  more  suit- 
able occasion,  when  the  nation,  as 
well  as  himself,  might  be  less  op- 
pressed with  '  troubles,  disappoint- 
ments, and  afflictions.' 

Concerning  his  life  in  London 
during  the  next  few  years,  we  are 
told  but  little;  but  that  littie  helps 
us  to  a  fiur  understanding  of  ms 
position.  He  was  living  for  some 
time,  long  or  short,  at  Windsor; 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  tradition 
that  he  bought  a  farm  there,  with 
the  view  of  providing  a  comfortable 
home  for  his  aged  parents,  robbed 
of  all  enjoyment  in  their  native  djs^ 
trict  by  the  persecutions  thenabound- 
ing.  But  me  merchant  himself  had 
need  to  live  nearer  the  centre  of 
business.  For  some  years  his  resi- 
dence was  in  the  parish  of  Si  Giles- 
in-the-Fields,  where  in  1691  he  took 
a  leading  part,  in  company  with 
Sir  John  Trenchard,  Paul  Damnda, 
and  other  notable  men,  in  a  project 
for  bringing  water  into  the  north 
of  London  from  the  Hempstead  and 
Highgate  hills,  an  idea  suggested 
by  the  noble  enterprise  of  SirHugh 
Myddelton  in  connection  with  the 
Kew  River  Company. 

But  he  was  also  busy  about  nmi- 
ters  much  more  commercially  im- 
portant Late  in  this  same  year 
we  find  him  giving  evidence  b^Eoze 
the  House  of  Conmions,  as  a  mer- 
chant of  influence  and  repute,  on 
the  collection  and  management  01 
public  loans.  He  proposed  that,  in 
lieu  of  occasional  and  unsettled 
loans  formerly  made  to  Govern- 
ment, a  fixed  sum  of  1,000,000^. 
should  be  advanced  by  the  trading 
merchants,  at  six  per  cent,  interest, 
as  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  managed 
by  trustees  chosen  from  the  sub- 
scribers, and  used  not  only  in  sap- 
plying  the  pressing  claims  of  Govern- 
ment, but  also  in  forming  a  pablie 
bank,  '  to  exchange  sncn  cnnent 
bills  as  should  be  brought  to  be 
exchanged,  the  better  to  give  eiedxt 
thereunto,  and  make  the  said  IhUs 
the  better  to  circulate.' 
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That,  be  it  noted,  was  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  old  tunes  the  only  bankers  were 
pawnbrokers.  The  Italian  mer- 
chants who  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth oentories  had  given  its  name 
to  Lombard  Street,  set  a  fashion 
which  men  like  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
were  not  slow  in  following.  Kings 
and  great  men,  in  need  of  money, 
came  to  have  their  wants  supplied, 
leaving  either  bonds  or  substantial 
secority  for  repayment  £dward  I. 
once  pawned  his  crown,  and  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  many  times  pledged 
the  crown-jewels.  But  whether  the 
secoiity  was  given  in  paper  or  in 
solid  money's  worth,  bills  and  every 
other  sort  of  paper  correnoy,  as  we 
now  understand  the  terms,  were 
things  unknown.  Until  the  money 
was  repaid,  the  security  was  locked 
up,  and  not  allowed  to  come  into 
the  market  By  this  plan  of  tying 
up  great  quantities  of  capital  the 
mercantile  community  was  seriously 
dainaged,  although  one  class — es- 
pecially since  the  days  of  George 
Heriot  and  Sir  William  Herrick— 
the  class  of  goldsmiths,  was  greatly 
eDriched  ajid  advanced  in  infiuenoa 
In  attempting  to  remedy  this  evil, 
the  London  merchants  fell  into 
another  as  great  The  extrava- 
gancies of  life  under  the  gay  rule  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  risk  which 
private  individuals  felt  in  keeping 
money  in  their  own  hands  daring 
the  troublous  times  both  of  the 
Bebelliou  and  of  the  Uestoration, 
brought  immense  quantities  of  coin 
and  bullion  into  the  keeping  of  the 
goldsmiths  and  other  rich  men  of 
Lombard  Street  Having  begun  as 
mere  money-lenders,  they  came  to 
be  money-keepers  as  well.  They 
not  only  lent  great  sums  of  money 
in  return  for  paper  bonds,  but  they 
also  took  charge  of  vast  quantities 
of  wealth,  for  which,  in  like  man- 
ner, they  issued  paper  bonds.  Thus 
it  became  natural  and  necessaty  for 
the  paper  to  be  used  as  money ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  custom  begun 
than  its  convenionoe,  both  to  the 
honest  and  to  the  dishonest,  led  to 
its  adoption  to  an  unreasonable  and 
dangerous  extent  Half  the  gold 
in  the  kingdom  came  to  be  stowed 


away  in  the  vaults  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  the  buying  and  selling 
of  ordinary  merchants  and  trades- 
men was  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively by  means  of  paper.  Both  for 
giving  and  for  receiving  bullion  the 
bankers  or  money-agents  charged 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  so  en- 
riched themselves  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  neighbours ;  and  the 
public,  while  paying  dearly  for 
these  privileges,  ran  the  risk  of 
losing  their  wealth  through  the 
failure  or  defalcation  of  the  men  to 
whom  t^ey  entrusted  it 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  that  in  169 1  William  Pater- 
son  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  so  as  to  provide  a 
Bale  means  of  investment  and  a 
trustworthy  machinery  for  lending 
and  borrowing  money  at  proper 
rates  of  interest  Many  of  the 
great  London  merchants  supported 
his  project,  especially,  as  it  seems, 
Michael  Godfrey,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  honest  city  men  of  that 
time,  brother  of  the  ill-fiated  and 
famous  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfroy ; 
but  others  opposed  it,  and  it  w&s 
coldly  entertained  by  the  legislature. 
Mve  or  six  gentlemen  joined 'with 
Faterson,  we  read  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary journals,  in  urging  the 
project  and  giving  evidence  touch- 
ing it  beforo  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  '  The 
Committee  were  of  opinion  not  U* 
receive  any  proposal  which  required 
makuig  the  bills  of  property  cur- 
rent, so  as  to  force  them  as  pay- 
ment on  any  without  their  consent 
But  they  acquainted  Mr.  Paterson 
that  they  would  receive  any  pro- 
posal to  advance  one  million  on  a 
perpetual  fund  of  interest,  to  be  in 
the  naturo  of  a  purchase,  where 
they  might  assign  their  interest  as 
they  pleased,  to  any  one  who  oaa- 
sented  thereto.'  To  that  proposal 
to  do  for  the  Government  all  that 
it  needed,  without  according  to  the 
merchants  what  they  chiefly  desired, 
Paterson,  eager  for  the  interest  and 
honour  of  ^e  Commonwealth,  was 
willing  to  agree.  But  the  moro 
prudent  merohants  who  had  pro- 
mised to  assist  in  subscribing  the 
capital  thought  otherwise.  There- 
fore, after  some  further  debating 
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and  ooDaideEatkm,  the  piopoeal  wm 
thrown  aside,  to  be  carefully  thought 
over  by  Faterson,  and  diacuBsed 
with  his  friends  in  the  City  and  the 
West  End.  It  was  also  taken  note 
of  by  some  of  the  political  and 
finandal  speculators  for  whom  the 
ensoing  years  were  fiEunons,  and 
made  the  basis  of  many  absurd  pro- 
positions. Chief  of  these  were  Hugh 
Chamberlayne  and  John  Briscoe, 
who  published  pamphlets  and  ten- 
dered petitions  to  Parliament  repre- 
senting the  advantages  to  be  denved 
from  a  land  bank,  and  the  issuing 
of  unlimited  supplies  of  paper 
money,  inconvertible  into  gold  or 
silver.  By  this  arrangement  every 
one  having  land  was  to  receive 
paper  money  equivalent  to  its  value, 
besides  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  land  itsell  The  owner  of  an 
estate  yielding  1502.  a  year— and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  worth 
Zfiool, — ^for  instance,  was  to  be  en- 
riched by  a  bonus  of  8,ooo2.  worth 
of  paper.  '  In  consideration  of  the 
freeholders  bringing  their  Uusds  into 
the  bank,'  said  Chamberlayne, '  for 
a  fund  of  current  credit,  to  be  esta- 
blished by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is 
now  proposed  that  for  every  150^. 
per  annum,  secured  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  for  but  one  hundred 
payments  of  100^  per  annum, 
free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and 
deductions  whatsoever,  every  such 
freeholder  shall  receive  4,ooo2.  in 
the  said  current  credit,  and  shall 
have  a,ooo2.  more  put  into  the 
fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit ; 
and  there  may  be  further  2,000^. 
reserved  at  the  Parliament's  dis- 
posal towards  the  carrying  on  this 
present  war.'  The  nonsense  of  such 
talk  is  now  apparent  to  every  one, 
but  in  those  days  of  hazy  political 
economy  and  of  financial  difiiculties, 
leading  both  men  and  nations  to 
all  sorts  of  preposterous  hopes  of 
moD^-making,  it  was  accepted  by 
thousands.  It  even  found  sup- 
porters enough  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  get  it  referred  to  a 
oommitU«  at  the  Christmas  time  pf 
1693.  But  there  it  was  left,  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  being  too 
strong  for  its  real  adoption,  and  the 
commercial  world  generally  being 
made  aware  of  its  foUy  through  the 


eloquent    pamphleto    of    'William 
Paterson  and  otners. 

Chamberlayne's  ailly  scheme  had 
this  good  efieot^  at  any  rate,  tha^ 
by  the  foroe  of  contrast,  it  brought 
&vonr  upon  Paterscm's  wise  00a 
Paterson's  proposal  wasabandoned  in 
169 1,  as  we  saw,  because  the  Govetft* 
ment  objected  to  the  legalising  of 
paper  currency.  That  was  the  oslflB- 
sible  objection;  a  more  real  one 
arose  from  the  £aot  that  the  financier's 
scheme  also  involved  the  doing 
away  with  the  pemicioas  eostom, 
adopted  by  needy  govarameDti 
during  many  generations,  ol  de- 
basing the  ooinage  and  pocketinig 
the  money  thus  gained.  That  was 
a  policy  that  Paterson  oouM  not 
fiul  to  denounce  both  on  mocal  and 
on  financial  grounds.  He  also  de- 
nounced the  system  of  lotteries  and 
annuities  by  which,  fx  the  receipt 
of  money  to  be  presently  squan- 
dered in  foreign  wars,  heavy  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  national 
debt,  'that  duigerous  and  oott- 
Buming  evil/  as  he  called  it  in  the 
days  of  its  commencement  '  Upon 
the  whcde,'  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
many  treatiaes,  'they  so  maiiagBd 
matters  in  these  last  three  yean, 
from  the  first  proposition  to  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Bank'— thai 
is,  from  1691  to  1694—'  w  that  tba 
before-mentianed  debt  of  three  mil- 
lions was  one  way  or  other  mon 
than  doubled.  At  last,  with  wamdk 
ado,  they  ventured  to  try  the  pro- 
position of  the  Bank,  although  not 
so  as  to  affect  the  genecal  credit  fior 
the  better  so  mudh  as  at  first  de- 
signed, but  only  as  a  lame  exp^ 
dient' 

But  Paterson's  bottie  was  won  as 
soon  as  he  had  gained  penmssion  to 
establish  tiie  Bank  anyhow.  His 
chief  helpers  in  the  work  were  Mi- 
chael Godfrey,  who  used  his  ift- 
finence  in  the  City,  and  Gharlea 
Montague,  £arl  of  Halifax,  Paiar- 
son's  constant  friend  and  supporter, 
who  fought  down  the  opposition  of 
court  and  state.  That  was  Vj  bo 
means  a  light  task.  The  pn^oaal 
had  to  be  smuggled  into  ParliamaDt 
und^  cover  of  a  luU  imposioga  new 
duty  on  tonnage,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  capitalists  lending  money  to- 
wards carrying  on  tha  war  with 
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Franoa  A  loan  of  1,200,000?.  was 
to  be  made  to  the  crown,  at  the  nn- 
usually  low  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
infcerefit,  and,  as  a  return  for  those 
moderate  terms,  the  subeoribers  were 
to  be  incorporated  as  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, with  power  to  deal  in  bills  of 
exchange,  boUion,  and  forfeited 
bonds,  proyided  they  carried  on  no 
other  trade  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city. This  saggestion  was  sharply 
canyassed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  only  passed  after  many  divisions 
and  amendments.  It  was  angrily 
denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  final  discussion,  after  many  de- 
lays and  repeated  considerations, 
lasting  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Even  then  the  opposition  was  not 
over.  William  III.  was  abroad  when 
the  bill  went  up  for  the  royal  signa- 
ture, and  the  non-contents  did  their 
utmost  to  prejudice  Queen  Mary 
against  it.  '  She  was  detained  in 
council  from  fimr  in  the  afternoon 
mita  ten  at  night,'  wrote  Faterson ; 
'and  had  it  not  been  for  the  qneen, 
who  insisted  on  the  express  orders 
from  the  king,  then  in  Flanders, 
the  commiflsioa  had  not  passed; 
cooseqiiently,  notwithstanding  all 
the  Ibrmer  pains  and  expense  of 
private  men  aboat  it,  there  had  still 
been  no  Bank.'  Fortunately  there 
1009  to  be  a  Bank.  The  bill  was  en- 
dorsed l^  the  king  on  the  asth  of 
April,  1694,  c^d  <^  ^^  37th  of  July 
tlu»  rcqral  charter  of  incorporation 
was  issued.  Within  ten  days  of  the 
opening  of  the  books  the  snbsorip- 
tian  was  fall.  On  the  first  dav 
300,0002.  was  paid  or  promised, 
3,000?.  being  Paterson'sown ;  and  on 
the  tenth  John  Locke  had  to  hnrry 
up  to  the  temporary  meeting-plaoe 
of  the  Company  at  the  old  Mercers' 
Hall,  that  he  might  be  in  time  to 
tender  his  contribation  of  500?.  to 
the  required  sum  of  i,aoo,ooo2. 
'The  advantages  that  the  king  and 
all  oonoemed  in  tallies  had  from  the 
Bank,'  said  Bishop  Bnmet,  no  friend 
to  Patarsoa, '  were  so  soon  sensibly 
^t,  that  all  people  saw  into  the  se- 
cret reasons  that  made  the  enemies 
of  the  constitntion  set  themselves 
with  so  mach  earnestness  against 
ii'    Paterson  himself  in  a  modest 


narrative  of  the  business,  telling 
nothing  at  all  about  his  own  share  in 
it,  remarked  that '  the  Bank  not  only 
relieved  the  managers ' — that  is,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
associates*  —  'from  their  frequent 
processions  to  the  City  to  borrow 
money  on  the  best  and  nearest 
public  securities,  at  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent  per  annum  interest,  but 
likewise  gave  life  and  currency  to 
double  or  treble  the  value  of  its  ca- 
pital, to  other  branches  of  the  public 
credit,  and  so,  under  God,  became 
the  principal  means  of  the  success 
of  the  campaign  in  the  following 
year,  1695,  particularly  in  reducing 
the  important  city  and  fortress  of 
Namur,  the  first  material  step  to  tiie 
peace  concluded  at  Byswick,  two 
years  after.' 

But  if  the  Bank  of  England  did 
much  to  &cilitate  the  reduction  of 
Namur,  the  reduction  of  Namur 
wrought  a  cruel  injury  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  Hardly  had  the  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  a  governor,  a  de- 
puly-govemor,  and  four-and-twenty 
directors,  quitted  their  temporary 
home  at  the  Mercers'  Hall,  to  find  a 
more  permanent  dwelling-place  in 
the  Grocers'  Hall,  where  their  busi- 
ness was  conducted  in  one  long  room 
by  fifty-four  clerks,  than  it  lost  its 
two  best  members.  Business  took 
Michael  Godfri^  to  the  camp  dr 
William  IIL  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  summer  of  1695,  and  curiosity 
led  him  to  be  present  at  the  siege  (xf 
Namur.  '  Mr.  Godfrey,'  said  the 
king,  when  he  caught  sight  of  him 
among  the  officers  of  his  staff,  '  Mr. 
Godfr^,  you  ought  not  to  run  these 
hazards.  You  are  not  a  soldier: 
you  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here.' 
'  Sir,'  answered  the  merchant,  '  I 
run  no  more  hazard  than  your  Ma- 
jesty.' '  Not  so,*  replied  the  king ; 
'I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  he, 
and  I  may  without  presumpticm 

•  *  Foiinerly,'  says  Mncaulay,  *  when 
the  Treasury  was  empty,  when  the  taxes 
came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  an'ear,  it  had 
been  necessary  for  the  Chnncelior  of  the 
Eichequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  np  and  down 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  attended  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  aldermiv,  to  make 
np  a  sum  by  borrowing  100/.  fittm  this 
hosier,  and  100/.  from  tiuit  ironmonger.* 
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oommit  my  life  to  God's  keeping. 

But  you /  Godfrey  never  beard 

the  seatenoe  finiBhed.  At  that  in- 
stant a  cannon  ball  stmck  bim,  and 
be  fell  dead  at  King  William's 
feet 

Godfr^  bad  been  depufy-gover- 
nor  of  the  Bonk,  and  a  stont  cham- 

gion  of  all  the  measures  propounded 
y  Faterfion,  who,  from  his  inferior 
mercantile  position,  was  only  a  di- 
rector, marked  ont  for  special  and 
ill-tempered  resistance,  just  because 
of  his  fame  and  influence  in  the 
outside  world.  This  opposition 
seems  to  have  induced  him,  as  soon 
as  his  friend's  death  left  him  alone, 
to  abandon  the  work  altc^ther. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  the  current 
assertion  that  he  was  expelled  from 
the  direction ;  but  he  does  appear  to 
have  been,  according  to  a  contempo- 
rary statement, '  intrigued  out  of  his 
post,  and  out  of  the  honours  he  had 
earned/  At  any  sate,  after  the  first 
year,  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 
list  of  directors,  and  before  long  he 
repurchased  his  stock,  to  use  it  in 
other  ways.  Henceforth  the  memo- 
rable history  of  the  Bank  of  England 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Paterson. 
Having  overcome  the  conservative 
opposition  of  many  of  his  oontan- 
poraries,  and  the  yet  more  danger- 
ous love  of  novelties  that  charac- 
terized many  others,  and  succeeded 
in  the  establishment  of  a  noble  in- 
stitution, too  full  of  vitality  to  be 
seriously  harmed  by  the  folly  or  self- 
ishness of  its  members,  he  left  it  to 
do  its  work  in  the  bringing  about  of 
an  entire  change  in  the  financial  po- 
licy of  England,  and  to  contribute 
vastly  to  its  unparalleled  commer- 
cial greatness. 

But  Paterson  had  no  thought  of 
being  idle.  He  only  left  the  insti- 
tntion,  in  which  his  presence  seemed 
to  excite  jealousies,  to  do  what 
seemed  to  him  quite  as  useful  work 
of  another  sort  Having  withdrawn 
his  3,oooZ.  from  the  Bank,  we  find 
him  at  this  time  investing  double 
that  sum  in  the  City  of  London 
Orphans'  Fund,  and  making  im- 
portant suggestions  for  the  improved 
management  and  distribution  of  that 
charity.  The  suggestions,  however, 
were  not  adopted ;  and  the  merchant 
stnightway  turned  all  his  attention 


to  ft  revival  of  his  longHsherishei 
Darien  project 

Fully  to  tell  the  history  of  that 
project  and  its  effects  would  require 
a  volume,  and  then  another  volume 
would  be  wanted  for  disproof  of  the 
errors  into  which  most  previous 
writers  have  fallen  respecting  it 
Prejudice  against  Scotland,  and  the 
personal  abuse  of  Paterson  that  was 
heaped  upon  him,  when  misfortune 
left  him  many  enemies  and  few 
friends,  caused  grievous  misrepre- 
sentations to  be  published  in  his 
hfetime,  and  those  misrepresenta- 
tions have  found  ready  adoption  al 
the  hands  of  later  historians.  '  The 
story  is  an  exciting  one,'  said  Lord 
Macaulay , '  and  it  has  generally  been 
told  by  writers  whose  judgment  had 
been  perverted  by  strong  national 
partiality.'  There  are  other  partiali- 
ties besides  national  ones ;  and  as  the 
most  impartial  are  apt  to  make  blun- 
ders, if  they  write  without  precise 
information,  the  careftd  stuaent  of 
Paterson^s  career  will  find  much  to 
dissent  from,  even  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  episodes  *  in  the  most 
eloquent  of  modem  histories.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Patersoniras 
not  'a  foreign  adventurer,  whoee 
whole  capital  consisted  in  an  inven- 
tive brain  and  a  persuasive  tongue.' 
The  actual  fieusts  show  him  to  haTo 
acted  in  this  afihir  not  always  with 
worldly  wisdom,  but  from  first  to 
last  with  rare  disinterestedness.  If 
there  were  errors  in  his  scheme^ 
they  were  errors  of  a  generona 
mind,  and  such  as  a  well-tMdanoed 
judgment  nught  fall  into  witbomt 
reproach.  The  dangerous  fitults  of 
the  undertaking  were  clearly  Been 
and  boldly  denounced  bv  him,  and 
for  the  ruin  they  brought  upon  it 
blame  can  attach  only  to  the  metk 
who  thwarted  and  superseded  him. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  pro- 
ject had  been  taking  shape  and 
gaining  force  in  his  nund.  He  had 
already  proposed  it,  without  suooees, 
to  James  II.  of  England,  to  tba 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, and  to  the  Elector  of  Brai^ 
denburg.  He  now  urged  it  upon 
his  countrymen  in  Scotland,  partly 
in  a  patriotic  desire  to  increase  thcdbr 

*  liacaulay's  'Historj,'  ed.  z863,  toI. 
viii.,  pp.  195-228. 
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slender  foroign  trade,  and  partly  foi^  ihemselYes  and  their  posterity, 

because  among  them  he  would  be  idl  which  seem  to  be  harbmgers  of, 

likely  to  meet  with  less  opposition  and  to  ported,  snooess.    Above  all, 

than  among   the   long-established  if  s  needftil  for  ns  to  make  no  dis- 

monopolists  of  London.   Mainly  due  tinction  of  parties  in  this  great  and 

to  his  influence,  doubtless,  was  the  noble  nndeitaking;  but  of  whatever 

Act   of    Parliament    encouraging  nation  or  religion  a  member,  if  one 

Scottish  trade,  passed  in  1 693 ;  and  of  us,  he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  to 

to  him  is  attributed  the  very  word-  be  of  the  same  interest  and  indina- 

ing  of  the  statute  for  the  form-  tion.    We  must  not  act  apart  in 

atdon  of  a   Scottish  African  and  anything,  but  in  a  firm  and  united 

India   Company,    which    received  body,  and  distinct  from  all  interest 

the  xoyal  sanction  on  the  26th  of  whatever;  so  hoping  that  Almighty 

Jane,  1695.    '  There  are  remarkable  God,  who  at  this  time  seems  to  have 

occurrences  at  this  time,'  he  wrote,  fitted  so   many  able  instruments, 

on  the  9th  of  July  following,  to  the  both  of  our  own  nation  and  others. 

Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  '  and  and  given  us  such  opportunities  as 

our  neighbours  lie  under  many  dis-  perhaps  others  have  not,  will  per- 

advantai:es.     A  considerable  mea-  feet  the  work  begun,   and   make 

sure  of   the  gains   of  trade   and  some  use  of  Scotland  also  to  visit 

improvements  seems  to  incline  to  those  dark  places  of  the  earth  whose 

Scotland,  to  give  them  a  facility  and  habitations  are  full  of  cruelty/ 
inclination  to  gain  some  adyantages 

,  {To  he  contintied,) 


MAY  MUSINGS. 


BY  A  Orn  K)ET. 


BEAUTIFUL  May !  time  of  sunshine  and  cheeriness. 
Brightest  and  pleasantest  month  of  the  year ; 
Country  and  town  lose  the  last  of  their  dreariness ; 

Winter  is  dead  when  thy  blossonus  appear. 
Harkl  what  a  concert  1  now  sing  they  now  merrily. 

Birds  taking  treble  in  melody  gay. 
Bees  humming  bass  in  the  chorus,  and  verily 
Grasshoppers  chirping  a  welcome  to  May  I 

Down  in  green  lanes  now  the  hedges  are  eagerly 

Donning  fair  robes  of  each  delicate  hue. 
Threaded  with  sunbeams  of  gold,  and  not  meagrely 

Jewelled  with  glittering  drops  of  dew. 
May  in  the  country  affords  in  variety 

Charms  such  as  these— very  well  in  their  way ; 
But  for  the  witching  deli|g;hts  of  society, 

London  out-London's  itself  in  May. 

Sesson  when  Amazons,  hatted  and  habited. 

Canter  bewitchingly  down  Botten  Bow; 
Feathers  and  veils,  black,  white,  blue,  brown,  and  drab  it  had^ 

Conquered  St.  Ainthony's  self— such  a  show  I 
Men  in  the  Park  o*er  the  rails  stretch  their  necks  to  see 

Beauties  in  carriages,  dazzling  array  1 
What  dresses!  and  bonnetsl  and  coiffures!  oh,  ecstasy! 

No  place  on  earth  is  like  London  in  May! 
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BmBOBL  far  Operarboxes,  new  carnages. 

Everything  costly,  Inxorioas,  and  raze; 
Season  when  daily  are  wonderfol  mairiages 

Seen  at  St.  George's,  near  Hanover  Square. 
Folks  from  the  country,  o*er-brunming  with  loyalty. 

Stand  in  the  Mall  on  the  Queen's  birthday. 
Patiently  waiting  for  hours,  until  Boyalty 

Passes  to  hold  the  great  Drawing-room  in  May. 

Season  when  opens  Her  Majesty's  Theatre ; 

Season  for  opera,  concert,  and  rout; 
Season  when  girls  come  to  town  '  just  to  see  it,'  or. 

Like  the  new  novels,  to  '  be  brought  out' 
Now  is  the  Derby,  great  annual  festival ; 

Think  of  its  glories— they're  always  in  May ; 
Think  of  the  '  fun  on  the  road,'  and  then,  best  of  all. 

Think  of  the  headache  you  have  next  day. 

Now  is  the  '  Heath '  in  its  glory  at  Ascot,  too. 

White  gloves  are  betted  and  white  hands  are  won; 
Fortnum  and  Mason  pack  hamper  and  basket  to 

Grown  onr  delight  when  the  race  is  run. 
Smiles  and  champagne,  lobster-salad  and  laughter,  aro 

Capital  things  on  a  sunshiny  day; 
These,  and  the  balls  that  are  sure  to  come  after,  are 

Some  of  the  pleasures  of  London  in  May. 

Balls  did  I  say  ?    Oh !  immortal  Terpsichore, 

This  is  the  month  when  in  London  you  reign; 
'  Pa '  by  '  the  girls '  and  their  dear  little  trickery 

Vanquished,  says, '  Well,  this  once,  never  again.' 
Music,  such  music  I  the  true  Coote-and-Tinneyean, 

Soft,  streaming,  measured,  melodious,  and  gay. 
Partners,  so  deeply  bespoken,  who'd  win,  he  an 

Early  engagement  must  make  in  May. 

Season  when  opens  the  Royal  Academy; 

Here  may  the  visitor  revel  in  art. 
And  though  he  needn't  know  Buskin  from  Adam,  he 

Lingers  with  pleasure,  and  grieves  to  depart 
Genius  there  triumphs,  and  Landseer  thou  beadest  all 

Other  competitors  in  the  R.  A. 
(Nelson,  hard  by,  longs  to  see  on  his  pedestal 

Landseer's  four  lions,  and  long  he  may !) 

Season  when  flower-shows  tempt  by  their  brilliancy 

Smartly-dressed  people  to  Chiswick  and  Kew, 
Who,  as  they  saunter  through  canvas  pavilions,  see 

Barest  exotics  in  thousands  on  view. 
Season  when but  I  must  pause,  for  the  Editor 

Hints  that  my  verses  are  '  stopping  the  way.' 
Beader,  farewell !  I  must  end  since  he's  said  it,  or 

Yet  I'd  not  done  with  the  pleasures  of  May. 
Temple,  1S65.  T.W.S. 
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AN  BXCUBSION  EXTEAOEDINARY; 

OR, 

A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  AFRICA. 


AT  a  crowded  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  held  on  the  14th  of  January, 
i86a^  one  of  the  speakers  concluded 
thus : — 

'  England  has  always  marched  at 
the  head  of  nations  [Observe,  nations 
muversally  march,  one  at  the  head 
of  all  the  others],  through  the  intre- 
pidity of  her  traTellers  in  pursuit 
of  geographical  discoveries  [Hear, 
hear].  Dr.  Samuel  Fergusson,  one 
of  her  glorious  sons,  will  not  dis- 
grace hjfi  origin  [No,  no].  His  at- 
tonpt,  if  it  succeed  [It  will,  it  will], 
win  connect,  by  completing  them, 
our  scattered  notions  of  African 
cartology  [Hear,  hear] ;  and,  if  it 
fail  [Never,  never],  it  will  still  re- 
main cme  of  the  boldest  conceptions 
of  human  genius'  [Long-continued 
cheering, 'with  loud  calls  for  Dr. 
Fe^^usson]. 

The  Doctor  was,  therefore,  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting.  His  entrance 
was  the  signal  for  renewed  applause, 
which  he  received  without  the 
slightest  emotion.  He  was  a  man 
some  forty  years  of  age,  of  ordinary 
stature  and  constitution.  A  ruddi- 
ness of  complexion  betrayed  his  san- 
guine temperament  His  counte- 
nance was  calm,  his  features  regular ; 
but  his  no0e  was  large,  like  the  prow 
of  a  vessel,  as  became  a  man  destined 
to  make  imjMrtant  discoveries.  His 
soft  eyes,  intelligent  rather  than 
daring,  ga^e  a  great  charm  to  his 
physiognomy.  His  arms  were  long ; 
his  feet  were  planted  on  the  ground 
with  the  decision  of  a  sturdy  pedes- 
trian. Advancing  to  the  chair  that 
was  placed  for  him,  he  stood  still 
and  steady,  and  raising  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  to  heaven, 
he  uttered  the  single  word,  '  Ex- 
celsior T 

The  expression  was  accepted  with 
enthusiasm.  It  exactly  described 
the  situation,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
most brevity. 

But  who  was  the  Doctor?  and 
what  was  his  enterprise  ? 

JBamnel  Fergusson  was  the  son  of 


a  captain  in  the  navy,  trained  to 
follow  his  father's  profession.  His 
studies  included,  amongst  other 
things,  the  narratives  of  Mungo 
Park,  Bruce,  Levaillant»  and  even 
'Bobinson  Crusoe,*  besides  botany, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  natural 
philosophy  in  general  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  when  he  lost  his  fa- 
ther, he  had  already  made  the  tour 
of  the  world.  In  1845,  he  took  part 
in  Captain  Sturt's  expedition  for  the 
discovery  of  a  Caspian  Sea  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  centre 
of  ^Australia.  This  Utile  excursion 
was  followed  by  other  equally  plea- 
sant trips,  during  all  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph's'  correspondents.  He 
was  well  known  to  the  Geographical 
Societies  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  as  well  as  to  the  Travel- 
lers' Club  and  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institution,  whence  his  firiend  Eok- 
bum,  the  statician,  one  day  sent  him 
the  following  problem  by  way  of  an 
agreeable  relaxation:  —  Given  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  during 
your  voyage  round  the  world,  how 
many  nules  has  your  head  travelled 
more  than  your  feet,  in  consequence 
of  the  different  lengths  of  the  radii? 
Or,  Given  the  number  of  miles  tra- 
veUed  by  your  head  and  your  feet 
respectively,  calculate  the  heigjht  of 
your  own  stature  exactly  to  a  line. 

After  the  meeting  the  Doctor  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Travel- 
lers' Club,  where  the  dimensions  of 
the  joints  were  in  proportion  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  guest  The  stur- 
geon which  figured  at  this  splendid 
repast  was  only  three  inches  shorter 
than  Fergusson  himself.  Next  morn- 
ing the  'DaUy  Telegiaph,'  in  a 
leader,  announced,  'Africa,  at  last, 
is  about  to  yield  the  secret  of  her 
vast  solitudes.  A  modem  (Edipus 
will  solve  the  riddle  which  sixty 
centuries  have  failed  to  reveal.  An 
intrepid  discoverer  proposes  to  tra- 
yerse  the  whole  of  that  continent, 
from  east  to  west,  in  a  balloon.  If 
we  are  correctly  informed,  the  start- 
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ing-point  will  be  the  Ido  of  Zanzibar, 
on  the  east  coast  The  spot  at  which 
the  jonmey  will  end  can  be  known 
only  to  Providence.  The  Geogra- 
phical Society  has  generously  con- 
tributed a,5ooZ.  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
penses. Onr  readers  shall  be  duly 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  this 
adventurous  attempt,  which  is  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  geo- 
graphy.' 

Dr.  Fergusson  had  a  friend ;  but 
he  was  not  another  self,  an  alter  ego. 
It  is  impossible  for  friendship  to 
exist  between  two  perfectly  iden- 
tical beings.  Dick  Kennedy  was  a 
thorough  Scotchman,  open,  resolute, 
obstinate.  He  resided  at  Leith, 
near  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  perfect 
sportsman,  and  so  capital  a  shot, 
that  not  only  did  he  split  rifle-bullets 
on  the  edge  of  a  knife,  but  he  di- 
vided them  into  such  equal  halves, 
that,  on  weighing  them  afterwards, 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference 
between  them.  Tne  young  men 
first  became  acquainted  in  India, 
where  they  belonged  to  the  same 
regiment.  While  Dick  was  hunt- 
ing tigers  and  elephants,  Samuel 
searched  for  plants  and  insects,  and 
was  rewarded  by  more  than  one 
specimen  whose  value  was  equal  to 
a  pair  of  ivoiy  tusks.  Neither  of 
them  ever  had  occasion  to  save  the 
other's  life,  or  to  render  any  service 
whatsoever;  whence  arose  an  un- 
alterable attachment.  Destiny  some- 
times separated,  but  sympathy  con- 
stantly reunited  them. 

As  soon  as  Kennedy  caught  sight 
of  the  article  in  the  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph,' he  hastened  in  great  excite- 
ment to  the  General  Bailway  Station, 
and  next  day  arrived  in  London. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after- 
wards a  cab  deposited  him  in  front 
of  the  Doctor  s  modest  mansion, 
Soho  Square,  Greek  Street  He  ra- 
pidly mounted  the  perron,  or  flight 
of  steps,  and  announced  his  arrival 
by  five  loud  knocks.  The  Doctor 
opened  the  door  in  person. 

'  You  in  London,  my  dear  Dick, 
and  during  the  shooting  season  too! 
What  brings  you  here?' 

'The  newspapers'  announcement 
of  your  iuEane  project,  which  I  am 
determined  to  prevent' 

'Indeed!   I  mean  to   take  you 


with  me;  bat  we  can  breakfut 
while  discussing  that  point'  So  the 
friends  took  their  opposite  places 
before  a  little  table  laden  with  a 
pile  of  sandwiches  and  anenormoos 
teapot 

'  My  dear  Samuel,  your  scheme  is 
impossible.' 

'  We  shall  see  that  after  we  ban 
tried  it' 

'  And  the  obstacles,  the  dangers  of 
every  kind!' 

'  Obstacles  were  invented  to  be 
overcome.  As  to  dangers,  evei;- 
thinginlife  is  dangerous.  It  may 
be  dangerous  to  sit  down,  or  to  get 
out  of  bed.' 

*  Have  you  discoyered  any  means 
of  directing  a  balloon?' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it ;  the  idea  is  ti- 
sionary.  But  I  mean  to  go  torn 
east  to  west,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  trado- winds.' 

'Eeally!'  said  Kennedy,  reflect- 
ing. '  The  trade-winds.  Certainly— 
there  may  be  something  in  that' 

Dr.  Fergusson  had  also  a  eerrani 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Joe ;  a 
capital  fellow,  devoted  to  his  master 
—a  faithful  Caleb,  of  unfailing 
good-humour.  Tergasaaa  left  to 
his  management  all  the  minor  de- 
tails of  his  existence,  and  with  good 
reason.  Rare  and  honest  Joel  A 
servant  who  orders  your  dinner; 
whose  taste  is  yours;  who  packs 
your  trunk,  without  forgetting 
shirts  or  stockings;  who  keeps 
your  keys  and  your  secrets  wi&out 
betraying  the  trust — think  of  such 
a  servant  as  that! 

In  Joe's  opinion  the  Doctor  was 
infalhble.  After  he  had  spoken, 
might  no  man  speak.  Whatever  he 
thought,  was  just;  what  he  said, 
sensible;  whatever  he  ordered  and 
undertook  was  possible  and  pnu!- 
ticable;  consequently,  when  the 
Doctor  broached  his  plan  of  cross- 
ing Africa  in  the  air,  for  Joe  it  was 
a  settled  business.  He  felt  assured 
of  making  one  of  the  party- 

But  also  he  was  certain  to  render 
great  service  by  his  intelligence  and 
his  marvellous  agility.  Sad  a  pro- 
fessor of  gynmastics  been  required 
for  the  monkeys  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Joe  was  perfectly  capable  of 
imdertaking  the  situation.  Jump- 
ing, leaping,  flying,  impossible  feat& 
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for  bim  were  merely  cbild's  play. 
Amongst  his  other  qualifications,  he 
possessed  an  astonishing  power  and 
range  of  vision.  Like  Moestlin, 
Kepler's  teacher,  he  enjoyed  the  rare 
faculty  of  distinguishing  Jupiter's 
satellites  without  a  telescope,  and  of 
counting  fourteen  stars  in  the  group 
of  the  Pleiades,  although  some  of 
them  are  of  the  nmth  magnitude. 

The  Doctor  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure.  He  person- 
ally superintended  the  construction 
of  his  balloon,  introducing  certain 
modifications  respecting  which  he 
kept  absolute  silence.  His  object 
was  to  be  able  to  descend  at  will, 
and  mount  again  without  losing  an 
atom  of  gas.  For  some  time  past 
he  had  been  studying  Arabic  and 
other  African  dialects ;  and,  thanks 
to  his  polyglot  tendencies,  he  made 
rapid  progress.  On  the  i6th  of  Fe- 
bruaiy  the  screw  steamer '  Besolute' 
was  moored  at  Greenwich.  Her 
hold  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
the  balloon ;  and  on  the  i8th  it  was 
carefully  got  on  board  with  all  its 
accessories— the  car  and  its  tent- 
like covering,  anchors,  ropes,  pro- 
visions, wat^-tanks,  ballast,  every- 
thing. A  sufficient  stock  of  sul- 
phuric add  and  old  iron  was  laid  in 
for  the  production  of  the  hydrogen 
ga&  On  the  21st,  at  three  in  the 
momiog,  the  '  Besolute '  had  got  her 
steam  up  and  was  making  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

On  the  30th  of  March  the  Table 
Mountain  came  into  view,  and  Cape 
Town,  situated  at  its  foot,  could 
soon  be  made  out  with  the  telescope. 
One  day's  halt  there  sufficed  to  take 
in  coals  and  fresh  provisions.  The 
run  through  the  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique was  particul^ly  favoured  by 
the  weather;  and  on  the  15th  of 
April,  at  II  a.m.,  the  steamer  cast 
anchor  before  the  town  of  Zanzibar, 
on  the  island  of  that  name.  Zanzi-bar 
is  separated  from  the  African  coast  by 
a  strait  whose  greatest  breadth  does 
not  exceed  thirty  miles.  It  drives 
a  brisk  trade  ;in  ivory,  gums,  and 
especially  in '  ebony,'  for  Zanzibar  is 
ifte  slave-market.  There  is  concen- 
trated, for  exportation,  all  the  hu- 
man plunder  taken  by  the  chiefs  in 
the  interior  in  their  intestine  broils. 

The  balloon  was  landed  under 


the  protection  of  the  British  Consul, 
infiated  in  the  usual  way  when 
ready-made  gas  is  not  to  be  had, 
and  then  christened  the  Victoria. 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  ballast,  in 
fifty  bags,  were  taken  in;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 8  th  every  preparation  was  con- 
cluded. The  trio  took  their  places 
in  the  car.  '  Let  go  all !'  shouted 
the  Doctor,  and  the  Victoria  proudly 
and  steadily  rose  until  she  attained 
an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet. 

The  ahr  was  pure,  with  the  wind 
blowing  moderately  from  the  south- 
west The  strait  was  safely  and 
speedily  crossed,  and  they  were 
gliding  over  the  continent  The 
fields  were  like  a  pattern-book  of 
various  colours;  the  natives  were 
black  insects  crawling  to  and  fro. 
For  better  observation,  they  de- 
scended to  an  altitude  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  ground.  Pass- 
ing near  a  village,  which  the  map 
indicated  to  be  Eaole,  the  whole  po- 
pulation came  out,  shouting  at  them 
with  fright  and  anger.  Showers  of 
arrows  were  bootlessly  shot  at  the 
aerial  monster  which  floated  over- 
head. And  then  the  scene  changed 
to  tufts  of  trees  and  more  scatt^ed 
negro  villages. 

*  How  beautiful !'  said  Joe,  break- 
ing silence.  But  he  got  no  answer. 
The  Doctor  was  busy  taking  notes 
and  observing  barometrical  varia- 
tions. Kennedy's  eyes  were  too 
fully  foccupied  to  allow  his  tongue 
any  employment  At  last,  with  a 
unanimous  explosion— 

'A  fig  for  postchaises!*  Joe  ex- 
claimed. 

'  A  fig  for  steamers  I'  the  Doctor 
added. 

*  And  a  fig  for  railways  I'  rejoined 
Kennedy.  *  They  carry  you  through 
a  countoy  without  showing  you  it 
Our  balloon  is  a  paradise— an 
ecstatic  dream  in  a  luxurious  ham- 
mock.' 

'What  magnificent  trees!'  Joe 
continued.  *They  look  quite  real 
and  natural,  but  they  are  very  fine, 
nevertheless;  a  dozen  of  them 
would  make  a  forest' 

'They  are  baobabs,'  said  the 
Doctor.  *  That  one,  there,  must  be 
a  hundred  feet  in  girth.' 

And  so  th^  gazed  and  glided  on. 
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After  svpping  heartily,  they  agreed 
to  divide  the  night  into  three 
watches.  As  the  Doctor  had  deter- 
mined to  take  the  first  watch, 
Kennedy  and  Joe,  well  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  were  very  soon  &st 
asleep. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  their  third  day's  journey,  the 
Victoria  hovered  over  Eazeh,  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away 
from  the  coast,  with  magnificent 
weather  and  a  broiling  sun,  without 
the  slightest  perceptible  breath  of 
air. 

'We  left  Zanzibar  only  two  days 
ago,'  said  the  Doctor,  consulting  his 
notes,  'and  we  have  g:one  over  a 
distance  (including  deviations  and 
driftings)  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  miles.  It  took  Gap- 
tains  Burton  andSpeke  four  months 
to  get  so  far.' 

Eazeh,  an  important  point  in 
Central  Africa,  is  scarcely  a  town. 
It  is  a  collection  of  six  large  excava- 
tions, in  which  hovels,  slaves'  huts, 
little  yards,  and  well-cultivated  gar- 
dens are  closely  huddled  together; 
onions,  sweet  batatas,  egg-plants, 
gourds,  and  mushrooms  thrive  to 
perfection.  Around  the  excavations 
picture  to  yourself  numerous  native 
cottages,  vast  market-places,  hemp- 
fields,  clumps  of  handsome  trees, 
and  yon  have  Kazeh.  Business, 
just  then,  was  at  its  busiest.  There 
was  a  mingled  hubbub  of  neighing 
mules,  singing  women,  squalling 
children,  and  shouting  men,  not  to 
mention  drums  and  trumpets. 
Honey,  cotton,  ivory,  gaudy  stuffs, 
were  lying  about  in  rich  confusion. 
All  at  once  the  uproar  ceased.  The 
crowd  had  caught  sight  of  the 
Victoria^  which  was  gradually 
making  a  perfectly  verti'cal  descent. 
Men,  women,  children,  slaves,  mer- 
ohants,  Arabs,  and  negroes,  suddenly 
disappeared,  hiding  themselves  in 
holes  and  hovels. 

'  My  dear  Samuel,'  said  Kennedy, 
'  if  this  be  the  effect  which  we  pro- 
duce, we  shall  have  some  difficulty 
in  establishing  commercial  relati(»i8 
with  those  good  people  down  below.' 

'  They  are  frightened  at  first,  but 
will  soon  return,  out  of  either 
curiosity  or  superstition.  Lookl  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  already.' 


The  Yictoria  approaching  the 
ground,  fixed  one  of  her  anchors  in 
the  top  of  the  tree  which  was  near- 
est to  the  market-place.  Little  by 
little,  the  population  peeped  out  of 
their  burrows  and  niding-places. 
Several  Wagangas,  the  sorcerers  of 
the  neighbourhood,  known  by  their 
trappings  of  conical  shells,  advanced 
boldly.  They  wore  at  their  girdle 
littie  black  gourds  covered  with 
grease,  and  divers  magical  imple- 
ments, all  in  a  state  of  doctorial 
dirtiness.  Soon,  the  crowd  thronged 
round  them,  the  women  and  children 
rejoined  the  party,  the  drums  re- 
sumed their  dnunming,  hands  were 
clapped  together  and  stretched  to- 
wards the  sky. 

'  That's  their  manner  ci  praying,' 
observed  the  Doctor.  '  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  are  likely  to  play  an 
important  pari  Even  you,  Joe, 
may  be  made  a  fetish— a  sort  of 
Uttie  god.' 

'  I  have  no  objection,  sir.  I  doD"t 
dislike  incense.' 

^At  that  moment,  one  of  the 
sorcerers,  a  Myanga,  made  a  signal, 
and  the  whole  multitude  kept  dead 
silence.  He  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  travellers,  but  in  a  tongue 
unknown  to  them.  The  Doctor 
therefore  tried  a  sentence  of  Arabic, 
and  was  immediately  answ^ed  in 
the  same  in  a  flowery  harangue, 
which  was  listened  to  with  great 
approval,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Victoria  (mistaken  of  the  Moon  in 
person)  having  deigned,  with  her 
three  sons,  to  approach  the  city,  the 
gracious  compiiment  would  never 
be  forgotten  m  the  land  fiE^voured 
by  the  Sun.' 

The  Doctor  replied,  with  gnat 
gravity,  that  the  Moon  was  accus- 
tomed, every  thousand  years,  to 
gratify  her  worshippers  with  her 
immediate  presence.  If  they  had 
any  petition  to  make,  now  was  the 
time  to  express  their  wants  and 
wishes. 

The  sorcerer  answered  that  their 
sultan,  the  Mwani,  who  had  been 
ill  for  several  years,  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  Sons  of  tJie  Moon  at  his 
palace. 

'The  Moon,'  said  Fergasson, 
'pitying  the  sovereign  beloved  of 
the  children  of  Ungamwei^,  ktf 
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oommiBBioned  ns  to  acooinplish  the 
cure  of  his  mo6t  sable  majesty. 
Let  him  prepare  to  reodve  us 
forthwith.' 

The  clamour,  the  cries,  the  chantr 
ing,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  noisy 
demonstrations  redoubled.  The 
whole  Tast  multitude  of  curly 
black  heads  set  itself  in  motion  in 
one  direction. 

'And  now/  said  the  Doctor  to  his 
companions, '  we  must  be  prepared 
for  e7ery  contingency.  At  any 
moment  we  may  be  compelled  to 
take  ourselves  off  in  double-quick 
time.  Kennedy,  therefore,  will  re- 
main in  the  car,  and  maintain  a 
sufficient  ascensional  ^wer.  The 
anchor  i&  firmly  fixed  in  the  tree; 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  that 
respect  I  will  descend ;  Joe  shall  do 
the  same,  only  he  will  remain  at  the 
foot  of  the  rope-ladder.  Be  under 
no  apprehension  on  my  account; 
I  am  protected,  for  a  time,  by  their 
superstition.' 

Taking  a  small  medicine-chest  in 
his  hand,  hedimbeddown  the  ladder, 
preceded  by  Joe,  who  gravely  seated 
himself  at  its  foot,  cross-legged,  with 
oriental  self-importance.  A  portion 
of  the  crowd  formed  a  respectful 
circle  round  him.  The  Doctor, 
headed  by  the  native  band  of  music 
and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  dancing 
devotees,  slowly  prooeded  to  the 
royal '  temb^,'  outside  the  town.  It 
was  then  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
as  in  duty  bound.  They  were  soou 
jomed  by  the  sultan's  natural  son, 
a  well-made  young  fellow,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  was  the  sole  inheritor  of 
the  patomal  goods,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  legitimate  children.  He 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Son  of 
the  Moon,  who  raised  him  with 
gradoufl  gesturee. 

The  palace,  a  sort  of  square  edifice 
called  Ititenya,  was  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  tro- 
pical vegetation.  A  sort  of  ve- 
randah, formed  by  the  projecting 
roof  of  thatch,  surrounded  the  exte- 
rior, resting  on  a  wooden  post  which 
assumed  the  pretensiop  of  being 
carved.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  long  stripes  of  reddish  clay,  on 
which  attempts  had  been  made  to 


represent  the  figures  of  men  and 
serpents— the  latter  being  the  better 
likenesses.  The  roof  did  not  re- 
pose immediately  on  the  walls,  but 
allowed  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
throughout  the  habitation.  Win- 
dows were  an  unknown  luxury,  and 
doors  very  nearly  so. 

The  Doctor  was  received  with 
great  honours  by  the  guards  and 
the  royal  favourites.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sultan's  illness,  the  din  re- 
doubled when  he  entered  the  palace. 
He  remarked,  suspended  from  the 
lintel,  hares'  tails  and  zebras'  manes, 
by  way  of  taUsman.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  assembled  troop  of 
his  majesty's  wives  to  the  dulcet 
sound  of  the  'upatu,'  a  sort  of 
pymbal  made  with  the  bottom  of  a 
copper  pot,  and  the  harmonious 
tones  of  the  'kilindo,'  a  drum,  five 
feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  a  tree. 
Most  of  these  ladies  seemed  very 
pretty.  They  laughed  heartily  as 
they  smoked  their  tobacco  in  long 
black  pipes.  Half  a  dozen  of  them 
were  not  less  cheerful  than  tiie 
others,  although  reserved  for  a  cruel 
death.  At  the  sultan's  decease  they 
were  to  be  buried  alive  together 
with  him,  to  keep  him  company  in 
his  eternal  solitude. 

The  Doctor  advanced  to  the  ail- 
ing sovereign's  wooden  bed.  There 
he  beheld  a  man,  some  forty  years 
of  age,  perfectly  used-up  and  bru- 
talised  by  orgies  of  every  kind,  and 
for  whom  nothing  could  be  done. 
His  illness,  which  had  lasted  some 
years,  was  one  continued  drunken 
fib  The  royal  sot  was  almost  un- 
conscious, and  all  the  ammonia  in 
the  world  would  not  have  set  him 
on  his  legs  again. 

The  wives  and  favourites  bent  the 
knee  and  bowed  themselves  during 
this  solemn  interview.  By  means 
of  a  few  drops  of  vic^ent  cordial,  the 
Doctor  roused  this  lethargic  body 
for  an  instant  The  sultan  stined, 
aud,  for  a  living  corpse  which  for 
several  hours  had  given  no  signs  of 
life,  the  symptom  was  hailed  with 
shouts  of  approbation ;  but  being 
now  six  in  the  evening,  it  was  time 
to  get  back  to  the  Victoria. 

Joe,  meanwhile,  was  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  crowd 
paid  him  their  best  respects.     As 
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became  a  veritable  Son  of  the  Moon, 
he  accepted  their  humble  daty. 
For  a  diyinity  he  seemed  a  capital 
fellow,  not  proud  in  the  least,  but 
&miliar  rather  with  the  jet-black 
lasses,  who  were  never  tired  of 
staring  at  him.  '  Adore  me,  young 
ladies,'  he  said,  'as  much  as  you 
please;  Tm  a  good  sort  of  chap, 
though  the  son  of  a  goddess/  They 
offered  him  the  propitiatoiy  gifts 
which  are  usually  deposited  in  the 
fetish-hufas — ears  of  barley  and  the 
strong  li(^uor  '  pomb6.'  Politeness 
obliged  hun  to  taste  the  latter;  but, 
although  broken  in  to  whisky  and 
gin,  it  was  too  much  for  his  sensitive 
palata  He  consequently  grinned 
a  horrible  grin,  which  his  admirers 
took  for  an  amiable  smil&  And 
then  the  du^k-complexioned  nymphs, 
intoning  a  dreary  song,  began  to 
perform  a  negro  ballet 

'You  dance,  do  you?  Very 
well.  I'll  show  you  one  of  my 
country  dances.' 

So  he  started  a  stunning  jig,  twist- 
ing himself,  twining,  twirling,  twiz- 
zliog;  dancing  with  his  feet,  with  his 
knees,  with  his  hands ;  developing  his 
movements  into  eztravagant^contor- 
tions,  incredible  attitudes,  impossible 
grimaces;  conveying  to  the  native 
mind  a  strange  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  gods  dance  in  the  moon. 

But  the  Africans,  as  much  given 
to  mimicry  as  monkeys,  soon  copied 
all  his  airs  and  graces.  They  did 
not  forget  a  step  or  lose  a  gesture. 
St  Vitus  took  possession  of  the 
whole  assembly.  At  the  height  of 
the  fan,  Joe  perceived  the  Doctor, 
who  was  hurrying  back,  pursued  by 
a  howling  and  disorderly  multitude. 
Singular  change  I  What  had  hap- 
pened? Had  the  sultan  expired  m 
his  physician's  hands? 

Kennedy,  at  his  post  aloft,  saw  the 
danger  without  understanding  the 
cause.  The  balloon,  urged  by  its 
dilated  gas,  tugged  at  the  rope,  im- 
patient to  mount  The  Doctor 
reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  A 
remnant  of  superstitious  awe  pre- 
vented the  crowd  from  seizing  his 
person.  He  quickly  climbed  it,  and 
Joe  followed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

'  What  is  the  matter  V  Kennedy 
asked,  seizing  his  rifle. 


'Look  there!'  said  the  Bootcur, 
pomting  to  the  horizon.  The  moon 
was  rising,  red  and  splendid,  a  globe 
of  fire  on  a  ground  of  azure.  It  wus 
the  moon,  and  no  mistake.  Either, 
therefore,  there  were  two  moons  in 
the  sky,  or  the  strangers  were  im- 
postors, adventurers,  Mm  gods,  such 
were  the  negroes'  natural  reflections. 

Joe  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
The  populace  of  Kazeh,  seeing  tiieir 
prey  about  to  escape,  set  up  a  pro- 
longed hooting.  !bows  ana  arrows 
and  muskets  were  levelled  at  the 
balloon.  But  one  of  the  sarcerers 
made  a  sign.  The  arms  were  drop- 
ped. He  climbed  the  tree,  witb  the 
intention  of  seizing  the  anchor  and 
rope,  and  so  hauling  the  machine  to 
the  ground.  Joe  snatched  a  hatched 
and  was  going  to  cut  therope^  wheo 
the  sorcerer,  by  breaking  tibhe 
branches,  mana^;ed  to  disengage  Uis 
anchor,  which,  violently  pnlled  by  the 
balloon,  caught  him  between  the 
legs,  and  carried  him  astride  into  the 
legipns  of  air.  The  crowd  were 
stupefied  at  beholding  one  of  their 
Wagangas  starting  on  a  journey  to 
the  skies. 

'  Huzza!'  cried  Joe,  while  the  Vic- 
toria mounted  rapidly.  '  Shall  I  cat 
the  rope,  and  let  the  nigger  go?* 

'  Fie ;  for  shame !'  said  the  doctor ; 
'  we  will  not  wantonly  kill  him.  A 
few  miles  ride,  will  do  him  no  harm. 
He  is  a  wizard;  and  the  anchor 
serves  as  his  broom  stick.' 

When  the  Victoria  had  risen  about 

thousand  feet,   a    slight 


wafted  her  away  from  the  town. 
The  negro  grasped  the  rope  with 
fearful  energy.  He  did  not  utter  a 
word ;  his  eyes  seemed  starting  &om 
his  head.  Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  Doctor,  perceiving  asolitary  Brnt, 
caused  the  balloon  to  descend  siomy. 
Before  the  anchor  touched  the 
ground,  the  wizard  had  quickly 
made  up  his  mind.  He  let  ^, 
alighted  on  his  feet,  and  set  off  for 
Kazeh,  as  fast  as  his  le^  could  carry 
him ;  while  the  Victoria,  relieved  of 
his  weight,  remounted  towards  the 
firmament 

On  the  1 1  th  of  May  following;  she 
was  still  pursuing  her  adventmons 
course.  The  travellers  now  felt  the 
same  confidence  in  her  as  a  sailor 
feels  in  his  well-tried  vessel.    Oat 
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of  terrible  hurricanes,  tropical  heats, 
dangerous  departures,  and  still  more 
dangerons  descents  she  had  always 
come  forthwith  triumphant  success. 
Fergusson  seemed  almost  to  manage 
her  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Con- 
sequently,  without  knowing  where  it 
would  end,  the  Doctor  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  Toyage ;  only, 
in  this  country  of  barbarmns  and 
fanatics,  prudence  obliged  him  to 
take  the  strictest  precautions.  He 
therefore  enjoined  his  companions 
always  to  keep  their  eyes  ojpen 
against  any  accident  that  might 
happen  at  any  moment 

'  You  see,'  he  said,  tracing  their 
course  on  the  map,  'that  we  are 
making  straight  for  the  district  of 
Loggoum,  and  perhaps  for  its  capital, 
Kernak,  where  poor  Toole  met  his 
death.  He  was  an  ensign  in  the 
8oth  regiment,  only  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  joined  Major 
Denham  in  Africa.  What  a  grave 
of  Europeans  this  continent  has 
been !'  But  the  wind  is  dropping. 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be  caught 
in  a  dead  calm !' 

'  Look !'  said  Joe.  *  There,  to  the 
north,  lies  something  which  resem- 
bles a  town.' 

'It  is  Eemak.  The  last  puff  of 
wind  is  wafting  us  thither.' 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Vic- 
toria was  hovering  over  the  town  at 
an  elevation  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet 

'  We  are  now  as  close  to  it,'  the 
Doctor  remarked, '  as  you  would  be 
to  London  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's. 
We  can  examine  the  city  at  our  ease. 
But  what  is  that  continual  sound  of 
tapping  and  hanmi&ring  which  we 
hear?' 

Joe  looked  out  attentively,  and 
saw  that  the  noise  was  produced  by 
numerous  weavers,  who  were  beating 
cloth  stretched  from  tree  to  tree  in 
the  open  air.  The  entire  capital  of 
Loggoum  displayed  itself,  like  a 
plfui  stretched  out  between  their 
feet  It  was  a  veritable  dty,  with 
houses  in  regular  lines  and  broad 
streets.  In  the  midst  of  a  large 
square  a  slave-market  was  being 
held,  with  a  great  affluence  of  pur- 
chasers. At  the  sight  of  the  Victoria, 
the  usual  effect  was  produced.  At 
first  shouts  and  cries  were  uttered ; 
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then  followed  profound  stupefootion. 
Business  was  interrupted,  work 
abandoned ;  the  hum  of  traffic  ceased. 
The  travellers  remained  suspended 
in  perfect  immobility,  and  could 
watch  every  passing  detail  in  that 
populous  city.  They  even  descended 
to  within  about  sixty  feet  of  the 
ground. 

The  Governor  of  Loggoum  then 
rushed  out  of  his  dwelling,  display- 
ing his  green  standard,  and  accom- 
C'ed  by  his  musicians,  who  blew 
I  enough  to  crack  anything 
except  their  own  lungs,  through 
hoarse-toned  bufialo-homs.  The 
crowd  thronged  round  him.  Dr. 
Fergusson  tried  to  get  a  hearing 
without  obtaining  it 

The  poptilation,  remarkable  for 
their  high  foreheads,  waving  hair, 
and  almost  aquiline  noses,  appeared 
haughty  and  intelligent;  but  the 
presence  of  the  Victoria  troubled 
them  strangely.  Horsemen  could 
be  seen  galloping  in  all  directions. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  go- 
vernor's troops  were  assembling  to 
combat  the  extraordinary  enemy. 
Joe  made  all  sorts  of  signals  to 
them,  with  handkerchiefs  of  all 
sorts  of  colours,  but  without  effect- 
ing any  result 

Meanwhile  the  sheik,  surrounded 
by  his  court,  made  a  speech,  of 
which  the  Doctor  understood  no- 
thing; but  the  universal  language 
of  gestures  plainly  requested  the 
strangers  to  depart,  which  was  im- 
possible, for  want  of  wind.  Their 
immobility  exasperated  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  courtiers  expressMsd 
their  indignation  by  horrible  cries. 
And  curious  personages  those  cour- 
tiers were,  with  their  five  or  six 
parti-coloiired  shirts.  They  had 
enormous  stomachs,  some  of  which 
were  evidently  false,  the  size  of  the 
stomach  being  held  to  be  a  proof  of 
devotion  to  the  sovereign. 

Night  came;  still  not  a  breath  of 
air.  There  was  an  oppressive  si- 
lence. The  apparent  tranquillity 
might  conceal  a  danger.  The  Doctor 
was  more  than  usually  vigilant  on 
his  watch.  About  midnight  the 
town  seemed  to  be  in  flames,  or  ra- 
ther .to  be  completely  full  of  fire- 
works. Handreids  of  moving  lights 
crossed  each  other,   flitting  haok- 
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wards  and  forwards,  and  then 
mounted  towards  the  balloon.  Be- 
fore very  long,  however,  Fergosson 
explained  the  phenomenon.  Whole 
^ocks  of  pigeons,  with  burning  com- 
bustibles fastened  to  their  tails,  had 
been  let  loose  to  fire  the  balloon. 
They  monnted,  tracing  fiery  circles 
in  the  air.  Kennedy  loaded  all  his 
guns;  but  what  oonld  they  do 
a^unst  snoh  a  multitude  of  ene- 
mies? Already  some  of  them  were 
approaching  the  car,  when  the  Doc- 
tor no  longer  hesitated.  Throwing 
out  a  large  quantity  of  ballast,  he 
caused  the  Victoria  to  rise  in  the 


air,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  in- 
cendiary  pigeons. 

Here  we  leave  the  trarellens  to 
pursue  their  transit  of  Afiica  alcoe. 
For  the  authenticity  of  the  events,** 
from  which  the  above  are  selected 
as  a  specimen,  we  will  not  under- 
take to  answer,  but  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  (which  he  will  not 
decline)  on  that  clever,  amuaing, 
and  instructive  writer^  M.  Jules 
Verne. 

♦  'Cinq  Semaines  en  Ballon,  Voyages  de 
D6courertes  en  Afriqne,  par  Trois  An- 
glais. R^^d'apr^les  Notes  da  Doctear 
FergttssoD.' 
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r[E  arrival  of  Easter  is  every 
year  fraught  with  much  interest 
to  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
delights  in  the  contemplation  of 
manly  trials  of  strength  and  skill, 
especially  to  those  who  have  a  son 
or  a  brotiier  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
but  more  particularly  to  university 
men  themselves,  both  past  and  pre- 
sent. The  week  preceding  Easter 
has  long  been  by  them  considered  a 
gala  week,  owing  to  the  contests 
which  then  take  place  in  the  metro- 
polis or  its  vicimty  between  picked 
representatives  from  either  Alma 
Mater:  we  refer  to  the  boatrrace, 
the  billiard  and  the  racket  matches. 
But  since  the  institution  of  the  inter- 
universiiy  athletic  sports  in  1864, 
the  jnteiest  centred  in'  the  Lent 
Term  has  been  considerably  aug^ 
mented,  although  the  new  games 
are  brought  to  an  issue  at  the  uni- 
yersiiies  themselves  in  alternate 
years.  Taking  these  several  events 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in 
the  year  of  grace  1865,  the  athletic 
sports  first  claim  our  attention. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  inter*university  sports 
held  last  year  at  Oxford  for  that 
turn,  and  the  unexpected  victory  pf 
Cambridge  in  some  of  the  more  mi- 
portant  events,  it  was  felt  that  the 
gathering    on    Fenner's    criolret- 


gronnd  on  the  present  occasioQ 
would,  in  all  probability,  exceed 
that  of  1864  in  the  closeness  of  its 
competition  no  less  than  in  the  ge- 
neral interest  to  which  it  would 
give  rise,  as  the  precursor  ci  the 
more  time-honoured  contests  in  the 
modem  Babylon; — and  these  ex- 
pectations did  not  &il  of  realizaticm. 

Preparatory  to  entering  the  lists 
against  one  another,  each  univendtiy 
held  a  gathering  amongst  its  own 
members,  by  way  of  aiding  in  the 
selection  of  representatives  to  do 
battle  in  the  following  week  for  the 
dark  and  light  blue  respectively; 
but  althougli  the  final  results  of  ilie 
flat  races  were  thereby  clearly  foie- 
shadowed,  yet,  in  the  other  con- 
tests the  upsholb  was  for  the  most 
part  the  reverse  of  what  was  antici- 
pated. 

The  events  for  decision  consisted 
of  flat  races  of  one  hundred  yards, 
quarter-mile,  one  mile,  and  two  miles 
respectively;  besides  putting  the 
weight,  throwing  the  cricket-balL  a 
long  jump,  a  high  jump,  andahuxdle 
race  of  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
yards  over  ten  flights  of  hurdles. 
The  flat  race  over  two  miles  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  steeple-chase  ci  last 
season;  and  a  walkii^  match  k«s 
also  proposed,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  length  of  time  such  an  aflhir 
would  necessarily  occupy,  and  the 
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absence  oi  excitement  which  would 
attend  it,  the  two  committees  mn- 
'  tnally  agreed   that   it   should  he 
ezelnded   from  the  card.     These 
objections   may  he  Yalid   enongh, 
but,  as  every  one  walks  more  or 
iess^  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
80  important  a  feature   ought  to 
form  part  of  the  programme.    It 
was,  however,  not  omitted  from  the 
Cambridge  sports,  and  was  prodnc- 
tive  of  a  first-rate  performance  on 
the  part  of  Bfr.  John  G.  Chambers 
of  Trinity,  president  of  the  Gam- 
bridge  dniversity  Boat  Olub,  who 
coached   the   Gfiumbridge  crew  for 
their  match  at  Putney.    This  gentle- 
man covered  seven  miles  in  59  min. 
54  sec.,   his  walking   being   pro- 
nounced by  a  celebrated  ex-cfaiam- 
pion  to  be  flair  toe  and  heel,  although 
exception  was  taken  to  it  by  many 
of  the  undergraduates.    The  official 
time  was  as  follows:  First  mUe, 
8  min.  32  sec.;  second,  17  min.  27 
sec. ;  third,  25  min.  56  sec* ;  fourth, 
33 min.  35  sec. ;  fifth, 42 min.  15  sec. ; 
sixth,  50  min.  46  sec. ;  seventh,  59 
min.  54  sec.    Some  amusement  was 
occasioned  during  Mr.  Chambers' 
walking,  by  the  constant  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  crown  of  his 
head  by  his  attendant  friends.    But 
we  have  wandered  afiar  from  our 
track. 

The  weather  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  25th  of  March — the 
day  fixed  for  the  inter-university 
eports— was  dull  and  cheerless  in 
the  extreme;  but  towards  eleven 
o'clock  the  sun  appealed,  raising 
hopes  in  the  mind  of  every  one  that 
the  day  wotdd  eventually  prove  fine; 
but  they  were  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, as  a  shower  of  rain  fell 
shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  an 
earnest  of  what  was  to  follow.  The 
sports  were  fixed  for  noon,  long 
before  which  hour  the  ground  was 
crowded  with  spectators  from  both 
universities,  and  from  London  also; 
amongst  the  latter  we  recognized 
several  old  university  men.  The 
stand  erected  for  the  occasion  was 
well  filled  with  ladies,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
towards  the  close  of  the  affcemoon, 
courageously  kept  their  seats  until 
the  end  of  the  programme,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  falls  of  rain 


and  snow.  The  ground  was  ratiber 
heavy  in  consequence  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  previous  day,  but  aftev 
one  o'clock  it  became  very  sticky, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  iq>orts 
resolved  itself  into  mud. 

It  was  thought  that  the  100  yards 
race,  from  the  times  in  whi^  the 
distances  had  been  compassed  at 
each  university,  would  produce  a 
close  contest,  and  the  result  proved 
that  the  surmise  was  correct,  al- 
though there  was,  unfortunately, 
some  dispute  as  to  the  actual  winner. 
The  competitors  were,  for  Oxford, 
Mr.  Jollye  of  Merton,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, of  Magdalen  Hall,  whilst  the 
Hon.  F.  G.  Pelham,  of  Trinity,  and 
Mr.  Hood,  of  Trinity  Hall,  repre- 
sented Cambridge.  On  starting,  Mr. 
Morgan  made  the  running,  but  he 
was  soon  passed  by  Messrs.  Pelham, 
JoUye,  and  Hood,  who  all  ran  home 
very  close  together,  Bfr.  Pelham 
reaching  the  tape  first,  the  other  two 
nearly  level,  about  a  yard  in  the 
rear.  It  was  scarcely  thought  pos^ 
sible  that  any  mistake  should  have 
been  made ;  but  on  being  asked  who 
had  won,  the  referee  conferred  with 
the  judges,  one  of  whom,  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Short,  of  Oxford,  said  that.Mr. 
Pelham  had  won ;  the  other  judge, 
Bev.  Leslie  Stephen,  declared  he 
could  not  decide  upon  the  winner; 
so  the  referee  decreed  it  a  dead  heat 
between  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Jollye. 
The  Cantabs  were  by  no  means 
pleased  at  this  decision,  but  felt  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Pelham  must  win.  In 
the  deciding  heat  Mr.  Jollye  made 
the  best  of  a  good  start,  and  came 
away  from  Mr.  Pelham,  beating  him 
by  a  yard  in  10$  seconds. 

Messrs.  Pelhanr  of  Trinity  and 
Cheetham,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
contended  against  Messrs.  Tritton  of 
Christchurch  and  Enight  of  Mag- 
dalen, who  were  the  representatives 
of  Oxford,  in  the  Quarter  Mile  race. 
Mr.  Pelham  at  the  word  '  go '  made 
the  running,  closely  followed  by 
Enight  and  Tritton ;  at  the  far  side 
of  the  course  opposite  the  stand,  Mr. 
Knight  put  on  the  pace,  and  ob- 
tained a  lead  of  several  yards,  which 
he  maintained  until  passing  the 
pavilion,  where  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
had  reserved  himself,  got  on  even 
terms  with  him  and  went  ahead^ 
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Knight  {ailing  through  ezhanstion. 
Mr.  Pelham  won  with  comparatiye 
ease  in  fifty-eix  seconds,  Mr.  Tritton, 
in  oonseqnence  of  Mr.  Knight's  mis- 
hap, coming  in  second.  Messrs. 
Pemam  and  Knight  had  the  heels  of 
their  opponents,  and  were  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  only  two  in 
the  race. 

The  greatest  interest  was  OTinced 
in  the  Mile  and  Two  Mite  races, 
which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
chief  events  of  the  meeting.  In  the 
former  race,  Oxford  had  the  Earl 
of  Jersey  of  Balliol,  and  Messrs. 
Moor  of  Wadham,  and  Michell  of 
Magdalen  to  fight  for  her;  whilst 
Messrs.  Gheethun  of  Trinity  Hall, 
and  Webster  of  Trinity  were  the 
champions  of  the  light-blue.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  per- 
formances of  the  best  of  these  run- 
ners, namely,  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Webster.  The  former  won  the 
mOe  race  at  the  Oxford  sports,  in 
4  min.  saisec,  beating  Mr.  Moor, 
who  was  second,  by  two  or  three 
yards,  and  as  the  young  peer  is  a 
great  &Yourite  at  Oxford,  he  was 
backed  by  many  friends  to  win.  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  had  won 
the  'mile'  at  the  Oambridgo  sports 
by  fifty  yards  in  the  unprecedented 
time  of  4  min.  36^  sec.,  fast  enough 
to  beat  all  but  the  best  of  the  crack 
professionals:  the  Gantabs  conse- 
quently booked  the  race  a  cer- 
tainty. Mr.  Cheetham  at  the  start 
went  away  at  a  rattling  pace,  evi- 
dently to  serve  his  fellow-competi- 
tor, closely  followed  by  Messrs. 
Moor,  Webster,  Michell,  and  Lord 
Jersey ;  they  maintained  this  order 
till  the  completion  of  the  first  lap 
(there  being  four  in  all).  At  the 
commencement  of  the  second  lap, 
Mr.  Michell  went  to  the  front  and 
remained  in  that  place  until  its 
completion,  when  Mr.  Webster  put 
on  the  pace,  and  passed  the  leaders. 
Lord  Jersey  spurting  as  well.  The 
two  latter  raced  for  some  distance 
neck  and  neck,  encouraged  by  cries 
of  'Jersey,'  'Webster,'  but  the 
Cambridge  man  was  only  trying  his 
opponents'  metal,  and  almost  im- 
mediately fell  back:  Mr.  Michell 
next  assumed  the  lead,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Moor  and  Lord  Jers^. 
In  the  fourth  lap  the  two  latter  went 


on  with  the  running,  Webster  lying 
dose  up.  At  the  turn  towaids  tfae 
pavilion,  Mr.  Webster  passed  the 
other  two,  amidst  tremendous  cheer- 
ing from  both  Gantabs  and  Oxo- 
nians. There  was  scarcely  anything 
to  be  heard  except  'Webster,' 
'Jersey,*  the  preponderance  d 
voices  being  in  mvour  of  Webster, 
who  answered  gamely  to  the  callB  of 
his  Mends,  and  putting  on  a  final 
spurt,  came  away  from  Lord  Jersey, 
as  if  he  had  been  standing  stiU,  aiid 
finished  the  mile  in  4  min.  43i  s^^ 
which  is  excellent  time  if  Ihe  state 
of  the  ground  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration. The  time  occupied  hj  Mr. 
Lawes  last  year,  whe^  he  repre- 
sented Gambridge  at  Oxford,  was 
4  miiL  56  sec.,  and  he  won  with 
less  ease  than  Webster  this  year. 

Five  competitors  came  to  the  post 
for  the  Two  Mile  race,  in  a  regular 
snow-storm,  and  the  ground  was 
quite  white  before  the  word  was 
given.  Gambridge  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Gamett  of 
Trinity,  and  Oxford  by  Lord  Jersey, 
Mr.  Johns(m  of  Exeter,  and  }lb. 
King  of  Merton.  The  last-named 
made  the  running  at  his  best  pace 
to  serve  his  fellows,  and  continued 
leading  for  more  than  a  lap,  when 
Mr.  Gamett,  thinking  it  Ins  tam, 
raced  level  with  him  for  the  next  lap, 
but  they  unfortunately  came  into 
collision,  Mr.  Gamett  going  down; 
Mr.  Webster  meanwhile  running 
in  the  third  place,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Lord  Jersey. 
Tlix,  Johnson  now,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mx.  King,  gained  the  lead,  closely 
attended  by  JAi.  Gamett,  who  dogged 
the  Oxford  man's  heels  wherever  be 
went,  and  raced  with  him  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  for  several  laps.  Mr. 
Webster  kept  within  ten  yards  of 
the  pair,  and  was  followed  at  a  oon- 
siderable  distance  by  Lord  Jersey, 
who  was  thus  early  out  of  the  race. 
Mr.  Gamett,  by  his  proximity  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  eamed  another  &II, 
but  quickly  picked  himself  up:  he 
was,  however,  overcome  by  his  ex- 
ertions, and  allowed  the  Oxford  man 
to  retain  the  lead.  Opposite  the 
stand,  in  the  final  lap,  Mr.  Wehster 
gained  rapidly  on  Johnson,  and 
drew  level  with  him  at  the  old 
pavilion;  but  the  Gambndge  man 
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"was  too  much  for  his  opponent,  and 
putting  on  a  magniticent  sport, 
•came  away  and  won  hj  thirty  yards 
in  lomin.  38  sees.  We  had  aUnc^ 
omitted  to  mention  that  Mr.  John- 
son won  the  Two  Mile  race  at  Ox- 
ford in  lomin.  38^  sec,  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  being  second.  Mr.  Webster 
won  the' Two  Mile  race  at  the  Cam- 
bridge sports  in  10  min.  5  sec.,  Mr. 
Garnett  being  second.  The  first  two 
men  received  a  perfect  ovation  at 
the  close  of  the  race,  not  merely 
from  their  own  but  also  from  the 
rival  university. 

Cambridge  was  also  first  and 
second  in  weight  putting,  Mr.  Elliot 
of  Trinity  sending  the  shot  with  one 
hand  31  fb.  2^  in. ;  with  two,  33  ft 
loi  in.,  Mr.  Booth  being  next. 

The  cricket-ball  throwing  was 
looked  upon  as  a  certainty  for  Ox- 
ford, as  their  man,  Mr.  Gillett  of 
Exeter,  had  thrown  109  yards,  and 
the  Cambridge  representative,  Mr. 
Oray  of  Trinity  Hall,  only  98  yards; 
but  the  tables  were  turned  on  this 
occasion  and  Mr.  Gray  won,  throw- 
ing the  ball  103  yds.  2  ft.  8  in. ;  Mr. 
Osborne,  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
being  second  with  100  yds.  2  ft.  1 1  in. 
Mr.Grooch  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
proved  successful  in  the  long  jump 
by  clearing  18  ft  5  in.,  Mr.  Elliot  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  being  second. 
The  high  jump  wa  «ilso  won  by 
Mr.  Gooch  at  5  ft  5  in. ,  Mr.  Osbom 
of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  se  <  n  d.  Mr. 
Gooch  also  won  the  long  ju^up  last 
year,  beating  the  same  gentle- 
man. 

The  hurdle  race  of  a  hundred  and 
twenly  yards  over  ten  flights  of 
hurdles,  completed  the  programme ; 
it  fell  to  Mr.  Milvain  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge;  Mr.  Tiffany  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  se- 
•cond ;  Mr.  Morgan,  the  best  Oxford 
man,  falling  at  the  second  hurdle. 
Cambridge  thus  won  six  out  of  the 
nine  events  of  which  the  sports  by 
'land  were  composed. 

From  the,  other  inter-university 
contests  that  have  lately  occupied 
public  attention,  the  steeple-chase 
at  Aylesbury  must  not  be  omitted. 
Four  horses  represented  each  unl- 
Yersity;  the  course  to  be  run  was 
ihree  miles  and  a  half,  the  weights  * 
twelye  stone  each,  and  the  day_of 


running,  Friday,  the  7th  of  April— 
the  .day  preceding  the  boat-race. 
The  Cambridge  horses  were  the 
favourites;  and  we  believe  light 
blue  expected  to  occupy  the  two 
foremost  places  at  the  finish.  How- 
ever, the  fates  were  not  propitious ; 
for  after  an  exdting  race,  accom- 
panied by  sundry  falls,  the  issue 
was  left  to  two  Oxford  horses— Mr. 
Leathes*  I^larchioness  (Owner)  de- 
feating Mr.  Douglas's  Pantaloon 
(Mr.  Johnson)  by  a  neck ;  the  Cam- 
bridge gelding.  Proposition  (Mr. 
Cecil)  running  a  bad  tiiird. 

The  next  contest  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  and  by  far  the  most 
important,  is  the  boat-race  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake  between  the 
eight-oared  crews  sent  up  to  repre- 
sent the  universities— a  race  which 
for  the  general  Interest  it  creates 
from  high  to  low— for  the  honour- 
able, gentlemanlike  feeling  which 
actuates  all  concerned  in  it,  upon 
whom  no  one  dare  cast  a  breath  of 
suspicion — and  for  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  demoralizing  concomi- 
tants, is  without  parallel. 

On  the  present  occasion  excite- 
ment grew  more  and  more  intense 
as  the  8th  of  April— the  Saturday 
before  Passion  week  being  usually 
fixed  upon  for  the  race  —  ap- 
proached, and  to  this  feeling  the 
accounts  in  the  daily  journals  of 
the  doings  of  the  crews  on  the 
Putney  water  in  no  slight  degree 
contributed  —  to  which  may  be 
added  a  general  wish  and  expressed 
hope  that  Cambridge  would  this 
year  be  recompensed  for  her  de- 
feats of  the  last  four  seasons,  by 
success. 

The  Oxford  crew,  whose  term 
ended  first,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  Thames  on  Monday,  the  27th 
of  March,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
longer  practice  over  the  London 
water  than  their  opponents,  who 
took  their  first  row  on  the  evening 
of  the  ist  of  April— a  day  of  un- 
usual excitement  and  bustle  at 
Putney,  on  account  of  the  opening 
procession  of  the  rowing  clubs  of 
London, — ^in  itself  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle and  a  novelty.  During  their 
preparation  immed[iately  preceding 
the  day  of  the  race  the  crews  were 
daily   accompanied^  by  troops    of 
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horaemen,  indaatriotisly  engaged  in 
watching  the  perfonnanoeB  '  of 
mdividoal  men,  and  in.  tuning  tbe 
crews,  and  the  towing-path  bore 
dgns  of  an  unwonted  vitality,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
high  ground  extending  from  Putney 
to  HauDomersmith.  Towards  the  last, 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  point 
to  the  Cambridge  crew  as  the  win- 
ners; but  old  boating  men  who 
knew  something  about  form,  shape, 
steadiness,  and  length  of  reach,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  superior 
and  less  flashy  rowing  of  Oxford. 

The  day  of  the  race  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  had  the 
good-fortune  to  witness  the  contest 
—certainly,  the  most  exciting  for 
some  years.  As  the  hour  of  noon 
approached  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  spectators  wended  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  action— by  rail, 
by  road,  and  by  water;  in  &ct  there 
appeared  to  be  a  perfect  exodus  of 
the  better  classes  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  metropolis.  Every  available 
spot  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  race  was  covered  with  sight- 
seers—the  largest  number  having 
congregated  at  Putney,  Hammer- 
smith, Barnes,  and  Mortlak'e.  The 
sun  shone  down  firom  a  brazen  and 
cloudless  sky,  and  there  being 
scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  the  heat 
was  intense :  in  a  word  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  been  all  of  a  sudden  trans- 
ported from  the  depth  of  winter, 
with  its  &osts  and  snow,  into  mid- 
summer, with  its  glare  and  dust. 
The  scene  at  Putney  itself  was  more 
exciting  than  usual— small  boats  by 
the  dozens  dropping  up  with  the 
flood  through  the  rickety  old  wooden 
bridge  and  the  still  more  unsightly 
aqueduct,  and  steamer  after  steamer, 
more  or  less  laden  with  human 
beings,  making  its  unwelcome  ap- 
pearance.  Here  and  there  darted  a 
little  screw  yacht,  remarkable  at  once 
for  its  speed  and  its  insignificance 
when  compared  with  its  more  lofty 
sisters.  On  shore  were  pedestrians 
wandering  about  anxious  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  crews — ^the  white 
necktie  being  as  noticeable  as  the 
da^k  or  light  blue  rosette  of  the  un- 
dergraduate—as well  as  horsemen 
and  horsewomen — some  on  their 
own   well-appointed  park-hacks  — 


others,  apparently  unaccustomed  to 
the  sadcQe,  on  screws  which  gave 
promise  of  being  as  productive  of 
danger  to  the  foot-people  as  to  their 
riders. 

About  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  and  pulses 
beat  faster  as  the  crews  slowly  walked 
down  from  their  head-quarters  to 
the  boat-yards— Cambridge  to  Simr 
mons's  uod  Oxford  to  the  Londoo 
Bowing  Club  boat-house,  in  which, 
we  believe,  their  boat  is  always 
welcome  to  shelter.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  the  two  rival  crews  were 
descried  getting  into  their  craft, 
and,  amid  long-oontinued  cheering, 
paddling  down  to  the  starting-post 
— two  skiflGs,  made  fieist  to  two  buges 
moored  off  the  Star  and  Garter,  the 
hotel  at  which  the  Cambridge  men 
put  up.  The  Oxford  men  won  the 
toss  for  station — a  fiivourable  omen 
— and  of  course  chose  the  Fulham 
shore:  and  hereby  hangs  a  coin- 
cidence. For  fiveyeara  running  has 
Oxford  won  the  toss  for  station,  and 
for  those  identical  five  years  has  she 
won  the  race.  When  the  two  eights 
had  taken  up  theirpositions,  several 
of  the  steaimboats  either  cast  off 
firom  the  craft  to  which  they  were 
made  Uat,  or  commenced  slowly 
stealing  up  in  front  of  the  crews; 
the  umpire's  steamer  consequently 
went  ahead  to  fetch  the  owDding 
parties  back,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  two  eights  left  the  starting- 
point  and  rowed  towards  thor  re- 
spective boat-houses.  The  steameiB 
having  at  length  been  brought  into 
subjection,  and  having  returned  to 
their  proper  places,  the  eights  onoe 
more  went  to  the  post  After  rfr- 
moving  their  coats,  and  settling 
themselves  on  their  thwarts,  thqr 
all  reached  forward,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  word  which  should  dismiSB 
them  on  their  journey. 

At  length  it  came.  'QoV  The 
first  oars  to  touch  the  water  wer» 
those  of  Cambridge,  although  the 
dark-blue  blades  were  almost  as 
Quick  in  their  descent  Imme- 
aiately  the  nose  of  Um  Camfaridg& 
boat  showed  in  front;  teter  aoi 
foster  it  went,  as  the  crew  out- 
started  the  Oxonians,  amidst  a  deaf- 
ening cheer,  which  was  prokmged 
and  repeated  again  and  again,  as 
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they  forged  farther  and  farther 
ahead.  Quarter  of  a  length,  half  a 
length,  three  parts  of  a  length, 
clear!— and  a  still  more  deafening 
shout  rent  the  air.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Oxford  crew,  who  had  set 
themselvee  down  to  row  a  long 
telling  stroke  from  first  to  last,  kept 
steadily  on,  it  seemed  almost  too 
slowly  ever  to  come  np  with  their 
antagonists  again.  The  latter,  row- 
ing a  far  quicker  stroke,  led  hy  more 
than  a  length  before  half  a  mile  had 
been  completed,  and  continued  to 
row  away  from  Oxford  until  passing 
the  Grab  Tree,  where  they  were 
three  lengths  in  &ont  The  excite- 
ment at  this  period  of  the  contest, 
both  on  shore  and  afloat,  was  most 
boisterous;  and  '  Cambridge  wins  1' 
echoed  and  re-echoed  on  all  sides. 
In  crossing  the  water  the  Cambridge 
coxswain  threw  his  backwash  on  to 
the  bow  of  the  Oxford  boat,  and 
bothered  her  not  a  little.  The  two 
contending  crews  then  made  for  the 
point  below  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
and  thence  for  the  centre  arch  of 
the  brid^  itself,  through  which, 
amidst  ringing  cheers,  Cambridge 
led  by  about  two  lengths.  Off 
Biffens'  boat-building  yard  the  Ox- 
ford crew  were  evidently  no  longer 
losing  ground,  and,  in  ^t,  seemed 
to  be  able  to  hold  their  own ;  the  race 
once  more  promising  to  be  most  iu- 
teiesting.  At  the  bend  of  the  river 
below  Chiswick  £yot,  the  Oxonians 
slowly — very  slowly— reduced  the 
gap  between  the  boats,  until,  on 
amving  at  the  Eyot,  about  half  a 
length  separated  theoL  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  more,  the  bow  of  the  Oxford 
eight  commenced  to  overlap  .the 
stem  of  their  rival;  but  for  some 
distance  farther  they  made  very 
little  progress  towards  wresting  the 
lead  nom  Cambridge.  However,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Chiswick  Eyot 
they  once  more  perceptibly  gained, 
and,  coming  up  gradually,  drew 
lev^  off  Chiswick  church,  amidst 
shouts  from  their  partisans  of) '  Ox- 
ford wins  I'  and  in  a  painful  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  well-wishers  of 
the  light  blue.  They  were  along- 
side for  the  shortest  space  of  time 
imaginable,  as  they  rapidly  went  in 
front,  being  clear  as  they  crossed 


the  water  in  sight  of  Barnes  railway- 
bridge.  The  rowing  of  the  Cantabs 
fell  off  very  much  when  they  were 
passed;  the  quick  stroke  they  had 
been  rowing  having  told  its  tale: 
not  so  with  Oxford,  who,  with  the 
race  in  hand,  rowed  on  to  the  win- 
ning boat  just  above  the  Ship,  at  the 
same  steady  stroke  at  which  they 
commenced  the  race,  and  in  that 
commanding,  easy  manner  which 
had  found  such  favour  with  the  in- 
itiated during  their  practice  over 
the  course.  They  passed  tiirongh 
Barnes  Bridge  three  lengths  ahead^ 
and  won  a  gallant  race  by  four 
boats'  lengths,  in  21  minutes  24 
seconds. 

Twenty-two  races  have  now  been 
rowed,  and  Oxford  have  won  twelve 
of  the  number :  on  another  occasion, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  to  record  the 
victory  of  Cambridge,  especially  if 
wiser  counsels  and  oetter  judgment 
are  displayed  in  the  selection,  coach- 
ing, and  training  of  the  oarsmen. 

The  contrast  between  the  styles 
of  the  opposing  crews  on  the  present 
occasion  was  marked.  In  the  Oxford 
boat  was  to  be  found  a  long,  steady 
rowing,  with  a  powerful  swing  fore 
and  ait ;  Mr.  Brown*s  style  being 
one  that  must  needs  'prove  emi- 
nently valuable  over  such  a  long 
and  trying  course  as  that  which  ex- 
tends from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  In 
the  Cambridge  bcfat  the  rowing  was 
more  lively  and  more  rapid,  but 
withal  shorter,  and,  by  consequence, 
less  suitable  for  a  course  of  four 
miles  and  upwards,  than  for  a  sharp 
spin  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half, 
although  Mr.  Lawes  rowed  in  a 
most  plucky  and  determined  manner 
throughout. 

The  behaviour  of  the  steamboats 
was  as  bad  as  usual,  and  the  Oxford 
boat  was  much  hampered  by  them 
immediately  after  starting.  The 
tugs  mustered  in  nnwonted  force; 
and  one  of  the  least  careftd  ran 
into  and  stove  the  Cambridge  boat, 
as  she  was  being  turned  above  the 
Ship  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
race.  It  is  a  pity  some  means  can- 
not be  devised  for  abating— even  if 
not  of  getting  rid  of  this  mvariable 
drawback;  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  its  ultimate  result  bo 
the  removal  of  the  race  to  another 
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locality,  where  the  heat  of  paddles 
is  unknown.  The  afternoon  heuig 
lovely,  „  and  the  tide  &yoarable, 
seTeral  of  the  steamers  proceeded 
up  the  river  to  Hichmond  with 
their  parties;  and  the  quietness 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
Thames  in  that  locality  was  a  great 
relief  after  the  din  and  bustle  of  ihe 
race,  and  ample  time  was  once  more 
given  for  reflection  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  things  mundane. 

After  their  return  to  Putney,  the 
crews,  in  accordance  with  their 
annual  custom,  lunched  at  Mr. 
Phillips's  at  Mortlake,  and  at  a  later 
hour  were  entertained  by  the  Thames 
Subscription  Club  at  dinner  at  Wil- 
lis's Rooms,  the  Hon.  George  Den- 
man,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  occupying  thechair. 
The  usual  speech-making  followed ; 
the  chairman  complimenting  the 
crews  upon  their  performances — the 
one  for  winning  gallantly,  and  the 
other  for  doing  the  next  best  thing, 
viz.,  losing  gallantly.  This  over,  a 
move  was  made  for  Evans's,  where 
jollity  reigned  supreme,  and  where 
the  cheering  and  uproar  were,  if 
possible,  greater  than  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  match. 

The  University  billiard  inatches 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  'the 
boat  race  day/  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
where  a  new  table  had  been  put  up 
for  the  purpose.  The  double-handed 
match,  500  up,  was  played  in  the 
afternoon;  Mr.  Stokes  (Queen's), 
and  Mr.  Watts-Kussell  (Christ- 
church),  representing  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  Payne  (St.  Peter's)  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith  (Trinity),  Cam- 
bridge; the  former  being  the 
favourites  at  slight  odds.  Mr. 
Smith  set  the  ball  rolling  by  a  miss, 
and  his  example  was  imitated  by 
Mr.  Stokes:  the  play  that  followed 
brought  up  the  Oxford  score  to  12, 
and  Mr.  Smith  then  scored  8  for 
Cambridge;  several  small  breaks 
succeeded  on  each  side,  Mr.  Payne 
making  the  largest  number.  Mr. 
-  Watfaa-Bussell  next  made  a  good 
break,  but  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Smith  kept  on  adding  to  their  score, 
and  gained  the  first  hundred  more 
than  20  points  ahead  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Stokes  thereupon  had  a 
break  of  24,  and  the  Oxford  score 


was  augmented  still  ftirther  bj 
the  break  of  the  game,  $7,  by  Mr. 
Watts-Bussell,  for  which  he  was 
loudly  cheered.  The  Oxford  total 
was  again  oonsidetably  increased  by 
Mr.  Stoked,  and  when  200  was 
called  for  Oxford^  the  Cambridge 
score  was  about  50  points  less. 
Odds  of  2  and  3  to  i  were  laid  an 
Oxford,  and  were  as  freely  taken. 
The  scores  were  increased  little  by 
little,  until  the  Cantabs,  playing 
steadily,  reduced  the  gap  a  trifle, 
and  draw  up  to  within  40  of  their 
opponents;  but  the  Oxford  total 
was  again  increased,  and  they 
reached  the  third  hundred  nearly 
50  points  ahead,  as  befora  Mr. 
Stokes,  after  some  slow  play  on 
both  sides,  made  a  good  br^ ;  but 
the  two  Cambridge  men  gradually 

Sicked  up  until  the  numbers  were, 
xford  384,  Cambridge  364.  The 
Oxford  men  once  more  widened  the 
gap,  and  passed  the  fourth  hun- 
dred at  least  25  points  ahead  of 
Cambridge.  The  play  then  became 
very  exciting,  and  after  a  firat-rate 
contest,  in  which  much  skill  was 
displayed  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Stokes 
won  the  game  for  Oxford  by  14. 
points,  having  been  aided  not  a  Utile 
by  the  nervousness  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Payne  played  as  usual,  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  his  judgment  was  of 
great  service  to  his  partner.  Mr. 
Watts-Bussell  is,  we  believe,  a  com- 
parative novice,  and  bids  £ur  to 
make  a  first-rate  player. 

The  single  match  between  Mr. 
Payne  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Stokes  of  Oxford,  was  played  in  the 
evening,  and  the  latter  was  the 
favourite  at  6  to  4.  After  some 
very  careful  play  on  both  sides,  in 
which  Mr.  Payne  had  good  breUcs, 
consisting  of  19,  24,  and  15,  and 
Mr.  Stokes  one  of  15,  the  former 
passed  the  first  hundred,  and  scored 
loi  to  Mr.  Stokes's  33.  Mr.  Payne 
thereupon  quickly  increased  his 
score,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  his  opponent,  until  the  latter 
made  a  break  of  20,  and  soon  after- 
wards one  of  34,  for  which  he  was 
deservedly  applauded.  Mr.  Paynei» 
however,  passed  the  second  hundred 
some  40  points  ahead  of  h^  antago- 
nist Mr.  Stokes  next  had  a  good 
break,  which  pulled  up  his  aoore 
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conffldfirably,  so  that  be  "was  within 
15  points  of  the  Oambridge  man; 
but  the  latter  again  increcuaed  the 
gap  by  cantions  play,  and  was  still 
more  than  40  points  ahead  of  the 
Oxford   player.    After  some   yery 
good  breaks  on   both  sides,  the 
third  hundred  was  reached  by  Mr. 
Payne,  50  points  ahead.    Mr.  Stokes 
DOW  began  to  play  steadily,  after 
the  maimer  of  nis  opponent,  and 
gradnally  gained,  nntil    he    was 
within  ao  of  the  Cantab's  score. 
Mr.   Payne  then  had  some   good 
breaks,  and  reached  the  fourth  hun- 
dred about  30  points  ahead.    The 
play  that  ensued   was    first-rate, 
some  of  the  difficult  strokes  being 
Teiy  d^ilfnlly  performed,  and  each 
player  did  not  attempt  a  stroke  that 
he  did  not  feel  sure  of  accomplish- 
iog.    The  score  stood — Cambridge 
497,  Oxford  459.    Mr.  Stokes  soon 
bad  a  good  break,  and  Mr.  Payne 
scoring  a,  the  numbers  were.  Gam- 
bridge  499,  Oxford  474-    Mr.  Payne 
then  sent  his  own  Iwill  into  the 
pocket,  and  Mr.  Stokes  was  forced  to 
playatthered;  the  Cantab  repeated 
his  performance,  and   Mr.  Stokes 
leaying  the  chance  that  Mr.  Payne 
had  been  so  coolly  waiting  for,  the 
latter  made  a  white  hazard,  and  won 
the  game  for  Cambridge  by  ao  points. 
The  four-handed  radcetmatch  was 
pli^ed  on  Monday  the  loth  of  April, 
at  Prince's  Club,  Hans  Place,  Sloane 
Street    The  players  were,  for  Ox- 
ford  Mr.  Beid  (Balliol),  and  Mr. 
Worsley      (Magdalen);    and    Mr. 
Budd    (Trinity),   and  Mr.  Parker 
(Trinity),    for   Cambridge.     Seven 
games  were  to  be  played,  and  the 
side  scoring  most  to  win.    There 
were  a  great  number  of  Oxonians 
and  Cantabs  present,  amongst  whom 
were  several  who  had  lately  repre- 
sented tiheir  'varsities  in  the  other 
Easter  contests.    The  Cantabs  were 
the   &TOiirites   at   6   to   4.    Two 
o'dodc  was  the  hour  fixed  for  play, 
and  the  game  commenced  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.    Luck  at  firet 
favoured  Oxford;  but  the  Cantabs 
Boon  scored  10,  and  then  2,  until 
Mr.  Beid  brought  the  tale  up  to 
IX  for  Oxford;  the  Cantabs,  how- 
ever, made  the  requisite  number,  and 
lig^t-blae  gained  first  game.    The 
«eooiid  game  proved  very  exciting. 


as  Mr.  Beid's  play,  aided  by  the 
excellent  serving  of  Mr.  Worsley, 
increased  the  Oxford  total ;  but  Mj. 
Parker  by  his  cleverness  drew  up 
the  Cambridge  score,  and  '  14  all,' 
was  called  amidst  tremendous  cheer- 
ing. After  setting  the  tie,  Cam- 
bridge scored  the  second  game. 
The  serving  of  Mr.  Worsley,  who 
is  a  left-handed  player,  in  this  game 
was  received  with  loud  applause; 
and  had  he  been  equally  good  at  all 
points,  the  game  on  the  whole  might 
have  had  a  different  result  In  the 
third  game,  Mr.  Beid's  fine  tactics 
rapidly  drew  the  Oxford  score  ahead, 
and  notwithstanding  the  first-rate 
uphill  work  of  the  Cantabs,  Oxford 
won  their  first  gama  The  fourth 
game  showed  some  even  play  at 
first,  but  Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Parker 
gradually  increased  the  Cambridge 
score,  and  again  won.  Cambridge 
once  more  took  the  lead ;  but  Mr. 
Beid  and  Mr.  Worsley  soon  brought 
up  theur  score  to  the  level  of  their 
opponents,  the  fifth  game  being 
evenly  contested  on  both  sides  until 
the  end,  when  Mr.  Worsley's  play 
fell  off,  and  the  Cantabs  scored  their 
fourth  game,  tiius  winning  the 
match  by  four  to  one,  and  justifying 
the  odds  laid  upon  them. 

The  single-lmnded  ntiatch  for  the 
best  three  out  of  five  games,  was 
played  at  the  same  place  on  the 
following  day.  Mr.  Budd  repre- 
sented Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Beid, 
Oxford.  The  odds  were  6  to  4 
on  the  former.  Mr.  Beid  served 
first,  and  also  scored  the  firet  ace ; 
after  some  tolerably  even  play,  the 
score  stood,  Cambridge  5,  Oxford  3. 
Mr.  Beid  then  gained  the  hand  in, 
and  got  6  aces  right  off.  Mr.  Budd 
obtained  the  court,  and  scored  6 
aces  also.  Mr.  Beid  played  again 
and  made  5,  raising  the  Oxford 
score  to  14:  Mr.  Budd  then  put 
him  out,  making  it  '14  all.'  Alter 
the '  set,'  the  latter  won  by  three  to 
two.  In  the  second  game  he  also 
made  7  aces  clean  i)ff,  and  Mr. 
Beid  being  put  out  after  scoring 
2,  Mr.  Budd  Drought  the  Cambridge 
total  to  13.  Mr.  Beid  then  added 
2  more,  but  Mr.  Budd  again 
scored  2,  and  won  the  game  for 
Cambridge.  In  the  third  game,  to 
Mr.  Budd's  serving,  Mr.  Beid  BCOxeA 
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6  right  off,  and  on  his  being  pat 
out,  the  former  made  the  same  nam* 
ber  for  Cambridge.  Mr.  Beid  added 
I  more,  and  Mr.  Bndd  2  to 
their  previous  scores.  The  latter 
was  then  pat  oat,  and  Mr.  Beid  in- 
creased his  score  to  11,  Cambridge 
being  8.  Mr.  Budd  then  won  we 
third  game  right  off,  and  ao 
Cambridge  were  Glared  the  Tiators. 


From  the  for^^olng  it  9,ppeuB 
that  of  the  athletic  sports  CanSKidgo 
won  six  out  of  nine  events,  and  that 
they  also  proved  socoessful  in  the 
single-handed  billiard,  and  in  botii 
the  racket  matches.  To  the  afaaie 
of  Oxford  fell  the  steeplechase,  the 
boat-raoe,  and  the  foor-handed  hil- 
liacd  match. 


THE  BAOE  OF  THE  BLUES. 


LAWE&--C.  B.  LawM  of  Trinity— 
That  aUtthing,  quick  stiokB  oar 
Said  the  iMAt  club  of  Cambri4«a 

Should  beaten  be  uo  more : 
So  named  he  a  trusty  eight, 

Aud  bade  them  into  training  go, 
'Oainst  Oxford  in  the  race  to  row. 
And  M  deckle  hia  fate. 

Eaat  and  w^  and  aooth  and  north. 

The  news  is  flying  fiMt ; 
And  Freahmcn,  Dona,  and  Undergrada» 

To  Putney  run  with  haste. 
Shame  on  the  lazy  Oantab^ 

Who  sports  not  his  Ii{^t-blne, 
When  C.  B.  Lawes  of  Trinity 

la  trotting  out  his  crew. 


There  is  terror  by  the  I 

There  Is  terror  by  the  Thames- 
Far  Cambridge  had  the  beai  of  It 

At  the  Olympic  Qaam. 
And  maidens  fair  are  weeping. 

As  they  think  of  the  defeat 
That  their  pet  dark-blues  may  suffer 

When  the  Cambridge  crew  they  meet. 

But  out  spake  Brown— loquadous— 

The  obtain  of  the  boat— 
'  Hy  men,  be  not  falnOwarted ; 

Wait  till  we  get  afloat 
In  yonder  boat  I'll  guide  ye— 

]|y  weight's  eleven-four; 
Let  Cambridge  boast  their  prowess^ 

And  vaunt  their  great  stroke-oar, 

*  But  we  will  prove  that  Oxford 

Can  once  more  hold  her  own, 
Although  her  noble  athletes 

Have  somewhat  **  shady"  grown. 
Fear  not  for  Oxford's  lumour. 

But  let  your  hearts  be  bold; 
Bemember  how  our  men  have  pulled 

In  the  bravest  days  of  old.' 

Now,  Father  Thames  looks  nailing  ; 

And.  all  along  his  banks, 
The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  rangMf  in  eager  ranks. 
There's  many  a  gentle  damsel— 

There's  many  a  noble  peer— 
Tbere's  many  an  old  Aunt  Salty— 

And  lota  of  bitter  beer: 

There's  many  an  eager  better. 

Who's  laying  fearful  odds  ^ 

In  tayooT  of  hia '  'Vanity,' 

As  through  the  crowd  he  plods. 


Now  nlgns  a  tareatUesi  tfleooe. 

And  ttndned  Is  every  egre 
To  where  the  boato  in  readineai> 

Waiting  the  signal,  lie. 

See,  when  the  word  ia  given. 

Like  arrows  fhim  the  bow 
Shoot  forth  the  boats— the  race  begina— 

The  crowds  surge  to  and  fro. 
Hark  to  the  shouts  thai  deava  the  air— 

'Honaht  wen  done,  Ught-Uoar 
•  Pull,  Oxford,  poUr  '  The  Ui^t-blne.wtw ! 

Ail  cheer  the  Cambcidgn  crew. 

Now  tow  your  best»  bttve  Oxford—    . 

PuUaUtoflether— puU! 
Thousands  of  ^es  are  on  you 

Whose  looks  of  donbt  are  ItdL 
Hark  to  that  roaring;  mighty  cheer  1 

Now'OambrUgeristbeciy:      ^ 
A  sudden  tall-aaotiicr  sboat: 

Oxford  Is  going  by. 


Swiftly  and  sorely  on  they  c 

In  earnest '  giving  way ;' 
That  long,  strong,  steady  sweep  of  theirs 

Haa  w<m  fbr  them  the  day. 
They  draw  ahead  past  Chiswick  dmrdu 

And  Cambridge  men  are  *  sold  ;* 
For  Oxford  pull  aa  they  weto  wont 

*In  the  bravest  diCTB  of  oU.' 
And  in  the  da^  of  Bvmmer, 

When  the  Long  Vacation  eomas, 
And  men  )»ve  left  tbdr  ooUegea, 

And  settled  in  their  homes— 
When  too  at  merry  Ghriatmaa-tide 

The  snow  without  lUls  ihst. 
And  round  the  biasing  yule  lop 

They  gossip  o'er  the  pest: 

And  when,  in  fhture  term-times, 

Men  will  together  alt. 
When  tliB  wine  is  flowing  freaty 

Aud  the  fW«raai  weed  Is  Ut : 
As  they  roond  the  tablas  gathar, 

In  noisy  langhingcrpwdfc 
WhUe  some  play  at  *  Unlimited,' 

And  some  axe  Mowing  donds : 

When  the  Flreshmen  hear  in  wwder^ 

The  Undeigrads  relate 
How  well  they  rowed  fttn  Patn^, 

Those  vaUant  trosty  «ight : 
Ftom  telling  stfU  the  story. 

Some  pleaaore  th«y'U  dertve- 
Uow  Oxford  won  the  boatFiaoa 

In  eighteen-atxty-flvei 
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1  AYE  yoor  money,  most  noble 
patrons.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  'Stable  Mooee/  who  from  the 
grimy  penny  sporting  paper  calls  on 
yon  to  send  him  a  guinea,  and  he 
ivill  'pat  yon  on  to  a  good  thing' 
for  the  forthcoming  great  event 
HoldnoHX>mmanication  with '  Pick- 
lock/ or  '  The  Man  at  the  Keyhole/ 
who  having  once  upon  a  time  in  the 
conise  of  their  nrophetic  career 
chaDoed  to  select  tne  winner  of  the 
Snapdragon  stakes,  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  titles  of  '  only '  and 
'true/  and  invite  yon  to  forward 
the  trifling  sum  of  thirty  shillings, 
(address  Y.  Z.,  Post  office,  Swindle- 
ton.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
n^jority  of  tipsters  and  racing  pro- 
phets take  up  their  abode  at  a  post 
office,)  and  '  secure  a  handsome  for- 
tana'  Avoid  all  such  quacks  and 
pretenders ;  and  if  ^ou  are  inclined 
for  a  peep  into  futnnty — if  you  really 
would  very  much  like  to  know  what 
will  be  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Derby,  1865,  correspond  im- 
mediately with  the  only  reliable 
prophet,  whose  address  is,  St.  Bride's 
Avenue,  Fleet  Street,  and  whose 
charge  for  a  full,  true,  and  complete 
'  tip^  of  the  Great  Event,  and  all 
its  belongings,  is  only  one  shilling. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  what  we 
offer  is  too  cheap  to  be  good,  or  that 
we  are  making  a  '  ruinous  sacrifice.' 
Such  powero  of  prophecy  as  we 
possess,  cost  us  nothing;  indeed, 
we  were  not  aware  of  the  gift,  until 
by  chance  we  came  upon  a  collec- 
tion of  predictions  by  the  most 
popular  professors,  and  then  our 
eyes  were  opened,  and  we  saw  at 
QDce  that  we  were  doin^  neither 
ourselves  nor  the  public  justice,  in 
hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel. 
Here  is  our  light,  then ;  not  naked 
and  flaming,  as  is  tiie  'Picklock' 
torch,  and  tiie  candle  held  by  the 
'Man  at  the  Keyhole/  that  siUy 
motiis  may  singe  their  wings,  and  be 
tumbled  into  the  dust  without  a 
foatber  to  fly  with,  but  a  moderate 
and  steady  Hght,  secure  as  any 
'Davy/  and  warranted  non-explo- 
sive even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
reckleaa  minor.    If  any  one  is  in- 


genious enough  to  turn  our  hints  to 
account  and  realize  a  fortune,  or 
even  as  little  as  an  odd  thousand  or 
so,  no  one  will  congratulate  them 
more  heartily  than  ourselves. 

A  bargain  is  a  bargain.  For  the 
low  charge  of  one  shiiling  we  con- 
tract to  supply  a  full,  true,  and  par^ 
ticular  account  of  the  forthcoming 
Derby.  Now  as  all  the  world 
knows,  it  is  not  the  racing  alone  that 
makes  a  'Derby/  indeed,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  folks 
declare  (they  are  fibbers  as  a  rule, 
however)  that  thehr  interest  in  the 
equine  victor  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  enjoyment  tiiey 
derive  from  'going  down.'  Any- 
how, to  predict  of  we  race,  and  not 
of  the  load,  would  be  to  shirk  the 
terms  of  our  contract  by  half,  at 
least  Let  us  then  start  fiiirly  at 
that  recognized  beginning  of  the 
'  road,'  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at 
Kewington  Butts. 

Standing  on  the  broad  pavement 
which  skirts  this  renownea  southern 
castle,  we  wave  our  divining  rod  to 
the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
north,  and  straightway  the  hxmt- 
drum  of  work-a-day  vehicular 
traffic  gives  place  to  the  enlivening 
helter-skelter  and  dash,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Queen's  highway  on  a 
'Derby'  morning.  Heavy  swell- 
dom, brummagem  '  brass  and  gilt/ 
square-bottomed,  old-fashioned  afflu- 
ence, upstart  impudence,  HeartV 
of-Oak  jollity,  and  monkey  mischi^, 
each  will  have  its  representative. 
Here  they  cornel  the  magnificent 
landau  with  its  high-bred  greys  and 
natty  postilion,  the  jaunty  wag- 
gonette, the  dashing  mail-phaeton 
with  its  silver  horse  harness,  and 
silver  boot  beading,  and  silver 
buttons  on  John's  blue  livery,  all 
blinking  and  winking  in  the  sun  in 
a  manner  maddening  to  stay-at- 
home  beholders.  Then  there  will 
be  the  'hansom'  cabman  with  his 
green  veil  wisped  about  his  inso- 
lently cocked '  wide-awake/  sucking 
with  affected  ease— but  with  a 
lickerish  appetite  which  hollows 
his  cheeks  at  every  pull— the  choice 
havannah  begged  of  his  generous 
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faxe,  who  is  Epsom  bonnd.  Then 
oomeB  a  splendid  yehide  of  the 
andent  sta^-coach  patteni,  with  its 
capable  team  and  its  capable  pilot, 
and  its  handsome  freight  of  well- 
bred  Englishmen.  Close  behind  is 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slnmmnk,  and  their 
eldest  daughter,  (in  the  greengro- 
cery interest,  and  well  known  at 
Stmtton  Ground  and  other  fiishion- 
able  quarters  of  Westminster,)  and 
Mr.  S.,  who  is  anzions  to  display 
the  fiast-trotting  powers  of  his 
piebald  pony,  is  taunting  the  two 
livery-men  occupying  the  back  seat 
of  the  stage-coach,  and  offering  to 
stand  refreshment  if  they  will  '  get 
down  and  shoye.'  Then  comes  a 
priggish  gig  of  the  commercial  tr»- 
yellmg  sort,  with  a  commercial 
travelling  horse  who  has  an  eye  for 
the  shops,  and  aggravatingly  makes 
for  the  kerb  whenever  he  sights  a 
cheesemonger's.  Following  this,  an 
nnder-duty  chaise,  occupied  by  man 
and  wife,  corpulent  and  comfortable, 
and  drawn  by  a  punchy  horse,  who 
takes  kindly  to  stoppages.  Fast 
dog-carts  in  full  blow  of  muslin  and 
parasol.  Twopenny  omnibuses  in 
disguise,  drawn  by  lank  quadrupeds 
with  lilac  at  their  blinkers,  and 
being  altogether  unused  to  beeois  for 
breakfsust,  and  the  music  of  post- 
horns,  and  lilac,  and  jolly  company 
generally,  evidently  intoxicated. 
They  are  absolutely  frisky;  so  much 
60,  tiiat  the  'bus  (friver  (who  wears 
a  white  hat,  and  is  frisky  too)  grins 
as  he  looks  down  from  his  perch — 
grins,  and  then  wags  his  head,  as 
though  mentally  contrasting  their 
present  demeanour  with  that  which 
distinguishes  them  while  dragging 
twelve-stone  men  at  twopence  per 
head  up  Holborn  Hill.  After  the 
omnibus  comes  a  pleasanter  sight ; 
a  pleasure-van,  drawn  by  three 
stout  goods-removing  horses,  and 
well  filled  with  jolly  workmen  and 
their  wives,  shouting  and  joking 
and  smoking,  and  happy  as  kings, 
in  contemplation  of  a  fine  day,  and 
nine  gallons  of  beer  in  a  cask,  and 
an  entire  round  of  beef,  and  a  jar  of 
mixed  pickles,  and  plenty  of  new 
and  crummy  bread  coolly  slung  to 
the  axletree.  Certain  as  sunshine 
will  this  motley  procession  troop 
past  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at 


eleven  of  the  clock  on  the  morning 

of  the .    Yon  may  make 

your  bets  on  it,  most  noble  patrons. 
Tou  may  safely  lay  level  on  the 
hansom  calnnan,  and  giye  a  littie 
odds  on  the  commercial  hone. 
There  is  n  horse  yon  may  beta^ainst 
—the  tall  raw-boned  Inmte,  ndden 
by  the  cockney  gentleman  with  his 
hat  on  the  bade  of  his  head,  and  his 
legs  hustled  further  through  ihe 
legs  of  his  unmentionables  than  is 
seemly.  This  horse  won't  nm;  it 
has  c^ued  to  exist  years  ago,  being 
quite  unable  to  survive  his  inyeotor, 
Mr.  Seymour,  the  caiicatuiist,  and 
never  appears  now-a-days,  but  as 
the  ghost  of  his  former  laughter- 
moving  self  in  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  'fan  of  the  road' 
on  a  Derby-day.  Nothing  can  be 
safer  than  to  lay  against  tins  animal 
If  you  can't  do  business  at  a  shorter 
price,  lay  fiflgr  to  one  that  he  does 
not  start 

There  will  be  a  stoppage  at  the 
'  Horns,'  and  a  tremendous  oonsnmp- 
tion  of  bitter  beer,  and  another 
stoppage  at  Eennington  toll-gate, 
and  a  corresponding  outpouring  of 
bitter  invectives  against  pikes  and 
pikemen  generally.  At  or  about 
Ulapham  common  there  will  happen 
a  smash.  It  is  not  more  thin 
twenty-five  to  one  that  it  is  not  a 
costermonger's  'half-cart'  come  to 
grief  through  collision  with  the 
vehicle  of  our  jaunty  friend,  the 
havannah-sucking  hansom  cafamsB. 
If  so,  yon  may  lay  seven  to  two 
that  there  will  be  a  fight,  and  level 
that  the  cabman  gets  a  thrashing; 
or  you  may  invest  two  to  one  on  the 
double  event. 

Between  Clapham  and  Balham, 
the  villa  residences  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, will  afford  prime  opportonity 
for  the  monkeys  and  mongrels  of 
the  procession  to  disport  themselTes 
according  to  their  most  &voimtB 
manner.  Maid-servants  and  board- 
ing-school ijiisses  are  frar  monkey 
game,  and  you  will  presentiy  he 
electrified  l^  their  brilliant  flashes 
of  wit  Unless  you  are  a  finn 
sitter  you  had  better  jesigp.  tbe 
'  ribbons,'  to  a  friend  that  is,  for 
of  a  surety  you  will  be  made  to 
shake  and  writhe  with  laughter,  and 
you  might  accidaitally  slip  off  the 
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boK-seat  and  hurt  yoonelf.    Who  is 
able  to  lesist  sneh  homoioiis  shafts, 
as  'wheze  are  yoa  going  on  Son- 
day?'  or,  'I  say,  Mfoy,  my  dear?' 
or,  '  Hi !  Polly,  pop  your  bonnet  on, 
and  oome  along  o'  me,'  addressed  to 
Sarah  Ji^ne,  idio  by  some  inexpli- 
cable decree  of  fate  is  invariably 
fonnd  cleaning  the  npper  chamber 
\nndows  on  a  Derby  morning.    A 
man  of  tongh  sensib&ity  might  per- 
haps hold  himself  inyalnerable  to  a 
single  flight  of  th^se  waggish  darts ; 
bat  when  the  enemy  retnms  to  the 
attack  again  and  again,  and  hnrls 
the  self-same  weapon  at  the  self- 
same mark  for  the  fortieth  time,  the 
strongest  must  soccmnb.     At  this 
stage  of  the  journey,  too,  the  local 
Xx>lice  on  their  beats  will  be  fonnd 
to  suffer  Yery  seyerely  from  the  on- 
slaughts of    these  ruthless   ones. 
Th^y  must  endure  withering  sar- 
casm, skilfully  concealed  in  seeming 
polite  inquiry  as  to  their  wel&re,  or 
the  wel£Gire   of    their  mother;    in 
silence  must  they  hear  themselves 
tauntingly  addressed   as  '/Bobert,' 
and  ']£r.  Peeler;'  they  must  even 
listen  without  retort  to  insinuations 
against  their  probity  in  the  matters 
of  'goose'  and  'cold  mutton,' and 
'rabbit  pie.'    This  pastime,  which 
is  popularly  known  as  'all  the  fun 
of   the  thing,'  is  maintained  with 
more  or  less  spirit  till  Sutton  is 
reached,  when  it  flags,  but  is  re- 
freshed At  the    'Gock,'  and  then, 
pity  be  on  any  policeman,  or  maid- 
of-all-work,  oroldapi>lewoman,  that 
may  happen  to  come  within  chaff-shot 
of  uiese  merciless  jokers  until  Epsom 
town  is  reached.    By  which  time,  if 
I  am  a  true  prophet,  it  will   be 
something  more  tiian  one  o'clock; 
and  by  the  time  the   'hill,'   that 
brimmer  of  the  weary  nag's  bitter 
cup,  is  topped,  and  the  Grand  Stand 
is  reached,  it  is  two  o'clock  and  past, 
and   the  first  race— that  for   the 
Epsom  Town  Plate— is  just  con- 
cluded. But  nobody,  except  the  pro- 
fessional betting-man,  (who  has  high 
respect  for  the  Scotch  maxim, '  little 
by  little  makes  mickle'}  cares  two- 
pence about  the  Epsom  Town  Plate. 
It    is    presumed  that  you    care 
nothing  for  it,  most  noble  patron. 
Your  diief  concern  is  for  the  Derby 
Stakes,  'of  50  sovs.  each  h.  ft  for 


three-year  old  colts,  8  st.  7  lb., 
fillies,  8  st  a  lb. ;  the  owner  of  the 
second  horse  to  receive  xoo  sovs., 
and  the  winner  to  pay  100  sovs. 
towards  the  police,  and  regulations 
of  the  course,  and  50  sovs.  to  the 
judge.'  (See  c'rect  card.)  This  is 
the  Great  Event,  and  here  is  the 
field  on  which  it  will  be  enacted. 
Placid  and  serene  enough.  The 
painters  have  decked  the  vast  plank 
palace  in  its  annually  renewed  suit 
of  dazzling  white ;  the '  downs '  are 
green  and  new ;  at  a  window  of  the 
great  refreshment-room  of  the 
Grand  Stand  sits  a  young  woman 
humming  a  nursery  dit^,  while 
she  adjusts  the  drawing-string  of  a 
tiny  diaper  pinafore,  while  two  little 
girls  and  a  small  boy  are  pickiog 
the  daisies  which  grow  within  the 
railed  enclosure  at  the  feet  of  the 
plank  palace. 

This  is  present  reality.  It  seems 
almost  sinful  to  disturb  such  peace 
and  repose,  but  our  bargain  com- 
pels us.  Once  more  is  the  con- 
juror's wand  waved  this  way  and 
that,  and,  presto  I  what  a  change ! 
Aroynt  little  woman  with  the  diaper 
and  tape  and  bodkin,  aroynt  ye 
three  toddling  daisy-pickers;  tapes 
and  bodkins  and  nursery  ditties  are 
out  of  place  where  famished  thou- 
sands gasp  for  bottled  ale,  and 
struggle  like  crusaders  against  the 
infidel  for  ham-sandwiches.  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  is  no  place  for 
gathering  buttercups ;  it  is  not  for 
that  purpose  that  the  sacred  space 
is  so  j^ously  railed  in,  but  for 
picking  up  gold  and  silver.  Flee, 
brats!  flee!  for  here  come  the 
Tiddlers  roaring  in  at  the  gate,  and 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
Babes  and  sucklings  are  of  small 
account  in  the  eyes  of  these  ogres — 
they  live  on  iJi^n— -on  the  babes 
and  wives  and  worldly  substance  of 
fools.  From  your  place  on  the 
second  tier  look  down,  most  noble 
patron,  and  see  what  you  shall  see 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  coming 
Derby  day.  Look  down  into  this 
human  rat-pit,  and  observe  the 
terriers — the  high-bred  ratters,  with 
their  glossy  coats  and  their  bmld 
so  sleek  and  slim,  bred  and  fed  on 
the  daintiest  horseflesh ;  the  heavy- 
jowled  bulldog,  who  is  delighted  to 
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live  like  his  brother  the  terrier  when 
he  con,  but  rather  than  go  hungry 
"will  pick  up  a  meal  in  a  billies- 
room  or  a  skittle-gronnd^  and  the 
crop-eared  cnr  oontoit  to  feed  on 
sach  scraps  as  the  sleek  terrier,  or 
even  tiie  bulldog  disdains — to '  tout' 
for  those  superior  animals,  and  lie 
and  swear  for  them— to  worry  the 
heels  of  a  yictim  while  the  bulldog 
throws  dust  in  his  eyes  and  empties 
his  pockets.  Hear  how  they  bark 
and  bay  and  bawl  1  '  I  want  to  back 
Zambesi !'  '  Three  to  two  against 
the  field,  bar  one !'  *  111  lay  on  the 
field  1'  '  Any  odds  against  out- 
siders !'  '  111  lay  against  Breadal- 
baoe^Liddington.or  TheDuke!'  Of 
course  you  will,  you  bardiaced 
bflfker,  you;  and  you  will  win. 
You  always  win.  Bear  that  in 
mind,  most  noble  patron :  the 
barker  of  the  betting-ring  always 
wins.  He  doesn't  risk  a  single 
penny.  He  wins  much  or  he  wins 
litde,  but  he  never  loses.  How 
should  he?  He  does  not  visit 
Epsom  races  for  pleasure  sake. 
He  takes  train  at  London  Bridge, 
as  bent  on  going  to  work  as  &e 
London  carpenter  who  has  a  coun- 
try job  in  hand.  Don't  be  so  foolish 
as  to  imagine  when  he  bawls,  '  I'll 
lay  this,  that,  or  the  other,'  that  he 
is  actuated  by  whim  or  sudden 
caprice  or '  presentiment.'  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  would  no  more 
think  of  trusting  to  such  nonsense 
than  the  carpenter  above  mentioned 
would  trust  to  a  beam  planted  in 
sand.  His  mind  is  made  up  and 
his  'book'  is  made  up  before  a 
single  race  is  run;  and  he  will  be 
particularly  glad  to  get  hold  of  that 
*  just  one  odd  sov '  of  yours.  There- 
fore, don't  let  him  have  ii  Don't 
throw  your  money  to  the  dogs  above 
described,  and  whom  you  will  cer- 
tainly find  congregated  to  clamour 
for  it  in  the  Epsom  betting^ring. 

So  much  for  the  '  ring;'  and  now 
for  the  race.  It  is  three  o'clock, 
and  the  din  from  the  host  that 
crowd  the  Stand  from  basement  to 
flag-staff,  and  from  the  host  on  the 
opposite  hill,  and  from  the  crowd 
in  tiie  valley  between,  &ints  with 
feverish  expectation,  and  grows  less 
and  less.  The  butterfly  jockeys 
have  one  by  one  sat  in  the  weigh- 


ing-chair wi&  &eir  gay  caps  on 
their  heads  and  their  whip  and 
saddle  and  reins  across  their  knees. 
Owners  and  heavy  betters  have  vi- 
sited their  pets  in  tilie  paddodt,  and 
seen  them  saddled,  and  given  them 
a  parting  benediction.  Th^wind 
out  of  &e  paddock  gate  towards 
the  starting-poet,  and  then  tiie  bell- 
man by  the  judge's  diair  pullB  the 
rope,  and,  clang,  bang,  clang,  the 
bell  warns  tiie  people  to  prepare, 
and  the  police,  who  since  the  ran 
for  the  Town  Plate  have  aDowed 
the  mob  to  invade  the  sacied  strip 
of  turf  over  which  the  raoeiB  nm, 
now  draw  tiiefr  staves,  and  shoat- 
ing  'Clear  the  course! — (dear  tiie 
course!'  charge  liie  trespasser  irith 
a  vigour  worthy  of  a  bettor  eaose^ 
forcing  them  under  the  boundaiy- 
r(^)es  and  over  them,  till  tfaey,  tiie 
blue-coated  ones,  hold  sole  poases- 
sion  of  the  field.  Then  eosoes 
another  brief  uproar  of  betting- 
men  amdoas  to  book  a  pound  n 
two  more;  then  the  bell  tolls  again 
more  enei^etically  than  befoie;  and 
responding  as  one  man,  'They^e 
off!'  the  multitude  of  two  hundred 
thousand  become  deadly  siknt^  as 
though  their  tongues  were  suddenly 
unhinged. 

But  this  only  for  the  spaoe  of 
less  than  a  minute.  Then  a  great 
soughing,  as  of  an  approa&og 
wind-storm,  will  arise  m>m  the 
mob,  whose  impatience  has  canwd 
it  to  the  eiiireme  of  the  bond  of  the 
horseshoe-shaped  course,  and  roond 
which  th^  can  see  the  raoers  wind- 
ing. The  soughing  is  heard  by  the 
host  on  the  Grand  Stand  and  in  the 
betting-rin^,  and  thiddy  studding 
the  low-lymg  parts;  and  as  trees 
moan  and  move  at  the  distant  voice 
of  the  hurricane,  so  do  these,  eadi 
man  nudging  his  neigfaboor,  and 
nervously  asking,  '  Whaf s  that!— 
whafs  that?*  Then,  sudden  bb 
great  rain-drops,  will  be  heard  biieC 
sharp  utterances  from  the  &voiiied 
ones  who,  armed  with  race-glasBeB, 
occupy  high  places, '  B.  wins!'  and 
the  crowd  below,  or  at  least  soefa 
portion  of  it  as  has  an  interest  in 
B.'s  victory,  turn  gratefol  eyes  to 
the  high-perched  one,  and  at  od(» 
take  up  his  warning-note, '  B.  wins!' 
— '  B.  wins !'— '  He's  lengths  ahead  I* 
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—'Eft!  hal  he  walks  in!'  and  then 
dap  hands  and  shoulders,  and,  as 
well  as  tiie  limited  space  permits, 
beat  a  devil's  tattoo  with  their  glee- 
ful feet  on  the  torf.  In  an  instant, 
however,  will  their  joy  be  tamed  to 
lamentation,  for  other  high-perched 
watchers  are  on  the  alert,  and,  x)er- 
ceiving  that '  B/  is  headed  by  '  C.,' 
deliver  the  news  with  all  the  hearti- 
ness of  winners.  Whereon  the  dis- 
ciples of  '  C  take  up  the  triumph- 
ant shout,  which  has  fallen,  flag- 
ging, fixmi  the  dismayed  '  £.  V  ^ho 
can  only  despairingly  shriek  *  Nol — 
no!— no!'  and  wring  their  hands 
in  place  of  clapping  tiiem,  and  dole- 
fully wriggle  instead  of  caper.  N0W4 
however,  ensues  a  farther  change. 
The  horses  have  fairly  tamed  Tatr 
tenham  Comer,  and  got  into  the 
'straight,'  and  every  horse-backer 
may  judge  of  his  probable  fate. 
Even  the  barkers  in  the  '  ring,'  by 
dint  of  tiptoeing,  or  unceremoni- 
ously making  ladders  of  their  neigh- 
bours' calves  and  hips,  may  get  a 
fiur  view  of  the  race ;  and  as  every 
one  sets  up  a  shout  according  to 
his  heart's  desire,  the  result  is 
somewhat  astonishing.  '  Lidding- 
ton  wins  1  Liddington !— Lidding- 
ton !'  '  No,  no !  Breadalbane  !— 
Breadalbanel  He  walks  in!'  'Ha! 
ha!  Now  Where's  Breadalbane? 
Zambesi !  —  Zambesi !  —  Zambesi !' 
'No,  no!  Liddington,  I  tell  you.' 
'No,  no!  Bedminster! — Bec^nin- 
ster!— Bed!' ^'Zambesi!' — '  Lid- 
dington!'  'Zam!' 'Lid  I' 

'  Bedminster!'— Bed! ' 

And  now  it  is  all  over ;  and  here 
comes  the  winner  with  a  host  of 
adorers  treading  in  his  hoofiBtepe, 
and  ready  to  kiss  the  fringe  of  his 
tail  out  of  sheer  gratitude.  He  is 
not  a  Texy  big  horse,  and  his  colour 
is  brownish,  and  his  name  is . 

But  we  dare  not  tell  his  name:  it 
would  look  too  much  like  sorcery. 
Besides,  the  exercise  of  ingenuil^  is 
healthful.  The  initial  letter  of  the 
name  ^ould  be  sufficient,  and  for 

this  THE  BEADEB  HAS  ONLT  TO  LOOK 
FBOM  B.  TO  Z. 

All  over.  The  holiday  is  at  an 
end.  The  grassy  hills  and  dales, 
which  just  now  sprouted  human 
sight-seers  thickly  almost  as  hairs 


in  a  horae-hide,  have  as  suddenly 
grown  bald;  the  Grand  Stand  is 
empty  ae  an  egg-shell;  and  the 
men  of  the  betting-ring,  gorged 
with  forbidden  fruit,  bftve  been 
every  one  turned  out  of  their  para- 
dise. You,  however,  most  noble 
patron,  and  I,  have  not  yet  quitted 
the  battle-field.  Together  have  we 
witnessed — ^through  the  spectacles 
of  futurity— the  spreading  of  the 
feast  and  its  discussion;  and  now 
we  will  give  ourselves  for  a  little 
time  to  the  contemplation  of  its 
deserted  ruins. 

It  is  midnight  when  we  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  ghostly  plank  palace, 
and  are  admitted:  not  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  questioning, 
however,  for  the  Grand  Stand  on  a 
Derby  night  is  a  temptation  to 
burglars,  and,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  officials  on  guard,  the  great 
strong-room  below  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  contam  half  the 
ruffians  abroad  on  the  Downs  at 
this  season. 

Up  the  broad  stairs,  which  but  a 
little  while  ago  swarmed  with  eager 
wagerers  hurrying  up  and  hurrying 
down,  and  hustling  and  bustling 
and  flourishing  little  books  and 
slips  of  paper,  and  tapping  people 
on  the  shoulder  like  a  pack  of  sbe- 
rifGs'  officers  running  a  muck  among 
a  flock  of  debtors ;  and  pushing  and 
elbowing  in  their  agonused  pursuit 
of  odds  and  evens,  and  growing  so 
redhot  in  the  face,  that  one  is  as 
thankftd  to  observe  their  copious 
perspiration  as  to  note  the  advent 
of  rain  in  the  sultry  summer  time 
when  the  air  is  a-quiver  with  light- 
ning. Up  these  stairs,  then  teeming 
with  life  as  an  ant-hill,  but  now  blank 
and  wide  and  dark,  up,  up,  higher 
and  higher,  our  obliging  guide  going 
before  with  a  lantern,  and  ingeni- 
ously b^uiling  the  tedium  of  the 
ascent  by  narrating  pleasant  and 
aftropos  stories,  each  so  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  a  flight  of 
stairs  that  the  landing  was  reached 
a  little  before  the  climax,  and  we 
took  breath  while  he  finished.  So, 
on  until  the  summit  of  the  Grand 
Stand  is  reached ;  and  there  is  the 
flag-staff,  which  from  below  seemed 
slender  as  a  spear-haft,  but  is  really 
a  stout  pole;  and  the  great  flag. 
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which  all  the  afternoon,  mazed,  as 
it  were,  by  the  din  and  swelter  of 
whioh  the  air  was  foil,  had  hung 
quite  still,  or  wavered  feeble  and 
irresolnte,  but  now  fluttered  and 
snapped  freely,  as  a  banner  should, 
disenchanted  by  the  breeze  that 
came  blowing  over  the  Downs  from 
the  sea. 

It  is  a  starry  night,  but  dark,  and 
from  our  high  perch  the  plain  be- 
low looms  misty  and  unsubstantial 
as  water.  It  is  eagy  enough  to 
imagine  it  water— a  great,  gloomy 
lake— nor  is  the  image  spoiled  by 
the  twinkling  lights  ot  carried 
torches  and  booth-door  lanterns,  for 
these  might  well  be  the  reflection 
of  the  stus  oYerhead.  And  on  this 
great  lake,  once  in  every  year,  is 
launched  thirty  or  more  gay  ships 
— thirty  ships  all  laden  as  heavily 
as  they  will  bear,  and  all  with  car- 
goes equally  rich;  at  least,  so  it 
seemfr— so  it  is  made  to  seem — 
but  it  is  very  fnr  otherwise.  Out 
of  every  ten  of  the  ships  nine 
are  fiUed  with  dirt  and  stones,  and 
can  by  no  possibility  weather  the 
voyage;  whereas  the  others— the 
remaining  three — ^are  most  richly 
freighted.  Most  variously,  too. 
There  are  among  the  cargo  bags 
of  gold  heavy  enough  to  outweigh 
a  light  conscience  and  cause  it  to 
kick  the  honest  beam,  and  great 
estates,  and  vast  tracts  of  green 
pasturage,  and  trees  by  the  thou- 
sand, ripe  and  ready  for  the  wood- 
man, and  heavy  chests  of  plate,  and 
rich  jewel-cases,  and  fine  carriages 
and  horses ;  and  besides  all  ma 
considerable  wealth  there  are  vast 
quantities  of  shabby  Utile  dabs  and 
scraps  of  treasure— packets  con- 
taining no  more  than  four  or  five 
half-crowns  and  single  sovereigns 
that  have  grown  out  of  penny  pro- 
fits. Also  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  oil  and  colourman,  and  of  the 
butterman,  and  of  the  greengrocer. 


indnding  the  celebrated '  cob'  of  the 
lightrgreen  cart;  also,  countlesB  ar- 
ticles of  long-treasured  je  welleiy,  in- 
cluding old-fashioned  brooohsB  and 
mourning-rings    and    heavy-caaed 
watches,   and  enough  of  'trostr 
money'  to  fill  several!  bushels— 
comprehending  that  which  grand- 
mother invested  for  little  Bob,  and 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  con- 
fiding  butdiers  and    bakers  sod 
landlords.      Hundreds   and  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  snugly  stored  in  the  three 
leading  ships.    Which  three?   All 
thirty,  as  tn^  weigh  anchor  on  a 
sunshiny  aft^oon  and  glide  oat 
on  a  smooth  green  sea  look  likely 
enough;  and  the  colours  of  all  aze 
equally  gay,  and  the  thirty  pilots 
axe  jaun^  and  confident,  as  tlKragh 
shoalsand  (quicksands  were  unknown. 
But,  despite  the  sunshine  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea  and  the  gaj 
bunting  and  the  confident  pitote, 
the  adventorers  on  the  beach  and 
on  the  cliffis  axe  not  at  ease.    How 
can  they  be?     They   very  well 
Imow— indeed  it  was  this  arnoge- 
ment  that  induced  them  to  emhaik 
in  the  venture— that  of  the  fleet 
of  thirty  nine-tenths  are  certainly 
doomed  to  wreck— that  only  three 
can  by  any  possihilify  make  the 
voyage,  the  remaining  twenty  and 
seven  ^striking    on    unsuspecting 
rocks  and  sand-bars,  and  sinjdngin 
sight  of  land,  carrying  with  them 
the  hearts  of  nine-tenths  of  the  tvo 
hundred  thousand  venturers,  who, 
turning  their  backs  on  the  trea- 
cherous sea,  will  grind  their  teeth 
and  curse  their  evil  luck,  while  the 
fortunate  few  whose   three  ships 
have  breasted  the  tide  are  radiant 
with  delight,  and  stab  the  great  host 
of  ruined  ones  and  hemn  with 
shouts  of  exultation.      Fareseeinff 
this,  no  wonder  that  the  two  hundred 
thousand  speculators  are  very  un- 
comfortable. 
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OUR    BRILLIANT    FAILURK 
9  gfut^  in  fSnttmoHxitu. 


READER,  my  name  is  Coodler. 
Haviog  unbosomed  myself  to 
this  extent,  I  need  have  no  com- 
punction in  adding  that  I  have  a 
wife,  a  fiamily  of  two  interesting 
children,  a  snug  business,  and  have 
been  recommended  to  try  Banting. 
By  this  yoa  must  not  imagine 
that  I  am  fat :  I  am  only  comfort- 
able; my  angles  are  pleasantly 
rounded,  and  I  hayen't  a  wrinkle 
on  my  diubby  countenance.  I  am 
of  a  good  t^per— my  wife  once 
termed  it  seraphic,  but  since  my 
recent  visit  to  the  seaside  I  am 
afraid  she  has  not  been  able  to  apply 
VOL.  vn.— NO.  xui. 


that   extravagant    term  with    the 
same'consciousness  of  its  correct  sig- 

nificancy  as  before  we but  there, 

I  mustn't  anticipate. 

Immersed  in  business  from  ten 
till  five,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  I  look  forward  to  my  annual 
holiday  with,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  my  mental  mouth 
watering.  I  am  quite  aware  that  tiiere 
is  no  such  thin^  as  a  mental  mouth, 
though  why  were  should  not  be 
when  we  have  Shakespeare's  autho- 
rity for  the  existence  of  a  '  mind's 
eye,'  I  can't  say.  But  I  never  had 
a  very  great  opinion  of  poets.     I 
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havo  had  one  or  two  on  my  books  be- 
fore now,  and  they  are  not  punctual 
in  their  payments;  far  from  it.  Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  when  th'b  weather 
begins  to  grow  warm  I  find  my 
place  of  buiiiness  insupportable.  I 
soon  begin  to  grow  warm  myself, 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  exertion  overcomes  me. 
My  wife  is  something  of  the  same 
temperament,  and  she  also  longs 
annually  for  the  seaside;  for  we 
don't  consider  a  mere  visit  to  the 
country  an  '  out.*  We  like  fields, 
and  hedges,  and  cows,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  we  can  have  all 
that  if  we  drive  to  Richmond  or 
Epping  Forest.  What  we  want  is 
a  snifif  of  the  briny,  the  bracing  salt 
air,  the  clammy,  sticky  atmosphere, 
that  makes  you  feel  uncomfortable 
and  happy.  I  am  vulgar  in  my 
tastes  and  delight  in  Margate.  Some 
people  Fay  they  like  to  go  to  the 
Feaside  for  quiet.  Very  good ;  let 
'em  go.  I  prefer  noisa  I  hate 
quiet.  I  like  niggers.  I  like  Punch. 
1  like  the  Jetty;  and  as  for  your 
Esplanades  and  dulness  at  your 
fasnionablo  places,  they're  not  in 
my  wny,  and  that's  the  lionest  truth. 
Now  in  her  heart  my  wife  delights 
in  Margate  too.  Why,  we  went 
there  when  we  weio  coupling,  and 
so  the  place  has  a  sort  of  ohajrm  for 
both  of  us. 

But  when  I  suffOMted  MargAte 
this  year  yott  shoald  hnVB  seen  tiM 
expression  on  my  wife'fe  Auso.  It 
was  grand.  I  knew  what  It  meant 
We've  lately  grown  aoqttainted  with 

Mrs.  Mackintosh  of  Square, 

and  a  very  genteel  lady  she  is,  and 
mighty  grand  notions  she's  imbued 
my  wife  with— horror  of  Margate 
being  one  of  them. 

'  Mrs.  Mackintosh  tells  me  that 
Margate  is  unbearable  this  season ; 
such  a  set  of  people!'  said  Mrs. 
Coodler  to  me  when  I  mentioned 
my  favourite  haunt. 

'  Bother  the  people/  I  replied ;  '  I 
suppose  you  want  JBrighton  with 
the  sun  in  your  eyes  all  day,  and 
everybody  dressed  as  if  they  were 
going  into  the  Parks.' 

'  Oh,  dear  no  I*  said  my  wife,  with 
a  toss  of  the  head ;  '  it's  not  the  sear 
son  at  Brighton  yet.' 

Pretty  changes  had  taken  place 


in  my  wife's  notions  since  Mn. 
Mackintosh  made  her  acquaintance. 
She  never  used  to  lay  sueh  a  stress 
on  its  being  the  season ;  in  fiict^  she 
was  rather  partial  to  the  eBilier 
portion  of  the  summer  or  the  au- 
tumn, lodgings  being  cheaper  at 
those  times.  Well,  from  Brighton 
I  went  through  all  the  seaside  places 
I  could  think  of;  but  Mrs.  Coodler 
had  an  objection  to  them  all.  I 
began  at  last  to  have  serious  fears 
that  we  should  miss  our  seaside  out 
altogether,  for  Mrs.  Mackintosh  had 
something  to  say  against  every 
place.  My  wife  determined  to  go 
nowhere  'out  of  the  season/  so 
really  our  choice  was  limited,  as 
those  places  whose  seasons  fell  late 
in  the  year  Were  out  of  the  questioiL 
I  must  take  my  six  weeks  in  the 
summer,  yoa  lee,  and  so  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  bang  shat  against  us  (for 
EamFgato  BRared  the  Mackintosh 
dcnunciaifaii,  and  Broadstairs  I 
kicked  at  myself),  I  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable.  I  ftt  one  time  ima- 
gined MrR.  Ooodler  was  about  to 
propose  Bottloffne  in  order  to  come 
back  with  a  mrsign  flavour;  hut 
she  can't  even  go  to  Kew  by  the 
boat  without  being  ill  for  the  day; 
and  as  to  my  opinion  of  Frenchmen 
—well,  then,  if  you  want  to  get  my 
back  up  tnentiim  'em,  that's  alL 

As  luck  would  hate  it,  Mrs.  Mack- 
intosh's mother  fell  Tery  ill  about 
this  time,  end  the  genteel  friend 
had  to  go  abroad,  which  was  a  great 
relief  to  me,  for  of  ail  the  women 

I  ever  knew  slie Imt  ibeie,  I 

say  nothing,  ihe%  in  n  foreign  land, 
poor  thing,  and  I  can  only  pi^ 
her. 

She  had  gone,  it  is  true,  hot  the 
genteel  viper  we  had  been  nonrisb- 
ing  in  tiie  family  bosom  had  left  its 
sting. 

She  bad  recommended  Mudville. 
At  present  you  are,  of  course,  by 
no  means  impressed  by  the  enor- 
mity of  recommending  Mudville. 
You  don't  know  Muaville,  never 
heard  of  Mudville,  and  will  pro- 
bably not  find  Mudville  in  the  map. 
But  wait.  Hear  more,  and,  I  ^ififl 
going  to  add,  avoid  Mudville,  but 
that  advice  would  be  superfluous 
for  a  description  of  my  visit  to  and 
my  treatment  at  that  den  of  — — * 
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but  there,  agftin,  yoall  excoM'me, 
Fm  snre,  when  you  have  read  a  few 
pafres  farther. 

We  were  sitting  at  tea— a  social 
meal  in  which  I  delight—nobody 
ever  quarrels  over  tea;  it's  &r  be- 
yond dinner  in  my  opinion.  We 
were  seated  at  tea,  Mrs.  Coodler, 
myself,  and  Grimley,  an  old  friend. 
Grimley  has  a  disagreeable  knack 
of  making  himself  universally  un- 
pleasant Were  it  not  for  this  he 
would  be  a  very  nice  fellow.  He  is 
what  they  call  a  rough  diamond, 
and  takes  a  pleasure  in  being  rude ; 
bat,  as  I  say,  it's  his  only  drawback. 
'  Pass  the  buttered  toast,  Grimley,' 
I  said  with  a  smile,  for  I  was  in  a 
good  temper,  and  was  eating  more 
than  was  prudent. 

'  Sooner  keep  you  for  a  day  than 
a  week/  replied  the  rough  diamond, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  muffin. 

My  wife  threw  a  glance  at  Grim- 
ley  that  would  have  annihilated 
many  men,  but  he  didn't  notice  it 

'  You  go  in  for  tea  as  if  you  were 
at  the  seaside,'  remarked  Grimley, 
after  a  pause. 

Disagreeable  as  was  the  remark, 
I  was  grateful  to  my  friend  for 
making  it,  for  I  hod  been  longing 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  our 
summer  tour  and  hadn't  known  how 
to  approach  it  My  wife  brightened 
up  too,  and  left  off  looking  black, 
a  thing  she  always  does  when 
Grimley  comes.  I  can't  say  why, 
but  women  are  queer  creatures, 
and  Mrs.  Ooodler  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

'  Wish  I  was  at  the  seaside,'  I 
exclaimed,  throwing  a  side  glance 
at  my  wife. 

'  Ah!  indeed,'  sighed  Mrs.  C. 

'Why  don'tyougo,  then?'  grunted 
our  aprreeable  friend. 

'  That's  just  it,'  I  replied,  hur- 
liediy ;  '  why  don't  we,  eh,  Jane  ?* 

Jane  didn't  know  she  was  sure. 
Tat  her  part  she  was  seady  to  go 
to-morrow. 

'  Margate  again^  I  suppose,' 
sneered  Grimley :  he  had  a  dreadful 
habit  of  sneeriog— all  rough  dia- 
Bionds  have. 

'  Margate  indeed  1'  said  my' wife, 
inth  a  toss  of  her  head.  '  Oh  dear, 
no!  BO  more  of  your  Marpiates:' 
then,  alter  a  pause,  she  added  witn 


most    irritating    emphasis,    *nor 
your  Ranisgates.' 

Now  this  was  quite  uncalled-for,  as 
we  had  never  stayed  at  Eamsgate, 
nor  had  I  suggested  that  we  should. 

Grimley  had  always  abused  Maiv 
gate.  Now,  however,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  that  charming  place 
and  praised  it  beyond  measure. 

'  Got  too  grand  for  Margate,  I 
suppose,  CkKxiler,'  he  obe*;rved,  tak- 
ing another  cup  of  tea — his  third. 

'  No,  I  haven't,'  I  replied,  indig- 
nantly. '  Give  me  Marjgate  before 
all  the  watering-places  in  England, 
ay  or  Wales  either  if  you  come  to 
that,'  and  I  brushed  the  crumbs  off 
my  shirt  front  with  an  indignant 
sweep  of  my  hand,  for  I  was  (though 
seraphic)  b^;inning  to  get  a  little 
put  out 

'  Margate's  low,'  jerked  out  my 
wife,  with  a  scowl  at  Grimley. 

'  Too  many  tradespeople,  I  sup- 
pose,' sneered  the  rough  diamond, 
with  a  maddening  grin. 

'  Well,  I  won't  go,'  said  my  wife, 
bringing  down  her  fist  (positively 
her  list)  upon  the  table,  and  making 
the  cups  and  saucers  rattle  again. 

*  Go  abroad,  ma'am,' put  in  Grim- 
ley ;  '  there's  lots  of  pretty  places  in 
Switzerland.' 

The  puppy !  because  he  had  once 
been  down  the  Rhine  with  Mjt. 
Cook's  party. 

'  Or  America,'  he  continued  with 
that  horrid  smile  of  his ;  /  there's  all 
sorts  of  goings  on  there  now,  not- 
withstanding the  war.  Saratoga^ 
for  instance.' 

'  And  whose  sJie,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?*  asked  my  wife,  whose  geo- 
graphy is  limited,  and,  poor  thing, 
she  thought  it  was  a  female's  name. 

'  Oh,  rubbish  I'  I  exclaimed,  wish- 
ing to  cover  her  ignorance, '  none  of 
your  chaff,  Grimley,  for  it*s  not 
required.  I  shall  stay  at  home  un- 
less it's  settled  very  soon.' 

This  frightened  IMrs.  Coodler,  I 
can  tell  you.  She  turned  pale.  I 
saw  the  change  dibtinctly — she 
turned  very  paie,  and  gasped  out 
rather  than  spoke  the  following : 

'  Mrs.  Mackintosh  has  told  me  of 

a  delightful  place  on  the coast ; 

a  lovely  spot  which  ia  hardly  known 
yet;  a  wonderful  place  for  children, 
and  very,  very  genteel.' 

a  I  a 
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Header^  a  word  in  yoni  ear. 
Whenever  yon  hear  of  a  spot  being 
described  as  a  '  wonderfiil  place  for 
children/ avoid  it.  Eememberyon 
are  not  a  child,  and  go  somewhere 
else. 

'  And  what's  the  name  of  it,  my 
dear?' I  asked. 

'Mudville/  replied  my  wife,  with 
a  side  look  at  Grimley,  for  she  sus- 
pected he  wonld  make  one  of  his 
vulgar  satiric»al  remarks  upon  it 

'  Well,'  he  said  (as  I  knew  he 
would),  'it  sounds  very  pretty; 
quite  inviting,  I  may  say;'  and  he 
chuckled.  He  had  a  peculiar 
chuckle,  something  like  the  laugh 
of  the  hysBua,  only  more  horrible. 

I  felt  bound  to  rush  to  the  rescue. 

'I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Mrs. 
Mackintosh  says  if  s  nice,  it  is  nice,' 
I  observed. 

My  wife  gave  me  a  grateful 
squeeze  of  the  hand  under  the 
table,  which  brought  the  tears  into 
my  eyes;  for  she  is  a  muscular 
woman,  though  short  of  stature. 

'  Has  she  ever  been  there.  Mum  ?' 
asked  Grimley. 

'No,  she  hasn't,'  replied  Mrs. 
C,  snappishly ;  '  but  she's  Mends 
who  have,  and  I  can  trust  her.' 

'Ah!  can  Goodler?  thafs  the 
thing,'  said  Grimley,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  evil  eye.  This  was  a  sly  dig 
at  my  business,  a  subject  upon 
which  I  allow  no  man  to  joke.  I 
drew  myself  up.  I  am  not  tall, 
but  even  my  enemies  admit  that  I 
am  dignified.  I  drew  myself  up, 
and  placing  my  thumbs  in  my 
waistcoat  holes,  and  my  head  bock 
—my  favourite  position  when  de- 
sirous of  being  impressive— I  thus 
addressed  the  satirical  Grimley. 

'Grimley,  you  are  an  old  fri^d. 
As  the  poet  says,  *  We  were  boys 
together ;'  but  I  will  not  allow  you, 
Grimley,  to  throw  my  shop  in  my 
teeth  in  the  presence  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Don't  do  it  again,  Grimley, 
because  I  don't  like  it.'  Then  turn- 
ing to  my  wife,  I  said,  with  a  sudden 
trsmsition  of  manner  from  the 
imperially  severe  to  the  domesti- 
cally gentle,  'My  love,  we  go  to 
Mudville  on  Monday.' 

Going  to  Mudville,  and  getting 
there,  are,  I  beg  to  state,  two  very 


different  matters.  The  spirit  may 
be  willing,  but  the  railway  arrange- 
ments are  worse  than  weak,  the 
train  putting  you  down  at  a  very 
considerable  distance  horn  your 
destination. 

We  started— self  and  wife,  my 
son  Christopher,  aged  nine,  my 
nurse,  Sarah  Naggles  (estimable, 
but  warm-tempered),  and  my  infant, 
Boderick— from  the  station  after 
breakfast,  and  the  train  put  ns  down 
at  Muffborough,  and  left  us  looking 
disconsolately  at  our  boxes  on  the 
platform,  and  wondering  whether 
we  should  get  a  fly,  for  we  were 
some  miles  from  Mudville,  and  we'd 
a  good  deal  of  luggage— we  always 
have.  We  didn't  wonder  long. 
The  Interesting  Stranger  soon 
ferreted  out  a  fly,  and  a  pretty  speci- 
men of  a  fly  it  was. 

But  first,  touching  the  Interest- 
ing Stranger.  He  was  a  remarkably 
good-looking  person,  that  is  for 
those  who  admire  liJl  people — / 
don*t ;  little  and  good's  my  motto. 
He  had  a  shght  tendency  of  blood 
to  the  nose,  but,  as  my  wife  re- 
marked, that  might  have  been  con- 
Btitutional ;  he  had  very  large,  and 
certainly  very  bushy  whiskers, 
though  they  were  not  things  I  ever 
admired  much,  looking  a  good 
deal  like  blacking  brushes,  I  thmk; 
and  though  I've  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  'em  myself,  I  don't 
envy  those  who  have  'em,  not  L 
He  parted  his  hair  down  the  middle 
(an  idiotic  fsushion,  only  fit  for 
women ;  but  Ihat's  neither  here  nor 
there),  and  he  wore  his  seaside  bat 
in  a  jaunty  manner,  and  was  alto- 
gether rollicking,  and  perhaM  a 
trifle  vftgabondish-looking.  How- 
ever, I  never  judge  a  man  by  Yds 
appearance,  and  I  must  admit  he 
was  very  polite.  He  talked  politics 
to  me,  for  he  got  into  the  same 
carriage  with  us  as  we  were  starting, 
hoping  he  didn't  inconvenience  us, 
and  not  shying  the  least  bit  at  the 
baby ;  he  handed  my  wife  the  paper ; 
he  snapped  his  fingers  at  Roderick; 
and  he  threw  Ghnstopher  into  con- 
Tulsions  by  showing  him  some 
tricks  with  half]pence,  and  imitating 
the  man  who  came  round  for  the 
tickets.  We  were  quite  ddighied 
to  hear  he  was  going  to  Mndiville ; 
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we  were  sure  of  one  pleasant 
acqnaintanoe  theie,  at  all  events. 
I  never  saw  my  wife  so  pleased 
with  anybody  in  my  life,  for  she 
generally  puts  on  a  hanghty  way 
with  strangers,  which  I  have  heard 
before  to-day  described  as '  queenly ;' 
for  she  is  chary  of  making  acquaint- 
ances, and  never  forgets  her  family, 
who,  between  ourselves,  were 
agunst  her  marrying  me,  especially 
her  Uncle  Benjamin,  who  was  a 
something  or  other  under  Govern- 
ment in  foreign  parts,  and  came 
home  with  a  pension,  and  no  liver 
to  speak  of.  Aristocratic  in  a  small 
way  waa  Mrs,  C.  before  she  con- 
descended to  smile  on  Christopher 
Goodler,  I  can  tell  you;  and  she 
had  refused  a  half-pay  officer,  a 
young  man  high  up  in  the  Customs, 
and  a  distiller  with  a  beautiful 
house  at  Brixton,  previous  to  my 
popping  the  question.  So  consider- 
ing all  things,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  affiible  she  was  with  the  In- 
teresting Stranger  bound  for  Mud- 
yille.  When  the  Interesting  Stranger 
— ^who,  to  save  trouble,  I  will,  if  yon 
don't  mind,  denominate  I.  S. — 
found  us  ruefully  eyeing  our  lug- 
gage at  the  station,  he  smilingly 
came  to  our  assistance,  and  pounced 
upon  a  fly  like—like  a  spider. 
Then  he  helped  to  pile  our  luggage 
on  to  the  roof,  and  bullied  and 
cajoled  the  stupid  driver  into  an 
almost  wi^efol  condition,  and  so 
at  last  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
road  to  Mudville,  and  later  on  at 
that  retired  spot. 

Mudville  was  one  of  those  places 
that  beggar  description.  It  waa 
small  and  melancholy,  a  wretched 

little but  there,  I  won't  attempt 

it.  We  had  been  recommended  to  the 
apartments  of  Mrs.  Grogrum,  and 
thither  we  drove. 

Mrs.  Grogrum*s  front  apartments 
looked  out  on  to  the  sea,  and  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  the  builder 
had  contrived  that  the  baok  windows 
also  gave  you  a  fine  view  of  the 
ocean.  Mrs.  Grogrum^  house  was 
bnilt  diagonally  (I  think  that's  the 
word),  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  catch 
every  wiad  that  blew.  It  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  windows 
too,  and  they  rattled  delightfully 
without  ceasing. 


Mrs.  Grogrum  waa  a  fiery-faced 
female,  with  the  most  obtrusive 
black '  front '  I  ever  saw.  I  believe 
that  front  to  have  been  made  of 
horsehair,  it  was  so  shiny,  stiiff,  and 
undeceptive.  From  a  casual  glance 
at  the  rubicund  features  of  Mrs. 
G.,  I  came  to  a  hasty  conclusion 
that  she  was  addicted  to  ardent 
liquors.  I  was  not  surprised  at 
this,  as  it  is  not  altogether  uncom- 
mon with  brandy  and  watering- 
place  landladies.  Pardon  my  hum- 
ble joke,  it  shall  be  my  last.  The 
uistant  we  were  settled  (though  we 
were  a  long  time  coming  to  terms 
with  the  one-eyed  fly  driver,  who 
was  pertinacious,  insolent,  and  ap- 
parently in  a  chronic  state  of  in- 
ebriety), my  wife  went  out  to  see 
what  we  could  have  to  eat ;  for  she 
is  a  good  manager,  is  Mrs.  Coodler, 
and  I  don't  know  a  better  judge  of 
butchers'  meat  or  fish.  So  she 
started  off  with  the  view  to  seeing 
the  tradespeople,  whilst  I  remained 
to  settle  myself.  Settle  myself,  in- 
deed 1  I  hadn't  got  through  the 
first  half  of  my  police  reports  (a 
part  of  the  paper  for  which  I  have 
a  weakness,  I  admit,)  when  a  loud 
tap  was  heard  at  my  door,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  say  come  in, 
the  form  of  Mrs.  Grogrum  blocked 
up  the  entrance,  and  stood  quiver- 
ing with  some  strong  emotion.  I 
have  before  observed  that  I  am 
beneath  the  middle  height— a  good 
deal  beneath  it— I  am  also  a  peace- 
able man,  prone  to  let  things  take 
their  own  way,  and  with  a  sublime 
respect  for  'peace  and  quiet'  Con- 
sequently, I  will  admit  that  the 
quivering  frame  of  Mrs.  Grogrum 
flustered  me,  and  I  felt  a  sudden 
palpitation,  and  a  general  trembling, 
which  was  not  lost  upon  the  land- 
lady, whose  quivering  increased, 
ana  whose  features  became,  if  pos- 
sible, more  fiery,  as  she  saw  me 
quail  beneath  her  luminous  eye. 

'  Oh  sir,'  she  blurted  forth,  making 
a  sharp  bob,  'asking  your  parding, 
but  is  Mrs.  Coodler  to  cook  your 
mealses,  or  am  I  to  do  'em?  I 
merely  wish  to  know  to  save  con- 
fusion for  the  f utur.' 

I  stared.  It  was  the  only  thing 
I  could  do  at  the  moment,  and  I 
did  it. 
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a  repeat,  sir,  which  k  to  do  'em?* 

'  Why,  Mrs.  Grogging ' 

'  GrogBUH,  sir,  if  t/ov  please/  was 
the  lofty  reply;  for  I'd  called  the 
woman  by  a  wrong  name  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment. 

'  Bam,  by  all  moans/  I  responded 
with  a  touch  of  humour. 

She  looked  daggers  at  me,  but 
luckily,  like  the  gentleman  in  the 
play, '  used  none.' 

*  For  Mrs.  Coodler,  she  come  into 
my  kit^hing  and  made  remarks. 
Now  I'm  missis  in  my  own  'ouse, 
I  do  'ope,  and  I  am  no^  a  going  to 
have  strange  ladies  a  coming  and  a 
poking  thoir  noses,  and  a  prying 
into  my  kitching,  and  a  making 
remarks  about  my  domestia  Mrs. 
Coodler  comes  into  my  kitching, 
she  does,  and  requostes  to  look  at 
my  frying-pan,  and  speaks  sharp  to 
my  domestic  as  doesn't  briug  the 
frying-pan  instantaneous ;  me  being 
missis  in  my  own  'ouse  and  not 
lodgers,  nor  never  will  as  long  as 
my  name's  Maria  Grogrum.  No. 
Imperent  curiosity  is  what  I  won't 
stand,  because  it  flusters  me;  and 
one  as  wishes  to  do  her  dooty  to 
parties  as  takes  her  apartments, 
can't  be  flnstei'od  and  do  her  dooty 
at  the  same  time.  So  what  I  says, 
sir,  is,  if  your  good  lady  is  a  going 
to  cook,  let's  know  at  once,  and  the 
sooner  we  parts  the  best  for  all 
concerned;  but  if  Fm  to  do  the 
cooking,  why  then  let  Mrs.  Coodler 
keep  herself  to  herself,  a  making 
her  complaints  when  proper,  </ 
course,  but  not  a  coming  a  prying 
about  in  parties'  kitchings  and  a 
asking  to  seo  frying-pans.' 

I  believe  that  if  a  yiolent  fit  of 
coughing  had  not  taken  Mrs.  Grog- 
nun,  she  would  have  been  speaking 
still.  However,  she  coughed  and 
curtseyed  and  quivered  herself 
gradually  out  of  the  room;  and 
racntally  determining  to  look  for 
fresh  lodgings  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  again  attacked  the  great  embezzle- 
ment case  at  Bow  Street.  But  I 
was  not  to  get  beyond  the  third 
paragraph  uninterrupted.  Again 
the  door  opened,  and  again  a  form 
quivered  with  passion  upon  the 
mat 

This  time  it  was  not  Mrs.  Grog- 
rum,  but  her  servant  of  all-work, 


[,  or  as  ahe  oaDed  Iwari^ 


Shoozan  had  a  roimd  wmj  &cs, 
and  round  roqr  elbows;  she  hid 
red  hair,  and  was  freckled  in  ledk- 
less  proftiBion.  She  oonk)  not,  even 
hy  her  most  ardent  admiron,  bate 
been  conridered  a  'neat-haded 
Fhillis.'  The  number  of  grates  she 
black-leaded  weekly  was  evidaifly 
orerwhelnung,  whim  compared  to 
the  ablntionary  exefcises  sbe  in- 
dulged in.  In  short,  sbe  wis 
'grimy' to  the  last  degree;  and  ahe 
wore  black  stoc^ngs,  and  a  bla^ 
cap,  both  of  which  articles  I  wirald 
abolish  by  act  of  parliament,  if  I 
could.  Shoozan  was  bursting  wiA 
some  strong  grievanoe,  so  I  Isid 
down  my  newspaper  anid  waited  to 
hear  her  story. 

'  Please,  air/  she  gnahed  out  ate 
an  inward  straggle,  'would  joa 
like  to  be  called  a '^  nnzsy  r ' 

Now  I  don't  think  I  should  hke 
to  be  called  a  nuzzy.  I  have  no 
notion  what  it  means,  bnt  it  sounds 
insolent  Before  I  oonld  reply, 
however,  the  girl  burnt  forth  agSun, 
'And  if  she  ezpeete  aa  I'm  going 
to  take  the  children's  dinner  up  to 
the  top  of  the  'onse,  she's  mistook.' 

Here  Shoozan  waggled  her  heid 
about  defiantly. 

'My  good  giri/  I  nid,  fbr  I 
always  feel  for  servants  in  lodging- 
houses,  poor  wretohes!  bnt  tbe 
kindly  tone  of  my  Toioe  was  too 
much  for  her;  she  burst  into  a 
Tebement  boo-hoo,  and  wept  loudly. 
Beauty  in  tears  is  all  rabbisfa. 
Those  poets  again!  Beauty  ^^^ 
bering  looks  frightful,  with  a  red 
nose  aad  swollen  eyes.  Even  the 
plain  domestic  looked  plainer  after 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

'It's  very  hard  to  be  called 
names,  a  poor  girl  as  never  see  bear 
parents.'  Bae  she  burst  out 
again. 

'  There,  go  along/  I  said;  'Sarah 
shall  see  to  the  children's  dinner;' 
and  with  a  parting  howl  Shoosaa 
retired. 

What  a  time  my  wife  seemed 
awayl  Again  I  attacked  the  em- 
bezzlement case,  and  this  time  I 
got  as  &r  as  the  magistrate's  re- 
quest if  the  prisoner  had  snything 
to  say.    But  no  further. 
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The  door  again  bnrst  open,  and 
Sarah  Naggles  stood  before  me. 
Barah  Naggles,  than  whom  there  ig 
not  a  better  nnrse  and  a  more  abo- 
minable temper  in  Britain,  Btood 
there,  shaking  a  thousand  times 
more  than  Grogram.  In  a  tremu- 
lous point  of  view  the  landlady  vras 
a  mere  blancmange  compared  to 
Sarah,  who  was  a  downright  'shi- 
Tering  mountain.'  For  some  se- 
conds she  could  not  speak:  at 
length  she  did — loudly. 

'  Mr.  Coodler,  sir,  I  wish  to  leave 
your  service  at  once,  sir,  on  the 
spot'  Here  she  selected  a  stain  on 
the  drugget  to  stand  upon,  thereby 
adding,  as  she  evidently  imagined, 
force  to  her  remark. 

'  Good  gracious,  Sarah ! ^ 

'  It*s  no  use  your  trying  to  look 
dignified,  sir.  When  Surah  Nagglos 
says  a  thing  Sarah  Naggles  means  it ; 
and  I'm  off  by  the  next  conveyance.' 

I  looked  round  helplessly;  but 
xny  wife  was  out  still,  and  until  she 
came  back  I  oould  say  nothing. 
Sarah  cquld.  She  was  apt  to  stick 
on  a  good  many  superfluous  h's 
when  excited,  and  she  gave  it  as 
her  '  hopmion  that  the  landlady  was 
honly  a  helderly  hignorsmus.' 

She  would  have  continued  in  the 
same  strain,  but,  luckily,  my 
youngest  child,  with  intelligence 
beyond  its  years— or,  rather,  months 
— took  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
fill  I  off  a  high  chair.  This  neces- 
sitated the  presence  of  Sarah  up- 
stairs, and  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

I  was  getting  tired  of  being  bul- 
lied, and  I  seized  my  hat  with  the 
intention  of  going  out  to  find  Mrs. 
Coodler.  Chancing  to  look  out  of 
window,  1  9aw  Mrs.  Coodler.  Mrs. 
Coodler  was  in  conversation  with  the 
Interesting  Stranger.  Mrs.  C.  was 
smiling,  the  I.  S.  was  smiling.  Ap- 
parently Mrs.  0.  was  enjoying  her- 
self, whilst  I— but  the  contrast  was 
too  much,  and  I  admit  I  was  inju- 
dicious enough  to  dash  my  hat 
down  over  my  brows.  As  it  stuck 
tight,  and  wouldn't  come  up  again, 
I  immediately  repented  my  rash- 
ness, and  felt  about  for  the  door 
with  a  crab-like  action  which  was 
appropriate  to  the  locality,  but  un- 
graceful. 


Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  some- 
body's arms.  With  a  convulsive 
effort  I  raised  my  hat;  terror  had 
endowed  me  with  increased  strength, 
and  I  had  a  dreadful  suspicion  it 
might  be  Mrs.  Grogrum. 

It  was  not.  It  was  the  one-eyed 
fly-driver.  The  one-eyed  fly-driver 
had  been  drinking,  and  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards,  occasionally  hic- 
cuping.    I  asked  him  his  business. 

*  Business/  replied  the  man,  look- 
ing round,  as  if  undecided  as  to  how 
he  should  continue,  then  jumping  to 
an  indisputable  conclusion,  '  ain't 
pleasure.  What  is  pleasure  to 
some  folks  is  pain  to  others.' 

The  combination  of  annoyances 
was  getting  too  much  for  me.  I 
drew  myself  up,  and  assumed  a 
frown. 

'When  I  dapt  my  eyes,'  con- 
tinued the  driver. 

'  Your  eye,  sir,'  I  replied,  loftily. 
*  Stick  to  facts.' 

'  On  you*  paid  the  one-eyed  incu- 
bus, not  noticing  my  interruption, 
'  I  said  that's  a  gent  as  '11  stand  a 
glass  of  summut.  But  yon  didn't, 
now,  did  you?'  and  the  fellow  put 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  leered 
hideously. 

'  Most  decidedly  I  did  itof/  I  re- 
plied, proudly. 

'  Nor  ain't  going  to?'  he  con- 
tinued. 

'  Nor  ain't  going  to,'  I  replied, 
elenchingly,  if  i  may  be  allowed  the 
expression. 

'  Werry  good,'  said  he ;  '  then  my 
mouth's  sealed.  I  had  a  thing  to 
say'  (unintentionally  quoting  Mr. 
William  Shakspearo,  who  uhib  a 
poet,  rather)  *  but  I  won't.  Tm  not 
a-gr)ing  to  put  my  finger  in  no  one 
else's  pie.' 

If  you  could  have  seen  his  finger  1 
I  did,  and  have  not  eaten  pie  since. 

He  vanished.  I  turned  my  head 
away  shudderingly,  and  when  I  re- 
covered myself  be  had  gone. 

I  was  becoming  rabid.  I  was 
also  awfully  hungry.  My  wife  came 
in.  I  should  have  received  her 
with  an  air  of  sarcastic  politeness 
(any  friends  of  mine  who  read  this 
will  know  the  style  of  thing  I  mean 
—wy  playfully  severe  air,  you  know), 
but  I  was  broken-spirited  by  recent 
trials. 
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*It*B  BO  aimoyiog/  she  said, 
coming  to  the  point  at  once ;  '  there 
ain't  a  piece  of  meat  to  be  got  in 
the  place;  not  even  a  chop  to  be 
procured  for  love  or  money  before 
to-morrow.' 

'  Sweet  spot!*  I  mnrmnred. 

'  And  I've  been  to  every  shop  in 
the  place  to  get  change  for  a  five- 
ponnd  note;  but  they  eay  there  isn't 
as  much  money  in  the  town.' 

I  smiled  sardonically,  but  didn't 
speak. 

'  Then  the  fishmonger  only  comes 
over  from  Shellborough  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  and  tonday's  Wednes- 
day; and  Mrs.  Grogrum  says  her 
fireplace  isn't  big  enough  to  roast 
ioints,  so  we  must  have  all  our  meat 
baked;  and  there's  no  draught  ale 
that's  drinkable  to  be  got  here,  be- 
cause there's  so  little  demand  for 
it ;  and  the  poulterer's  only  got  one 
veiy  small  rabbit,  which  is  not  at 
all  good;  and  Mrs.  Grogrum  said 
she  imderstood  we  found  our  own 
plate— she's  only  got  two-pronged 
steel  forks ;  and  there's  a  dog  next 
door  but  one,  they  tell  me,  that 
howls  all  night;  and  the  windows 
in  our  room  rattle  so  dreadfully, 
that  we  shan't  get  much  sleep,  I'm 
afraid;  and  there's  no  lock  to  the 
door;  and  the  pillows  are  like  dum- 
mies, they're  so  hard.  And  so  yon 
must  put  up  with  an  egg  and  a  i^ce 
of  bacon  for  your  tea.' 

The  volubility  of  my  wife,  culmi- 
nating in  a  decided  nofi  sequitur, 
was  more  than  I  could  b^.  I 
seized  a  chair  in  my  a^tation,  and 
the  back  rails  came  off  in  my  hand. 
This  calmed  me.  I  propped  it 
against  the  wall  with  the  determi- 
nation of  declaring  I  hadn't  done  it, 
and  smiled  once  more. 

'Mrs.  Coodler,'  I  observed  (I 
never  address  ,my  wife  thus  except 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances), 
— '  Mrs.  Coodler,  I  have  taken  these 
apartments  for  a  month,  and  we 
must  try  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
Fortified  by  the  cheering  society  of 
the  Interesting  Stranger,  no  doubt 
you  will  be  able  to  beaor  up.' 

Mrs.  Coodler  coloured,  and  would 
have  replied,  but  I  waved  her  aside, 
and  went  out  into  the  street  to  see 
the  lions ! 

The  lions!     I  was  not  long  in 


seeing  them  alL     l%ere  weie  the 
six  bathing-machines,  the  'pnnd- 

S'  hotel,  the  post-office,  the 
rary,  and — nothmg  else.  The 
library  was  an  imposing  edifice ;  thit 
is  to  say,  it  was  a  dead  take-is. 
There  were  no  new  books  what- 
ever, and  I  refused  to  be  comforted 
by  the  'Adventures  of  a  Guinea;' 
neither  could  I  be  brought  to  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  chaims  of '  Pa- 
mela;' so  I  went  home  again.  I 
walked  upstairs,  and  entering  the 
apartment,  found— no,  reader,  you're 
wrong  for  once — not  tiie  InteiestiDg 
Stranger,  but  a  policeman— a  regu- 
lar rural  peeler.  He  eyed  me  with 
professional  distrust  and  a  cshn 
smile.  I  swelled  with  indignation, 
and  tried  to  awe  him,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  awed. 

'  Good  morning,'  said  the  police- 
man, familiarly.    '  I  presume ^ 

'  You  do,  sir,'  I  replied  sharply,  in 
my  imperrous  manner ;  '  you  pre- 
sume very  considerably  in  enterisg 
a  gentleman's  apartments  in  this 
way,  sir.  Let  me  tell  you  an  Eng- 
lishman's first  floor  is  his  castle, 
sir.    What  do  you  want  ?' 

'You!'  replied  tihe  constable,  in 
a  deep  tone. 

I  was  becoming  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  smiled. 

'Your  name  ia  Dumpton,'  said 
the  fellow. 

'  All  right,'  I  replied ; '  have  it  so, 
if  you  like;  you  must  know  best' 
I  was  tickled  by  the  atrocity  of  the 
whole  thing.  '  What's  the  charge? 
Burglary  ?  Garotting  ?  Murder  ? 
What  is  it?' 

'  You  come  from  town  by  the  half 
arter  ten  train?' 

'  I  did.' 

'  Good!  A  telegram  informs  me 
I'm  to  arrest  a  par^  of  your  deecnp- 
tion;  at  least  you're  near  enou^ 
the  description  for  me  to  arrest  yon. 
So,  without  more  ado,  come  on.' 

My  wife  is  an  excellent  woman, 
and  at  times  her  feelings  ^  too 
many  for  her.  She  heard  the  final 
speech  of  the  policeman,  and  xns 
with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  fly- 
ing at  him.  Such  was  also  1^  case 
with  Sarah  Naggies,  who  has  highly- 
developed  nails,  and  (in  oonsequenoe 
of  blighted  hopes)  nourishes  an  ab- 
normal hatred  of  'the  force.'  Be- 
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tween  these  two  desperate  women 
the  one  policeman  of  Mndville  wonld^ 
I  am  afraid,  have  come  to  the  most 
unmitigated  grief.  He  saw  his  peril, 
and  produced  a  pair  of  haudcnfb. 
I  confess  the  sight  unmanned  me, 
and  I  sank  into  a  chair.  I  pro- 
duced my  card;  I  pointed  to  the 
direction  on  my  boxes;  I  threat- 
ened'to  write  to  the  'Times;'  I 
explained  how  ridiculous  it  would 
be  in  a  felon  travelling  about  with 
a  family;  I  pleaded  and  stormed 
alternately,  but  to  no  object.  The 
policeman  had  received  his  instruc- 
tions; had  been  directed  to  us  by 
the  malevolent  one-eyed  fly-driver; 
had  executed  his  orders,  and  was 
deaf  to  reason,  blind  to  a  bribe,  and 
generally  stupid  and  ^unswervingly 
upright. 

Mrs.  Grogrum  coming  in  sud- 
denly upon  the  scene  did  not  im- 
prove the  tone  of  the  meeting,  as 
may  be  supposed.  She  had  settled 
that  we  '  was  no  good '  the  instant 
Mrs.  0.  had  made  rude  remarks 
about  her  frying-pan,  'a  article  as 
a  reel  lady  would  despise  to  worrit 
herself  about.'  And  as  for  that 
sylph  in  the  black  stockings,  Shoo- 
zan,  she  had  long  ago  learnt  to 
place  the  blindest  confidence  in 
the  Mudville  policeman,  who  was 
the  model  of  manly  beauty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbouring  maid- 
servants. 

We  were  at  our  wite'  end.  My 
wife  was  frantic,  the  nurse  furious, 
the  children  fractious.  Wrapped  in 
his  panoply  of  authority  ana  pig- 
lieadedness,  the  policeman  alone  was 
calm. 

To  us  (at  this  juncture)  entered 
blithely  the  Interesting  Stranger.  A 
smile  was  on  his  lip,  a  tear  was  not 


in  his  eye.  I  was  about  to  appeal 
to  him  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
when  I  observed  a  remarkable 
change  come  over  his  features.  At 
the  same  time  a  change  as  remark* 
able  came  over  the  countenance 
of  the  aggressive  constable.  He 
clapped  lus  eye  on  the  figure  of  the 
Interesting  Stranger,  and  almost 
instantly  clapped  his  professional 
handcuff  on  the  wriste  of  the  same 
individual. 

The  Interesting  Stranger  answered 
to  the  description  in  the  telegram  in 
every  particular,  and  to  this  day  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  reason  for 
arresting  me,  for  we  were  not  in  the 
least  alike.  The  I.  S.  was  tall,  I 
am— well,  under  the  middle  height. 
The  I.  S.  was  good-looking  (at  least 
Mrs.  Ckxxiler  declares  so,  spite  of 
everytiiing;  and  he  was  described 
by  the  police  reporter  as  a  '  person 
of  feshionable  appearance'},  and  I 
am,  I  admit,  not  striking  to  look  at, 
though  dignified  for  a  short  person. 
The  I.  S.  was  not  dressed  like  me 
either ;  so,  altogether,  it  was  a 
muddle  at  Mudville,  and  I  might 
have  kicked  up  a  great  row  about  it 

Did  1  stop  to  have  any  argu- 
mento,  to  receive  the  grovelling 
apologies  of  Mrs.  Grogrum,  the 
trembling  beseechings  of  the  ob- 
tuse policeman,  the  solemn  assur- 
ances of  attention  and  cleanliness 
from  Shoozan,  the  universal  sym- 
pathy of  the  excited  populace— did 
I  wait  for  all  this? 

DidU 

Did  I  fetoh  the  one-eyed  fly- 
driver  fiiom  his  favourite  haunt, 
and  bundle  self  and  family  back  to 
town  that  afternoon? 

DidnHll 

H.  J.  Bybon. 


FLOWEES  AND  FOEEIGN  FLOWEE-FASHIONS. 


IT  is  the  time  of  year  to  begin  to 
talk  of  flowers;  and  not  only  of 
the  flowers  but  of  all  bright  things. 
After  six  months  abroad  how  mr 
from  bright  things  look  to  one  I  It 
is  not  that  foreign  climates  have 
quite  all  the  suns^e.  This  winter 
abroad,  I  have  seen  fogs  that  were 
qtdto  as  thick,  though  not  exactly 


as  yellow  as  most  of  those  in 
London.  It  is  that  English  tastes 
are  so  essentially  colourless.  Greys 
and  browns  and  ash  tints  are 
really  the  English  livery.  Who 
else  would  colour  walls  dust  colour, 
or  dress  themselves  all  in  snuff 
colour?  A  Frenchwoman  wears  a 
brown  dress,  but  then  it  has  just 
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fthe  tonehM  of  dear  bright  tint 
about  it  that  pierent  the  cungmess 
flo  dear  to  English  hearts.  French 
walla  may  be  grey,  hnt  thai  Hie 
grey  is  a  clear  one. 

It  feels  rather  a  hopeless  task  to 
talk  about  colonrs  now,  when  before 
one*B  mind's  eye  come  the  hills  with 
the  silvery  olive  trees,  terrace  above 
terrace,  waving  those  leafy  deads, 
and  when  amidst  them  come  the 
rosy,  soft,  plume-like  almond  trees; 
and  when  on  the  outer  slopes  these 
fair  pink  i)lume8  are  rising  like 
rose-clouds  in  blue  skies;  and  un- 
derneath that  blue  sky,  and  out 
across  the  plain,  the  sunny  Medi- 
terranean is  spreading  out  broad  and 
tranquil.  That  wonderful  clear  air 
which  draws  the  scent  from  the 
flowers— that  air  through  which  the 
voices  sound,  and  through  which  the 
&r-off  footBteps  seem  close  to  you 
on  the  hill—gives  there  a  wonderful 
charm  that  elsewhere  one  misses. 
Bat  yet  let  us  think  of  England 
and  its  summer  and  autumn  morn- 
ings. Who  would  not  change  the 
olive  trees  for  the  deep-green  lawns 
of  England ;  and  who  does  not  love 
the  dewiness  and  the  freshness  of 
her  green  woods?  Can  any  air  be 
sweeter  than  that  of  our  June  morn- 
ings ;  and  can  any  perfumes  match 
with  those  of  our  heaths  and  woods, 
our  violet-banks  in  the  spring,  and 
our  clover-j^elds  in  the  summer, 
and  with  the  fresh  aroma  of  frost- 
touched  flowers  in  autumn?  The 
scents  abroad  are  delightful,  but 
they  are  all  too  hard.  They  are 
too  aromatic;  they  have  not  the 
sweetness  ours  have.  The  cleamess 
of  the  air,  the  hardness  of  those 
sweet  scents;  they  form  the  con- 
trast to  the  softness  of  English 
summers  with  their  iaint  haze  of 
blue,  and  to  the  wafts  of  perfume 
that  reach  us  from  trees  in  the  dew. 

It  is  very  rare  abroad  to  see  really 
pretty  gardens.  People  have  not 
the  notion  of  flnishing  things  that  we 
have ;  and  though  a  royal  palace  is 
wonderful  in  efiect  when  its  gardens 
lose  themselves  insensibly  in  the 
woods,  yet  to  English  ^es,  and  in 
the  many  gardens,  there  is  a  great 
want  of  completeness— you  want  to 
know  where  the  thing  ends;  and 
you  have  a  atrong  feeling  that  if 


that  space  were  defined  the^  imide 
would  be  much  tidier.  You  rarely 
see  well-trimmed  hedges  or  nioely- 
kept  sunk  fences;  and  walls  vith 
roses  growing  on  them  are  an  Eng- 
lish institution.  The  turf  is  not 
English  turf,  and  the  soil  is  ill  kept 
and  rough ;  pieces  of  straw  stieldng 
up  sometimes,  and  stones  thought 
of  no  account  No ;  it  is  a  certain 
&ot  that  no  gardens  compare  with 
the  English.  Just  as  our  hothonsB 
fruits  excel  many  native  produo- 
tions  because  of  their  high  oultare 
and  the  careful  selection  of  sorti, 
so  our  flowers  and  gardens  nay 
have  to  contend  with  many  diffl- 
oulties,  and  yet  may  grow  to  a 
wonderful  hdght  of  beauty. 

There  are,  however,  few  Frenoh 
women  who  care  about  their  gar- 
dens. Thdr  view  is  to  have  flowers, 
and  I  confess  they  deserve  them; 
for  never  did  I  see  more  lovdy  use 
than  they  make  of  them. 

One  of  the  great  things  that 
struck  me  in  the  Parisian  honaeB 
was  the  way  in  which  the  flowers 
oame  into  the  furniture.  They  were 
as  much  a  part  of  it  as  a  chair  or  a 
table-cloth.  And  another  striking 
thing  was  the  material  used.  I 
know  nothing  effective  that  would  he 
despised  for  oommonoeas.  There 
is  an  idea  in  the  thing.  Yon 
don't  see  merely  stray  flowerpots 
or  a  rose  in  a  glass,  uncomfortably, 
that  looks  wondering  how  it  got 
there,  and  that  sets  you  speoulatiog 
how  soon  it  will  be  drawn  out  by 
the  brush  of  some  passing  sleeve  or 
the  flinging  down  of  a  newspaper. 

Dahlias  and  sunflowers,  golden 
rod  and  Miohaelmaa  daisies,  all  are 
perfectly  wdcome;  and,  what  is 
more,  quite  beautiful  and  entirely 
in  their  place.  But  I  must  give 
some  instances  of  definite  arrange- 
ment. A  thing  that  struck  exceed- 
ingly was  the  clear  idea  of  place 
there  was.  You  did  not  see  a 
flowervtand  looking  disconsolate 
somewhere;  but  just  in  ihe  win- 
dow framing  the  light  as  it  were, 
there  would  be  a  long  flower^hox, 
just  an  edging  of  flowers  inside. 
People  in  a  room  turn  so  naturally 
to  a  window,  that  there  is  no  de- 
scribing the  bright  effect  that  this 
has.    The  windows  opening  down 
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httfe  amply  a  low  box  along  them, 
and  the  plants  at  the  sidee^  perhaps, 
are  now  and  then  rather  higher. 

I  wonder  if  people  have  noticed 
the  great  objection  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  to  clear  white  in  English 
gardens — in  flower-boxes —eTery- 
wbeie.  Think  only  in  what  boxes 
have  you  seen  white  oonspiouous? 
And  yet  there  is  simply  nothing 
that  gives  such  colour  and  lights 
ness.  It  sounds,  perhaps,  para- 
doxical to  say  that  white  gives 
colour.  But  take  a  pot  of  pink 
hyacinths  and  another  of  red  tulips, 
and  put  in  between  them  a  plant  of 
the  large  white  primrose,  and  you 
can  then  decide  whether  colour  is 
lost  or  gained.  The  time  when 
white  weakens  colour  is,  when  in  a 
vase  or  in  anything  you  have  a 
perpetual  breakage,  a  little  dab  of 
one  colour  and  then  an  atom  of 
white.  There  can  be  no  real  colour, 
nothing  but  muddiness  there.  And 
muddiness  and  grubbiness  are  two 
things  that  abroad  are  avoided.  I 
don't  speak  of  cleanliness.  I  am 
writing  of  looks. 

These  boxes  of  which  I  am  writing 
are  always  the  brightest  things. 
In  winter  they  have  primroses,  in 
summer  they  have  Queen  Mar- 
garelB ;  the  white  single  China  aster, 
and,  in  &ct,  any  clean  white  flower, 
6om  large  com>daisies  upwards, 
are  '  good  enough '  to  be  used,  if 
only  they  are  wanted. 

There  certainly  is  abroad  sad 
want  of  conventionality.  Asparagus 
leaves  are  beautiful;  but  a  Bel- 
gravian  drawing-room  would  merely 
blush  to  admit  them.  .1  confess,  when 
in  Paris,  to  my  shame,  having  asked 
what  that  lovely  leaf  was.  The 
long  foliage  is  cut  quite  low  down, 
tied  carefully  into  a  bunch  made 
up  with  moss  or  other  stalks  ex- 
actly to  flt  the  size;  and  then  being 
tightly  tkd  the  bunch  is  forced  firmly 
into  a  hyacinth-glass  full  of  water. 
The  air  is  nearly  excluded,  and  the 
branches  last  long  and  well.  This 
method  applies,  moreover,  to  many 
things  more,  in  glasses.  These  tufts 
of  leaves  must  be  light;  they  then 
have  a  ferny  look,  and  ferns  and 
grassea  also  are  charming  in  these 
boies.  One  place  in  which  the 
bosea  appear  especially  to  advanr 


_e,  is  when  there  aie  large 
mirrors  that  come  down  to  the 
floor.  In  great  lobbies,  for  instance, 
where  the  furniture  is  not  too  hall- 
like, and  where,  in  consequence, 
gilded  mirrors  themselves  are  well 
in  place,  I  have  seen  these  long 
boxes  give  an  indescribable  bright- 
ness and  look  of  habitation  and 
homeljkeness  to  a  house.  The 
flowers  in  them,  too,  are  strikingly 
few  in  number.  In  all  French 
things  it  seems  to  me  want  of 
crowding  is  very  conspicuous.  A 
couple  of  pots  of  white  primroses — 
a  plant  or  two  of  crimson,  and 
perhaps  a  little  blue  flower,  or  a 
plant  of  violets ;  these  amongst  the 
green  leaves  would  be  thought,  and 
would  be,  quite  sufficient. 

In  smnmer,  the  artemesia  is  very 
much  used  abroad.  Its  tall  growth 
and  starry  white  flowers  are  most 
effective  in  gardens.  The  Tuileries 
last  autumn  owed  half  their  bright- 
ness to  them— contrasting  with  the 
rose  and  blue  of  the  German 
asters— alternating  with  dahlias,  and 
here  and  there  backed  with  roses. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  too  many 
blossoms  on  one  plant,  especially 
in  white  flowers.  In  the  case  of 
primroses,  for  instance,  and  of  the 
white  asters,  if  they  are  '  full  of 
blossom,'  the  plant  is  a  confused 
mass.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
flowers  should  be  kept  fairly  few. 
And  all  gardeners  will  know  how 
much  cutting  off  some  buds  and  all 
the  too  full-blown  flowers  will  al- 
ways prolong  the  time  of  each 
plant's  lasting  or  blossoming. 

The  heaths  in  Paris  are  very  gay 
and  lovely.  When  one  leaves  the 
hills  in  the  south,  with  all  their 
white  scented  bruy^re,  one  can 
hardly  recognize  the  plants  of  the 
same  family.  The  heaths  are  ten 
times  the  gayest,  and  yet  one  likes 
best  the  wMte  bruyere,  with  its  tiny 
bell-blossoms  and  its  slightly  fra- 
grant atmosphere.  All  the  grand 
plants  of  the  heath  family  have  no 
scent  at  all :  but  I  believe  Parisians 
prefer  rather  scentiess  flowers ;  there 
IS  such  a  general  feeling  abroad  of 
the  unwholesomeness  of  those  which 
we  think  so  delightful.  The  aisa- 
leas,  are,  however,  loveliest  of  all  in 
spring.    They  are  not  tortured  to 
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shapes,  bat  ore  let  grow  wildly,  and 
then  they  take  their  own  form  of 
low  spreading  trees,  with  flowers 
that  spread  themselves  out  upon  the 
branches,  and  that  are  sometimes 
half-hidden  amongst  the  leaves. 

But  I  mnst  go  on  to  others  of  the 
fiower-fieushions.  Another  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  great  use  made 
of  green  in  everything,  and  the  im- 
mense effect  thus  produced.  A  stand 
of  flowers  would  really  have  very 
few  plants  indeed.  There  would  be 
green  and  moss—and  perhaps  two 
plants  in  flower.  Setting  off  one 
gem  is  fjEur  more  the  fashion  than 
collecting  a  crowd  that  detract  from 
each  other's  beauty.  Each  flower  is 
thus  allowed  to  be  distinct.  And 
then  things  are  on  a  large  scale.  I 
have  pas^  under  a  flower  vase 
often  in  going  to  dinner— a  tall  vase 
on  a  side-table,  with  really  gigantic 
flowers— sunflowers  and  dahlias, 
with  great  roses  and  gladioli,  and 
with  such  large  green  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  cut  with  such  long 
stalks,  that  each  seemed  well  de- 
tached—and the  strange  selection 
was  Oriental,  and  beautiful  in  its 
strangeness.  Of  course  all  things 
of  this  kind  must  suit  the  rooms 
they  are  in;  but  in  immense  lofty 
rooms,  and  with  the  large  massive 
style  of  most  of  the  Frmich  furni- 
ture, nothing  can  be  in  better  taste 
than  some  of  these  brilliant  vases. 
Then  the  beautiful  featliery  grasses 
are  very  much  used  inParis ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  graceful,  on  a  large 
scale,  than  are  these  white  plumes. 

I  must  record,  too,  the  trellises 
that  are  covered  with  growing  ivy, 
and  that  stand  all  summer-time  in 
front  of  the  empty  hearth.  In 
winter,  I  have  seen  them  moved 
merely  to  the  window.  These  long 
boxes  have  a  trellis  attached  at  the 
back  and  ends.  A  plant  or  two  of 
ivy  is  enough  to  twine  over  the 
trellis,  and  then,  through  all  the 
season,  a  succession  of  flowers  is 
kept  up,  in  a  way  that  is  most  effec- 
tive,—and,  to  me,  the  most  tinsatis- 
fiactoiy.  But,  then,  I  never  can  bear 
to  think  that  things  have  no  roots 
when  they  look  to  be  gtovrmg,  A 
range  of  hyacinth-glasses,  however, 
are  in  the  box.  The  glasses  are,  of 
course,  completely  concealed  by  the 


moss;  and  in  each  of  these  aid 
glasses  is  a  tightly-bound  bondi  of 
something— it  may  be  aqpangoB- 
leaves,  as  I  have  described  just  now, 
or  it  may  be  Japan  lilies,  or,  still 
offcener,  gladioli  Either  of  these 
flowers  is  perfect  for  such  uses. 
The  tall  white  lily,  also,  is  exqmsits 
in  this  way ;  only,  of  couxse,  for  a 
drawing-room  itB  perfume  is  &r 
too  powerful ;  though,  when  soch 
things  are  used,  as  in  Paris,  to  place 
at  the  side  of  altars,  nothing  can  be 
more  lovely  than  iheae  tall  and  most 
pure  white  lilies. 

The  blue  Michaelmas  dai^y  comfis 
in  well  for  these  stands  too;  but  as 
it  is  always  well  to  describe  one 
definite  pattern  that  is  known  to 
answer,  I  made  a  special  note  of 
one  both  good  and  attainable  A 
common  green-painted  box,  like  oor 
mignonette  boxes  (of  course  this 
should  be  lined  with  zinc,  or  at 
least  made  without  holes,  the  foimer 
plan  being  desirable  for  the  diav- 
ing-room  carpet),  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  sa^  ten  wide,  a  slight 
cane  trellis,  looking  like  rods  for 
basket-work,  merely  stained  dark 
green  on  the  back  and  ends,  coming 
about  as  high  as  an  ordinary  chim- 
ney-piece; ivy  trained  over  the 
trellis,  to  cover  it  a  sood  deal,  but 
by  no  means  thickly,  simply  to 
wreath  about  it,  especially  at  the 
edges;  then  the  only  flowers  in  this 
really  effective  stand  were  alternate 
hyacinth-glasses  of  blue  Michaehnas 
daisies  and  of  scarlet  gladioli,  with, 
between  them,  some  pots  of  fem  or 
grass,  or  of  asparagus-leaves.  The 
ivy  itself,  I  was  told,  had,  upon 
emergences,  been  cut  from  the  woods 
too,  and  brought  in  and  put  in 
glasses,  and  trained  to  look  aU  nato- 
ral.  And,  after  all,  it  is  well  to  know 
this  for  any  quickly  goi-up  decora* 
tion,  or  for  a  screen  to  shut  off 
some  unused  doorway  or  ugly  view, 
at  short  notice. 

By-the-by,  too,  at  th^  season, 
all  the  trees  in  fresh  leaf  may  be 
used  just  like  holly  in  winter,  by 
way  of  decoration,  only  by  putting 
the  cut  end  of  the  branch  in  a  jar 
with  water  and  charcoal,  and  then 
closing  the  mouth  with  a  lumpof  the 
potters  day.  What  can  be  more 
lovely  than  horse-chesnut  <a  aoaoia  ? 
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But,  in  a  stand  like  ibat  which  I 
have  descrihed,  oheerve  the  good 
maiMgement— the  tall  flowers,  not 
orer  recherchJ,  being  filled  up  with 
Bhrnbbery  sort  of  tibings  in  perfect 
keeping  with  their  style. 

Bunches  of  holly,  also,  are  re- 
markably good  and  effectlTe  in  all 
soch  cases.  In  &ct,  for  the  nse  of 
holly,  one  fmnst  go  to  France  for  a 
ksson.  It  comes  in  at  any  time, 
and  is  nsed  as  a  brilliant  flower — 
and,  indeed,  the  bright  leaves  and 
red  berries  are  such  as  few  flowers 
can  deaden. 

I  have  seen  the  boxes  just  de- 
scribed filled  up  entirely  with  the 
ivy-grown  trellis,  branches  like 
small  shrubs  of  holly,  some  tall  and 
tapering,  others  low  and  spreading, 
and  with  some  one  white  flower, 
generally  the  single,  large-fringed 
Chiaese  primroses,  these  being,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few — ^perhaps 
three  pots  only  put  in  amidst  the 
holly ;  and  the  effect  was  perfect — 
warm,  and  green,  and  graceful  and 
digtinguS—iox  somehow  the  holly  is 
very  aristocratic,  and  adapts  itself 
to  all  circumstances  with  most  per- 
fect ease  and  grace. 

Much  green  with  a  little  colour  is 
a  rule  that  has  a  wide  reign ;  and 
also  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  one 
sees  one  colour;  but  crimson  and 
buff  roses,  violet  and  pink,  pale  sea- 
green  and  rose-colour,  or  any  of 
tiiese,  with  white.  This  seems  the 
prevailing  thing  as  much  in  dress 
as  in  flowers,  and  as  much  in  rooms 
as  anywhere.  But  then,  Parisians 
do  compose  room,  and  toilette,  and 
flowers,  all  as  a  sort  of  picture. 

But  to  go  on  to  vases  and  to 
flowers  in  general  If  our  South 
Kensington  shows  of  dinner-table 
decorations  only  were  held  in  Paris, 
how  different  things  would  be! 

The  great  idea  now  in  arranging 
them,  is  to  show  each  flower  sepa- 
rately (not  in  that  horrid  way,  of  all 
others  most  objectionable,  when, 
having  a  crowd  of  flowers,  each 
flower  tries  to  be  seen,  thus  making 
up  a  result  of  a  mass  of  excited 
petals,  like  &ce8  turned  up  in  a 
crowd) — but  where  the  view  is  to  let 
each  flower  repose  quietly  and 
calmly  upon  a  bed  of  green.  That 
is,  after  all,  the  natural  view  of 


flowers ;  but  I  never  saw  it  done 
perfectly  till  a  few  days  ago,  at 
raris. 

Single  flowers  in  glasses  are  very 
pretty,  no  doubt— just  as  a  beautiful 
rose  must  be  beautiful  anywhere ; 
and  some  people  like  very  much  the 
'  prettiness '  of  the  fashion  of  having 
a  little  glass  by  each  lady's  place 
containing  a  tiny  bouquet,  and 
having  by  each  gentleman's  one 
flower  for  the  button-hole.  I  don't 
admire  it,  as  I  think  it  breaks  up 
the  table  and  makes  it  dotty ;  but, 
when  it  is  done,  one  lily-of-the- 
valley  with  its  leaf  attached,  or  a 
carnation  and  a  spray  of  fern,  and 
a  small  piece  of  mignonette,  are 
very  respectable  modes  of  fulfilling 
the  fiashion.  Thick-petalled,  lasting 
flowers  should  of  course  be  chosen, 
as  it  is  such  a  bore  when  geraniums 
drop  all  about. 

Bouquets  for  the  hand  abroad  are 
not  made  up  like '  the  run '  of  EngUsh 
ones.  The  prettiest  mode  this  year  is 
to  have  a  kind  of  fern-shaped  spray 
of  green  going  down  the  bouquet 
between  each  little  group  of  flowers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  oomposmg  a 
bouquet,  there  are  flve  or  six  sepa- 
rate ounches  of  green  arranged  first 
separately — some  fern,  for  example, 
or  sprays  of  rose-leaves  (to  mention 
things,  as  usual,  that  everyone  has  at 
hand),  and  then  these  sprays  are 
fiEistened  to  the  centre,  formed,  one 
after  each  little  group  of  azaleas  or 
geraniums.  The  effect  is  exceedingly 
f;ood ;  and  all  delicate  foliage  comes 
m  exquisitely  for  this ;  and  now  we 
really  have  such  varieties  in  our 
greenhouses.  The  flowers  would 
not  be  mixed  much — perhaps  red 
and  white  in  one  place,  and  only 
pink  in  onoUier;  or  perhaps  blue 
would  be  alone  here,  and  next  door 
to  it  buff.  The  art  is,  not  to  seem 
to  think  the  flowers  unsuited  to 
each  other.  Where  an  English  mil- 
liner accepts  imperious  ozders,  but, 
to  relieve  her  mind,  puts  in  a  wall 
of  black  lace,  an  English  lady  is 
a  great  deal  too  apt,  following  in 
the  same  line,  only  a  little  modi- 
fled,  to  put  a  stout  fence  of  green, 
and  say  that  4t  softens  the  con- 
trast;' the  truth  in  the  matter 
being,  that  that  division  alone  makes 
any   contrast  at  all.    The  proper 
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efRsot,  if  well  done,  wonld  be  har- 
mony. Flowers  for  hair  and  droa 
are  now  very  rarely  mixed.  Yoa 
hare  some  one  flower  and  its  own 
bnds  for  all.  Then,  if  more  green 
IB  wanted,  there  are  always  sprays 
of  ivy,  drooping  fronds  of  fern,  long 
ribbons  of  delicate  grass.  As  a 
general  thing,  howerer,  one  flower 
with  its  own  leaves  is  enough  for 
one  person's  ambition ;  and  the  re* 
suit  is  onoe  more,  much  grace  and 
little  heaviness.  How  awfnl '  com- 
ilowers'  look  when  worn,  in  the 
spring,  in  bonnets !— red  and  yellow 
and  blue!  The  light  flower^tnfls 
on  the  hair  axe  excessively  pretty ; 
and  so  is  the  plan  of  having  a 
drooping  tuft  on  one  shoalder.  I 
never  very  mnch  like  seeing  a  head 
dressed  with  flowers,  unless  there 
are  also  flowers  somewhere  about 
the  dreRS.  To  me  there  always  is 
the  feeling  that  some  blossoms 
shonid  have  Allien,  or  been  kept  in 
the  hand,  or  stack  into  the  band. 
It  is  too  hard,  and  complete,  and 
finished,  when  every  scrap  of  flower 
is  collected  and  pnt  in  the  hair. 

For  actual  use  on  dinner-tables, 
the  prettiest  fashion  I  ever  have  seen 
by  far,  is  that  of  the  large  open  vase 
supported  on  gilt  branches,  always 
no  arranged  as  to  look  wide  and  low 
in  proportion  to  its  height 

Of  course,  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  there  must  be  somethhsg 
high ;  but  there  it  seems  so  much 
more  natural  to  have  lights— a  tall 
branch,  for  instance,  with  candles, 
and  only  at  the  feet  two  or  three 
gronps  of  flowers ;  three  groups  of 
flowers  or  fruit,  forming  a  natural 
ornament  round  the  foot  of  some 
high  centre.  Much  green  is  again 
eR|)ccially  desirable  in  this  place, 
liecause  there  is  always  a  certain 
glare  of  light  and  plate,  and  table* 
cloth  and  dress ;  and  a  mass  of  green 
is  therefore  more  than  ever  wel- 
come to  eyes  that  feel  slightly  weary, 
as  most  eyes  do  in  London  before 
it  comes  to  dinner-time.  I  should 
suggest  then  having,  if  for  a  large 
or  long  table,  some  oentrepieoe  of 
this  kind,  and  placing  the  vase  I  de- 
scribe at  the  top  or  bottom.  Bat 
for  a  small  table,  especially  a  round 
one,  the  said  vase  Itself  is  charming, 
when  used  for  the  centre  ornament 


—and,  indeed,  in  aadi  eaaea  BO  ofiher 
flowers  are  neoenary;  and  if  other 
flowers  are  used,  it  is  all  tiie  worse 
for  the  users,  who  pay  an  increased 
florist* 8  bill,  and  have  a  less  pretty 
table. 

For  tiie  flowers  appropriate  for 
fllling  such  a  vase,  I  will  simply 
oopy  a  list  I  took  down  in  Paris, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  oombixie  all 
colour,  and  grace,  and  lightness,  in 
the  most  charming  manner. 

The  dish  or  vase,  I  shonid  men- 
tion, was  of  plain  firoeted  glass, 
shallow  and  wide,  and  rested  on 
twisted  supports  of  fangfat  and 
frosted  gilding. 

The  dish  was  itaelf  filled  up  with 
bright  dark-green  moss— one  of 
the  beautiful  greenhouse  lyoopoda 
might  well  be  used  here.  ZyccK 
podium  dentictdatum  is,  perhaps, 
best  of  all  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
easily  grown  anywhere,  in  a  shady 
comer  of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
window  that  will  not  suit  many 
flowering  plants  becaoae  of  want  of 
sun.  The  moss  was  ndeed  in  the 
centre — not  a  heap,  but  curved  up- 
wards. The  flowers  were  as  follow : 
one  deep-red  rose,  one  of  the  palest 
blush  white,  a  spray  of  white  con- 
volvulus, just  touched  with  pink,  a 
cluster  of  red  drooping  Aowctb  (I 
thought  of  the  rose  acacia),  one 
spray  of  pale  wild-rose,  one  bright 
pink  rose,  a  cluster  of  white  acacia, 
and  a  droopmg  branch  of  the  pink 
convolvulus. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  the  coloois 
were  a2;  shades  of  rose  and  white. 
Tlie  whole  thing  was  most  perfiKtIy 
bright,  and  fiesh,  and  iMeaatiful. 
Each  flower  was  simply  laid  down 
on  the  green,  fairly  round  the  vase, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  fill  up 
the  centre  at  all.  The  flowers  just 
touched,  and  had  each  its  own  green 
leaves;  the  stems,  of  course,  were 
just  hidden  slightly  in  the  mo(^  I 
give  this  to  show  the  style  of  thing, 
but,  of  course,  other  flowers  can  be 
used  for  any  of  those  named.  The 
great  thing  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
have  9ome  idea  to  work  to;  and 
there  certainly  are  such  ideas  to  be 
picked  up,  sown  broadcast  abroad, 
where  nobody  is  ashamed  of  trying 
to  make  themselves  and  everything 
else  look  their  prettiest  I 
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r^  write  a  preface  10,  we  take  it, 
a  work  of  some  little  difficulty. 
Not  haying  time  at  present  to 
consider  why  it  ehonld  oe  a  mat- 
ter of  any  difficulty  at  all,  we  will, 
if  you  please,  allow  it  to  be  so,  and 
admit  that,  howerer  easily  and 
mpidly  a  subject  may  be  treated, 
yet  the  introduction  to  it  will  pro- 
bably require  greater  care  and  a 
more  delicate  handling.  And  this 
becomes  eminently  true  in  the  case 
•  of  almost  all '  social  introductions/ 
by  which  term  we  mean  the  ordi- 
nary introduction  of  number  one  to 
number  three,  by  the  interyentioa 
of  number  two. 

Now,  unless  nxmiber  one  has  re- 
quested number  two  for  the  iayour 
of  an  introduction  to  number  three, 
(in  which  case  the  first  mentioned 
person  can  not  be  offended,  save  by 
a  refusal),  number  two  should 
weigh  well  the  responsibilities  that 
he  is  about  voluntarily  to  incur,  by 
the  reckless  bringing  together  of 
two  bodies  who  may  already  be  an- 
tagonistic, or  nuty  hereafter  become 
antagonistic  to  one  another.  Let 
this  be  your  canon,  that  you  have 
no  right  to  introduce  two  persons 
to  one  another,  without  the  sanction 
of  one,  or  both  of  them,  or,  perhaps 
of  their  undoubtedly  best  friends 
and  well-wishers. 

Let  us  consider,  xsi  Of  the  per^ 
son ;  t.e.  who  should  be  introduced, 
and  to  whom. 

andly.  0/  the  Medium ;  %,e,,  whe- 
ther the  introduction  should  be 
performed  by  us,  or  by  any  one 
better  qualified  for  the  office,  by 
reason  of  his  rank,  station,  or  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

srdly.  The  Tempus.  As  to  the 
'when'  of  an  introduction:  »>., 
whether  you  have  chosen  the  fittest 
possible  moment,  or  the  most  sea- 
sonable time  for  the  ceremony. 

4thly.  The  Locus  in  Quo,  As  to 
the  '  where;'  «.e.,  whether  the  place 
in  which  the  contemplated  intro- 
duction is  to  happen,  is  the  most 
oouTeuient,  most  adnmtageous  spot 
that  can  possibly  be  selected. 

Sthly.  ITie  Modus  Operandi,  Am 
to  the  manner  of  proceeding  with 


the  rite;  as  to  the  order  of  names; 
as  to  their  correct  pronunciation; 
as  to  the  number  of  times  each  is 
to  be  uttered;  and  upon  whom 
devolves  the  duty  of  first  speaking 
after  the  ceremony  is  at  an  end. 

Surely  the  above  considerations 
are  sufficient  to  deter  any  fellow 
from  rashly  making  known  one 
fellow  to  another  fellow,  without 
previously  ascertaining  the  wishes 
of  either  fellow  on  the  matter  in 
question. 

Let  us  commence  with  an  instance 
in  point,  where  none  of  the  con- 
siderations above  enumerated  enter 
into  the  operator's  calculations. 
This  we  will  call  'The  Careless 
Introduction.' 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  pre- 
vious to  any  unnecessary  introauc-> 
tion,  to  ascertain  the  antecedent 
histories  of  the  parties  about  to  be 
made  personally  known  to  one 
another  for  the  first  time. 

For  instance,  if  A.,  walking  with 
B.,  meets  C,  and  if  C,  having 
stopped  A.,  or  A.  having  stopped 
C,  commences  some  street-conver- 
sation of  the  ordinarily  vapid 
character,  which,  from  a  stagnation 
of  ideas  in  the  heads  of  both  A.  and 
0.,  comes  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
then  it  may  occur  to  A.,  just  by 
way  of  doing  and  saying  something, 
to  introduce  his  friend  B.  to  G. 

The  inductive  process  to  this  rash 
headlong  act  of  introduction,  is 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

A.,  with  B.  on  his  arm,  meets  C. 
As  neither  G.  nor  A.  have  anything 
particular  to  do,  th^  stop  one 
another. 

A,  (as  if  surprised.)    Hallo ! 

C.  (without  any  mean iny  whatever). 
Hallo!  {Both  smite  and  shake 
ItandsS) 

B.,  who  has  not  left  A.'s  arm» 
clings  to  him,  as  if  fearing  lest  his 
friend  should  be  taken  away  by  G. ; 
howbeit  he  looks  another  way.  and 
wishes  that  some  one  would  come 
and  say,  '  How  d*ye  do '  to  him,  so 
as  to  put  him  on  an  equal  footing, 
as  it  were,  with  A. 

A.  {cheerily).  Well— and— how 
are  you?    Eh? 
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C.  (with  equal  cheertfuss).  Oh! 
Fm  aU  right  (fie  emphasises  *  Tm  * 
pretty  strongly ^  as  much  as  to  say  that 
there  are  some  people  who  art  not  all 
right.) 

A.  (as  if  mwHi  relieved).  Ah! 
Well,  that's  well.  (Smiles  patranis- 
ingly  on  C.) 

£.,  who  has  been  resting  himself 
on  his  right  leg,  changes  to  his  left 
leg,  and  begins  to  wish  more  than 
ever  that  he  had  somebody  to'talk  to. 

A.  (trying  to  keep  up  the  spirited 
dialogue).  And — er^— so— you're— 
(Be  is  just  going  to  say  *  very  well, 
eh  r  hut  pulls  up  short.) 

O.  (feeling  the  onus  <f  conversation 
thrown  upon  him).  You're  all  right, 
of  course? 

A.  (resenting  the  idea  that  he  must 
*  of  course '  be  all  right).  Well— er 
— pretty  well. 

There  has  been  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  but  still  he  does  not 
like  to  feel  tiie  importance  of  his 
existence  thus  lowered  before  his 
frietid  B.  B.  smiles  as  if  he'd  like 
to  join  in  the  conyersation,  and 
begms  to  think  that  he'd  better  walk 
on,  and  leave  A.  to  follow. 

C.  Well— er— (ZooArs  at  B.  as  if 
to  ask  what  the  deuce  he  means  by  it. 

B.  pretends  to  he  abstracted  in  con-- 
templation  of  things  in  general,  and 
shifts  hack  from  his  Itft  to  his  right 
leg).  Oh,  I  say,  old  fellow.  (Tim 
is  said  confidentially  to  A.,  to  show  B. 
on  what  intimate  terms  (^friendship 
they  are,  B.  begins  to  he  jealous,  and 
gives  up  the  notion  of  quitting  A.'s 
arm.)  I  saw  your  cousm  the  other 
day. 

A.  (who  has  about  fifty  or  sixty 
cousins,  pretends  great  intei'est).  Oh ! 
did  you  really? 

A.  throws  in  'really'  to  balance 
the  sentence,  as,  of  course,  0.  either 
did  see  his  cousin  redtty,  or  he  did 
not  at  all. 

C.  (who  has  nothiTig  else  to  say  on 
the  subject).    Yes,  I  did. 

A.  (without  the  smallest  curiosity). 
Oh! 

B.  shifts  from  his  right  to  his  left 
leg,  and  slightly  presses  A.'s  arm. 
It  suddenly  occurs  to  A.,  thatB.  and 

C.  ought  to  know  one  another.  0. 
is  just  about  to  say  '  good-bye,'  but 
hesitates,  seeing  that  A.  looks  as  if 
he  had  got  something  to  say. 


A.  (to  C.)  Yovl  know  my  friend 
B.,  don't  you? 

Rather  a  weak  question,  m.  if  he 
had  known  him,  he  would  of  course 
hare  spoken  to  him,  unless  there 
were  reasons  for  silence. 

C  (trying  to  appear  interested  in 
removing  any  such  impression  froi,i 
A.'s  mind).    No— I— er — 

B.  smiles  slightly,  then  suddenly 
becomes  very  grave,  and  looks 
steadily  at  0.,  as  if  waiting  for  a 
signal  to  jump  on  him. 

^.  Oh!  (Affably.)  Then  let  me 
introduce  you. 

Here  A.  suddenly  becomes  bothered  - 
as  to  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be 
mentioned  first :  whether  he  shall 
introduce  B.  to  G.  or  0.  to  B. ;  and 
feels  an  inclination  to  pull  them 
forcibly  together,  or  to  double  them 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  '  Mr.  B. 
Mr.  C,  Mr.  C.  Mr.  B.,  now  you 
know  one  another !'  after  the  fashion 
supposed  to  be  genteel  and  oon«ct 
on  the  staga  C.  and  B.  get  him 
out  of  the  dif9cul1y,  by  taking  off 
their  hats  to  one  another,  with  gzim 
politeness,  during  which  oeremany 
A.  s^ys  quietly,  as  if  to  hintaelf, 
and  having  no  sort  of  referanoe  to 
the  action,  '  C,  B.' — and  then,  as  if 
he  had  just  wound  up  a  couple  of 
wax-work  figures,  waits  to  see  what 
will  happen  next 

B.  (glad  to  get  a  chance  tf  saying 
something).  I  think  we've  met  be- 
fore at— -(/or^«  where). 

C.  (who  hasn't  the  digfdesi  rc- 
coRectian  of  it). — Ah— ftt — er — ^yes, 
yes— 

B.  (quite  agrees  with  him^  and  A. 
is  delighted).  Yes.  I  thought  I 
knew  your  face. 

C.  (not particularly pleasedfSmiles). 
Ah  1  Yes— I— (tranfo  to  say,  *  ihovgit 
I  knew  your  face*  but  remembering 
that  B.  has  just  made  tltat  observation^ 
alters  the  form).  Yes,  I  thought  I'd 
seen  you  somewhere. 

N.B.  This  is  a  very  sale  re- 
mark. 

A.  (stidtifying  himseff  on  Hit 
spot).  Oh!  I  didn't  know  you  knew 
one  another. 

O.  (pleasanUy).  Oh,  dear  yea — 
and— er — (conclusively.)  Oh»  dear 
yes — (feeling  that  lie  has  had  quite 
enough  of  B.,  says  suddenly  to  A.) 
Good-bya 
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B.  wonders  whether  he*ll  say 
good-bye  to  him. 

C.  (being  douhtfid  as  to  whetlier  lis 
Slight  to  ahake  hands  with  B.,  giffss  up 
(he  point  altogether  ^  and  shahes  hands 
with  neither.  Then^  going,  says  to  B., 
with  a  nervous  sort  of  laugh,  as  if 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  joke  in  sofy- 
ing  U).  Good-bye.  Delighted  to 
have  made  your— er — (hurries  off). 

B.  {speaking  at  the  same  fnomentY 
Delighted  to  have— er— (^oe»  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  A.) 

C.  {fo  hivMeif^  going  down  the 
street).  I  wonder  what  the  deaoe 
that  fellow's  name  was  ? 

B.  {to  A.)  Who  was  that  to 
whom  yon  introdnoed  me  ?    Eh  ? 

Of  oonrse  they  won't  speak  when 
they  meet  again;  bnt  of  this  matter 
more  anon. 

This  is  what  we  have  called  The 
Careless  Introduction,  thongh, 
Inctdly,  in  this  instance,  nnattended 
hj  any  awkward  ciromnstancee. 

Bnt  supposing  that  the  following 
scene  had  occurred : — 

A.  {to  C.)  You  know  my  Mend 
B.,  don't  you  ? 

C.  {saroasticaUy).  Ohl  is  that 
B.?  ha!  hal  {laughing unpHeasantly) 
and  jova  friend  {horribly  emphasis^) 
too?  ha!  ha! 

A.  {heunldered).     Eh!   why— I 
{takes  off   his  hat,  and  puts  it  on 
again  for  no  particular  reason). 

B.  {who,  having  disengaged  him-- 
self  from  A.^s  arm,  approaches  O, 
viciously).  So,  sir,  we  do  meet,  do 
we  ?  (/umMing  in  his  pocket).  You 
may  remember  what  I  promised 
you — (^fumbling  harder  than  ever  in 
hie  coat  tails)  a  horse — {fumUing  in 
his  breast  weket)  a  horse-whipping 
{discovers  that  this  is  the  only  day  for 
the  last  six  weeks  that  he  has  corns 
out  without  the  horsewhip). 

O.  (sneeringly).    If  you  dare— 
B.  {furiously).    Dare!!— I'U— 

A.  But  can't — won't— {words  fail 
him ;  he  is  pushed  aside  by  B.) 

B.  (to  A.  violently),  1  beg,  sir, 
you'll  not  meddle. 


b 
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Crowd  {who  have  piiskHy  ssHlsoted, 
addressing  A.)  You  get  out,  will 
yer?  (A.  regards  them  indignantly. y 

C.  {trsfMing  with  suppressed 
rage).  I  have  no  wish  for  a  street 
row.    {About  to  move  off.) 

Crowd  {disappoints^.  Yah!  {to 
B.)    Give  it  hmi,  little  'un. 

A.  Quite  right,  {to  C.)  You'd 
better  go,  we  can  settle  it  quietly. 

G.  {vociferatingX  Quietly!  Ifs 
through  you,  tax,  (to  A.)  that— 

B.  You're  a  coward,  sir!  {to  C.) 

C.  {saying  something  fierce  in- \ 
distinctly^    Thro-0-o-o-o— 

A.  {addressing  both).  But 
look  here,  you  Imow — 

Crowd  {delighted).  Hooray ! 
don't  stand  none  of  his  non- 
sense. {Alluding  to  A.) 

Policeman  {suddenly  appearing  on 
the  scene).  Now  whafs  aU  this  here? 

Crowd  {(giving  A.  into  custody). 
That's  him.  Feeler! 

Little  boy  {gratuitously).  1  seed 
him  do  it. 

Policeman  {in  an  off-hand  man^ 
ner).  Here,  I  can't  have  any  of 
this  'ere  obstruction  no  longer,  {to 
C.)  Now,  sir,  do  you  give  this  per- 
son in  charge?  {alluding  to  A.) 

C.  (who  would  like  to  do  it  very 
much,  but  is  withheld  by  a  stem  sense 
of  justice).    No. 

Pdiceman.  Well,  then  {in  a  eon" 
cUiatory  tone),  don't  go  a  loitering 
any  longer.  Gome  {to  the  crowd), 
you  move  on  now,  there  ain't 
nothing :  move  on,  or  111  have  some 
on  you  in  two  two's,  I  will,  (^x- 
eunt  little  boys  hastily,  and  the  party 
breaks  up,  B.  having  vanished  soms 
time  since.) 

B.  and  G.  will  henceforth  always 
speak  of  A.  as  a  meddling  fellow. 
And  A.  will  have  learnt  the  lesson 
that  no  introduction  must  be  entered 
upon  without  due  care,  and  con- 
scientious observance  of  all  the  pre- 
cautions hereinbefore  set  down.  . 
We  will  renew  this  most  important 
subject  at  some  future,  but  no  very 
distani^  time. 


9    X   i 
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'  IJOW  shall  we  famish  our  draw- 
n  ing-zoom?  What  shall  be  the 
colour  of  its  walls?  Of  what  mar 
terial  shall  we  have  the  cortains? 
And  what  about  the  libnry  V  These 
and  a  host  of  similar  questions, 
which  lead  to  endless  discassion 
and  specolation,  saggest  themselves 
to  evezy  newly-married  couple  who 
have  just  bought  a  new  house  or 
inherited  an  old  one,  and  who  look 
for^wd  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  furnishing 
it  Patterns  of  chintz,  reps,  and 
silk  are  scattered  over  the  tables 
and  chairs,  while  rolls  of  various 
stuffs  occupy  the  so£as.  The  walls, 
too,  are  covered  with  sundry  stripes 
of  paper,  tacked  on  to  test  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour  and  the 
efifect  of  the  designs.  There  is 
nothing  so  disagreeable  or  amusing, 
according  to  the  mood  you  are  in, 
as  the  house  where  the  matter  of 
fdmii^iing  is  under  discussion.  Tou 
hear  of  little  else  from  morning  to 
night;  you  are  carried  off  from  one 
shop  to  another;  you  are  called 
upon  to  listen  to  various  sugges- 
tions, and  to  weigh  pros  and  cons 
again  and  again ;  and  if  you  do  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  humoxur  for 
it,  tne  trial  to  temper  and  patience 
is  considerable. 

But  it  is  really  a  very  important 
question,  and  one  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  newly  married.  People 
who  have  lived  for  years  in  a  large 
town,  and  have  by  patient  indusb^ 
acquired  a  sufficient  independence 
to  enable  them  to  buy  or  rent  a 
place  in  the  country;  or  who  have 
to  be^  life  in  a  small  two-win- 
dowed house  in  some  dull  street, 
like  Portugal  Street  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ebury  Street;  or  those 
who  cannot  aspire  beyond  unfnr- 
nii^ed  lodgings  in  Sloane  Street, 
have  one  and  all  an  interest  in  fur- 
nishing. They  wish,  both  naturally 
and  wisely,  to  make  their  house  or 
rooms  as  pretty  as  their  means  will 
allow ;  and  as  tables  and  chairs  must 
be  got,  and  the  walls  must  be  pa- 
pered or  coloured,  they  must  take 
some  trouble  about  these  things  if 
they  wish  for  comfort.    It  is  a  great 


mistake  to  throw  cold  water  upoft 
the  efforts  which  people  make  to 
render  their   rooms   cheerful  and 
gay.    It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to 
take  trouble  about   it  ourselves; 
and  even  they  who  cry  out  againsfc 
makmg  so  much  fuss  about  a  few 
tables  and  chairs  are  oftentimes  the 
very  people  who  are  most  attached 
to  their  own  comer,  their  own  pet 
S0&,  and  their  own  creature  com- 
forts ;  only  they  like  to  have  thesa 
things  without  even  trouble  or  fore- 
thought on  their  part,  preferring  tosit 
still  unmolested,  engaged  in  needle- 
work, or  absorbed  in  a  book,  wMle 
the  work  is  being  carried  on  which 
is  eventually  to  administer  to  their 
comfort    But  independent  of  tlds. 
what  a  history  a  room  can  tdl! 
what  a  revelation  it  often  is  of  the 
mind  and  habits  of  the  owner  I 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lady 
who  is  said  to  have  the  fiuml^  of 
seeing  the  world  of  spirits  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  imd  who  afiSnna 
tbsA  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  encom- 
passed by  an  atmosphere  peculiar 
to  ourselves ;  so  that  she  can  detect 
in  what  part  of  the  room  we  baTe 
been  standing,  or  in  what  chair  we 
have  been  sitting.  So  in  a  similar 
manner  we  can  ourselves  form  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  the  mind  and 
habits  of  those  whose  rooms  we 
enter,  for  their  stamp  is  on  them. 
When  we  call  upon  persons  whom 
we  have  never  met,  and  are  '  shown 
in'  to  the  library  or  morning  room, 
our  eye  quickly  travels  over  it,  and, 
aknost  at  a  elanoe,  we  take  in  &e 
character,  and  taste,  and  inclination 
of  our  hostess.  We  each  have  oor 
own  peculiarities,  which  we  impreas 
upon  everything  which  beto^gs  to 
us.  No  matter  where  we  go,  we 
leave  their  tokens  everywhere.  If 
we  take  a  lodging  by  the  seaside 
the  chances  are  that  we  torn  ttia 
fdmiture  about  in  such  a  way  as  to 
change  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
room.  Some  have  this  knack  moaee 
than  others;  and  in  their  hands  the 
dreariest  lodging  puts  on  an  air  of 
comfort  The  simplest  things  ac- 
quire, under  their  auspices,  a  touch 
of  refinement,  which  is  often  want 
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isg  Mrhere  wealth  abounds.  Bat 
apart  from  this  there  is  real  moral 
gDod  in  famishing  yoor  rooms  well. 
By  well  we  do  not  mean  ezpensiTely, 
but  in  good  taste.  The  more  com- 
fortable and  bright  yon  make  your 
honse,  the  more  yoor  hnsband  and 
children  will  gather  round  it ;  find- 
ing there,  and  not  elsewhere,  their 
rest  and  enjoyment  after  the  fiettigues 
and  business  of  the  day.  They 
look  forward  to  their  evenings  at 
home,  and  learn  to  grudge  the  time 
that  is  spent  out  of  it  They  find 
it  so  clean ;  so  fresh  and  quiet ;  so 
full  of  refinement  and  good  taste: 
eyerything  in  its  place  witiiout  for- 
mality or  stiffness. 

Who  has  not  a  tender  recollection 
of  his  mother's  room,  where  all  the 
fiimily  gathered  together  in  the  long 
twilight  of  the  winter  evenings  be- 
fore dinner  ?  Perhaps  the  walls  were 
ertly  hung  with  chintz,  enlivened 
pictures  set  in  panels  here  and 
there;  or  it  may  be  that  they  were 
only  coloured,  in  distemper,  a  soft 
pearly  grey  with  quaint  old  picture- 
frames  and  looking-glasses  reflect- 
ing the  odd  bits  of  china  which  she 
had  collected  together  at  little  or  no 
expense.  At  all  events,  the  young 
wife  may,  by  a  judicious  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  furniture 
of  her  rooms,  make  her  house  the 
▼ery  type  of  all  that  is  pleasant, 
and  80  wean  her  husband  from  his 
bachelor  ways,  and  draw  him  off 
from  his  clubs  and  smokiDg-roomB 
to  be  her  companion. 

In  giving  a'  few  hints  upon  far- 
nishing,  we  crave  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers,  and  beg  an  immunity 
from  the  snubs  of  those  who  are, 
by  way  of  despising  anything  so 
mundane,  maintaining  as  we  do,  en 
passant,  that  it  is  a  study  which  is 
not  so  contemptible  as  it  seems,  but 
which  has  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  life. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to 
write  about,  because  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  tastes.  There  is  what 
may  be  called  '  good  taste,'  '  bad 
taste,'  and  '  no  taste  at  all ;'  and 
of  these  the  third  is  better  than  the 
second,  for  it  may  avoid  the  mis- 
takes into  which  '  bad  taste,'  must 
inevitably  &11. 

Some  people  have  a  honor  of 


good  taste,  because  it  is,  they  say, 
so  ruinously  expensive;  and  they 
bless  their  stars  that  they  have  none 
of  it.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  suffered  through  its  indul- 
gence, because  it  is  too  true  that  a 
desire  to  gratify  it  at  every  cost 
has  often  accompanied  it  But  we 
maintain  that  it  need  not  be  ruin- 
ous. In  the  hands  of  the  unprin- 
cipled many  good  things  become 
bad.  Of  course  the  poorer  we  are 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  realize 
the  effect  we  wish  to  produce ;  but 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  every- 
thing that  is  cheap  must  be  ugly. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  it 
said  by  one  who  had  great  expe- 
rience in  famishing,  and  who  was 
by  no  means  rich  when  she  began 
life,  that  it  was  so  pleasant  to  be 
obliged  to  contrive ;  that  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  so  added  greatly  to  its 
interest  and  amusement  We  know 
BO  well  what  she  meant  To  go 
with  a  well-filled  purse  where  we 
like  and  buy  what  we  please  is 
pleasant  enough ;  but  to  contrive  a 
good  and  pleasing  effect  out  of 
scanty  materials  needs  the  eye, 
mind,  and  hand  of  an  artist^  and  is 
infinitely  more  satisfiActory.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  room  we  saw  in 
France  which  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated. The  walls  were  painted  in 
panels,  the  larger  ones  represent- 
ing the  elements  and  the  smaller 
ones  the  seasons.  The  painting  was 
adnurable,  and  the  ideas  evidently 
suggested  by  a  well-directed  ima- 
gination. It  was  all  the  handiwork 
of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  said 
that  she  could  not  afford  to  employ 
any  one  to  do  it,  and  that  the  alter- 
native lay  between  doing  it  herself 
or  shutting  up  the  room  altogether. 

In  these  days,  people  of  all  classes 
are  wise  enough  to  use  their  talents, 
if  they  have  any,  and  not  to  despise 
those  who  have.  But  this  kina  of 
decoration  is  scarcely  what  we 
mean  by  furnishing,  which  we  con- 
sider to  have  more  especial  refer- 
ence to  tables  and  chairs,  to  curtams 
and  carpets.  Such  a  gift  as  that 
which  our  French  iriend  possessed 
is  rare.  Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay,  Louisa, 
Marchioness  of  Waterford,  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  John 
Pollen,  are  among  the  few  who  are 
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flimilarly  gifted.  Happily,  not  so 
rare  is  the  fiMsulty  of  well  selecting 
well  assOTting,  and  well  ariaogiiig 
the  fomitaxe  of  a  zoom. 

In  entering  more  fully  into  this 
sabject,  it  will  be  neoessary  to 
clMsi^  the  Tarions  styles  of  for- 
nishing,  so  fur  as  we  oan  do  sa 

There  are  what  we  will  call,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  the  dull 
style,  the  upholstery  style,  the  rich, 
the  architectural,  the  antiquarian, 
the  luxurious,  and  tiie  meretdcious 
styles. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  lay 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
furnishing,  that  the  end  in  view 
should  be  to  make  a  house  or  a 
room  cheerful,  comfori»ble,  and  live- 
able. We  say  liveable,  because  there 
are  so  many  which,  though  hand- 
somely furnished,  are  dreary  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  very  thought  of 
living  in  them  makes  one  shudder. 
Others  captivate  us  by  their  pic* 
turesque  appearance,  and  we  are 
inclined  towards  them;  but  one 
moment's  peep  inside  diispels  every 
wish  of  the  kind.  They  are  so 
dismal,  the  rooms  are  low,  dark,  and 
small,  and  an  atmo8phe3:e  of  dank- 
ness  pervades  the  whole. 

The  dull  style  of  furnishing  is, 
like  every  other  form  of  dulnees, 
very  common.  The  prevailing  tints 
are  drab,  oak,  and  a  dingy  red. 
There  is  much  neatness  about  it 
The  highly-polished  round  table 
stands  universally  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  perhaps  some  wax 
flowers— generally  water-lilies,  un- 
der a  glass  shade — ^in  the  centre; 
or,  it  may  be,  a  bit  of  needlework 
and  beads  for  a  lampnstand  at  night, 
and  a  tall  lanky  glass  vase  for 
flowers  by  day.  A  w  wdl4x>und 
books  are  placed  upon  the  table  at 
equal  distances,  all  radiating  from 
the  centre.  The  carpet  is  a  floweiy 
pattern  on  a  red  ground,  a  few 
shades  darker  than  the  curtains, 
which  are  also  red  with  stripes,  or 
flowers  of  brown  and  drabw  The 
sofa  and  arm-chairs  have  the  same 
dull  covering.  There  is  usually  a 
card-table;  and  red  silk  banner- 
screens  are  placed,  like  mutes,  on 
each  aide  of  the  fire.  One  never 
fSOea  into  the  rxx>m  wi<iiout  feeling 
inclined  to  yawn,  and  a  sense  ex 


depression  oomes  over  one  afler  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  essentially  dull 
and  drab--Hrespectable^--oerteinl7, 
but  painfully  dull 

The  upholstery  style  is  geneorally 
found  where  nehes    predominate 
over  both  mind  or  taste.    Tfaereara 
people  who  have  no  idea  how  to  art 
about  furnishing.    They  think  that 
it  must  be  quite  right  if  they  trust 
it  to  the  upholsterer,  whose  metier 
they  consider  it  to  be  to  do  the 
thing  in  right  and  proper  styla 
So  they  go  to  some,  perhaps  first- 
rate,  upholsterer,  and  tell  him  the 
sum  they  intend  to  spend,  and  giTB 
him  carte  Uanche  to  do  as  he  liioas, 
providing  he  makes  a  good  Aom 
and    keeps   within   the    specified 
amount.  The  upholstever  goes  down 
with  rule  and  tape,  and  takes  all  the 
dimensicHis,  and  he  stamps  lumself 
and  his  shop  upon  the  whole  housa 
He  has  but  one  idea.    The  drawiog- 
loom  must  be  white  and  gold ;  the 
dining-room    red  and   mahogany; 
and  the  library,  oak  and  leather. 
In  every  comer  you  see  the  uphol- 
sterer's mind;  in  the  damask  otto- 
mans and  curtains,  and  heavy  gilded 
cornice  of  the  drawing-room;  in 
the   elaborate    oak  bookcases  and 
taUe,  and  leather  sofiu  and  chairs 
of  the  library,  and  in  the  hand- 
some (?)  sideboard  of  the  dinisg- 
room.    We  remember  being  taken 
over  a  newly-fumiahed  bouse  which 
had  given  employment  to  a^riiole 
anny  of  London  upholsterers,  and 
we  were  asked  how  we  liked  'this' 
and   'that;'  and  before  we  could 
devise  a  suitable  reply,  we  were 
assured  that  carte  hianche  had  been 
given;  that  it  had  been  all  put  into 
*' So-and-so's"  hands  because  they 
had  dme  all  the  furnishing  for  the 

Earl  of  Q .    In  short,  the  house 

was  simply  a  sample  of  what  an  up- 
holsterer's ware-rooms  can  supply. 
There  was  no  stint  There  was 
plenty  of  Ittxe;  but  it  all  lacked  a 
master-mind  directing  and  over- 
ruling the  whole.  It  smelt  of  the 
shop. 

The  rich  si^yle  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  all,  because  it  is  ao  insolent 
in  its  pride.  It  has  the  samedefeot 
as  the  upholstery  style,  fbr  it  is  that 
style  gilded  a  Voutrawx.  Wealth 
\b  stamped  on  every  comer.    BesTy 
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masHlTo  wealtii  oT«rpowen  }t  all, 
and  the  ftmutura  1b  ohoflen  not  so 
omeh  tot  its  utility,  as  for  the 
opporttmitiy  it  affords  of  displaying 
the  nnbonnded  riches  of  its  owner. 
These  is  a  surfeit  of  monmr  about 
italL 

The  arcfaiteetaml  style  of  famish- 
ing has  its  charms  for  those  who 
have  a  monomania  for  everything 
tiiat  is  Gothic.  To  us,  it  is  especially 
disagreeable.  The  chairs  are  so 
uncomfortable  and  straight-backed; 
everything  is  angular  and  hard, 
soggestiYe  of  stiff  discomfort  We  re- 
member a  house  where  this  style  was 
earried  to  a  great  excess.  The  very 
bedposts  were  Gothic:  they  were 
made  of  brass,  with  a  ribbon  running 
loimd  them,  cm  which  was  painted 
the  &mily  motto  in  red  letters.  The 
curtains  had  the  arms  and  motto 
woTMi  in  them,  and  ilie  papers  bore 
the  same  deyice.  When  we  saw  it, 
we  thanked  Heayen  we  wexe  not 
going  to  sleep  in  those  beds.  Ima- 
gine the  horrors  of  a  nig^hadare  of 
griffins  impaled,  (x  lioos  rampant, 
or  the  ceaselessness  of  the  motto 
Ikcm  which  one  could  never  escape^ 
torn  which  way  one  would.  In  an- 
other houseman  heraldic  tree  sprung 
hoBa.  the  cenize  of  one  of  the  chim- 
neypieoes,  and  oocuined  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  room,  the  ceiling 
resembling  that  of  a  cloister.  One 
would  gladly  escape  &om  sudi  a 
loom  to  the  furthestattic,  where  this 
avehitectnial  monomania  had  not 
reached.  In  another,  the  bed  was 
hung  wilii  heavy  crimson  stuff, 
whieni  was  supported  by  iron  rods 
of  curious  device,  terminating  in  an 
esaggeeated  fcMrm  of  a  biah(^'s  pas- 
toral staff;  and  the  Gothic  bathmg- 
machfne  which  was  meant  for  a 
wwedvobe,  was  suggestive  of  remi- 
niseences  of  one's  childhood  that 
wece  aayOdng  but  pleasKDt.  Oh 
not  kt  us  esdiew  ilus  style,  and  be 
thankful  that  we  have  been  pre- 
served ftom  it  hitherto. 

The  antiquarian  style  is  far  more 
pleasing.  The  pictiueMpie  quaint* 
nam  is  most  amusing,  and  the  odd 
Hmgs  ooe  stumbles  ujpcm.  hero  and 
tibeve  take  one  quite  by  surprise. 
Bui  it  has  its  dreary  side.  The 
dark  panelling,  the  imoomfotable 
flJMiira,  whose  oaly  ^commendation 
is  tiieir  antiquity;  the  comfortleni 


settee^  in  whieh  it  was  supposed 
some  great  man  had  sat  a  century 
or  two  ago;  the  table  with  its 
multitude  of  legs  preventing  one's 
ever  getting  near  it;  the  scornful 
contempt  foe  all  the  improvements 
of  tiie  nineteenth  century,  makes 
the  house  very  xmoomfortable, 
very  unsuited  to  daUy  life;  more 
adapted  for  lionizing  tiian  for  living 
in. 

Not  so  the  artistic  style,  which 
has  great  recommendations,  but 
is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  often  a  certain  amount  of  eccen- 
tricity about  it,  which  shelters 
itself  behind  the  idea  that  it  is 
artistic.  Odd  things  are  done, 
doubtful  theories  are  carried  out  as 
to  colour  and  form,  and  the  rooms 
themselves  are  often  arranged  mcHre 
like  'studios'  than  living  rooms 
for  ordinary  mortals. 

The  luxurious  style  speaks  for 
itself,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
easy  lounging-chairs  and  sofas, 
tiie  soft  carpets,  and  beautiful 
fabrics  used  for  curtains,  make  it 
peculiarly  inviting ;  but  it,  too,  has 
its  faults.  There  is  generally  no 
solidity  about  it;  nothing  practical 
or  suggestive  of  occupation  and 
work;  no  table  at  which  you  can 
write  a  letter.  The  whole  spc^iks 
of  idleness  and  ease,  and  is  suited 
to  the  life  of  a  Sybarite.  The 
ddce  far  niente  is  stamped  upon  it 
too  plainly.  It  wants  force,  strength 
of  character,  and  without  great  care 
it  will  drift  away  into  the  meretri- 
cious style,  which  is  luxury  in  its 
enervating  form. 

This  style  abounds  in  white  and 
gold,  and  beautifully-tinted  walls 
half  darkened  by  rose-coloured 
blinds,  and  surrounded  by  balco- 
nies fiUed  with  evergreens  and 
bright  flowers,  and  ornamented  with 
arches  of  creepers.  Every  landing 
has  its  groups  of  flowers  and  its 
divans;  and  the  rooms  abound  in 
comers  which  are  shut  off  by  means 
of  velvet  screens  or  trellis-work  of 
cane  covered  with  creepers.  In  the 
meretricious  style  the  study  is  to 
consider  t^e  personal  appearance  of 
the  occupants,  ^ere  is  a  great 
amount  of  looking-glass;  a  pro- 
itision  of  drapery  in  the  shape  of 
fwrii^ee  and  eurtsins.  The  eifoct 
IS  pretty,  but  it  is  all  more  or  less 
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a  sham.  The  laoe  is  not  leal,  the 
gflding  and  decoration  inferior,  the 
whole  of  the  ornamentation  not 
even  second-rate.  It  is  pretentious, 
and  attempts  to  pass  itself  off  for 
something  that  it  is  not;  and  there 
is  no  other  name  for  it  but  mere- 
tricious. 

Bose-coloured  blinds  especially 
belong  to  this  style;  and,  strange 
to  say,  this  peculiar  kind  of  fiir- 
nishing  has  found  its  way  to  un- 
wonted places.  We  haye  been  told 
that  a  leverend  divine  who  has  a 
prebcndal  stall,  and  lives  under 
the  shadow  of  one  of  our  ancient 
cathedrals,  has  adopted  these  mere- 
tricious blinds.  They  must  con- 
trast strangely  with  the  ancient 
walls  which  surround  them,  and 
more  strangely  still  with  the  lives 
of  the  founders  of  that  venerable 
edifice.  Imagine  for  a  moment  one 
of  the  old  Inonks  coming  back  to 
his  former  haunts,  and  finding  his 
refectory  or  dormitory  not  only  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house  for 
the  &znily  man  who  now  occupies 
his  place,  but  the  very  canon  mm- 
self,  his  wife,  and  bevy  of  Mr 
daughters  blushing  to  the  very 
tips  of  their  ears  under  the  influ- 
ence of  rose-coloured  blinds  I 

It  is  time  we  should  broach  our 
own  theory  upon  fumishing—- for  we, 
too,  have  one. 

But  we  will  prefiBMse  the  few  re- 
marks we  shall  make  by  saying  that 
in  all  the  various  styles  we  have 
mentioned  there  is  a  mixture  of 
good,  if  we  except  the  rich  and 
upholstery  styles,  which  are,  in  our 
opinion,  wholly  bad.  The  danger 
in  adopting  any  one  particular  style 
lies  in  forcing  its  peculiarities  where 
they  are  inappropriate.  For  in- 
stance, who  would  ever  dream  of 
furnishing  a  palace  such  as  Ghats- 
worth,  Arundel  Castle,  Burleigh,  or 
Longleat,  like  e  cottage  in  Surrey  or 
a  villa  at  Putney?  The  antiquarian, 
architectural,  artistic,  and  luxurious 
styles  can  all  suggest  useful  hints. 
But  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  make 
the  place  subservient  to  any  one  of 
them,  instead  of  their  being  sub- 
servient to  the  place,  we  fear  that 
the  result  will  be  a  Mure.  Just 
as  certain  landscape-gardeners  set 
their  fiuses  against  studying  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  situation,  and 


cut  down  everything  that  interfetea 
with  their  preconceived  ideas.  They 
simply  repeat  themselves  again  and 
again  to  the  injury  of  whi^  might 
be  really  beautifoL 

The  great  point  in  furnishing  is 
to  study  well  the  aspect,  the  gene- 
ral style  of  tha  house,  and  to  make 
all  our  efforts  haimonize  with  it, 
for  incongruity  is  a  great  offionee 
against  good  taste.  There  is  a  fit- 
ness in  things  which  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  if  we  desire  saccefi. 
We  know  of  an  instance  where*  in 
an  old-fiashioned  house  aboandiDg 
in  muUioned  windows  which  ion 
high  up  into  the  ceiling,  the  presoit 
possessor  has  hung  aU  the  rooaos 
with  Chinese  papers,  and  fitted 
them  up  witii  light-coloured  nliza- 
modem  furniture,  as  inoonsistenUy 
as  if  yon  weie  to  decorate  West- 
minster Abbey  like  the  Italian 
Opera-House. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multi- 
ply instances  where  furniture  has 
been  transplanted  firom  one  house 
to  another  without  the  smallest  re- 
ference to  its  appropnateneas. 

Our  theory  is  tbat  no  one  tfainff 
should  catch  the  eye.  There  should 
be  hannony  throughout;  and  we 
would  recommend  that  great  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  colour  of  the 
walls.  If  th^y,  the  ceiling,  and  the 
carpet  are  well  selected,  all  other 
points  of  detail  are  like  the  finishing 
touches  of  a  picture.  The  right 
tone  having  been  attained  the  rest 
is  comparatively  eaqy. 

We  have  found  greys*  light 
greens,  and  pale  mauve  to  work  up 
well;  and  the  less  pattern  there  is 
in  the  paper  the  better,  unless,  for 
some  spe<^  reason,  a  chintz  piipet 
is  desurad.  If  the  room  fiioes  the 
south  a  cool  gr^  or  mauve  is  good; 
and  for  a  north  room  we  have  seen 
a  yellowish-green  answer  admirably, 
imparting  to  the  room  the  ^pear- 
ance  of  sunshine. 

As  a  rule,  we  have  found  it  best 
to  avoid  reds,  especially  a  dark-xed, 
which  is  offensively  dingy. 

Blue  is  a  dangerous  colour  to  use. 
It  is  so  apt  to  make  a  room  either 
gaudy  or  cold;  though  we  have  seen 
it  effectively  used  with  pink  to  give 
a  Pompadour  look. 

For  caipeta  we  indliDe  to  small 
inoffensive  patterns,  and  generally 
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aroid  those  which  are  flowery,  as 
being  in  theory  and  in  effect  bad. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
nitoie  it  is  diffiotdt  to  say  much,  as 
everything  depends  upon  what  it 
consists  o£  But  we  baye  generally 
foond  it  desirable  to  keep  t£e  centre 
of  the  room  and  the  space  before 
the  fire  quite  free,  and  to  eschew  a 
round  table.  If  we  must  have  one 
we  prefer  pushing  it  into  some 
comer  of  the  room— anywhere  but 
in  the  middla 

We  once  asked  a  lady,  who  was 
conspicuous  for  the  excellent  taste 
she  displayed  in  furnishing  her 
rooms,  wherein  her  secret  lay,  and 
she  said  that  she  iuTariably  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  employ  any  one 
person  ezdusiyely.  She  bought 
what  she  wanted  wherever  she  could 
find  it;  and  certainly  the  result  was 
perfect.  There  was  a  harmony  and 
a  variety  that  was  most  pleasing. 

We  will,  before  we  bring  this 
paper  to  an  end,  describe  two  or 
three  rooms  which  have  appeared 
to  us  as  singularly  perfect. 

One  vras  the  room  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  more  of  a  man  of  business 
and  less  of  an  idle  man  than  any 
we  know.  The  walls  were  a  pale 
but  vrarm  stone  colour;  on  them 
hung  some  beautifal  pictures  in 
curious  old  Florentine  frames, 
through  the  interstices  of  which  the 
colour  of  the  walls  might  be  seen. 
Opposite  the  fireplace  were  two  buhl 
cabinets  filled  vrith  rare  bronzes. 
On  one  side  of  the  fire  vras  the 
large  and  massive  buhl  vnritin^- 
iable,  which  seemed  made  for  busi- 
ness. The  carpet  was  crimson,  and 
the  curtains  were  of  chintz,  with 
a  jpattem  of  well-drawn  and  well- 
ooiouied  carnations.  Book-cases  of 
ebony  and  tortoiseshell  occupied 
either  aide  of  the  fireplace.  There 
certainly  never  was  a  more  inviting 
or  a  less  dull  room. 

Another  was  quite  different  It 
was  the  drawing-room  of  a  small 
house  near  Grosrenor  Square.  The 
walls  were  a  pearly  French  grey-^ 
of  that  peculiar  shiade  which  sug- 
gests mother-of-pearl.  The  curtains 
were  of  turquoise  blue  silk,  lined 
with  white  silk.  The  carpet  was  a 
shade  of  crimson,  and  the  prevailing 
colonrs  of  the  chintz  covenngs  of  the 


chairs,  sofas,  and  ottomans  were  pink 
and  blue  on  a  white  ground. 

Another  small  room,  which  we 
thought  at  the  time  was  very  suc- 
cessful, was  papered  with  a  dark- 
blue  flock-paper  without  any  pattern 
on  it,  which  gaye  it  the  appearance 
of  velvet.  The  walls  were  covered 
vritk  pictures,  quaint  looking-glasses, 
curious  china  on  gilt  brackets,  ar- 
ranged with  and  without  method. 
A  small  three-cornered  vniting-table 
filled  up  one  angle,  and  a  80&  and 
two  arm-chairs  completed  the  fur- 
niture of  this  tiny  roonL  The  cuiv 
tains  were  of  muslin,  edged  with 
pink  calico  and  lace.  This  was  a 
small  unfurnished  lodging  which 
our  friend  had  taken  and  had  fitted 
up  at  a  small  expense. 

When  we  speak  of  silk  curtains 
and  gilding,  and  describe  rooms  of 
tliat  class,  we  do  not  by  any  means 
think  that  anything  less  than  that 
is  to  be  despised.  Far  from  it 
One  of  the  most  cheerful  rooms  we 
eyer  remember  was  a  small  morn- 
ing-room papered  with  a  light-green 
moir6  paper  finished  with  a  simple 
moulding.  The  curtains  were  of 
chintz— a  small  Persian  pattern,  with 
a  border,  and  the  carpet  waa  red 
moss.  The  tables  and  chairs  were 
small,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
room— all  of  good  form,  but  made 
of  American  birch,  and  French- 
polished.  It  was  the  gayest,  most 
liyeable  room  we  ever  saw.  It 
raised  one's  spirits  to  go  into.it; 
and  the  well-filled  book-cases  which 
occupied  two  small  recesses  oppo- 
site the  fireplace  gave  sufficient 
proof  that  no  one  need  be  dull  in 
this  small,  simply-furnished  room. 

It  would  seem  almost  invidious 
to  name  any  one  upholsterer  or 
decorator  when  there  are  so  many 
that  are  good.  But,  in  every  case, 
we  would  again  and  again  repeat 
that  in  furnishing  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  master-mind 
diresting  every  detail.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  may  inyolye  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble;  and 
where  the  purse  is  not  well  filled, 
it  is  not  only  unavoidable,  but  abso- 
lutely indispensable;  for  it  is  only 
by  taking  trouble  that  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  a  good  result  at  a  small 
cost 
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■fir HEN  the  First  Gentleman  in 
f  T  Suope  ruled  the  land ;  when 
oertain  laoies  were  'toasted'  al 
dinner-partiee  thronghoat  the  king- 
dom; when  gentlemen  wore  huge 
white  oravatB,  and  tight  ahort- 
waieted  ooatB  were  in Togne;  when 
Bond  Street  was  the  fashioBable 
Lraidon  promenade;  when  atage- 
eoaches  rattled  through  the  atreeti, 
and  the  shrill  railway  whistle  was  un- 
heard; it  behoved  every  one  who  made 
any  pretence  of  mixing  in  the  beau 
fnonde  to  leave  the  grimy  metro- 
poUx  some  time  during  the  year  for 
one  of  the  En^h  watering-plaoee. 
The  little  village  of  Brighthehnatone 
was  £u3t  growing  into  the  fMfaion- 
able  town  of  Brixton,  and  was 
yearly  visited  by  many  beeidee  the 
fine  gentleman  who,  with  his  chosen 
friends,  held  nightly  orgies  in  the 
dismal  tea-garden  moekery  of  eeui- 
Moorish,  semi-Turidsh  architee- 
tore;  but  as  yet,  with  Cbw  exoep- 
tions»  the  mass  of  Londoners  fled 
inla^.  The  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  was  not  tiiought  of,  and 
'j^ght  hours  at  the  sea^side  for 
half  a  crown,'  was  an  impossibility; 
while  for  all  but  those  with  pleniy 
of  time  and  long  purses,  eKonrsions 
beyond  Hampstoaa  Heath  and  £p- 
ping  Forest  wexe  not  to  be  dreamt  oL 
Still  for  all  that  thexe  were  oeiv 
tain  towns  every  year  well  thronged 
with  visitors.  Bath,  Cheltenham, 
Harrogate,  Tunbxidge,  all  had  their 
periodical  influx.  People  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  drinking  mineral 
waters,  the  very  taste  of  which  now- 
a-days  is  scarcely  known,  flocked  to 
these  fiishiom^le  resorts,  and  walked, 
danced,  dressed,  and  flirted  as  their 
grandchildren  do  at  Ihe  prasent 
time  at  Biarritz  and  Baden-Baden. 
The  gknry  of  our  English  mineral 
springs  has  departed.  Where  is 
the  Bean  Nash  of  other  days;  where 
the  public  balls,  tiie  solemn  card- 
parties,  the  links,  ttie  music,  tiM 
sedan-chairs,  tiie  coaches?  Ail,  ail 
have  gone,  ftded  away  into  dust,  as 
we  and  our  amusemenis  most  bde 
in  like  manner,  to  give  place  to  new 
ftces,  new  diesses,  new  pleasures, 
and  a  new  generation.    The  vary 


use  of  mineial  waten  baa  been  fB^ 
gotten  by  the  English,  eznqfit  ttsit 
sometimes  Mrs.  Bull  sugg^BSts  to 
her  husband  that  the  vpnag/i  of 
Interlacken  and  a  judioious  dirt  of 
goafs  whey  may  bring  badk  the 
roses  to  the  cheek  of  their  dear  jQha; 
and  that  Major  Book,  who  has  eoA 
a  wonderful  knack  of  turning  up 
the  king  at  6cart^,  and  gives  such 
delightful  little  cafd-partiss,  goes 
perMdically  to  Baden-BiMlen  for  ths 
benefit  of  his  health.  Oertainly,  too, 
gentLemen  who  roeculate  heavily, 
ace  oocaaionaiiy  oiaered  off  to  Bou- 
logne, sometimes  atan  hour^s  notioe, 
to  try  the  effects  of  the  bailhiDff 
tiiere  to  recruit  their  shattend 
ftasoes;  but  with  these  few  sxoep- 
tkms,  the  number  of  Ikiglish  who 
make  any  pretence  of  deriving  be- 
ne&t  from  tiievse  of  mineral  springs 
is  small. 

Not  so  wilh  our  friends  and  alliei 
across  the  (%annel.  The  Fveneh, 
Germans,  and  Italians  ha;re  a  par- 
tiality, not  only  for  the  attendaat 
pleasures,  but  for  the  actual  water 
cure ;  and  it  is  to  one  of  their  faatiui^ 
settlements  to  which  I  intend  to 
introduoe  you.  Not,  may  it  please 
you,  to  semi-Bnglish  Boulogne, 
with  its  chattering,  gossiping  pm- 
menade,  its  cathedral  and  its  casmo; 
not  to  Di^pe,  witit  its  sociable 
water-parties,  where  a  iady  aee^ 
the  escort  of  a  gentlanum  te  a 
swim  in  the  same  w»y  she  mig^ 
his  hand  fixr  a  quadrille;  not  to 
Oalais  the  dismal,  or  Ostend  the 
every-way-objectionaUe.  We  may, 
if  you  ace  so  minded,  bestow  a  psBS* 
ing  glance  at  whiobever  of  tiiose 
]>laoes  you  ^ease ;  but  our  deetinar 
tion  lies  nr  inland,  aeross  tiia 
dreary,  sandy  plain,  thimu^thelow 
marshy  distncts,  with  the  appa- 
rently intaeminahie  rows  of  poplars. 
Bast  countiy  stations  we  must  dasb 
in  the  exproeo  train  for  Paris,  cabsh- 
ing  momentsiy  gUmpses  of  qaaiat 
viilagea,4puunt490stames,«DdoaBint 
foces;  the  train  nhwirims  speed,  and 


stopsatapkyfaform,  ^Fiagiminn 
d'an^,  msHieaiB.'    mStur  am- 
fooDs,  teoe  moustaehas,  eon  ' 
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in  blonsoBj  swords,  eocked  hats, 
soar  wina^  and  tobacco;  then  tba 
hlowixig  of  a  horn,  and  onoe  mora 
en  route  for  Paris.  Bat  not  to 
linger  in  that  warld-ranownsd  dly. 
More  train,  more  cigam,  mora  nni- 
foims,  more  clattenng  and  jabber- 
ing; more  flat  oonntiy  and  pop* 
lars;  bat  now  with  &int,  mis^ 
bioa  hOls  in  the  extreme  distanoe, 
and  at  length  a  halt  of  the  train  for 
the  examinaition  of  the  baggage.  The 
boundary  line  is  orosBed,  and  we  are 
in  Switzerland. 

Now  as  each  saoceeding  sommer 
takes  an  increased  nombea:  of  En^* 
lish  to  ramUe  aboat  the  Alps— as 
artists  have  painted,  photographers 
photographed,  and  gaide-book  ma- 
nuiactovers  romanced  in  tiie  Tyr(^ 
— ^it  may  be  thought  that  any  de- 
scription, onleaEi  of  a  roatediyezging 
much  from  the  beaten  track,  such 
as  the  ascent  of  a  hitherto  inacces- 
sible peak,  (X  the  ezpk>ration  of  a 
dangerously  crevassed  glaciw,  most 
lack  inteiest;  but,  may  it  please 
you,  the  village  to  which  I  amabout 
to  introduce  yoa  depends  but  little 
cm  its  scenery  for  its  interest;  and 
though  it  lies  right  in  the  beaten 
path,  but  few  remain  there  a  suffi- 
oient  time  to  learn  its  maanem  and 
customs:  in  shod^  it  is  my  deaise 
to  take  you  with  me  to  Lo^e*ies- 
Bains,  not  as  a  touristy  knapaaok  on 
back  and  alpenstock  in  hand,  but 
as  a  bather,  with  a  neat  flamMl 
bathing-gown  at  the  bottom  of  your 
portmanteau. 

The  otuation  of  Ijodohe4BS-£ains» 
or  Leukerbad,  as  it  is  oallad  by  the 
Germans,  is  more  oniious  than  beau- 
tifuL  It  is  a  small  village,  bnilt^ 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
booses,  of  wmI,  and  dostered 
round  the  hot  springs.  It  is  i>laced 
m  a  natural  ba^,  and  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  apparently  inacoeaaible 
walls  of  bare  rock,  whidi,  although 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  savage 
grandeur  and  picturesqueneaB,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  the  beau- 
ties of  Alpine  scenery  in  perfection. 
There  an  two  ways  of  appcoaehing 
Lodche-les-Bains,  one  by  the  vaUef 
of  the  Bfaone  to  Louche,  and  from 
thence  by  a  steep  bat  good  carriage- 
xoad  to  the  baths;  the  other  by  tiie 
most  wonderlnl  mule-paas  in  Swii^ 


iserland,  down  a  pxeelpfee  which 
from  the  bottom  appears  scarcely 
cleft  sufficiently  to  afford  a  footing 
for  anything  but  a  goat  or  a 
chamois.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  invalids  visiting  the  batibs 
nsually  prefer  the  fanner  route; 
for  although  the  latter,  known  as 
the  Gemmi  pass,  isj  perfectly  safe  to 
traverse,  the  awful  proeipices  and 
walls  of  rock  are  trying  to  weak 
nerves,  the  path  by  whidi  adven- 
toroua  tourists  descend  being  in  many 
places  actually  hewn  from  out  the 
solid  perpendicular  rock,  and  seldom 
exceeding  three  or  four  feet  in  width. 

Iiod(^e-les-Bains  being  situate  at 
the  foot  of  these  precipices  suffers 
in  winter  much  from  avalanches ; 
but  at  that  time  it  is  deserted,  the 
bathing  season  only  lasting  from  the 
commencement  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September,  during  which  months 
theie  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  felling  snow.  The  village 
itself  is  unpretending  enough,  even 
the  hotels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hdtel  des  Alpes,  being  of  wood,  but 
nevertheless  afE(urding  tolerably  good 
aecommodatiQn  fior  those  who  are 
not  over  particular.  Some  half- 
dossen  shops,  where  inferior  articles 
ace  sold  at  high  prices,  and  a  few 
wvetched  ch&letB,  together  with 
tiieae  hotels,  complete  ihe  village, 
with  the  ezcentkm  of  the  baths 
thaoQaalves.  Tne  hot  springs  which 
supply  them  are  so  numerous,  that 
nin&-tenths  of  the  mineral  water  is 
not  used,  and  rons  into  the  river 
Dala,  ultimately  to  min^  with  the 
mighty  Bhone.  However,  it  is  more 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
batheis  that  I  wiib  to  treat  than  of 
the  place  itsel£ 

Let  us  take  a  day  in  the  water. 
It  is  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
and  a  bell  is  clamouring  forth  as  if 
it  enjoyed  the  joka  '  Lady  and 
gentlemen  bathers,'  it  says  to  those 
who  know  how  to  interpret  the 
aceents  whidi  fell  from  its  iron 
tongue — 'Lady  and  gentlemen 
bathers,  it  is  time  for  you  to  bestir 
^pooxselves ;'  and  accordingly,  yawn- 
UQig  and  stretehing,  those  who  aae 
irjmg  the  water  cure  lonse  thasa- 
B^vas  and  get  ont  of  bed  lirepa> 
ratocytotlMbath. 

A  knock  at  ttie  door  and  simil- 
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taneoiu  entrance  of    the  waiter. 
'  Will  momrieiir  take  oofifee  or  cho- 
colate  this    morning?'     Mondenr 
will  take  oofifee,  and  presently  it  is 
brooffht  to  him  in  his  room,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  roll,  with  which 
he  refreshes  himself  while  dressing : 
this  latter  operation,  however,  does 
not  take  much  time;  a  long  serge 
gown  covers  monsieur  from  his  neck 
to  his  ankles,  a  small  cap,  more  or 
lees  jaunty  according  to  the  dan* 
dyism  of  the  wearer,   covers   his 
head,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  his  feet : 
this  done,  monsieur  is  fully  equipped 
for  his  morning  bath ;  and  after  a 
matutinal  cigarette  (if  not  forbidden 
by  the  doctor)  hesallies  forth  from  his 
hotel  for  the  not  springs.    It  is  true, 
there  are  dressing-rooms  attached 
to  the  bathing  establishment;  but 
as  it  is  only  situate  a  few  yards 
from  the  door  of  the  hotel,  monsieur 
—ay,  madame   and   mademoiselle 
also— usually  prefers  to  cross  the 
road  in  his  batiiing  costume  to  the 
trouble  of  dressing  and  undressing. 
The  baths,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  village,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  one  dismal  stone  build- 
ing, little  better  than  wooden  sheds, 
having  high  pointed  roofs  with  a 
lantern  or  belfry  at  the  top,  which 
admits  light  to  those  soaking  within. 
Viewed  externally,  they   resemble 
cowsheds ;  internally,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  liken  them  to  anything. 
On  first  entering,  the  sudden  change 
from  brilliant  sunlight  to  compara- 
tive darkness  prevents  visitors  for 
some  minutes  from  discerning  any- 
thing; but  on  their  eyes  becoming 
more  accustomed  to  the  light,  they 
find  themselves  in  a  tolerably  s]^ 
cious  chamber,  entirely  filled  with 
water,  but  crossed  by  a  light  bridge 
a   few  inches  above   the  snrfece. 
There  are  rows  of  small  doors  on 
each  side  which  communicate  with 
the  dressing-rooms ;  and  firom  which 
about  an  hour  after  the  bell  has 
sounded  come  tripping  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  clothed  as  already 
described,  for  their  morning  bath. 
They  descend  a  few  steps  and  then 
quietly  take  their  seats  on  benches 
placed  beneath  the  water,  which  in 
this  attitude  reaches  to  their  chins, 
and  settle  themselves  comfortably  for 
their  morning's  stew.    The  tempe- 


rature is  very  high,  the  hot  flprings 
on  leaving  the  soil  attuning  a  tem- 
perature of  about  120° :  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  ttie  water  is 
somewhat  cooled  before  being  used 
for  the  baths. 

As  those  unng  the  baths  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health  are  forced  to 
spend  their  entire  morning  up  to 
their  chins  in  water,  everything  is 
done  to  render  the  four  hours  as 
littie  irksome  as  possible.  In  tiie 
centre  of  each  of  the  oompartments, 
for  the  bridge  divides  the  bath,  rises 
a  gaily-omamented  vase  filled  with 
flowers,  while  before  each  bather  iloat 
small  trays  on  which  aro  placed 
coffee,  newspapers,  novels,  chess- 
boards, or  whatever  may  be  chosen  by 
the  invalids  to  help  them  to  wile  away 
the  time.  Flirtations,  and  various 
games  and  discussions  are  eager- 
ly carried  on  in  the  water,  though 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  religious 
controversy  isespecially  fcnbidden  by 
the  regulations;  and  while  on  this 
subject  it  may  be  mentioned  tiiat 
stringent  rules  for  the  proper  pie- 
servation  ci  decorum  are  rigorously 
endforced.  While  messieuie  and 
meedames  are  in  the  bath  titoir 
friends,  both  male  and  female,  who 
are  not  themselves  trying  the  hot- 
water  cure  throng  the  bridge,  and 
keep  up  a  hvely  conversation  with 
their  immersed  acquaintances,  and 
merry  peals  of  laughter  cofntinually 
resouna  through  the  building:  oc- 
casionally a  tourist  whose  curioafy 
has  been  inflamed  by  guide-books, 
enters  timorously  and  stares  around 
him  in  blank  amazement;  and  w^ 
he  may,  for  the  sight  of  some  ecoie 
of  heads,  some  grizzled  and  wrinkled, 
others  bright  and  pretty,  emerging 
from  hot  water  and  without  any 
visible  bodies  to  support  them,  is 
certainly  well  calculated  to  astonish 
those  who  view  it  for  the  first  time. 
Use,  we  are  told,  is  second  nature, 
and  certainly  after  the  first  few  days 
the  bathers  appear  to  be  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  on  land.  Of 
course,  among  the  multitude  of 
those  who  use  the  baths,  there  aie 
some  whose  sufferings  have  drawn 
their  faces  into  permanent  expres- 
sions of  pam,  while  others  have  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  death  upon 
their  countenances;  but  these  are 
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theexoeptions :  ghastly  ones  too  they 
are,  and  often  serve  to  check  the 
laughter  of  Tisitors  which  might 
otherwise  be  aronsed  by  their  sin- 
galar  appearance. 

In  conversation,  reading,  and 
games  the  allotted  fonr  hours 
rapidly  pass  away ;  the  bell  sounds 
again,  the  bathers  flock  from  the 
water  to  their  hotel,  there,  in 
accordance  with  the  medical  decree, 
to  pass  an  hour  in  bed.  After  that, 
they  dress,  donning  this  time  their 
gayest  robes  and  brightest  colours ; 
then  a  third  time  the  bell  clangs 
forth,  and  the  whole  paitj  descend 
to  the  salle  ^  manger  for  the  first 
^reat  meal  of  the  day,  the  dejeuner- 
a-la-fourchetie. 

Six  courses  of  various  made 
dishes,  coffee,  chocolate,  claret,  bor- 
deaux, eggs,  absinthe,  and  eau- 
8ucr6e,  laughing,  flirting,  jesting, 
scandal,  politics,  and  small  talk, 
buxom  ladies  with  caps  and  fronts, 
pretty  girls  with  haur  dressed 
a  VImperatrice,  gentlemen  with 
beards  of  every  shape  and  hue,  old 
and  feeble,  young  and  lively,  pei^ 
petual  cries  for  the  waiters,  and  an 
occasional  disturbance  caused  by 
late  arrivals-— imagine  all  this,  with 
a  never-ceasing  undercurrent  of 
jangling,  clattering,  jabbering,  and 
rustling,  and  you  will  have  some 
faint  idea  of  the  scene  presented 
at  our  hotel  during  the  d^'eujier. 

Supposing  you,  my  reader,  to  still 
retain  your  English  prejudice  of 
liking  your  breakfast  earlier  in  the 
day,  you  will  now  have  ample  time 
to  look  around  you  and  note  the 
appearance  of  your  fellow-bathers, 
when  habited  in  ordinary  costume. 

There  then,  behold  I  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sits  a  Cardinal  I 
Perchance  this  morning  you  noticed 
in  the  water  an  old,  wizened,  yellow, 
cadavesous  little  man,  who  seated 
himself  apart  from  the  more  noisy 
bathers ;  but  I  much  doubt  if  you 
recognize  him  again  in  his  red  robe 
and  skull- cap-H3o  much  does  the 
bathing  dress  sink  alltothp  same 
level ;  though,  for  that  matter,  ordi- 
nary costume  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  test  of  caste.  That 
handsome,  well-dressed  youth,  who 
talks  so  much,  and  ever  eats  and 
drinks  of  the  best,  is  the  son  of  a 
watchmAker  at  Geneva,  while  his 


neighbour,  with  a  grizzled  mous- 
tache, and  a  red  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole,  who  has  just  made 
BO  great  a  disturbance  because  the 
remnant  of  his  yesterda/s  wine  has 
not  been  brought  to  him,  is  an 
Italian  count,  with  a  villa  on  the 
lake  of  Come,  and  a  palace  in 
Turin.  Madame,  again,  seated  at 
his  right  hand,  is  an  opera-singer; 
and  report  says  that  the  young 
demoiselle  who  looked  so  sallow  and 
hollow-cheeked  in  the  water  this 
morning,  but  who  is  now  so  plump 
and  rosy,  is  but  a  dancer,  and  com- 
menced her  career  in  a  travelling 
circus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every 
one  is  sociable  at  Loeche-les-Bains, 
and  the  hours,  whether  in  water 
or  on  land,  pass  quickly  enough  to 
those  whose  health  and  spirits  per- 
mit them  to  join  in  the  society.  A 
chance  visitor,  however,  is  scarcely 
likely  to  find  much  pleasure  in  the 
place,  when  his  curiosity  has  been 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  baths. 
The  hotel-keejiers  know  he  is  not  a 
bather,  and  will  not  remain  more 
than  one  night,  so  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  ,him,  and  the  bathers 
usually  wait  to  make  acquaintance 
in  the  water. 

The  d^'euner  concluded,  there  is 
yet  a  short  time  allowed  to  the  in- 
valids before  proceeding  to  their 
second  soak.  The  gentlemen  light 
their  cigars,  the  ladies  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  scUon,  some  playing  on 
the  piano — about  which  perhaps  the 
lees  said  the  better— others  reading 
or  talking.  There  is  a  promenade 
at  Lo^che-les-Bains,  from  whence 
a  good  view  is  obtained,  and  thither 
many  of  the  bathers  stroll  in  the 
interval  previous  to  their  second 
immersion,  and  listen  with  a  feeble 
show  of  interest  to  the  strains  of 
some  wandering  brass  band,  or  itine- 
rant barrel-organ,  the  while  they 
stare  in  at  shop-windows  at  coloured 
views  of  the  village  without  recog- 
nizing them,  or  lazily  turn  over  the 
everlasting  carved  wokxL  salad  spoons 
and  nutcrackers,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
coming  upon  something  they  have 
not  seen  before.  Even  the  consola- 
tion to  ladies  of  criticising  each 
othef  s  dresses  is  wanting  here,  for 
there  are  no  shops  where  purchases 
can  be  made  in  the  way  of  grand 
attire,  and  the  carriage  of  luggage 
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by  ooach  or  tnan  is  a 
item  in  oontmental  traTdlling,  and 
ODe  against  whioh  PaterfiHnitiaHj 
be  he  French  or  English^  is  apt 
to  rebel;  consequently,  after  two  or 
three  davs'  stay,  the  contents  of 
my  lady^Gi  wardrobe  are  revealed, 
and  all  interest  in  her—as  far  as 
her  drees  is  concerned— is  at  an 
end.  Howeyer,  finding  what  amns^ 
ment  they  can,  the  yisitors  stroll 
and  dawdle  about  till  the  time  for 
ihe  second  bath  arriyes,  which  need 
not  be  described,  being  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first— the  same  &oes» 
the  same  dresses,  and  the  same 
amusements.  After  a  second  four 
honrs*  parboiling,  the  bell  sonnds 
again,  and  the  bathers  msh  from 
the  water  to  prepare  for  the  great 
eyent  of  the  cuiy — dinner. 

This  meal  is  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  ddjewtwr^  with  twice 
the  number  of  courses,  and  pro- 
tracted to  an  indefinite  length ;  r>ut 
eyerything  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  after  about  two  hours  at  table, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  acfjoum 
together  to  the  saiUm  to  finish  the 
evening. 

With  a  little  music,  a  great  deal 
of  tobacco  smoke,  a  fair  amount  of 
sentimentalism,  a  few  cups  of  coffee, 
a  short  stroll  if  the  weather  be 
favourable,  an  occasional  game  at 
piquet  or  ecart^, and  ^kpetit  verve,  the 
day  is  concluded ;  and  the  party  of 
bathers  retire  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour,  to  go  through  the  same  course 
the  next  and  every  succeeding  daj 
for  three  weeks,  when  the  cure  is 
supposed  to  be  completed. 

Let  us  count  the  way  in  which 
these  bathers  fill  up  their  twenty- 
four  hours.  Nine  are  spent  in  bed, 
eight  in  the  water,  three  in  eating 
and  drinking,  one  and  a  half  in 
dressing,  and  the  remaining  two 
and  a  half  in  dawdling  and  saunter- 
ing* Let  us  hope  it  does  them 
good.* 

Though  ihe  greater  part  of  those 
who  make  any  stay  at  Lodche-les- 
Bains  are  there  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  there  are  several  who 
may  be  described  as  supemume* 

*  In  giving  this  account,  I  have  only 
fiimted  what  takes  place  amongst  one  set 
•f  bathixf  at  one  hotel  The  other  hotels 
•ni  bathe  may  have  diflterent  arrangtmcDte 
ibr  anything  f  know  to  the  ooatrar/^ 


vaaefl|,orhaiiget»KBL  Forexaapto, 
Madame  is  recommended  by  the 
ftmily  doctor  to  try  the  baths,  and 
Mansieur  and  Mademoiselle  bear 
her  company  on  land,  althongh  thsy 
most  probably  decline  to  do  so  in 
water;  for  pleasant  as  stewing  fiar 
eight  horns  a  day  may  be,  as  a  enie 
for  disease  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered either  exhilarating  or  \ 


Tor  these  hangenkon,  unkai 
poflBGsaed  of  a  well-tiained  and  con- 
tented spirit,  Lodch»-lea-Bain8  must 
be  the  dullest  of  dull  places.  As 
previously  stated,  it  is  situated  in  a 
CMflin  formed  by  surrounding  moun- 
tains, with  only  two  exits,  one  up  a 
precipice,  and  the  other  down  the 
valley  of  the  Dala.  The  latter  is  of 
course  the  principal  walk  or  rids, 
tha  other  presenting  difficulties 
whioh  many  do  not  care  to  &ce, 
though  the  wonders  of  the  ascend 
and  the  magnificent  view  from 
the  summit,  amply  repay  those  who 
undertake  the  task.  At  the  top 
of  the  pass  is  a  small  lake,  called 
the  Dauben  See,  which  is  interest* 
ing  for  the  wUd,  weird,  bleak  naked- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery; 
whilst  yet  a  little  further  is  the 
solitary  chftlet  of  Schwaienbach,  in 
which  Werner  laid  the  scene  of  his 
gloomy  tragedy, '  The  Twenty-fourth 
of  February.' 

There  is  yet  another  exeursiaB, 
though  but  a  short  one,  from  Loecbe- 
les-Bains,  but  no  tourist  should 
omit  to  inake  it  Those  acquainted 
with  the  place  will  know  that  I 
allude  to  'The  Ladders.'  A  walk 
of  about  two  miles,  the  latter  part 
of  the  path  being  through  a  pine 
forest,  mm  whence,  through  open- 
ings amidstthe  trees,  very  fine  views 
of  the  valley  of  the  Dala  are  to  be 
had,  leads  to  this  remarkable  epot 

High  above  upon  the  mountain 
side  lies  the  village  of  Albinen,  to 
reach  which  from  Lo^he-lespfiainSi 
the  only  way  without  making  a 
detour  of  some  miles,  is  up  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  waU  of  rock, 
whioh  even  a  chamois-hunter  would 
hardly  attempt  to  scale  withoat 
some  assistance.  To  render  tfaii 
way  practicable,  a  series  of  rough 
wooden  ladders,  eight  in  number, 
are  rudely  fastened  to  the  xod; 
fwtini;  on  sueh  narrow  Miss  u 
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Nature  has  affoided.  The  ascent 
of  these,  or,  still  woise,  the  descent, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  attempied ;  fat 
though  seoTuely  fixed  they  are  given 
to  shift  slightly,  with  tiie  weight 
of  the  climber,  and  the  Imowledge 
of  a  precipice  several  hundred  feet 
in  depth  immediately  below,  does 
not  help  to  make  the  motion  plea- 
sant to  the  adventorons  tourist 
Still,  the  inhabitants  trip  lightly  up 
and  down  at  all  hours  of  the  6s^ 
and  night,  sometimes,  too,  with  a 
little  more  brandy  or  kirchwasser 
in  their  heads  than  is  good  for  them, 
and  never  come  to  griet  It  is  said 
that  when  two  mountaineers  meet 
on  these  ladders,  one  swings  round 
to  the  inside,  and  holds  on  by  his 
hands  till  theother  has  passed :  but 
though  it  may  be,  and  doubtlees 
has  been  done,  I  much  doubt  its 
frequent  occurrence;  the  customary 
plan  being  for  those  commencing 
the  ascent  or  descent,  to  utter  a  few 
cries,  which  shape  tiiemselves  into 
a  rough  song,  to  warn  any  one  who 
may  be  on  the  ladders  that  some 
one  is  approaching.  After  scaling 
the  roclm  by  means  of  this  rude 
help,  a  rough  mountain  path  leads 
to  Albinen,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  being  a  thoroughly 
Swiss  village,  and  affording  a  fine 
view,  which,  however,  is  better 
obtained  from  the  Col  de  Torrent, 
the  ascent  of  which  can  be  made  from 
this  village.  Before  quitting  '  The 
Ladders/  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  novel  route  has  given  rise  to  a 
cxurious  addition  to  £e  costume  of 
the  &ir  inhabitants  of  Albinen^ 
they  wearing  an  article  of  attire 
generally  supposed  to  be  the 
exclusive  prepay  of  the  sterner 
sex.  When  ascending  or  descend- 
ing the  ladders,  their  petticoats  are 
tucked  round  their  waists,  and  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  tiiem  &om 
boys  in  their  appearance. 

There  is  another  way  to  return 
to  Lo^he-les-6ains  from  Albinen, 
but  it  necessitates  a  great  round — 
in  fact,  more  than  doubling  the  dis- 
tance; but  the  path  ig  pretty,  and 
there  are  no  ladders. 

You,  my  readers,  being  now 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
bathing  as  conducted  at  Lodche-les* 
Baiss,  and  having  made  the  two  ex« 


cuzsions  from  the  village,  I  entreat 
you  to  take  the  advice  of  one  who 
speaks  feelingly  from  experience 
of  its  dulness  and  monotony,  and 
get  away  from  the  place  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  A  dismal  omnibus 
with  a  Hansom  cab  skewered  on  in 
front,  and  called  a  diligence,  starts 
every  afternoon  for  the  quaint  old 
town  of  Sion,  and  is  a  pleasant  drive 
for  those  who  do  not  object  to 
spending  nearly  five  hours  in  going 
sixteen  miles.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing footpath  over  the  mountains, 
which  saves  four  miles,  so  that  a 
stout  pedestrian  leaving  Lodche-les- 
Bains  at  the  same  time  with  the 
diligence,  would  arrive  at  Sion  con- 
sidorably  before  it.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  obiects  connected 
with  the  drive  is  tne  gradual  de- 
scent into  a  warmer  climate,  and 
more  cultivated  region.  Leaving 
the  bare  sterile  rocks  and  dark  pine 
forests,  one,  by  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees,  reaches  the  fertue 
Talley  of  the  Bhone,  with  its  vio^ 
yards,  and  orchards,  presenting,  in 
its  whole  scenery,  a  complete  and 
delightful  contrast  to  the  barren 
basin  in  which  Lodche-les-Bains  is 
situated— the  only  unsightiy  object 
in  the  valley  being  the  mighty  river 
itself,  which  brings  down  with  it  a 
quantity  of  loose  stones  and  debris, 
which  litter  in  ugly  patches  what 
would  otherwise  be  green  pastur- 
ages. 

By  those  tourists  who  care  sim- 
ply for  beautiful  scenery,  Lo^he- 
les-Bains  may  be  avoided  altogether, 
or  the  Baths  of  Ffeffers  substi- 
tuted—though there  the  bathing  is 
carried  on  upon  the  'separate'  sys- 
tem; but  to  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  manners  and  customs  as 
well  as  mountains  and  lakes;  to 
those  who  would  see  the  most  curious 
pass  in  Switzerland  (not  the  grand- 
est or  the  most  impressive) ;  I  con- 
fidently recommena  a  trij)  over  the 
Gemmi  to  Lo^he-les-Bains,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  advise  all  plea- 
sure-seekers to  limit  their  stay  there 
to  a  single  day,  unless  they  have 
&ith  in  the  waters,  and  desire  to 
simmer  away  ill-health,  boil  down 
incipient  muadies,  and  pickle  their 
oonstitutions* 

Wabmxb  SriBin. 
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'  How  happy  conld  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  I' 

SIGEGn^Gi  whispering,  shouting,  thundering. 
Leaping  up  the  crashing  scale, 
Murmars  &'nt  swelled  out  to  paaans—  / 

Isis  had  withdrawn  her  veil  I 
Nature,  late  in  bondage,  tremtdons 

With  a  sweetly-selfish  glee. 
Bent  the  heavens  with  benediction — 
Beanly  once  again  was  free ! 

Stately  as  a  twin  Apollo, 

Easy  with  a  victor's  grace, 
Marched  the  jewelled  Spring,  and  triumph 

Flushed  the  down  upon  his  fiioe. 
Violets  blushed,  and  kissed  his  sandals ; 

Perfumes  smote  him  from  the  bowers ; 
Heaven  lent  ocean  smiles  of  greeting ; 

Clouds  wept  parti-coloured  showers. 

Streaking,  glimmering,  gleaming,  blazing. 

Rushing  up  &om  deeps  of  m'ght. 
Strode  the  sun,  as  strides  a  giant. 

To  the  '  upper  deeps '  of  light 
Thronging  cities  praised  his  splendour ; 

Hill  and  vale  essayed  to  sing ; 
Streams  gave  tongue  through  countless  channels ; 

Music  soared  on  every  wing. 

In  the  spring-time  and  the  morning- 
Youth  of  year  and  youth  of  day — 

When  near  noon  the  moments  halted. 
When  June  caught  the  soul  of  May ; 

'Neath  a  roof  of  young-leafed  arches — 
Green  o'erlaid  with  sunny  gold— 

Wrought  I  reverie-mosaics. 
Fitting  fioncies  new  with  old. 

Then  my  dreamy  eyes  a  vision 

Saw  in  twofold  grace  to  glide ; 
For  a  Brightness  passed  before  me, 

With  a  Virtue  by  its  side. 
And  my  heart  in  blessings  bounded 

To  a  happy  voiceless  tune : 
'  Sure,'  it  c^ted,  'ye  are  sisters 

Of  the  Morning  and  the  June ! 

'  Sisters  of  the  prime  of  Nature 

Or  in  action,  or  repose ; 
Sister-flowers  that  bloom  to  opening — 

One  a  lily,  one  a  rose  I 
One  so  stately,  proudly  happy, 

Free  and  grand  and  debonair; 
One  so  coy  in  sober  gladness. 

Bear  to  thought,  to  pity  dear ! 
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'  Sisters  of  the  Jtine  and  Momisg, 

Of  the  Light  on  sea  and  shore — 
Each  is  sister  of  the  other ! 

How  may  worshipper  say  more  ? 
As  the  sun  towards  the  darkness 

Ever  bends  his  goalless  race^ 
Be  nfea  the  clouds  of  sorrow 

From  each  sweetly  different  fieuse  I 

'  So  akin  to  grace  and  beauty. 

Will  ye  not  to  love  be  kind  ? — 
Though  to  choose  were  task  too  arduous 

For  the  much-divided  mind  ? 
Why  the  knotty  question  settle. 

If  I  here  record  an  oath 
In  my  heart  of  hearts  to  cherish 

Love  all-constant  to  you  both?' 


A.  H.  G. 
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THE  publishing  firm  with  which 
I  deal  for  sensational  literature 
is  situated  neither  in  the  '  Eow/  nor 
in  Piccadilly,  nor  in  the  Strand. 
Its  locality  is  anything  but  &shion- 
able,  being  the  bleaJ^  end  of  an 
eastern  thorough&re,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  parish  vestry-hall  and  the 
parish  doctor's  shop,  and  the  parish 
engine-house.  Exteriorly,  it  is  not 
BO  cosy  a  building  as  publishing 
houses  aa  a  rule  are,  but  a  gaunt 
edifice  composed  of  the  rawest-look- 
ing of  red  bricks,  severely  '  pointed,' 
with  the  narrowest  lines  of  dead- 
white  mortar,  that  looks  like  the 
braiding  of  an  official  uniform. 
What  may  be  termed  its  shop 
windows  are  not  enlivened  by  a  dis- 
play of  gorgeously-botmd  volumes, 
with  the  title-pages  temptingly  i^- 
vealed,  but  are  reduced  to  opacity 
by  an  inner  coating  of  grey  paint ; 
while  without  a  rigid  regiment  of 
iron  bars  stand  grimly  sentinel; 
and  its  outer  door,  oaken,  and  stud- 
ded with  iron  bolt-he»ds,  looks 
decidedly  the  reverse  of  hospitable. 
In  the  centre  of  the  door  is  a  plain 
brass  plate^  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  which 
is '  Polioe.' 

My  publisher  wears  a  suit  of  dark- 
blue,  adorned  with  leaden  buttons, 
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and  his  feet  are  encased  in  square- 
toed  bluchers,  and  about  his  neck 
he  wears  a  leather  collar.  He  is  the 
cheapest  publisher  in  London,  which 
is  one  among  many  reasons  why  I 
patronize  him.  He  pastes  his  stories 
on  to  a  board  about  four  feet  long 
and  three  deep,  which  he  brings  ouV 
side  with  most  praiseworthy  punc- 
tuality every  morning,  and  hangs  to 
a  hook  in  the  wall  between  the  door 
and  the  window;  and  you  may  go 
there  and  read  them  without  it 
costing  you  a  single  farthiog. 

Being  so  liberal-minded  a  man, 
the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  my  publisher  does  a  very  ex- 
tensive business.  All  the  year  round 
trade  is  never  slack  with  him.  Other 
sensational  publishers  are  amenable 
to  'season.'  They  go  muzzled,  as 
it  were,  in  the  dog-days,  which  can- 
not be  regarded  but  as  a  merciful 
dispensation  of  Providence.  My 
publisher,  however,  is  exempt  from 
this  salutary  law.  True,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  iron  earth 
defies  the  labourer's  spade,  and  the 
ice-merchant  goes  harvesting — when 
suicide  is  quoted  in  the  horror  mar- 
ket as  '  brisk,'  and  the  coroner  and 
his  twelve  merry  men  are  doing  a 
roaring  trade,  my  publisher  is  busier 
than  usual,  and  the  issues  from  his 
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pzess  are  more  nmneroiu;  bat  his 
ayerage  basmess  is  as  level  as  tbat 
of  the  cheesemonger  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

It  is  peculiar,  howeyer.  Fall- 
blown  stories  are  not  at  all  in  my 
publisher's  way.  His  plan  is  to 
giye  you  no  more  than  the  mere 
bones—and  rags— of  his  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  leaye  you  to  fill  in 
and  pad  and  bolster  as  you  pleaae. 
This  to  lazy  minds  may  appear  an 
objectionable  system,  but»  for  my 
psft,  I  prefer  it.  It  isn't  eyeiy  one's 
cookery  that  suits  my  palate.  I 
have  a  fancy  for  rawmatenal  in  such 
cases ;  and  at  my  fayourite  White- 
chapel  house  it  may  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  pureand  unadulterated. 

There  is  sufficient  material  to 
make  the  fortune  of  any  intelligent 
novel-writer  in  the  publications  of 
one  morning.  Muraer,  burglary, 
misdemeanour,  absconded  husbands 
and  faithless  wives;  trustworthy  ser- 
vants, with  twenty  years'  character, 
anxiously  inquired  after  by  too  con- 
fident masters;  respectable  trades- 
men 'wanted'  as  criminal  bank- 
rupts. Love,  hate,  crime,  ill-gotten 
wealth  and  ill-fated  poverty,  despair 
and  suicide— all  may  be  foimd  on 
my  publisher's  board,  set  in  a  frame 
of  four  feet  by  three. 

The  bottom  part  of  the  board  is 
devoted  to  the  leading  article  of  my 
publisher's  trade,  which  is  in 
*  Bodies  Found.'  Condensation  is 
his  especial  stady,  and  he  will  give 
you  seven  stories  on  as  many  half- 
sheets  of  ruled  foolscap.  Terribly 
brief  I  In  ten  lines  a  life's  history 
may  be  clearly  read  by  an  intelli- 
gent person.  Let  the  curious  reader 
go  to  my  publisher's  board  and  try 
his  skill.  It  is  astonishing,  when 
once  you  get  the  cue,  how  easy  it  is 
to  build  up  your  novel  out  of  the 
slender  materials  he  provides.  He 
keeps  in  stock  a  r^;ular  'form,' 
with  the  words  '  When,'  '  Where,' 
'  How  dressed,'  &o.,  &o.,  in  print  all 
down  tile  one  side  of  each  half-sheet 
of  foolscap;  so  that  when  he  is  in 
a  humour  to  hit  off  a  story,  he  has 
only  to  write  down  appropriate 
answers  opposite  the  various  ques- 
tion. Here  is  one,  copied  verbatim 
from  my  publisher's  list  ix  Jaiia- 
ary:^ 


Wktt  .  .  .  Sondaj.  •  UDL  Deconber  tsih. 
Where  .  .  .  IiadioiiseUole,BirerIliimea. 
Apparent  age  .    Twenty-three. 

How  draned  .  Old  laTeoder  silk  dreia,  cadno- 
Uae,  one  pettiooaiU  fpring-eide  boots,  with  mili- 
tary heek,  much  worn;  bonnet,  blue  silk,  faiacfc 
feather  and  roees. 

P&rticnlar  marks  on  pefKUi  .  Left  eje  bla^- 
ened  aa  fhxn  a  blow ;  scar  oin  left  ear  aa  Vbion^ 
one  ear-ring  bad  been  polled  throogh  the  lobe. 

Where  lying  .     .    Booe-boiiae^  )3baAisfSL 

Here  are  your  beans  ready 
sprouted  for  stringing.  LetJenMns, 
the  aspiring  poet,  who  writes  '  Lines 
on  Amelia's  fSyes,'  and  verses  '  On 
my  Lady's  favourite  Hound,'  go  to 
my  publisher's  board,  and  indulge 
his  teeming  fancy  there  1 

Take  the  stark  occupant  of  Shad- 
well  bone-house:  restore  her  to  life: 
make  the  old  lavender  silk  new: 
mend  the  torn  lefk  ear,  and  fill  it 
and  its  fellow  \sith  a  pair  of  twink- 
ling pendants :  renew  the  splendour 
of  the  blue  silk  bonnet:  titivate  the 
bruised  and  soddened  features,  and 
restore  the  boots  with  the  military 
heels,  and  you  have  your  heroine. 
Give  her  poor  though  honest  parents, 
whom  she  has  deserted,  and  a  hand- 
some West-end  blackguard,  to  whose 
serpent  tongue  she  has  listened,  and 
you  may  account  for  her  siz-mooths- 
long  brilliant  career.  Have  ready 
a  neat  gambling  or  forging  scene, 
in  which  West-end  R  is  the  chief 
actor,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  start- 
ling revelation,  remorse,  tears,  en- 
treaty, abandonment,  struggling 
pov^ty>  temptation,  swift  descent 
from  the  West  to  the  East  end, 
evil  company,  recklessness,  gin,— 
and  you  may  return  your  heroine 
from  whence  she  came— the  Shad- 
well  bone-house— with  a  serene  ocm- 
sciousness  of  having  done  your  du^ 
by  her. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  it  is  not  always  so  ea^  to  deal 
with  the  raw  material  miy  puUisher 
provides.    Take  the  next  caae  :— 

Where  fonnd    .    In  the  cellar  of  aa 
hooae  at  Pimlloo. 

ApfMtrentage   .    Tbht^^fiTC. 

Howdreaaed     .    Of gentknua^ attire; 
empty. 

Farticalar  marks  on  peraon  .    ,    Kcna; 

EEero  is  a  mystery  wortiiy  tiw  OOD- 
sidisiatiaQ  of  the  gnat  *\ 
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aaihor.  Who  is  this  man  of  goi- 
tlenumly  attire,  and  aged  thirty- 
five  (apparentlj)?  How  came  he 
in  the  cellar?  His  pockets  were 
empty.  Did  he,  driyen  hard  by 
destitution,  deliberately  slink  into 
the  unfinished  house  after  the  work- 
men had  left  it,  and  descend  into  the 
cellar  to  lie  down  and  die?  Alto- 
gether unlikely.  A  man  so  abased 
as  to  prefer  dying  in  a  cellar,  while 
there  were  sevend  spacious  upper 
apartments  at  his  disposal,  would 
htave  seen  nothing  shocking  in  dis- 
posing of  his  gentlemanly  waistcoat, 
which  would  have  enaUed  him  to 
struggle  on  yet  a  little  longer. 
Empty  pockets!  Was  it  a  case  of 
robbeiry  r  Scarcely.  When  thieves 
commit  murder  it  is  by  accident. 
There  is  an  unexpected  awakening 
of  the  victim,  an  uproar,  a  struggle, 
and  a  despoiate  blow.  But  the  de- 
scription says  most  distinctly, '  Par- 
ticular marks  oa  person.  .  .  None.' 
A  bruise  would  be  accounted  a  par- 
ticular mark— even  a  torn  whisker 
or  a  scratched  band.  Besides,  a 
thief  mast  be  a  rare  dunce  at  his 
trade  who  would  not  appropriate 
the  whole  of  the  gentlemanly  Attire 
as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  pockets 
thereof,  and  this  as  much  in  miti- 
gation of  the  chances  of  ihe  victim 
being  recognised  as  on  pecuniary 
grounds.  No!  it  is  not  a  case  of 
robbery  and  accidental  murder. 
Then  it  must  bo  a  love  and  suicide 
case.  'Apparent  age,  thirty-five,* 
my  publisher  says ;  but  a  &ce  smit- 
ten by  Death  soon  grows  c^der,  and 
so  we  may  safely  knock  off  five 
years. 

Set  him  up  in  his  gentlemanly 
boots,  and  set  him  breathing  once 
again.  Ahl  now  we  recognize 
mm  I  What!  AlgomonI  Algernon 
Puffball,  counter  derk  at  Bolinin 
Baches,  and  Co.,  the  bankers,  of 
Lombflffd  Street  I  Why,  how  oomes 
this?  'Hush! 'tis  the  night-watch  I 
Stay  until  his  measured  tread  has 
died  away  round  the  comer,  and  I 
will  teli  you  all  List !  She  came ; 
her  golden  hair  dancing  in  the 
sunlight,  and  her  beaming  eye  ethe- 
real blue.  No!  no!  it  was  not  aoci- 
deot  Onoe  it  might  have  been  so; 
nay,  it  is  in  the  bounds  of  possi- 
biU^  ttot  it  might  have  happened 


twice;  but  when  for  the  third  time, 
as  she  handed  me  the  pass-book, 
her  heavenly  thumb  touched  mine — 
when,  with  drooping  eyelids  and  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  she 
whispered, ''  Take  this,  if  you  please," 
could  I  longer  doubt?  My  aged 
mother  reasoned  with  me.  She  is 
a  hcnnely  woman.  "  The  eagle  does 
not  mate  with  the  cuckoo,"  said  she ; 
"neither  are  cheese-parings  a  fit 
garnish  for  roast  duck,  my  son." 
Embracing  her,  I  laughed  wildly, 
and  fiew  &om  her  presence.  The 
number  of  my  angel's  house  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  was  no  secret  to  me, 
and  from  mom  till  dewy  eve  I  kept 
breathless  vigil.  At  last  she  came ! 
She  came  in  a  brougham,  and  seated 
by  her  side  a  titled  villain,  who 
fawned  and  smiled  and  smelt  at  the 
bouquet  she  held  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  sight  was  maddening! 
I  gnashed  my  teeth  until  a  back 
one  that  is  much  decayed  began 
to  ache  horribly.  Thus  goaded, 
I  formed  a  desperate  resolution. 
^  Since  it  is  hopeless  to  live  for 
you,"  said  I,  shaking  my  fist  after 
the  brougham,  '^  I  at  least  may  en- 
joy the  sweet  satisfaction  of  dying 
for  you."  So  saying,  and  assuming 
a  jaunty  air,  I  enteied  a  chemist  s 
shop,  and  bought  poison.  My  first 
idea  was  to  make  myself  comfort- 
able on  her  doorstep,  and  there  take 
it;  but  it  flashed  to  my  mind  that 
ray  rival,  discovering  my  body, 
might  gloat  over  it,  which  would  be 
unpleasant.  There  was  only  one 
way  to  prevent  it,  and  that  was  by 
destroying  my  identity.  Instantly 
I  acted  on  the  brilliant  conception. 
My  watch  and  pocket-book  I  dropped 
down  a  sink-hole:  for  cleaning  my 
boots  I  gave  a  shoe-black  all  the 
money  in  my  possession,  amounting 
to  seven  and  elevenpence.  You 
know  the  rest' 

One  more  extract  from  the  station- 
house  notice-board.  The  individual 
to  whom  it  refers  is  mentioned  * 
simply  as  'Aged— found  dead  at 
a  common  lodging-house — particu- 
lar marks  on  person :  an  anchor  and 
two  hearts  tattooed  on  left  arm, 
marks  of  bullet-wound  on  left 
fliioulder,  and  scar,  as  of  a  cutlass- 
Btndoe,  on  right  <dieek.'  Here  at  a 
glance  we  have  a  romance  of  lore 
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and  war.  Seaport  ooortship  fifty 
years  ago — lovers'  vows — anchor 
weighed  —  sea-fight — decks  slip- 
pery with  gore — ^hand-to-hand  com- 
bat— ^wonnds — heroic  preservation 
of  captain's  life :  '  If  we  weather 
this  bout,  come  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing, Bob  Marlinspike;  you  are  a 
brave  fellow!'  (observation  of  Cap- 
tain Mainbrace)— retom  to  port- 
sweetheart  fickle — Government  ditto 
— sixpence  a  day— watercresses  orln« 
cifer-matohes — rheumatism — street 
begging— 'now  lying  at  Lambeth 
Workhouse.' 

My  publisher's  list  is  very  ex- 
tensive; from  'murder/  to  'a  lost 
bunch  of  keys/  each  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  world  evolves  material 
for  his  board.  His  press  is  con* 
tinually  throwing  off  broadsheets 
conceniing  every  conceivable  crime 
and  disaster,  here  of  felony,  there 
of  arson,  riot,  burglary,  bigamy, 
unnatural  fathers  deserting  their 
natural  progeny,  lost  babies,  lost 
do^,  lost  purses,  and  stolen  watches, 
(td  infinitum.  The  fullest  and  most 
particular  publication,  however,  to 
be  found  on  my  publisher's  board, 
is  that  which  is  headed  Fobgeby. 
It  always  contains  more  information 
than  any  other  in  the  list;  and 
whereas,  on  ordinary  occasions,  my 

gublisher  seems  to  delight  in 
revity  (he  has  probably  heard  that 
it  is  the  soul  of  wit),  his  Forgery 
pages  are  most  elaborately  {pre- 
pared. It  is  evident  that  a  loving 
hand  has  lingered  over  the  task, 
touching  here  a  sentence,  and  there 
a  word,  until  it  assumed  a  satisfietc- 
tory  appearance  before  its  charms 
were  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  a 
vulgar,  inappreciative  public.  There 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  mystery 
about  this  feature  of  my  publisher's 
board,  that  grim  murder  iiseeU  stand- 
ing by  its  side,  fails  altogether 
to  neutralize.  There  is  something 
terribly  interesting  in  the  word 
Forgery:  whether  it  is  in  the  long 
row  of  figures  that  usually  follow 
beneath,  or  in  the  horribly  minute 
description  of  the  perpetrator,  is 
hard  to  say.  The  forger  may  be 
hidden  between  walls  twenty  feet 
thick,  far  from  all  danger  of  cap- 
ture; but  here,  on  my  publisher's 
board,  he  stands  revealed  to  the 


very  finger-tips  of  his  unworthy 
hand,  '  nail  of  middle  finger,  right 
hand  discoloured,  as  if  from  a  pinch 
or  blow/  says  the  description. 

The  forger  may  be  hmdreds  of 
miles  away,  but  his  ugly  shadow  is 
thrown  full  on  my  publisher's 
boai-d,  pilloried  as  it  were  with 
murderers,  burglars,  and  suicides. 
He  is  the  only  gendeman  criminal— 
excepting  the  suicides— to  be  hers 
met  with;  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  gentleman  and  a  criminal, 
mind  you,  is  something  uncommon. 
There  was  once  a  divine  who  suf- 
fered death  for  forgery ;  and  M.P.'8 
have  ere  now  walked  into  my  pub- 
lisher's shop,  almost  soliciting  a 
place  in  that  gallery  of  distinguished 
chsuacters  which  hangs  on  the  hook 
outeide.  This  is  the  reason,  I  opine, 
why  the  forger  is  treated  with  so 
much  ceremony.  The  police  use 
him  as  tenderly  as  his  own  valet; 
Detective  Twig  may  put  handcufb 
on  the  forger's  white  wrist,  but  he 
does  so  witii  an  apologetic  air,  and 
a  respectful  intimation  that  it  is  his 
unpleasant  duty,  <&c.  It  appears  to 
be  a  fixed  principle  of  commercial 
moraliiy  that  it  is  better  to  hang 
five  innocent  forgers,  than  let  one 
gmlty  one  escape.  Better  that  the 
Boyal  Exchange  become  a  dismal 
wilderness,  th^  one  forger  of  crisp 
bank  notes  roam  at  large  within  its 
sacred  precincts.  The  bulls  and 
the  bears  fall  upon  the  unlucky 
wolf,  and  worry  him  into  Kew- 
gate. 

Once  more  we  will  refer  to  tiie 
board.  , 

'  Left  his  home,  Elkanah  WiOdns, 
aged  forty-three,  deserting  his  dis- 
consolate wife  and  eleven  unhappy 
children.  Last  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Liverpool,  and  supposed  to 
meditate  taking  ship  at  that  port 
for  some  distant  colony.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  suddenly  left  his  home 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  uli,  wiUt 
no  apparent  cause\  hence'it  is  feared 
his  mind  may  be  deranged.  Who- 
ever will  give  such  infermation  as 
shall  lead  to  his  discovery  will  be 
handsomely  rewarded,  and  xeoeive 
the  gratefm  thanks  of  his  distressed 
wife  and  fiEunily.  Apply,  14,  Bolton 
Crescent,  £.0/ 

A  more  afiecting  appeal  than  this 
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can  scarcely  be  eonoeived,  and  a 
more  heartless  case  of  desertion 
has  scarcely  ever  been  recorded  on 
my  publisher's  board.  Suddenly 
leaving  his  happy  home,  his  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  his  eleven  dear 
children — every  one  of  whom  are 
represented  as  bemoaning  his  dis- 
appearance—his unnatural  beha- 
viour is  feelingly  attributed  to 
mental  deraDgementy  and  a  large 
reward  is  offered  for  his  recovery. 
Some  cynical  readers  at  my  pub* 
lisher's  shop  will,  I  know,  urge 
much  in  the  wretch's  behalf;  they 
will  attribute  the  misery  of  the 
family  at  its  patriarch's  disappear- 
ance to  its  sordid  interest  m  the 
patriarch's  goods  and  chattels. 
'As  for  the  sorrowing  wife/  say 
they,  'she  is  advertising  not  for 
E.  W.,  but  for  £•  W.'s  three  per 
cents. ;'  finally,  they  will  justify,  on 
philosophic  principles,  the  action  of 
a  man  who  nies  fromeleyen  children 
to  New  South  Wales  or  the  Gape, 
or  anything  else  eqiially  monstrous 
and  shocking.  But  we  trust  that 
before  this  the  misguided  Elkanah 
has  returned  to  the  loving  amenities 
of  i4>  Bdton  Crescent  Of  the 
kind  and  forgiving  spirit  in  which 
the  erring  man  would  be  received 
by  his  dlisconsolate  £unily,  no  one 
can  doubt  His  five  sons  and  six 
daughters  would  be  ready  to  receive 
him,  and  prove  to  him  solemnly,  but 
respectfully,  the  foUy  of  his  ways. 
There  remain  the  congratulations 
of  his  spouse ;  and  Elkanah  would 
once  more  be  happy  in  the  bosom 
of  his  fondly,  and  even  his  bitterest 
enemy  could  not  but  murmur 
Requiescat  in  pace ! 

Besides  the  examples  already 
given,  my  publisher  has  constantly 
on  hand  materials  for  stories,  in 
which  the  highwayman,  the  rich 
heir  or  heiress,  or  the  burglar,  may 
figure  as  the  leading  character. 
He  informs  you,  on  a  more  capacious 
sheet  than  that  on  which  he  writes 


on, '  Bodies  found,'  that  whereas,  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday  last,  tho 
dwelling-house  of  Crawley  Mam- 
monitch,  Esq.  was  burglariously  en- 
tered through  the  roof-trap,  the  lock 
of  the  iron  safe  picked,  and  therefrom 
stolen  certain  deeds  and  family 
papers,  together  with  a  little  money, 
and  a  few  articles  of  jewellery. 

Here  is  work  alr^y  cut  out  for 
the  ingenious  story-maker.  He  will 
immediately  set  the  detectives  on 
the  right  scent  They  will  bring 
him  a  long  list  of  burglars  known 
to  the  police,  describe  to  him  their 
age,  dress,  height,  and  general  ap- 
pearance, and  inquire  if  he  has 
seen  such  and  such  lurking  about 
his  promises.  But  he  will  laugh  to 
scorn  their  shallow  and  common- 
place suggestions,  and  whisper  to 
their  dull  ears  of  a  certain  nephew 
of  Crawley  Mammonitch,  a  wild 
young  man,  and  a  villain  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  save  the  lovely 
Araminta  Brimvillas,  Crawley  Mam- 
monitch's  ward,  and  residing  under 
the  old  gentleman's  roof.  He  will 
hint  to  the  amazed  detectives  of 
foul  play,  of  bonds  and  deeds  con- 
cealed by  old  Mammonitch  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  lovely 
Araminta  out  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  her  vast  estate.  He  will  relate 
to  the  officers  of  the  law  a  little 
episode  of  the  said  nephew's  child- 
hood ;  how  that,  whilst  constructing 
a  rabbit-hutch,  the  knife  slipped 
and  amputated  the  middle  finger  of 
his  right  hand.  Then  he  will  carry 
the  detectives  to  the  roof  of  old 
Mammonitch's  house,  and  show 
them,  in  the  slimy  coating  of  the 
leads,  the  impression  of  a  three-fin- 
gered hand.  If  he,  the  story-wright, 
on  the  strength  of  such  material 
cannot  get  &rly  afloat  with  his 
sensation  story '  Trap  and  Counter- 
trap;  or,  the  Ward's  Inheritance,' 
it  will  be  mere  waste  of  time  to 
potter  about  my  publisher's  shop 
any  longer. 
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gioDS  in  America  had  been  apfno- 
priated  and  found  wonderfiilly  pro- 
fitable. Vast  enterpziBeB  had  been 
set  on  foot,  with  exoellent  nsolt, 
for  bringmg  within  reach  of  ciTilised 
Eorope  the  natoral  and  developed 
wealth  of  the  richest  partETof  Ana 
by  meKDB  of  long  voyagea  round  the 
southern  ooast  of  Africa.  But  till 
now,  as  Pateraon  urged,  men  lud 
forgotten  the  real '  key  to  both  tiie 
Indies/  a  splendid  place  for  com- 
meroe  in  itself  as  well  as  the  portal 
to  that  direct  traffic  with  the  East 
which  had  hitherto  been  carried  gd 
in  ronndabont  ways.  'The Isthmus 
of  America,'  he  said, '  all  thingsoon- 
sidered,  is  in  healthf olness  and  fruit- 
fdlnees  inferior  to  few,  if  any,  of  the 
other  places  in  the  Indies,  as  nato- 
lally  producing  plenty  of  gold  dnst, 
dye  woods,  and  other  Yalnable 
growths,  yast  quantities  and  great 
Tariety  of  the  best  timber  fat  ship- 
ping in  the  known  world,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  sngar,  tobacco, 
inaigo,  cocoa,  yanilla,  annatto,  gin- 
ger, and  snch  like,  of  the  best  kdA 
in  great  abundance.  ButbeaidQa^and 
above  all,  as  being  an  isthmus,  and 
seated  between  the  two  Tast  oceans  <rf 
the  uniyerse,  it  is  furnished  on  eadi 
side  with  excellent  harbours,  betweoi 
the  principal  whereof  lie  the  moie 
easy  and  oonvenient  passes  between 
the  one  and  the  other  sea.  These 
ports  and  passes  being  poflBessed  and 
fortified,  may  be  easily  secured  and 
defended  against  any  fixroe,  not  mily 
there  but  that  can  possibly  be  foond 
in  those  places  which  are  not  only 
the  most  convenient  doors  and  in- 
lets into,  but  likewise  the  readiest 
and  securest  means,  first,  of  gaining, 
and  afterwards  for  ever  keeping  tl^ 
command  of,  the  spacious  Soutii 
Sea,  which,  as  it  is  the  greatest,  so 
even,  by  what  theory  we  already 
know,  it  is  by  fiu*  the  richest  side  of 
the  world.  These  ports,  so  settled 
with  passes  opeu,  through  them 
will  flow  at  least  two-thirds  of  what 
both  Indies  yield  to  Christendom, 
the  sum  whereof  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,    spices,   saltpetre,   pearis. 


With  Patencm  philanthropy 
quite  as  strong  a  motive  as  com-* 
merciid  gain,  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
blending  of  tiieee  two  generally  dis- 
cordant elements  that  led  to  the 
fiEdlure  of  his  project;  but,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  his  countrymen 
thought  with  him.  The  Scottish 
African  and  Indian—better  known 
as  the  Darien— Company  at  once 
found  favour  with  the  people  of 
Scotland.  There  is  no  good  autho- 
rity for  the  statement  often  made, 
that  Faterson  went  north  with  his 
visionary  friend,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
and,  by  a  series  of  extravagant  re- 
presentations, worked  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  ignorant  It  rather 
appears  that  the  first  plan  of  a  Scot- 
tish colonization  of  Darien  began 
with  others — with  Sir  Robert  Chria- 
tie,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Lord  Belhaven,  in  especial—and 
that  at  their  instigation  Paterson  con^ 
sented  to  give  up  to  his  own  country 
the  scheme  he  had  wished  to  see 
adopted  by  some  richer  and  more  in- 
fluential state.  At  that  time  Scot- 
land was  poor  indeed;  but  it  was 
rich  in  zeal  on  behalf  of  this  scheme. 
No  sooner  was  the  subscription  list 
opened  than  people  of  all  classes 
and  from  all  parts  flocked  up  to 
Edinburgh  to  set  down  their  names. 
Paterson,  himself  a  subscriber  for 
Zjoool.,  was  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee in  London;  and  in  a  few  days 
from  the  first  announcement,  capital 
to  the  amount  of  300,000^.  was 
there  collected.  So  soon  as  the 
project  that  he  had  vainly  advo- 
cated for  ten  years  was  publicly 
taken  up,  it  found  abundance  of 
supporters.  Statesmen,  merchants, 
and  philanthropists  alike  were 
chiunned  at  the  thought  of  establish- 
ing a  new  colony  upon  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  connecting  North  and 
South  America,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  trade  of  both  halves  of  the  great 
continent,  and  afiford  a  convenient 
meeting-place  for  the  ships  bringing 
merchandize  both  from  Europe  and 
from  the  distant  settlements  in  India 
and  the'  Asiatic  islands*     Vast  re- 
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emeralds,  stones  of  Talae,  and  saeh 
like,  will  budlj  amount  to  less 
than  30,000^.  sterling  yearly.  The 
time  and  expense  of  the  Toyage  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  richest  part 
of  the  East  Indies  will  be  lessened 
more  than  a  half,  and  the  oonsmnp- 
ti<m  of  £mopean  oommodities  soon 
be  more  than  doubled,  and  afker« 
wards  yearly  increased/ 

Whether  Paterson's  plans  and 
hopes  were  trustworthy  or  not  is 
open  to  question ;  but  they  took  the 
world  of  English  commerce  by  sur- 
prise, and  were  gladly  endorsed  by 
the  multitude  of  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers whose  capital  and  energies 
were  not  already  employed  in  the 
old-fiEuahioned  channels  of  Eastern 
trada  To  the  East  India  Ck>mpany 
and  its  rivals,  the  Turkey  and  Mus- 
ooyy  Companies,  of  course,  the  new 
project  was  altogether  dishistefii], 
and  to  their  united  opposition  must 
mainly  be  attributed  its  disastrous 
ending.  'The  gentlemen  here,' 
wrote  Paterson  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1695,  '  think  that  we  ought  to  keep 
private  and  close  for  some  months, 
that  no  occasion  may  be  given  to  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  take  notice 
of  it  in  the  ensuing  session,  which 
might  be  of  ill  consequence,  espe- 
cially as  a  great  many  congiderable 
persons  are  already  alarmed  at  it/ 
The  caution  was  not  unnecessary. 
During  a  very  short  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  subsodjptions  in  Lon- 
don alone  to  the  Darien  Company 
rose  to  300,0002.  The  amount  would 
doubtless  soon  have  been  very  much 
greater  but  for  the  East  India  mer- 
chants and  the '  great  many  consi- 
siderable  persons'  who  supported 
them.  These  opponents,  however, 
were  too  much  for  Paterson.  Hia 
plan  was  approved  by  King  William 
himself,  and  endorsed  by  some  of  his 
foremost  ministers  and  shrewdest 
advisers,  witii  Lord  Halifax  and  John 
Locke  at  theur  head ;  but  it  was  ener- 
geticallv  denounced  in  Parliament  as 
wildly  fanatical  in  itself,  and  certain 
to  bring  about  war  with  Spain  by 
its  tampering  with  the  Spanish  mo- 
nopoly of  Central  American  trade; 
and  those  arguments  had  sufficient 
weight  to  lead  to  the  impeachment 
of  Paterson  and  his  chief  fellow- 
workers  before  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. %The  impeachment  was  nefver 
carried  through;  probably  it  was 
never  meant  to  be  more  than  a 
threat;  but  it  served  its  purpose, 
by  frightening  the  English  capi- 
talists and  deterring  Londoners  from 
taking  any  important  share  in  the 
enterprise. 

Therefore  it  was  confined  to  Scot- 
land, and  Scotland  was  too  poor 
or  too  inexperienced  for  the  sin- 
glehanded  prosecution  of  so  large 
an  undertaking.  Instead  of  the 
300,000^.  promised  in  London  being 
added  to,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
amount  was  paid  up,  and  months, 
not  days,  were  needed  for  collecting  as 
much  in  Scotland.  Afewku'gesums 
were  tendered,  Peterson's  venture  of 
3000/.  being  backed  by  contributions 
to  a  like  amount  from  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  Lord  Belhaven  and  Sir  Bo- 
bert  Christie,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  city  of  Glasgow.  But  most 
of  the  subscribers  took  shares  of 
100/.  or  so  apiece ;  and  in  the  Scot- 
land of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago  there  were  not  a  great  many 
men  with  even  100/.  to  spare.  Not 
till  the  beginning  of  1697  was  an 
aggregate  capital  of  400,000/.  sub- 
scribed, and  even  then  there  was 
some  delay  in  prosecuting  the 
schemes  of  the  Company,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  stores 
and  building  ships  at  Edinburgh 
andLeith. 

Avery  prudent  man  would  not 
have  embarked  on  the  huge  enter- 
prise with  so  small  a  fund,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  when  it  was 
spent  the  revenues  of  Scotland 
would  be  pretty  nearly  exhausted. 
But  Paterson,  full  of  joy  at  the  real- 
isation of  his  lifelong  hopes,  was  na- 
turally disposed  to  be  somewhat 
imprudent.  Therefore,  from  the 
handsome  offices  of  the  Company 
in  Milne  Square,  Edinburgh,  he 
boldly  directed  his  operations,  and 
made  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the 
first  fieet  in  the  spring  of  1698, 
with  himself  as  its  commander,  until 
an  untoward  drcumstanoe  robbed 
him  of  his  supremacy  and  virtually 
ruined  the  whole  affair.  It  seems 
that  a  sum  of  25,000/.  was  sot  apart 
for  the  purchase  of  stores  at  Amster- 
dam and  Hamburg,  and  thither  Pa« 
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tenon  himflelf  went  to  tramnot  tiie 
bnsiQess,  having  prerioiisly  lodged 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  a  London 
merchant  named  James  Smith.  By 
so  doing  he  thought  to  save  the 
Company  i^oool.  or  mote,  oonse- 
qnent  on  the  yariations  of  exchange 
between  Edinburgh  and  London. 
But  the  result  was  far  otherwise. 
Paterson  was  in  Hamburg  near  the 
end  of  1697,  when  he  heard  that  one 
of  his  bills  upon  SmiUi  was  disho- 
noured, and  further  inquiry  showed 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
— upwards  of  8,oooZ. —  had  been 
fraudulently  made  away  with. 

That  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Pa- 
terson. His  subsequent  conduct  in 
the  matter  gives  notable  evidence  of 
his  chivalrous  character,  just  as  his 
treatment  by  the  directors  of  the 
Company  clearly  proves  their  mean- 
ness and  unfitness  for  the  respon- 
sibiUties  devolving  upon  them.  A 
conunon  man  would  have  said, 
'I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  acted  for 
the  best,  and  am  not  chargeable 
with  the  defalcations  of  others.' 
But  Paterson  did  otherwise.  He 
practically  took  the  whole  blame 
upon  himself.  He  represented  that, 
'by  his  engaging  hunself  in  the 
Company's  service,  leaving  his  own 
affairs  abruptly,  and  thereby  neg- 
lecting also  other  opportunities  by 
which  he  might  have  advanced  his 
fortune  in  England,  he  had  lost 
more  than  the  balance  now  due  to 
the  Company,'  and  was  therefore 
unable  at  once  to  repay  the  whole 
amount  He  was  willing,  however, 
to  pay  all  he  could,  and  for  the  rest, 
the  directors  were  at  liberty '  either 
to  dismiss  him  out  of  the  Company's 
service,  allowing  him  time  to  re- 
cover some  fortune  or  employment, 
and  then,  as  he  became  able,  he 
would  pay  by  degrees ;  or  to  retun 
him  in  their  service,  and  allow  him 
some  reasonable  consideration  out  of 
the  Company's  first  free  profits,  for 
his  pains,  charges,  and  losses  in  pro- 
moting the  same,  out  of  which  al- 
lowance to  be  given  him  by  the 
Company  he  doubted  not  in  a  few 
years  to  discharge  the  balance.' 
The  latter  plan  was  urged,  amid 
much  praise  of  Paterson^s  energy 
and  honesty,  by  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  question  had  been  re- 


ferred, Mr.  Bobert  Blackwood,  mer- 
chant, of  Edinbur^,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dunlop,  principal  of  Qlaqgow 
College,  who,  aooordmg  to  a  contem- 
porary account,  was  'distinguished 
by  the  rarely  united  ezoellencifle  of 
an  eminent  scholar,  an  accomplished 
antiquary,  a  shrewd  merchaat,  a 
brave  soldier,  an  able  politician,  a 
zealous  divine,  and  an  amiable  man.' 
'We  are  convinced,'  added  these 
referees, '  that  Mr.  Paterson's  going 
along  with  the  Company's  expedi- 
tion is,  we  will  not  say  absolutely 
necessary,  but  may  be  very  profit- 
able and  convenient,  for  thiBse  rea- 
sons :  first,  it  is  well  known  thai  for 
a  considerable  course  of  years  he 
has  applied  himself  to  the  know- 
ledge of  whatsoever  doth  principally 
relate  to  settlements,  and  cerlainly 
the  advantage  of  his  experience, 
reading,  and  couTerse  must  needs 
be  very  assisting  to  those  whom  the 
Company  will  think  fit  to  intrust 
with  the  management  of  tlrair  af- 
fairs out  of  Europe.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Paterson  having  certainly  a  consi- 
derable reputation  in  seyeral  places 
of  America,  and  wherever  ^e  Com- 
pany will  settle,  the  account  of  his 
being  there  will  doubtless  he  a 
means  to  invite  many  persons  from 
the  neighbouring  plantations  who 
are  poasesaed  with  an  opiniim  of 
him.' 

In  that  advice  kindness  and  nn- 
kindness  were  mixed.  The  direcfans 
took  the  unkindness  by  itself  and 
aggravated  it  to  the  utmost  Pe- 
terson was  deposed  from  his  place  as 
manager,  and  in  the  prepantion  of 
the  expedition  that  quitted  Leith 
in  July  1698,  he  had  no  authori- 
tative share;  but  he  was  sent  with 
it  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  the 
direction  of  the  voyage  and  the 
plantation  being  intrusted  to  seven 
mcompetent  councillors,  invested 
with  equal  powers.  That  mad  ar- 
rangement was  in  keeping  with  all 
the  other  plans  for  the  undertaking. 
Before  the  ships  started  Paterson 
represented  that  they  were  scantily 
supplied  with  bad  provisions,  and 
that  the  stores  sent  out  for  sale 
were  not  worth  their  freight  Bat 
he  was  overruled  both  l^en  andall 
through  the  tragic  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition. That  history  we  need  not 
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stoptorepefti  It  has  been  told  times 
vi&ont  number,  most  eloquently  in 
the  fictitions  pages  of  Warbnrton 
and  in  the  equally  fictitious  pages  of 
Macaulay.  Theie  was  bad  manage- 
ment of  every  sort;  Faterson's  per- 
sistent eflfbrts  to  correct  abuses  and 
prevent  disasters  being  as  persist- 
ently thwarted  by  the  ignorant  and 
am^ant  men  in  authority.  Twelve 
hundred  men  went  out  in  the  glad- 
ness and  hopefulness  of  youth  and 
nnembittered  manhood  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1698 ;  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miserable  wretches  returned  in  the 
early  winter  time  of  1699,  leaving 
the  ruins  of  their  settfement  as  a 
huge  and  ghastly  tomb  for  the 
members  of  a  second  expedition, 
despatched  in  the  previous  August. 

Wilh'am  Paterson  was  the  great- 
est sufferer  of  all.  He  certainly  did 
not  go  out,  as  Lord  Macaulay  repre- 
sented, '  flushed  with  pride  and  hope.' 
Painful  by  reason  of  its  monotony  of 
sadness  is  his  record  of  the  voyage, 
in  which  nothing  was  done  as  he 
-wished  and  had  purposed.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  though  miserably 
ill  during  many  months,  and  af- 
flicted by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
ber  infant  son — ^the  first  wife,  the 
widow  Bridges,  having  died  many 
years  before-*it  is  an  error  to  say 
that  '  his  heart  was  broken,  his  in- 
ventive faculties  and  plausible  elo- 
quence were  no  more,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  sunk  into  second  childhood.* 

It  was  a  second  manhood  into 
which  the  noble  merchant-patriot— 
at  that  time  only  two^md-forty — en- 
tered with  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 700.  '  Thanks  be  to  God/  he  wrote 
to  one  of  his  friends  of  tiie  second 
Darien  expedition, '  I  am  wonderfully 
recovered,  only  a  great  cold  and 
feverish  humour  oppress  me  at  pre- 
nent,  but  I  hope  it  will  soon  be 
over.'  Finding  that  he  only  had 
been  thoroughly  honest  and  devoted 
to  their  interests,  the  directors  of  the 
Company  began  to  repent  of  their 
long  ill-treatmeni  '  They  are  ex- 
ceeding hearty  and  sensible,  and  do 
seem  to  make  amends  for  any  for- 
mer neglect  or  defect  I  comfort 
myself,  hoping  that  at  last  the  Al- 
mighty will  make  us  glad  accord- 
ing to  the  days  wherein  He  has 
afflicted  us;  and  in  all  my  troubles 


it  is  no  small  saUs&ction  to  have 
lived  to  give  the  Company  and  the 
world  unquestionable  proof  that  I 
have  not  had  any  sinister  nor  selfish 
designs  in  promoting  this  work, 
and  that  unfeigned  integrity  has 
been  the  bottom  of  it  How  and 
what  I  have  suffered  in  the  prose- 
cution thereof  God  only  knows,  and 
may  the  Almighty  lay  it  no  farther 
to  their  charge  who  have  been  the 
cause  I  I  have  always  prayed  for 
this,  but  must  needs  confess  I  could 
never,  since  my  unkind  usage,  find 
the  freedom  of  spirit  I  do  now.' 
That  freedom  of  spirit  he  used,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  hope,  in 
striving  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
first  Darien  exploits  and  lead  to  a 
successful  colonization.  Therein  ^ 
he  failed,  and  Scotland  suffered 
heavily  from  the  loss  of  men  and 
capital,  although  by  no  means  so 
heavily  as  contemporary  and  sub- 
sequent critics  have  represented. 
Nothing  but  honour,  however,  is  due 
to  Paterson.  If  he  erred  at  first,  he 
erred  because  of  his  enthusiastic 
generosity  and  philanthropic  zeal, 
too  great  to  take  a  fair  account  of 
the  difficulties  in  his  way.  If  now  he 
failed,  he  failed  because  others  were 
not  as  disinterested  and  untiring  as 
himself.  But  though  his  views 
were  not  adopted,  honest  men  of  all 
parties  joined  in  showing  respect  to 
his  superior  honesty.  The  Scots, 
who  thought  themselves  ruined  by 
the  failure  of  the  Darien  Company, 
honoured  him  as  their  benefactor. 
The  English,  who  denounced  the 
Company  as  a  wanton  piece  of  folly, 
joined  praise  of  him  with  abuse  of 
his  associates.  The  paid  hirelings 
of  the  court,  it  is  true,  raked  up  old 
stories,  and  twisted  them  into  new 
libels;  but  by  King  William  and 
his  ministers  he  was  held  in  hearty 
esteem.  In  singular  proof  of  this 
we  find  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioner in  Scotland,  written  on  the 
3i6t  of  August,  1700,  showing  that 
William  had  ordered  some  money 
to  be  sent  to  him  in  relief  of  the 
poverty  to  which  his  labour  had 
brought  him.  '  The  poor  man  acts,' 
he  says,  '  with  great  diligence  and 
affection  towards  the  king  and  coun- 
try.   He  has  no  bye-end,  and  loves 
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fhiB  goYemment  both  in  chmch 
and  Atate.  He  knows  nothing  yet 
of  my  having  obtained  anything  for 
him ;  and  I  am  a  littie  onbanassed 
how  to  giye  him  what  I  am  allowed 
for  him,  lest  his  party  in  that  Com- 
pany should  oonoeive  an  nnjpst 
jealousy  of  him,  or  he  himself  think 
that  I  intend  as  a  bribe  that  which 
is  really  an  act  of  charity.' 

Jnst  three  weeks  later  the  Dake 
of  Qneensberry  wrote  again  to  Lon- 
don, saying  that  *  Mr.  Fateison,  the 
first  person  that  brought  the  people 
of  Scotland  into  the  project  of  Cale- 
donia, was  writing  snoh  things  as  it 
was  hoped  might  create  some  tem- 
per of  moderation  among  them.' 
This  was  a  Tolnme  of '  Proposals  and 
Reasons  for  constitnting  a  Council 
of  Trade/ published  in  1701,  for  a 
long  time  by  everybody,  and  even 
now-a-days  by  some,*  attributed  to 
John  Law,  but  clearly  proved  by 
Mr.  Saxe  Bannister  to  have  been 
written  by  Paterson.  In  this  work 
the  merchant  set  himself  in  excellent 
spirit  to  suggest  plans  for  repair- 
ing the  mischief  which  his  Darien 
scheme  had  done  to  Scotland,  and 
to  propound  much  else  full  of  pa- 
triotism and  good  sense.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  sort  of  merohants' 
parliament,  with  vast  legislative 
and  executive  powers  on  all  com- 
mercial matters,  was  not  very  wise 
or  feasible ;  but  the  general  purport 
of  the  tract  was  admirable.  In  Pa- 
terson's  judgment  Scotland  needed 
intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as 
commercial  advancement  The  po- 
litical troubles  of  the  country  during 
the  disastrous  hundred  years  fol- 
lowing on  the  accession  of  James  I. 
had  not  been  beneficial  to  ii  'Al- 
though a  great  and  capable  genius 
be  a  kind  of  metal  that  can  never  be 
so  well-tempered  as  by  and  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  yet  the  meaner 
and  more  abject  sort  of  spirits,  in- 
stead of  being  better  or  further 
improved,  are  rather  the  more  de* 
pressed  and  crushed  thereby.  In- 
stead of  growing  more  wise,  prudent, 
patient,  constant,  careful,  diligent, 
meek,  and  easy  in  themselves  and 
with  others,  they  become  morehard- 

♦  Especially  by  Mr.  Han-ison  Ainsworth, 
in  his  recent  novel,  *  John  Law  of  Lauris- 
toa.' 


ened,  presnmptooos,  coaeelted,  nsfa, 
unthinking,  and  uneasy,  or  otherwifle 
more  mean,  abject,  hearUeas,  and 
stupid.'  But  wretched,  indeed,  was 
the  country  in  which  this  state  of 
things  lasted  forever;  and  it  was 
with  the  view  of  helping  his  own  na- 
tion out  of  so  great  a  miachance  that 
Paterson  wrote,  in  the  hope,  as  he 
said, '  that  the  many  and  Tarions  ex- 
ercises we  have  lately  met  with  will 
have  the  better  and  not  the  contiafy 
eflbot,  and  prove  only  neeesBary 
preparatives,  the  better  to  fit  tiM 
people  of  this  kingdom  for  some 
glorious  snocess  to  come ;  that  after 
a  lethaigy  of  near  an  age  th^  will 
now  be  effectually  roufied  up,  and 
that  their  sense  and  genius  in  mat- 
ters of  trade  shall  be  capable  of 
nx>unting  somewhat  higl^r  than 
the  aping  afew  of  the  worst,  mean- 
est, and  most  peraicions  shifta  and 
mistakes  of  some  of  our  moat  trad- 
ing neighbours;  that  oontiaxiwise 
our  hearts  will  be  enlarged  in  pro- 
portk>n  to  the  weight  and  conse- 
quence of  what  wo  have  in  hand, 
and  the  favourable  oceasioiw  that 
offer  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that 
by  the  means  thereof  we  may  have 
the  glory  as  well  as  the  comfort  of 
taking  more  care  of  the  next  giene- 
ration  tlum  the  last  has  done  oi  va, 
and  of  putting  our  country  in  the 
way  of  regaining  in  the  next  oentmy 
what  it  has  lost  in  this.'  The  de- 
tails of  Paterson's  proposals  aie  too 
elaborate  to  be  here  set  forth,  l^ieir 
general  character,  and  the  mtnie 
especially  of  their  impractioable 
purts,  may  be  gathered  nom  a  aa- 
tiricai  lettor  written  at  the  time  to 
William  IIL's  confidential  secre- 
tary: 'The  design,'  we  are  there 
told, '  is  a  national  trade,  so  that 
by  it  all  Scotland  will  beoome  one 
entire  company  of  merchantB.    It 

g reposes  a  fund  of  credit  by  which 
1  two  years  to  raise  above  300,000/. 
sterling.  With  this  stock  they  are, 
first,  to  trade  to  both  the  Indies  and 
to  the  colonies,  on  the  terms  of  the 
Act  establishing  their  Company; 
second,  to  raise  manufiustories 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  third,  to 
pursue  their  fishery  to  grei^ 
profit  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
than  any  other  fishing  company  in 
Christendom  can  do;  fourth,  to  em- 
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ploy  all  the  poor  in  the  BAtion,  so 
that  in  two  years  there  shall  not  be 
one  beggar  seen  in  all  the  kingdom, 
and  that  without  any  act  of  slavery ; 
fifth,  to  pay  back  to  any  subscribers 
to  the  African  stock  his  money,  if 
demanded,  so  that  nobody  can  com- 
plain of  any  loss  that  way/ 

Paterson  never  forgot  his  Darien 
project  He  was  faithful  to  all  his 
old  plans  for  the  benefiting  of  man- 
kind. Some  of  them,  especially  the 
plan  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had 
had  wonderfully  good  effect;  but 
the  financial  and  political  troubles 
amid  which  William's  reign  was 
ended,  disheartened  him  as  well  as 
all  other  earnest  men.  '  In  the  last 
months  of  the  life  of  this  great  but 
then  uneasy  prince,'  he  wrote,  in  a 
very  valuable  letter,  showing,  as  it 
does,  how  influential  was  his  posi- 
tion even  in  this  time  of  poverty 
and  apparent  disgrace, '  I  had  access 
to  him,  when,  finding  him  in  much 
perplexity  and  concern  about  the 
state  of  his  affiurs,  I  took  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  to  him  that  his 
misfortunes  did  not  eo  much  pro- 
ceed from  the  variable  tempers  or 
humours  of  his  people,  as  some 
pretended,  but  rather  from  the  men 
of  his  house,  or  those  he  had  trusted 
with  his  business,  who,  either  for 
want  of  capacity  or  experience,  or 
that  they  preferred  themselves  to 
him,  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  into  such  ccoif  nsion  as  made 
his  subjects  uneasy;  and  now  at 
last,  instead  of  removing  the  causes 
of  complaint,  they  had  presumed  to 
employ  his  treasure  and  authority 
to  silence  the  oomplainers; — ^that, 
as  matters  stood,  there  were  no 
reins  of  government,  no  inspection, 
no  inquiry  into  men's  conduct; 
every  man  did  as  he  pleased,  for 
nobody  was  punished,  nor  indeed 
rewarded  according  to  merit;  and 
thus  his  revenue  was  sunk,  and  his 
affiurs  in  the  utmost  confusion.  He 
owned  tiiis,  but  asked  for  remedies. 
Upon  which  I  proposed  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  should  put  the  ma- 
nagoment  of  the  revenues  on  the 
nght  footing,  without  which  all 
other  remedies  would  prove  inef- 
fectual. The  first  step  towards  r^ 
forming  kis  revenue  was  that  of  re- 
storing the  public  credit,  by  making 


provision  of  interest  for  all  the 
national  debts,  and  by  taking  care 
for  the  time  to  come  such  should 
be  granted  as  to  prevent  further 
deficiency.  The  course  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Exchequer  should  be  so 
regulated,  both  in  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, as  to  render  them  easy  to  be 
understood,  and  so  certain  and  pru- 
dent as  to  leave  no  room  for  fraud 
or  ill  practices  in  time  to  oome. 
In  order  to  this,  I  proposed  that 
a  method  of  inquiry  and  inspection 
from  time  to  time  into  the  behaviour 
of  all  men  concerned  in  the  revenue 
be  laid  down  and  nicely  executed. 
Thus  I  showed  him  that  he  would 
quickly  get  out  of  debt,  and  at 
least  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues 
would  be  saved  hereafter.  The 
next  thing  I  proposed  to  him  was 
the  seising  upon  the  principal  posts 
in  the  West  Indies,'— a  moaification 
of  the  old  Darien  scheme,  about 
which  enough  has  already  been  said 
and  quoted.     '  The  third  thing  I 

Eropoeed  was  an  union  with  Soot- 
md,  than  which  I  convinced  him 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  his 
glory,  and  to  render  this  island 
great  and  considerabla  The  fourth 
thing  I  proposed— and  which  I  told 
him  was  to  be  done  first,  in  order 
to  the  restoring  his  authority,  and 
showing  to  the  world  that  for  the 
time  to  come  he  would  no  more 
suffer  such  a  loose  and  unaccount- 
able administration  as  his  being  a 
stranger  to  men  and  things  here 
had  forced  him  to  wink  at  hitherto 
— ^was  a  present  commission  of  in- 
quiry, by  which  he  would  see  how 
and  by  whom  his  afhirs  had  been 
mismanaged,  and  who  they  were 
who,  under  pretence  of  mending 
matters,  perplexed  and  made  them 
still  worse,  and  in  particular  would 
be  at  a  point  how&r  the  present 
debts  dia  arise  from  mismanage- 
ment or  from  the  deficiencies  of  the 
funds.  I  spoke  much  to  him  of  the 
nature  of  this  commission,  with 
which,  and  the  other  proposals,  he 
seemed  extremely  satisfied,  as  is 
evident  by  his  last  and  memorable 
speech,  in  which  he  earnestly  re- 
commends the  retrieving  of  the 
public  credit,  and  offers  lus  concur- 
rence to  all  such  inquiries  as 
should  be  found  necessary;  and  it 
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is  plain,  by  the  seyenih  article  of 
the  Grand  Alliance,  and  his  mea- 
sages  to  the  two  Honses  of  Parlia- 
ment, how  much  he  laid  to  heart 
both  the  afiair  of  the  West  Indies 
and  that  of  the  Union.' 

Of  this  very  noteworthy  letter^ 
interesting  both  as  an  important 
link  in  the  man's  own  biography, 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country— the  most 
noteworthy  part  is  that  referring  to 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
To  this  great  end  Faterson's  mind 
had  been  steadily  advancing  since 
the  disastrous  close  of  his  Darien 
expedition.  He  saw  in  it  the  best, 
perhaps  the  only,  means  of  breaking 
down  the  jealousies  of  the  two 
nations,  and  of  making  possible  their 
full  dcTelopment,  commercial,  poli- 
tical, and  moral  And  though  con- 
temporary writers  did  scant  justice 
to  tne  merchant,  and  modem  his- 
torians have  altogether  forgotten 
him,  facts  show  that  no  other  single 
man  contributed  as  largely  to  l£is 
glorious  result  as  Willii^  Faterson, 
the  Tisionary  and  the  pauper. 

For  some  years  from  this  time 
Paterson  was  in  and  out  of  London, 
living  chiefly  at  a  house  in  Queen 
Square,  Westminster,  writing  many 
tracts  on  miscellaneous  subjects  of 
importance,  and  planning  the  forma- 
tion of  a  valuable  libsry  of  trade 
and  finance  for  the  use  of  merchants 
and  all  concerned  in  the  commercial 
welfare  of  the  island,  but  working 
chiefly  on  behalf  of  the  Union. 
Almost  the  last  thoughts  of  King 
William  were  on  behalf  of  this 
noble  business ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  few  matters  in  which  Queen 
Anne's  ministers  were  willing  to 
follow  the  lead  of  their  predt^cessors. 
Paterson  was  throughout  the  guid- 
ing genius.  A  proper  account  of 
his  work,  however,  cannot  possibly 
be  given  here.  It  would  involve  a 
re-telling  of  a  large  portion  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  history  during  the 
early  years  of  Anne's  reign.  All 
through  those  years  we  see  Pater- 
son in  busy  conference  with  the 
leading  statesmen  of  both  coantries. 
On  one  day  he  is  writing  a  quire  of 
notes  for  Secretary  Godolphin's  con- 
sideration ;  on  another  ne  is  ex- 
plaining and  adding  to   them   in 


person.  At  one  time  he  is  axgmog 
down  the  prejudices  of  English* 
men;  at  anoUier  he  is  showing 
Scotchmen  how  groundless  are  their 
fears.  During  these  years  he  was 
generally  to  be  found  in  London; 
but  often,  especially  in  the  autumn 
of  1706,  he  was  in  Edinburgh  as 
Commissioner  from  the  English 
Government.  It  was  in  September 
and  October,  1706,  that  he  wrote 
five  letters,  or  treatises,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  impartial  contempo- 
rary, '  cleared  the  understanding  of 
some  dubious,  though  well-meaning 
people,  who  were  deluded,  misin- 
lormed,  and  carried  away  by  the 
surmises  of  scribblers  making  it 
their  business  to  perplex,  and,  if 
possible,  cause  the  Union  to  ship- 
wreck in  the  very  harbour  where, 
in  all  appearance,  it  ought  to  have 
been  protected;  and  bore  such 
weight  with  the  committees  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  several  mat* 
ters  referred  to  them,  that  we  may, 
without  flattery,  say  they  were  the 
compass  the  committees  steered  bv.' 
'Not  any  sort  of  league,  confede- 
racy, limitation,  agreement,  or  bar- 
gain, or,  indeed,  anything  lees  or 
below  a  complete  Union/  said  Pater- 
son himself  in  a  longer  work  on  the 
subject,  published  in  this  same  year, 
(1706),  '  can  introduce  the  good 
which  may  be  justly  expected  there- 
from, or  effectually  deliver  these 
nations  from  the  misohiefe  and  in- 
conyeniences  they  labour  under  and 
are  exposed  unto  for  want  thereof 
Nothing  less  than  a  complete  Union 
can  effectually  secure  the'  leligioD, 
laws,  liberties,  trade,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  this 
island.  And  since,  by  tiie  blessing 
of  God,  a  happy  occasion  now  offers 
for  completing  this  great  and  good 
work,  not  in  humour  or  in  rage, 
but  in  cool  blood,  with  reason  and 
understanding,  it  is  hoped  that, 
after  all  the  troubles,  hazards,  and 
distresses  of  these  nations  for  want 
thereof,  an  Union  shall  in  their 
temper  and  disposition  be  con- 
cluded, to  the  glory  and  renown  of 
our  excellent  queen,  common  benefit 
and  general  satisfaction  of  all  her 
subjects,  who,  as  having  but  one 
interest  and  inclination,  may  for  ever 
after  be  of  one  heart  and  one  affectioo.' 
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Not  altogether  to  the  glory  and 
renown  of  excellent  Queen  Anne,  or 
to  the  common  benefit  and  general 
satisfaction  of  her  subjects ;  yet,  as 
soon  as  national  jealousies  had  been 
overcome,  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  both  nations,  the  Union  was 
a^eed  npon,  and  the  separate 
States  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  merged  into  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  ist  of  May, 
1707.  The  last  act  of  the  Sootti^ 
independent  Parliament,  dissolved 
on  the  3  5th  of  March,  was  to  declare 
that  William  Faterson,  Esquire,  de* 
served  a  great  reward  for  lus  efforts 
in  promoting  the  Union,  and  for- 
mally, on  that  account,  to  recom- 
mena  him  to  her  Majesty's  &vour. 
Noteworthy  evidence  of  the  mer- 
chant's influence,  and  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  parties,  * 
is  in  the  &ct  that  by  the  Dumfries 
boroughs,  so  full  of  unreasonable 
discontent  at  this  very  Union  that 
they  almost  became  the  scene  of 
civil  war,  he  was  elected  their  re* 
presentative  in  the  first  United  Par- 
liament. But  there  was  blundering 
in  the  election,  and  Faterson  seems 
to  have  never  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

About  his  movements  during  the 
ensuing  years  we  have  no  very  pre- 
cise information.  That  he  was 
busy,  as  he  had  been  through  all 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  devising 
plans  for  the  benefiting  of  society, 
is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  nume- 
rous writings  to  which  we  have  not 
space  to  do  any  sort  of  justice. 
While  he  was  working  on  behalf  of 
the  Union,  he  found  time  for  the 
preparation  of  numerous  tracts,  sen* 
sible  and  manly  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, on  the  National  Debt,  and  on 
systems  of  auditing  public  accounts, 
on  free  trade  and  taxation,  and  the 
like ;  and  when  his  political  duties 
were  over  he  had  leisure  for  closer 
attention  to  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial topics  that  were  his  special 
study.  At  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tional Debt  was  a  new  thing  it  was 
no  idle  undertaking  to  attempt  its 
redemption,  and  to  preach  the  duty 
of  compelling  each  year  and  each 
enterprise  to  pay  its  own  costs, 
without  fastening  a  burden  on  pos- 
terity.   This  was  one  of  Paterson's 


chief  employments  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  it  was  no  small 
disappointment  to  him  to  find  that 
the  foolishness  and  wrong-doing  of 
Queen  Anne's   ministers,  and  the 
recklessness  of  the  more  important 
leaders  of  the  English  people,  sub- 
verted the  objects  he  had  at  heart. 
'  Upon  the  whole,'  he  said,  in  the 
memorial   addressed   to  Secretary 
Godolphin  on  his  interviews  with 
William  III.,  from  which  we  have 
already   quoted,   '  instead   of    the 
valuable  securities  and  advantages 
we  might  have  justly  expected  from 
a  sincere  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  these  wise  and  solid  measures 
of  the  king,  we  have  seen  the  then 
national  debts  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
millions,  so  fax  from  being  dimi- 
nished, that  they  are  near,  if  not 
quite,  doubled ;  the  public  revenues 
almost  wholly  sold  and  alienated, 
and  yet   about   one-third  of  new 
debts  still,  without  funds  for  paying 
them;  heavy  bills  and  other  such 
deficient  credit  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
five    per   cent,   discount,   and   in 
danger  of  falling  still  lower,  with 
all  uie  other  parts  of  the  public  cre- 
dit in  proportion,— disorders  whidh 
must  still  increase,  if  any  consider- 
able part  of  future  supplies  should 
be  raised  by  anticipations  on  remote 
and  doubtful  funds;  our  home  in- 
dustry and  improvements  under  in- 
supportable difficulties;  most  of  the 
branches  of  our  foreign  trade  so 
overcharged  as  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, not  only  our  reasonable 
designs   to  the  West  Indies,  but 
even    navigation    itself,   and    our 
proper  plantations  and  acquisitions 
abroad  abandoned  or  neglected,  our 
enemies  suffered  to  carry  away  many 
millions  which  might  have  been 
ours;   and  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Union,  with  the  great  advantages 
that  would  otherwise  have  naturally 
followed  upon  it,  stifled  and  sup- 
pressed.'   'At  the  Bevolution,'  he 
said  again,  'it  was  expected  that 
these  disorders  would  have   been 
effectually  redressed,  but  instead  of 
this  the  confusions  of  the  revenues 
have  grown  greater  than  in  any 
time  before,  nay,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  throne  hath  been  thereby 
shaken,  the  public  credit  hath  been 
violated,  the  coin  adulterated,  high 
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pramioiiifl  and  intanstai  aUowed* 
aouid*k>tti  diaoonnts  made  nttMh 
aai7»  DftTigataoDy  with  Uumga  uid 
domesiio  improYementB,  duoaimt&- 
naooed  or  ahaadoned,  frauds  and 
oonrapt  pnotaoea  in  the  tzade  and 
rsTenuaa  rather  oovmtenaDoed  than 
diaoooraged,  and  thoae  few  who 
eDdeayoared  or  performed  anythiiig 
towaida  the  amendment  or  reform- 
ing these  or  aoch-like  diaordeia  op- 
pressed or  neglected.' 

OppresBKMi  and  neglect^  withoat 
doubt,  were  the  lot  of  William 
Paterson.  Sorely  troubled  at  the 
fiulnie  of  his  hcpea  for  the  general 
welfiue  and  financial  dignity  of 
Great  Britain,  he  had  oauae  enough 
for  trouble  on  his  own  aooount. 
Impoverished  long  ago  by  the  fraud 
of  his  agent  in  the  Darien  enter- 
prise, which,  with  an  honourable 
feeling  rare  indeed  among  the  men 
of  his  time,  he  resolTed  to  oonmder 
as  a  debt  of  his  own,  and  deeply 
chagrined  at  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  he  con- 
tinued a  poor  man  till  very  near 
the  end  of  his  life.  The  pressure 
of  business,  which  1m  felt  called 
upon  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  his 
country  and  the  public  welfiue, 
preyented  him  from  resuming  tiie 
mercantile  pursuits  by  which  he 
might  easily  have  enriched  him- 
self; and  the  queen  and  state  whom 
he  served  with  all  his  powers  gave 
him  no  recompense.  At  the  time 
of  the  Darien  fidlure,  ^b»  Scottish 
Parliament  had  promised  him  in- 
demnity for  his  losses  therein;  and 
in  1707  it  was  enacted  that  'in  re- 
gard that,  since  his  first  contracts, 
the  said  William  Patanon  hath  been 
at  further  expenses,  and  sustained 
further  losses  and  damages,  the 
Court  ci  Exchequer  of  Scotland 
should  take  account  thoeof,  and 
likewise  of  his  good  services  and 
public  cares,  and  make  a  frdl  and 
£ur  xeport  thereof  to  her  Majesty.' 
But  nothing  was  d<me.  '  The  cto- 
pendence  I  have  had  upon  the 
public/  Paterson  said,  in  a  i^aln- 
tive  letter  to  Secretary  Godolphin, 
dated  the  4th  of  i^pril,  1709, '  for  a 
settlement  in  its  service,  or  in  some 
way  or  other  to  have  a  recompense 
fior  what  I  have  done  for  near  seven 
yeaai  of  her  tfi^ty's  reign«  besideB 


former  kaes,  hath  at  kat  so  le- 
dooed  me  and  my  fiunily,  that  wWi- 
out  a  speedy  provision  and  siqifMirt 
from  her  Ifi^esfy,  I  must  unavoid- 
ably perish.'  Therefore  be  asked 
the  aecretary  to  lay  before  the 
queen  a  petition  detailing  hia  v»- 
lious  services  under  the  State,  and 
their  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
countiy:— 'by  which  so  long-con- 
tinued troubles  and  expauive  pre- 
ceedinga,'  he  urged,  'your  petitioner 
is  rendered  unable  to  subsist,  or  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  debta  and 
difficulties  wherein  he  is  tiierebj 
involved,  without  your  Majesty's 
special  care  and  protection.'  Still 
nothfflg  was  done.  'Theiearetwo 
reasons  why  men  of  merit  go  unre- 
warded,' said  a  contempotaxy  hie- 
toiian,  writing  in  i7ix«  'Busy- 
bodies  have  mors  impudence,  and 
get  by  importuai^  what  others  de- 
serve by  real  services ;  and  those  at 
the  helm  are  often  obUged  to  bestow 
empfoyment  on  their  anpporten 
witnout  any  r^ard  to  merit' 
Therefore  Paterscm,  without  influ- 
ence among  the  place-givers,  and 
too  true  a  patziot  to  desist  from  the 
good  work  oeeause  of  his  employers' 
ingratitude,  was  forgotten ;  and  many 
besides  the  writer  just  cited  had  to 
complain  that '  this  great  politidan, 
the  chief  pniiector  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  main  support  of  the 
Qovenunent,  very  instrumental  in 
hringing  about  the  Union,  and  the 
person  chiefly  employed  in  settling 
the  national  aeamnts,  should  he  so 
disregarded  that  the  sums  due  to 
him  were  not  paid.'  He  lived  as 
cheaply  as  he  could,  doing  hn  ut- 
most to  keep  himself  in  hononnUe 
independence.  We  are  tokl,  among 
other  things,  of  an  advertisement  in 
one  of  the  old  journals  invitiag 
pupils  to  his  clsflBOD  in  mathematinB 
and  navigation.  But  he  oookl  not 
ke^  himself  out  of  debt  Paul 
Dannda^,  the  great  merdiant,  his 
former  asBociate  in  the  establisfa- 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
other  good  worioB,  received  in  1719 
i,oooj.  in  payment  for  the  help 
given  to  him  in  the  support  of  his 
stepchiUren— children  of  his  own 
Paterson  seems  not  to  have  had, 
with  the  eaoe^ition  of  the  iniuil 
who  died  at  Darien— and  other  debts 
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were  fidihfally  repaid  by  him  as 
soon  as  lie  was  abl& 

That,  however,  was  but  a  little 
while  before  his  death.  '  A  memo- 
rial of  Mr.'  Faterson/  a  docnment 
of  great  interest,  both  personal  and 
public,  addressed  to  George  I.  soon 
after  his  accession,  tells  how, '  with 
much  pain  and  expense,  he  hath 
already  made  considerable  progress 
towards  a  proper  return  or  repre- 
sentation of  some  public  affairs  of 
the  greatest  conse(j[uence,  particu- 
larly of  the  taxes,  unpositions,  and 
revenues  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
anticipations  and  debts  charged  and 
contracted  therein  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years,  amounting  to 
about  fifty  millions  sterling.  This 
volume  is  to  demonstrate  in  what 
cases  these  impositions  mav  be  ren- 
dered more  easy  to  the  subject^  yet 
the  revenues  greatly  improved, 
whereby,  of  course,  this  immense 
debt  will  be  sooner  and  more  easily 
discharged.  But  the  great  expense 
he  had  been  at  in  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  in  things  relating  to  the 
public  service,  and  the  non-payment 
of  a  consideraole  sum  of  the  equiva- 
lent-money, detained  from  him  for 
several  years  by  a  violent  party, 
disables  him  at  present  from  com- 
pleting this  design.  Former  neg- 
lects of  these  and  like  things,  make 
it  no  easy  matter  soon  to  put  them 
in  any  tolerable  light.  However, 
500Z.  or  600Z.  present  supply,  would 
enable  him  to  go  forward  with  this 
great  work  till  further  provision  be 
found  proper.'  That  modest  re- 
quest for  500^.  or  600^.  was  promptly 
answered  by  a  parliamentary  vote, 
passed  in  July,  17151  assigning  him 
i8,oooZ.  as  indemnity  for  the  muaj 
and  heavy  expenses  he  had  been 
put  to  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  gift,  if  gift  it  may  be  called, 
was  well-timed.  It  enabled  Pater- 
son  to  pay  all  his  debts,  reckoned 
to  have  amounted  to  something  like 
io,ooo2.,  and  it  encouraged  him  to 
the  writing  of  his  last  and  most 
valuable  work,  'An  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Union  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  Past  and  Present  State 
of  the  Trade  and  PubUc  Bevenuos 
thereof,'  published  in  1 7 1 7.  It  con- 
tained suggestions  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  which  George's 


statesmen  were  not  wise  enough  to 
adopt,  and  which  so  ofifended  '  the 
meaner  sort  of  dealers  in  the  public 
funds,'  the  dishonest  stockjobbers 
of  those  days,  that  they  burnt  it  in 
front  of  the  Boyal  Exchanga  But 
it  also  contained  other  suggestions, 
about  exchequer  bills  and  public 
credit,  excise  duties  and  taxes,  which 
were  made  the  basis  of  many  im- 
portant financial  changes,  and  the 
means  of  saving  vast  sums  of  public 
money,  besides  contributing  greatly 
to  the  national  honour. 

But  those  reforms  were  seriously 
checked ;  and  Paterson's  last  days 
were  painfully  embittered  by  the 
strange  favour  accorded  by  the 
world  to  his  fiunous  kinsman's  per- 
nicious teachings.  Cruellest  of  all 
the  slanders  with  which  the  Mr 
fiime  of  Paterson  has  been  sullied  is 
that  which  connects  him  with  the 
schemes  of  John  Law  of  Lauriston, 
his  junior  by  thirteen  years.  Be- 
tween the  two  men  there  was  some 
sort  of  cousinship;  and  Law,  the 
goldsmith's  son,  of  Edinburgh, 
doubtiess  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
told  Montesquieu  that  he  traced  his 
skill  in  the  jugglery  of  figures  to  the 
lessons  taught  him  by  Paterson's 
Bank  of  England,  in  1695 ;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  while  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  Paterson  was  the 
foremost  opponent  of  Law's  visionary 
and  dishonest  projects.  In  1705, 
when  Law  made  his  first  experi- 
ment in  the  financial  speculations 
that  reached  perfection  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme,  by  addressing  to 
the  people  of  Edinburgh  '  two  over- 
tures for  supplying  the  present 
scarcity  of  coin  and  improving 
trade,  and  for  clearing  the  debts 
due  by  the  government  to  the  army 
and  dvil  list  by  issuing  paper 
money,'  Paterson  issued  two  able 
pamphlets  showing  the  mischief  of 
that  and  all  other  '  imaginary  pro- 
jects,' and  maintaining  that  there 
would  be  no  national  credit  without 
solid  cash,  and  no  national  pro- 
gress without  persevering  industry. 
These  maxims  he  adhered  to  all 
through  his  life.  It  is  true  that  he 
looked  with  favour  upon  the  South 
Sea  Company  before  it  was  con- 
verted into  the  South  Sea  Bubble; 
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and,  having  no  fonds  of  his  own, 
agreed  to  his  friend  Daranda's  in- 
vesting 4,000/.  in  it;  bat  he  hear- 
tily disapproved  of  John  Law's 
reckless  conduct  in  France,  and  of 
the  infatuated  liking  with  which  in 
later  years  he  came  to  be  regarded 
in  Englt^d. 

But  the  consummation  of  that 
saddest  and  maddest  of  all  financial 
follies  William  Faterson  did  not 
live  to  see.  On  the  3rd  of  July, 
17 18,  'at  the  Ship  tavern,  without 
Temple  Bar,  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon/ he  made  his  will,  therein  pro- 
viding that  all  his  debts  should  be 
paid,  and  the  residue  of  his  pro- 
perty, about  6,4ooZ.,  be  divided 
among  his  stepchildren,  his  nephews 
andnieces,  and  his  '  good  friend  Mr. 
Paul  Darand^'  He  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one,  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary, 1 719.  In  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs our  limits  of  space  have  not 
allowed  us  to  say  half  of  what  ought 
to  be  said  in  illustration  of  his  great 
talents  and  greater  honesty,  his 
untiring  patriotism  and  persistent 
devotion  to  everybody's  welfare  but 
his  own ;  and  we  have  not  been  ablo 


to  say  anything  at  all  of  the  good 
influence  that  his  commercial  and 
financial  teachings  had  upon  the 
future  trade  of  England ;  but  enough 
has  been  done  to  justify  the  praise 
given  to  him  by  his  friend  Daniel 
Defoe,  as '  a  wor&y  and  noble  patriot 
of  his  country,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent in  it,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
more  than  ever  he'd  tell  us,  or  I  am 
afraid  we'll  ever  be  sensible  of,  what- 
ever fools,  madmen,  or  Jaoobites 
may  asperse  him  with.'* 

H.  B.  P.  B. 

*  For  his  courteous  permissioD  to  make 
free  use  of  his  edition  of  *  The  Writiogs  of 
William  Paterson,  Founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England '  (three  volumes,  second  edition, 
1859),  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Saxe 
Bannister.  Besides  the  careful  editing  of 
all  Pateraon's  works  now  known  to  os, 
Mr.  Bannister  has,  in  his  prefiices,  hi;!  bio- 
graphical introduction,  and  his  appendices, 
brought  together  nearly  all  the  arailable 
materials  for  Peterson's  biography, — both 
those  which  his  own  patient  research  has 
discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  manuscript 
libraries,  and  those  contained  in  the  *  Darien 
Papers '  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  other 
publications. 
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'  rpHE  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  din- 
X  ner-bellP  Dinner-bell  indeed! 
Thank  goodness  that  relio  of  the  dark 
ages,  that  knew  not  Ude^  Soyer,  and 
I%uicatelli  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  metropolis,  and 
its  sound  is  now  only  heard  in 
oonntry-hooses,  manufiEtctaries,  and 
such  like  large  establishments, 
where,  indeed,  ite  services  are  emi- 
nently useful.  Even  in  country- 
houses  we  have  a  somewhat  theatri- 
cal bias  towards  a  gong,  and  could 
write  a  sensational  stage  direction 
to  this  effect  :— 

Scene,  the  Dining-room.  Timey  Even^ 
ing.  Attendants  discovered  prepar* 
ing  Banquet.  Gong  sounds.  At-^ 
tendants  retire  mysteriously.  Gong 
sounds  again.    Enter  Guests. 

Ifs  an  unco'  awfu'  summons  that 
gong.  On  the  stage  it  would  be 
taken  as  an  intimation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  demon,  a  fairy,  or  (m 
Muster  Bichardson's  show)  a  ghost ; 
and  in  a  large  country-house  its 
sound  will  bring  all  the  Juries  of 
the  family  trijpping  downstairs  to 
the  ethereal  eujoyment  of  dinner. 

Will  it  be  considered  as  savouring 
of  the  most  gross  epicurean  doctrine, 
to  say  that  dinner,  as  the  principal 
form  of  feeding,  is  the  object  of  life? 
This  expression  of  opinion  will  be 
received  with  a  solemn  unpleasant 
silence.  These  words,  if  uttered 
loudly,  nay  defiantly,  by  way  of  a 
challenge  to  the  general  company, 
will  iall  like  a  hot  coal,  popping  it- 
self out  of  the  grate  on  to  the  draw- 
ing-room hearth-rug.  Come,  my 
friends,  I  am  only  joking;  speaking 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something  as 
smart  as  possible  during  that  inter- 
mediate state  of  mistiness  and  un- 
certainty that  lies  between  the  arri- 
val of  the  Guests,  and  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  dinner.  Of  this  quarter, 
half,  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
more  anon:  let  me  clear  myself  of 
this  seeming  epicureanism,  falsely  so 
called.  For  what  does  the  modem 
man  of  much  leisure  live,  if  not  for 
dinner?    Certainly  not  for  break- 
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fast:  for  allowing  him  to  take  that 
meal  as  late,  say,  as  twelve  or  one 
o*clock,  it  is  evident  that  he  hasn't 
lived  his  day  out  by  that  time. 
Neither  is  his  end  and  aim  centred 
in  luncheon ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  he 
even  admits  the  word  into  his  voca- 
bulaiy.  At  what  meal  is  it  that  he 
meets  his  friends  with  their  various 
items  of  general  and  personal  news 
of  the  day  ?  To  what  meal  of  yes- 
terday does  he  refer  in  Ms  conver- 
sation at  the  club  to-morrow  ?  Din- 
ner. Dinner  ends  the  modern  day. 
I  say  the  modem  day,  because  our 
fore&thers  closed  theirs  with  sup- 
per, taking  it  at  about  the  same 
hour  that  finds  us  at  the  dinner- 
table.  As  to  the  ancients,  who 
knew  not  gas,  and  were  economical 
in  the  matter  of  candles,  they  dined 
at  II  o'clock  A.M.,  and,  absurd  as 
it  may  seem,  liked  it.  But  then 
these  old  Bomans  turned  them- 
selves out,  or  were  turned  out  of 
bed  by  their  slaves,  as  soon  as  there 
was  sufficient  daylight  for  shaving 
purposes.  For  what  does  the  man  of 
business  live  ?  Why  does  he  work  ? 
To  support  himself.  Precisely.  And 
he  supports  himself  by  food?  Ex- 
actly. And  the  main  portion  of 
this  support  is  taken  at  what  meal, 
sir?  At  dinner.  Thank  you.  Then, 
sir  (it's  always  well  to  throw  in 
'  sir '  when  you're  going  to  state  a 
clincher) — 'then,  sir,  the  man  of 
business  works  that  he  may  dine. 
He  works  that  he  may  live;  he 
dines  that  he  may  live ;  he  works 
that  he  may  dine.  If  he  has  a 
family,  his  labour  is  significantly 
stated  to  be  for  his  children's 
'  bread.'  But  here  there  is  a  chance 
of  such  a  theme  as  shall  force  the 
writer  into  a  pathetic  strain.  That 
won't  do:  there  must  be  no  red 
eyes,  or  moist  probosces,  at  dinner- 
time. So  let  us  laugh  and  sing; 
capital  thing  for  the  appetite,  by 
the  way,  is  singing.  With  many, 
besides  being  a  cause,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  hunger.  Young  Hummer, 
in  whose  society  it  has  often  been 
my  lot  to  drive  in  a  cab  to  dine 
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with  ft  mnioftl  friend  (I  own  to 
being  somewhat  iMrfoas  ftbont 
writing  thftt  wcttd  'mntiuJ;'  bat 
whether  used  righUy  or  wrongly,  I 
know  whftt  /  mean  by  it  in  this 

Elace,  as  also,  I  fancy,  will  the 
-iendly  and  lazy  reaider) ;— well, 
daring  oar  joomey.  Hammer  ee- 
ohews  conYeraation,  and  treats  me 
to  reminisoenoes  of  popular  operas : 
whereby  I  know  that  Hammer  is 
hangry.  If  Hammer  is  not  ban- 
giy,  he  talks.  I  have  Tainly 
tried  to  get  Hammer  oat  of  this 
habit,  by  starting  some  topic  which 
is  interesting  to  Hammer.  Thos, 
after  the  osoal  greeting  consequent 
upon  Hanmiers  getting  into  the 
cab,  when  /  'pick  him  ap,'  or  my 
getting  into  the  oab  when  he  picks 
me  ap,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is 
a  silence,  and  the  cab  rattles  on- 
ward. Presently  Hammer  begins 
the  march  from  Norma,  'Tom  U 
dnm,  lam  ti  dam,  lamti  damti' 
(dumti  being  yeiy  high  and  slightly 
oat  of  tane,  he  finds  it  conTenient 
to  change  the  key,  and  proceeds 
with  the  next  few  ban  in  a  ' 
voice,  like  somebody  else  sin( 
'  lamti  doodle  deedle  doodle  luml 
domti  ;*  the  next  part  he  whistles, 
aocompanyinff  himself  on  the  leather 
strap  that  pmls  up  the  cab  window. 
Much  as  I  admire  Bellini,  yet  the 
work  of  the  great  master  rendered 
by  Hammer,  uiroagh  the  somewhat 
nnmeanin^  and  deddedlv  monoto- 
nous medium  of  'doodle  deedle, 
doodle  deedle,  lum  ti  dum  ti,'  loses 
much,  if  not  all,  of  its  native  charm 
and  original  freshness.  There  is  a 
pause,  and  I  begin  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  probability  of  Hum- 
mer not  knowing  another  tune,  and 
of  having  had  enough  of  Norma  by 
this  time.  This  is,  unfortunately, 
rather  premature. 

Hdmmeb  (fef^iw*  in  the  middle  (f 
the  favourite  tetior  air  in  Maria,  rfe- 
Uvering  the  same  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
whistle), 

MiBKLF  (tiding  to  interest  him), — 
'  Oh !  have  you  heard  from  Charles 
(Jiis  brother)  \sLte\jr 

HuMMEB  (shakes  his  head,  hy  way 

of  answer,  but  doesn*t  stop  whistling), 

Mtbelf  {finding  that  the  first  me^ 

thod  is  a  failure,  attempting  some^ 

thing  that  requires  some  other  answer 


ihannn^if  'Te$,'cr*  AIj').— 'What 
did  yoo  think  of  Qladsione's  ipeech 
last  night,  eh?* 

HraoaCB  (stqppmg  his  w&irf^M^, 
andshakinghishead).—'^l'  (S3iuts 
his  lips  a$td  hums  the  Chsardi  WaUz, 
as  tf  in  deep  thought,) 

MvBlLr  (tn  desperation), — ^'What 
do  you  say  to  that  queer  tarf  case, 
the  other  day,  eh?* 

HnaOEB  \bhrugg%ng  hit  sHumtden, 
and  singing  the  Old  MenU  Choras  in 
FauU.y-''  Pop,  pop,  pop,  pop,  pop, 
^  Id  de  nddk  liddle 


p5p-a-pop  ftl 

li<e-ey-  {shakes)J^^    {Finuhes,) 

MiBELT.— '  Well,  but  do  you — ^' 

HtJiaaEB  (encores  himMelf),—''P<fPf 
pop,  pop,  pop,  poo,  p«p-t-pop,ibI 
lol  de  riddle,riddle  li-i-i-K^-  (rta*«) 
do.    {Finishes,  and  amUes  at  me,) 

MiHELF  (determining  to  give  him  a 
taate  qf  the  nuiaanoe,  vaguefy,  no  teM 
in  partiadar),  —  'Toosal  kxinl, 
looral  laial,  lum  di  dum  (this  in  a 
high  key),  ri  fol  looial  (interrt^ttd 
hy  a  cough:  then  a»  a  baritone)  loond 
loodle  um  doo.' 

HuMJOEB  (itarting  with  words),-- 
'Beautiful  star-ar!  Beautiftil  Bta^ 
▲bI'  &0, ;  then  enoQreBftduet,wiiicfa 
should  be  written  operaticsllj 
thus:— 

Humm  (<<«a(2i7y).— 'Beaa-tifn] 
star-arl  Beautifovte. 

MmLr  (unsteadUvy-' A.  life  on 
the  ocean-wave,  and  a  (Joining  in, 
invciuntarUy)  BeautifU  staNff—' 

HuioaB  (Jooking  out  if  one  tn'ft- 
diw;).— 'Beautiftd  star-ar!  (heeping 
steadily  tothetune)  Beoatiftil  stv-ar! 
Star  Of  the  e-venmg !  Beautiihl,'  &t. 

MlBELT  (looking  out  of  the  ether 
window,  trying  the  only  tune  IkwWt 
A  life  on  the  Ocean  TTawV— *A 
toodley  um  ti  dave— a  tweedley  mn 
ti  boo— a  hoch--(finding  myadf  Rid- 
ing into  Beaut  fful  Star-ar,  I  try  hack 
in  another  key,  with  words)  A  life  OD 
the  ocean  wave,'  &o. 

IHxTMinEB  (triumphem^y). 
'Beautifdlstar^ric 
mSELF      (vaguely).  - 
'  Beautiful  8tar4urr<S;&i 
and  here,  owning  myself  defeated,  I 
give  in  to  Hummer.    He  stops  once 
in  the  course  of  the  drive  toobesrre 
that  he  is  very  hungiy. 
'I  knew  that,'  I  growL 
'  Why  y  he  asks. 
'Because^'  I  growl  sgain,  *7^ 
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alwajfl  kick  np  a  low— what  y<m 
oall  singmg— when  yon  want  jovx 
dinner/ 

Hang  the  fellow  t    Hnmmer  only 
laughs^  and  off  he  is  again  chiimp- 
ing  with   the   perseverance   of  a 
throstle.    Have  you  ever  heard  the 
animals  at  the  Zoological  Gardensi 
just  before  feeding-time  ? — Hummer 
equals  any  two  of  them,  before  his  din- 
ner>hour.   At  last  we  arrive  at  Lady 
Plateglass*s  mansion.    The  occasion 
is  a  grand  dinner-party :  little  Hum- 
mer is  asked,  beoause  Hummer  is  at 
this  moment  private  secretary  to  my 
Lord  Partiton,  and,  moreover,  Hum- 
mer, let  me  tell  you,  is  vei^  well 
oonneoted.  Ifyou  ask  me  of  hu  con- 
nections. I  cannot  say  anything :  no 
one  of  wnom  T ve  ever  inquired,  ever 
could ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  tradition 
floating  about  society  generally  that 
little  Hummer  is  *  doosed  well  con- 
nected, you  know.*    Why  my  Lady 
Plateglass  asks  f?i«  is  a  question  b^ 
t ween  Uiat  fascinating  aristocrat  and 
myself,  that  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  business  of  yours.    1  do  not 
often  ga    I  am  glad  of  that    I 
should  beoome  what  Mr.  lilsntalini 
called  'a  body'  if  I  did;  and  I  do 
not  want— that  is,  at  present—to  go 
out  of  this  beautiful  world,  merely 
because  I  take  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
m^  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  hsts 
of  the  beau  monde  that  dined  at 
Lady  Plateglass's  the  other  evening. 
Oh  I  the  dmnessl  oh!  the  stiffneok^ 
edness  of  these  state  dinner-parties! 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  those  people 
coming  downstairs,  at  the  portrait 
of  my  Lord  Plateglass.  You'll  only 
see  ms  back  ss  he  vanishes  into  the 
dining-room,    but    that's   enough, 
leading  the  way  with  the  principal 
guest  on  his  arm,  and  my  lady, 
with  that  single  curl  cork-screwing 
itself    over    her    right   shoulder, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  most  dis- 
tinguished exile,  who  looks  about 
as  cheerful  as  an  undertaker  at  a 
wedding.    As  to  the  next  resplen- 
dent couple  who  have  returned  from 
some  Olympian  reception  profusely 
decorated,  as  you  now  see  them,  I 
am  glad  that  my  lot  will  not  be  cast 
between  them  at  the  dinner-table* 
There's    Hummer  on    the  stairs 
with  an  egreglsas;  depend  upon  it 
that»  oblivions  of  his  partner^  be 
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is      mm^ti-toodleyumming     £rom 
'Norma'  or  '  Puritanic' as  ne  sniffli 
the  dinner  afar  off.    Shall  I  pdnt 
out  the  present  writer  to  you  ?  The 
artist  has  saved  me  the  larouble  by 
beheading  me  with   the  armorial 
bearings  of  three  champagne  glasses 
and  a  couple  ot  bottles  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture.    But  if 
I  am  thus  hidden  from  view,  so  also 
is  the  graceful  limner  herself,  whom 
on  his  arm  it  is  the  great  pleasure 
of  this  present  scribbler  to  be  hand* 
ing  down  to  dinner.    '  The  Spanish 
fleet  you  cannot  see,'  says  the  Go- 
vernor in  the  *  Critio,'  '  beoause— it 
is  not  yet  in  sight'    Behind  the  de- 
oorated  Duchess  of  Ei^joye  (nothing 
less  I  assure  you)  oomes  Lady  Ye- 
netia   Winsom,    the    Marquis    of 
Pledgitfs      oharming      daughter* 
Charming!  yes,  thafs  the  word,  for 
she  is  an  enchantress,  a  fiisdnatrix* 
She's  just  twBnty-<me,  and  the  wick- 
edest little  thing  that  ever  ruined  a 
man*8  peace  of  mind*    The  exact 
number  of  hearts  that  she  broke  in 
her  flrst  season  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining;   but  it  was  known 
everywhere  that  it  was   through 
her  Charley  Fortescue  was  (hl  the 
point  of    shooting    himself,  and, 
changing  his  mind,  went  to  shoot 
something  or  other  in  Abyssinia* 
Wasn't  it  through  her  that  Jack 
Straw,  of  Straw's  Castle,  who  hasn't 
got  a  penny,  ran  into  all  sorts  of 
extravagances,  and  has  been  obliged 
to  expatriate  himself?    Finally,  to 
omit  all  mention  of  others,  didn't 
this  little  sly  puss  ('sly  puss'  is  a 
mild  term  for  my  young  lady,  by 
the  way,  considering  the  mischief 
she  did)  give  Fred  Green  (the  bank- 
er's son)  to  understand  that  she 
loved  him  and  only  him ;  and  wasn*t 
the  fashionable  world  awoke  out  of 
its  sleep  rather  early  one  morning, 
to  hear  that  Lady  Yenetia  had  eloped 
with   Lord   Tiptop?     Green   was 
mightily  cut  up;  it  was  only  the 
day  before,  that  he  had  presenteid  her 
with  a  nuHsnificent  dittnond  brace- 
let   Green  could  have  bought  Tip- 
top even  at   his  (Tiptop's)   own 
price,  which  is  not  saying  a  little 
either.    Thaf  s  not  Tiptop  or  Green 
that  Lady  Yenetia  is  walking  with 
now— that's  the  Honourable  Percy 
Freemantle^  a  aaaa  of  tha  world 
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and  an  ezpeiienoed  nude  flirt—thAt 
IB,  when  he  has  got  nnder  his  wing 
such  a  one  as  is  the  danghter  of 
the  honse  of  Pledgiti  There's 
Green,  the  banker's  son,  following 
his  enchantress;  he  pretends  that 
he  is  indifferent  to  the  flirtation  that 
she  is  at  this  moment  carrying  on 
with  Freemantle.  Bnt  that  the 
tallest  footman  with  the  biggest 
calYes  would  instantly  receive  him 
by  his  coat-collar,  he  wonld  have 
fiEdlen  down  on  his  knees  long  ago 
on  the  landing  and  have  ponred  out 
his  impassioned  words.  Beooram, 
howeyer,  forbids :  but  beneath  those 
coral  studs  and  elaborate  shirt-front, 
thumps  a  heart  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  affect  his  appetite  and  thicken 
his  utterance,  so  that  when  he  would 
address  his  companion.  Miss  Brank- 
leigh,  he  does  so  in  a  guttural  tone, 
that  appears  to  issue  from  some- 
where under  his  white  tie.  Miss 
Brankleigh,  who  sets  herself  up  for 
a  bit  of  a  '  blue,'  bothers  poor  Green 
about  'Julius  Gsesar.'  Has  Mr. 
Green  read  the  Emperor's  work? 
No,  Green  has  not.  Is  he  going  to 
read  it?  Green  doesn't  know;  in 
fact,  he  hasn't  made  up  his  mind ; 
thafs— yes— that  is,  certainly,  if  he 
has  time.  '  You'll  consider  me  very 
ignorant,  I'm  sure,'  says  Miss 
Brankleigh,  playfully,  'but  who 
was  Julius  Csesar  ?' 
Green  is  brought  up  with  a  sharp 

gulL    His  mind  must  wander  no 
mger. 

'  Who  was  Julius  Gffisar  ?'  repeats 
the  unhappy  Green,  beginning  to 
say  to  himself  that  he  ought  to  know, 
and  trying  to  call  to  mind  the  me- 
mories of  his,  not  Yery  far  distEmt, 
schoolboy  days.  He  must  give  an 
answer,  and  so  he  says,  with  a 
smile  intended  to  assert  superiority 
of  knowledge,  'Why,  he  was  a 
Boman.' 

'Tes,  yes,'  returns  Mifis  Brank- 
leigh, '  I  know  thai  But  I  mean« 
how  did  he^that  is  ^  he  did— so 
much  resemble  the  great  Napo- 


Green  is  about  to  reply— by  way 
of  illustrating  the  historical  simila- 
rity--that  Julius  Oeesar  conquered 
Hannibal ;  but  suddenly  calling  to 
mind  that  Napoleon  the  First  did 
no^  oonqner  Hanmbal,for  the  simple 


reason  that  there  was  no  Hannibal 
to  conquer,  he  gives  that  up  at 
once.  A  bright  thought  thenoccos 
to  him,  and  he  says,  '  Tou  see  Ihey 
were  both  emperors  and  great  ooor 
querors,  and— a—'  here  Ming  to 
produce  any  further  &cts,  he  re- 
peats vaguely— 'and  a  gieat  con- 
queror.' He  thinks  a  second  afle^ 
wards  that  he  might  have  shone  a 
degree  more  brilliantly ;  but  before 
he  has  time  to  make,  as  it  were,  a 
corrected  copy  of  his  last  speech, 
Miss  Brankleigh,  who  apparently 
eats  nothing,  has  tackled  lum  again. 

'  But  were  the  two  emperors  ao 
much  alike  in  every  respect?' 

'Well,' replies  Green,  trying  (in 
nauti<»l  phrase)  to  round  iiie  qoes- 
tion  safely, '  there  were  numy  points 
between  the  Emperor  of  Rome— 
and—'  here  a  doubt  flashes  aciofis 
him  as  to  whether  Csesar  was  an 
emperor,  or  a  consul,  or  a  tcibune, 
and  he  hesitates,  and,  in  his  nervous- 
ness, refuses  the  only  dish  that  he 
wanted  to  taste.  '  When  I  say  em- 
peror,' he  resumes,  finding  that  his 
fair  listener  expects  some  further  in- 
formation, '  I  should  saj  that  Gsbsw 
was  a—' he  is  going  to  say  Decemvir, 
but  is  uncertain  as  to  ite  meaning; 
'GsQsar  was  not  an  emperor— but 
had  the  power  of  an  emperor.' 

'Oh!  of  course  he'  wasnt,'  ex- 
claims Miss  Brankleigh.  'How  very 
stupid  of  me  to  forget  that  1' 

So  thinks  Green,  and  sincerely 
trusts  that  the  conversation  is  at  an 
end.  Miss  Brankleigh,  who  finds  this 
an  easy  method  of  finming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  sorts  of  general 
information,  continues :  '  Whiat  wn 
he?' 

'  He  was  a— dear  m&— *  says  the 
artful  Green,  trying  to  pretend  that 
the  word  is  on  the  tip  of  his  toogue 
— 'he  was  a— a— awhat's-his-name, 
with  OfiGsar,  Antony,  and  Gecjpatia 
— I  mean  Lepidus— no  I  should  say 
Brutus:  a  triumviri'  he  adds  tri- 
umphantly, 'a  triumvir.' 

'Oh!  I  thought,'  observes  Miffl 
Brankleigh, '  that  that  was  Octaviufl 


Poor  Green!  he  begins  to  think 
that  it  might  have  been  Octavias 
Csesar— that  it  was  Octavius  Gesir; 
nnlal  the  probability  became  a  cer- 
tainty^ and  he  bows  down  before 
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the  lady's  superior  memory  and 
knowledge  of  ancient  history,  by 
deciding  against  himself  that  it  was 
Octayius  Cfflsar.  If  at  this  moment, 
on  pain  of  instant  bow-stringing,  he 
was  commanded,  by  the  Pasha 
with  three  tails  to  write  a  short  and 
precise  aooonnt  of  Jolins  Caesar,  he 
would  say,  being  completely  and 
hopelessly  muddled  on  the  subject, 
'Julius  Caesar  was  not  the  same  as 
Octavius  Caesar,  the  triumm  with 
Antony  and  Cleopatra:  he  con- 
quered Hannibal  and  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Gaul,  where  he  wrote  his 
"Commentaries."  Here Pompey ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said,  "We  shall 
meet  again  at  Philippi,'*  which  he 
did.  Subsequently,  being  killed  by 
Brutus,  to  whom  he  called  out "  Et 
tu.  Brute  r  He  was  a  great  con- 
queror, and  there  was  an  oration 
OTer  his  body/ 


These  great  dinners  are  melan- 
choly afbirs.  The  true  philosophy 
of  meals  may  be  fully  stated  in  the 
following  system,  which,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  follow  me,  I  will  divide 
into   fourteen   propositions.     The 

first  is ^however,  in  this  case  a 

proposition  made  by  my  friend  Jack 
Gourmay,  who  comes  in  to  suggest, 
that  I  should  at  once  dress  and 
come  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club, 
'  The  StUton,'  in  St.  James's  Street 
Gourmay  is  not  a  man  to  be  refused 
with  impunity;  luid,  moreover,  he 
knows,  u  any  one  in  London  does, 
what  a  dinner  should  be.  There- 
fore, thanking  you  for  your  kind 
attention,  as  academical  lecturers 
say,  we  will,  if  you  please,  resume 
this  interesting  subject  at  our  next 
meeting.  I  wish  you  all  a  very 
good  morning.  F.  C.  B. 
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IF  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 
For  to-morrow  in  the  Senate-house  at  nine  I  must  appear ; 
To-morrow  for  all  womankind  will  be  a  glorious  day ; 
And  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

There's  many  a  blue,  blue-stocking,  but  none  so  blue  as  I ; 
There's  not  a  girl  amongst  them  all  with  me  can  hope  to  vie ; 
There's  none  so  sharp  as  little  Alice,  not  by  a  long,  long  way. 
For  I'm  to  be  head  o'  t  :d  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

I  lie  awake  all  night,  mother,  but  in  the  mom  I  sleep. 
And  dream  of  Virgil,  EucUd,  Dons,  all  jumbled  in  a  heap ; 
And  the  letters  in  the  Euclid  dance  about  like  lambs  at  play— 
Oh  I  Fm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

As  I  came  by  King's  Chapel,  whom  think  ye  that  I  saw 
But  Andrew  Jones  de  Mandeville  Fitzherbert  Aspenshaw  ? 
He  thought  of  that  hard  problem  I  gave  him  yesterday — 
For  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

He  thought  me  such  a  bore,  mother,  for  he  couldn't  get  it  right ; 

To  see  him  puzzle  o'er  it  was  such  a  funny  sight ; 

But  not  on  such  a  dolt  as  him  Vd  throw  myself  away. 

For  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 
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Tbey  ny  he  !■  fond-hearM,  but  thai  can  oe^w  be; 
He  oan*t  get  through  hifl  Little-go— then  what  is  he  to  me? 
There's  many  a  senior- wxaDgler  wholl  woo  me  in  the  May« 
For  Vm  to  be  head  o*  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  liat^  they  saj. 

Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  gate. 
And /til  I  they  give  the  questiona  out,  at  the  window  ahe  must  wait; 
And  when  she's  got  them,  hack  to  yon,  mother,  she  ahall  haste  away— - 
And  I'm  1o  l)o  head  o'  the  li£t,  motber,  head  o'  the  list^  they  say. 

In  tlie  papers  country  parsons  have  written  lots  of  trash— 
Tuoy  say  this  scheme  for  ua,  mother,  is  sure  to  oome  to  i 
And  ageil  dons  all  shake  their  heads,  and  say  it  will  not  pay— 
But  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  say. 

If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear ; 

I  had  something  more  to  say,  mother,  but  my  head  is  not  quite  ckair 

For  I  always  have  a  headache  when  I  put  i»j  hooka  away — 

But  I'm  to  be  head  o'  the  list,  mother,  head  o'  the  list,  they  ny. 


TJie  June  awaking, 

I  thought  to  have  gone  down  before,  but  still  up  here  I  am. 
And  still  there's  hanging  o  er  me  that  horrible  exam.  : 
Thoy  said  I  should  be  first»  mother,  but  then  I'd  such  bad  luck — 
1  hough  I  went  in  for  High  Honours—/  only  got  a  pluck, 
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*  BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS/ 
A  Talk  m  Foub  CJhaptebs. 


CHAPTER  L 

TWILiaHT  AND  JACK  MOBTniSSi 


THE  ladies  (they  wore  com- 
prised in  my  wife  and  onx  sole 
gueRt,  a  cousin  feminine)  had  kft 
tho  dining-room ;  so  I  drew  up  my 
chair  beside  the  open  window,  ele- 
Tated  my  feet  into  a  second,  and 
prepared  to  extract  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort,  compatible  with 
oiroumstanoes,  from  that  half-hour 
of  post-prandial  bereayement,  which 
is  the  Englishman's  privilege. 

And  really  drcumstances  just 
now  were  not  otherwise  than  eon- 
ducive  to  enjoyment.  Tl]»  soft- 
scented  air  of  a  sweet  snmmer 
erening  rustled  Tery  pleasantly 
through  the  wide-open  window. 
The  voices  of  the  village  children 
at  play,  mellowed  (I  am  happy  to 
say)  by  distance,  came  up  ever  and 
anon  upon  its  gentle  breath;  and, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  more  delicately 
fragrant  glass  of  Burgundy  has  sel- 
dom gladdened  the  neart  of  man 
than  that  which  blushed  beside  my 
elbow  on  the  table  now. 

I  was,  let  me  trust,  in  an  appre- 
ciative and  grateful  frame  of  mmd; 
but  yet,  as  I  sipped  my  Buigundy 
and  lay  back  in  my  ehair  watching 
the  tender  evening  light  die  away 
on  the  distant  trees,  I  was  eonscious 
at  a  want ;  lor,  after  all,  he  is  but 
a  churl  who  can  contentedly  diink 
even  the  glorious  vintage  of  Bur- 
gundy alone. 

'  Ifon  nevw  is,  but  always  to 
bo  -^  I  was  beginning,  when  the 
door  opened. 

'  Mr.  Morliniar,  sir.' 

'Let  us  be  thankful  for  small 
aerdesl'  I  ejaculated  instead ;  ^  glad 
to  see  you.  Jack!  Stevens,  dean 
glasses.' 

*  Am  I  the  mercy?'  inquired  Jack, 
depositing  himself  leiBurel j  in  the 
meet  comiMable  chair  at  hand. 
'  Kot  a  partionlarly  snuJl  onoi  itei, 
r&i  thinking,  Fiaak.' 

'  Not  BMaU  in  any  sense  of  the 
word/  answered  I,  piMliIng  ^a  Bur- 


gundy acroFS  the  table;  and  really, 
just  now,  in  tho  vague  half  light. 
Jack  Mortimer's  six  feet  three 
loomed  even  unusually  large  and 
handsome.  No,  Jack  was  certainly 
not  a  small  mercy.  We  had  been 
schoolfellows  at  Westminster,  chums 
at  Cambridge,  the  best  of  friends 
always,  though  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  or  so  parted  by  many 
a  thousand  miles  of  sea  and  land. 

Even  by  this  half-light  something 
indeseribable  in  the  set  of  my  old 
friend's  ordinarily  fashionable  gaiv 
ments,  a  something  more  inde- 
scribable still  in  his  whole  bearing, 
— a  certain  large  ease  and  freedom, 
as  of  a  man  accustomed  to  an  al- 
most unlimited  amount  of  space  to 
turn  himself  in,  would  have  been 
suggestive  of  one  fftot,  I  think,  to 
the  most  casual  observer— '  Home 
from  the  colonies.'  And  home  from 
the  colonies  it  was. 

For  the  last  five  years  Jack  Mor- 
timer had  been  enjoying  life  in  the 
bush.  Not  that  in  his  case  there 
had  existed  the  usual  inducement 
for  viewing  Kfo  under  those  deli^ht- 
ftdly  primitive  aspects,  for  my  friend 
had  occupied  from  his  youth  up- 
wards that  enviable  position  of  heir  to 
a  wealthy  maiden  aunt ;  but  merely, 
as  it  sensed,  from  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable tendency  in  his  own  nature 
towards  that  simple  and  patriarehal 
state  of  things.  There  having  been 
BO  particular  necessify  jfor  his  pros- 
permg  in  the  line  of  life  he  bad 
adc^ted,  prosper,  of  course,  he  did ; 
but  a  few  mcmths  back,  in  comnli- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  maiaen 
aunt,  who  was  gettii^  on  in  years, 
and  craved,  as  she  said,  to  see  her 
boy  (which  she  would  have  called 
Jack  if  he  had  been  sixfy,  instead 
of  wall  up  towaida  thirty,  as  he 
was)  take  up  his  position  in  his 
native  land  Mbre  die  died,  he  had 
disposed  of  aO  his  flocks  and  herds, 
and  eoase  back  to  Old  England  to 
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settle  down  as  a  coniitry  gentleman 
and  landed  proprietor. 

I  had  not  very  long  previonsly 
sncoeeded  to  my  own  modest  patri- 
mony of  Meadowsleigh/  and  flatter 
myself  that  that  fact  had  some 
weight  in  the  selection  made  by 
Jack  of  a  residence :  the  same  being 
a  qneer,  rambling  old  hoose,  with  a 
▼alnable,  bat  certainly  improvable 
property  attached,  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, called  The  Wild. 

Here  Jack  had  been  domiciled  for 
some  months  now,  the  head  of  a 
cnrions  bachelor  establishment,  or- 
ganized, I  should  say,  on  strictly 
bush  principles. 

As  near  neighbours,  as  well  as 
old  friends.  Jack  and  I  were  accus- 
tomed  to  exchange  unceremonious 
visits  at  all  hours;  so  that  after  we 
had  nodded  to  each  other  over  our 
first  glass,  there  was  scarcely  any 
need  of  his  accounting,  in  a  half- 
apologetic  way,  for  his  appearance 
at  this  particular  time,  by  saying 
'  that  The  Wild  wsfi  apt  to  feel  duller 
than  usual  on  these  loug,  quiet 
summer  evenings !' 

'  I  can  imagine  a  vacuum  there, 
which,  being  abhorred  of  nature,  it 
is  consequently  unnatural  of  you  not 
to  fill.'  I  said,  lazily,  '  Jac^,  why 
don't  you  marry?' 

This  suggestion  my  friend  re- 
ceived in  the  silence  which  I  had 
sometimes  noticed  it  was  his  habit 
to  receive  remarks  of  a  similar 
nature,  nor  was  it  his  usual  custom 
to  lead  up  to  such,  by  any  reference 
to  his  bachelorhood.  As  he  sat  now, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  looking 
very  ku'ge,and  brown,  and  handsome, 
and  yet  with  unwonted  gravity  on 
his  face  too,  a  suspicion  for  the  first 
time  entered  my  head,  as  I  glanced 
at  him,  that  there  might  be  some 
reason,  of  a  tender  and  romantic 
nature,  to  account  for  his  peculiar 
reticence  on  tiliis  subject;  though, 
indeed,  Jack  Mortimer,  with  his 
jolly  laugh,  his  genial  iiEU»,  and 
kindly  words  and  looks  for  all  the 
world,  was  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  idea  of  '  blighted 
hopes' '  worms  in  the  bud,'  and  so 
forth. 

'  My  wife,  with  whom  Jack  was  on 
terms  of  mutual  amity  and  good- 
will (as,  indeed,  this  gentleman  is  a 


fiftvourito  with  married  ladies  in 
general),  was  firmly  impressed  with 
Bie  conviction,  not  only  that  Jack 
had  never  been  in  love,  but  that  he 
would  never  many. 

'  And  why,  madam,  should  you 
infer  this  of  a  man  who  is  in  every 
way  calculated  to  adorn  that  hi- 
nourable  estate?'  I  inquired,  when 
the  partner  of  my  joys  first  enunci- 
ated her  views  upon  this  subject 
'  Is  not  my  old  friend  eminently 
social  in  his  hablte,  brimming  over 
with  all  kindly  afifections?  Why, 
then,  should  he  be  incapable  of  love, 
and  cut  off  from  the  joys  of  matri- 
mony?' 

'  I  did  not  say  he  was  incapable 
of  love, Frank;— ah,  no!'  answered 
Mrs.  Morchmont,  'though  I  think 
he  will  never  marry.  It  will  be 
some  woman's  loss  too,  for  men  like 
Mr.  Mortimer — ^men  more  affection- 
ate than  passionate,  more  constant 
than  ardent,  make  model  husbands. 
Their  wives  are  better  loved  than 
even  their— their  sweethearts  (yes, 
I^nnk,  I  like  the  pretty  old  world 
name  for  the  old,  old  relation,  and 
think  no  other  so  simply  expressive). 
And  hearth  and  home  are  more  to 
such  men  as  he,  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  think/ 

'  Upon  my  word,  ma*am,'  I  re- 
marked in  some  surprise,  for  my 
wife's  voice  was  very  soft  and  gentle 
as  she  spoke,  *  you  seem  to  have 
brought  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  reflection  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Mortimer !' 

'Reflection!— not  at  all,  dear/ 
Mrs.  Marchmont  said  simply;  'one 
feel&— at  least  I  think  a  woman  does 
instinctively- the  worth  of  such  a 
man  as  John  Mortimer.  And  he  is 
not  of  that  order  that  is  most  at- 
tractive to  the  greatest  number  of 
women  either.' 

'Indeed!  Be  good  enou^^  to 
explain  the  contradiction  in  your 
words,  young  woman..  If  JackM(»^ 
timer  is  possessed  of  such  unusual 
virtue,  and  women  instinctively  per- 
ceive the  same,  why  is  he  not  the 
honoured  object  of  their  regards? 
Or  am  I  to  understand  that  tiie 
female  mind  prefers  an  exhUoiatins 
sprinkling  of  vice  in  ite  idol,  if  only 
.to  throw  the  virtues  up  into  broader 
h'ght,asitwere?' 
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'  No,  not  that  exaetly/  Mis.  March- 
mont  answered  rather  hesitatmgly ; 
'  bat  I  think,  perhaps,  that  women 
prefer  in  gencnral  a— well— a  more 
showy  style  of  thing  than  Mr.  Morti* 
mer.    Don't  laugh,  Frank/ 

But  I  did  langh. 

'  Of  course  they  do,  bless  their 
hearts!  And  so  poor  Jack  is  to  be 
the  yictim  of  an  nnappreciating 
female  world.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  meant  that, 
either,  Frank;  but  of  this  I  am 
oonTinced,  that  any  woman  willing 
to  marry  Mr.  Mortimer  would  have 
to  make  him  understand  it  in  an 
nnmistakeable  manner,  or  he  would 
neyer  credit  the  fiEu;t/ 

'  Well-. well,  my  love.  Then  let 
us  hope  that  a  lady  may  cross 
our  friend's  path  in  life  witii  suffi- 
cient sense  to  appreciate  his  worth, 
and  sufficient  courage  and  candour 
to  volunteer  the  state  of  her  heart 
to  the  object  for  which  it  beats,  or 
else  we  may  consider  his  Me  as 
sealed,  I  suppose.' 

'  Mr.  Mortimer  would  never  marry 
any  woman  who  could  forget  in  the 
slightest  degree  womanly  delicacy 
or  propriety,'  my  wife  returned  with 
much  dignity. 

'  Then  may  the  saints  help  him, 
my  dear ;  for  help  from  man  or  wo- 
man avaaleth  not,  as  I  understand 
you,'  said  I,  dismissing  the  subject 

I  had  pooh-poohed  my  wife's  ob^ 
servations,  of  course,  thus  vindi- 
cating my  natural  supremacy  and 
saperiori^,  but  secretly  I  own  th^ 
had  weight  with  me,  and  I  had  long 
ago  set  down  Jack  as  not  a  marrying 
man,  in  spite  of  his  natural  predi* 
lection  for  the  society  of  women,  as 
evinced  in  his  seeking  that  of  those 
who  were  safely  provided  with  hus- 
bands. 

The  tender  evening  light  was  fast 
fedmg  into  the  transparent  darkness 
of  a  midsummer  night  as  we  sank 
into  mutual  silence.  Streaks  of 
mellow  light  from  the  wide-open 
windows  of  the  adjacent  drawmg- 
loom  chequered  the  long  shadows  of 
tree  and  shrub  on  the  lawn  with 
broad  bars  of  quiet  light.  The  low 
airs  of  evening  sighed  tenderly  to 
the  trees,  which  whispered  back 
answers  all  .lovingly  tremulous,  and 
then,  sadd^y,  l£ere  grew  out  from 


that  murmurous  accompaniment,  a 
strain  of  plaintive  passion,  of  won- 
drous sweetness. 

'  Einsam  bin  Ich* 

I  think  we  both  held  our  breaths 
as  that  inspiration  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber's,  breathing  sorrowful  regret, 
passionate  yearning,  came  borne  to 
us  on  a  rich  young  voice ;  and  when, 
in  a  few  minutes,  it  sank  and  fEdtered 
into  silence,  Jack  rose  from  his 
chair  and  leaned  out  of  the  window 
without  speaking.  'Come,'  said  I, 
presently,  'let  us  join  the  ladies. 
"Music  hath  charms,"  especially  on 
an  evening  like  this.' 

The  sudden  change  from  the  dark- 
ling atmosphere  of  the  room  we  had 
left,  to  the  radiance  of  that  which 
enshrined  the  ladies  of  my  house- 
hold, was  a  little  dazzling  and  be- 
wildering. Was  it  only  that?  or 
did  I  see,  as  Jack  Mortimer  turned 
from  his  friendly  greeting  to  Mrs. 
Marchmont,  to  bow  in  response  to 
my  introduction  of  '  Mr.  Mortimer ' 
to  'Miss  Francis,'  a  sudden  start, 
followed  by  utter  confosion  on  Jack's 
part,  a  vivid  blush,  and  an  ezceed- 
mgly  haughty  up-rearing  of  the 
head,  on  that  of  my  pretty  little 
cousin,  Beaty  Francis  ? 


CHAPTER  11. 

WHAT  IS  THH  PLOT? 

'So,  Miss  Beaty!  My  introduc- 
tion of  my  friend,  John  Mortimer, 
last  night,  was  altogether  super- 
fluous, it  seems.  You  were  already 
acquainted  ?' 

'  I  have  seen  the — ^the  gentleman 
before,  cousin  Frank,'  answered  Miss 
Francis  loftily,  but  with  that  Alter- 
ing, tell-tale  colour  rushing  over  her 
face  nevertheless. 

Dignity  is  not  my  cousin's  forte ; 
she  can  be  saucy  and  loving,  and 
pettish  and  tender,  charming  uways, 
but  she  cannot  be  dignified  nor  awe- 
inspiring,  consequently  I  pursued 
the  subject,  in  no  wise  daunted  by 
the  little  lady's  displeasure. 

'  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
did  you  mean  by  that  awfrd  pause 
before  "gentleman,"  my  dear? 
What  denomination  did  it  take  the 
place  of?' 

'  Squatter,  perhaps,'  was  the  pert 
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answer.  'Is  not  thftt  what  the 
cieatores  are  calldd,  who  lire  in  the 
outlandish  place  your  friend  comes 
from?' 

'Certainly  not,  Miss.  The  term 
is  not  enphoniouSf  I  admit,  but  it  is 
neither  one  of  ignominy,  nor  re- 
proach, as  you  in  your  ignorance 
would  imply,  being  only  another 
name  for  a  landed  proprietor,  and  sig* 
nifying  the  same  thing.  M^  friend 
yraA  merely  a  cattle  dealer,  and  I 
own  it  puzzles  me  to  imagine  when 
your  high  mightiness  could  have 
met  an  individual  in  so  lamentably 
an  inferior  condition  of  life.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  where  I  met 
him  ?'  my  cousin  burst  out  with  a 
yehemence  that  quite  startled  and 
overwhelmed  me,  her  sweet  fftoe 
crimson,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears 
— of  anger,  of  pain,  of  mortification 
—of  what  ?  '  I  never  wanted  to  see 
him ;  I  wish  I  never  had !  Oh,  how 
often  I  have  wished  I  never,  never 
had  t  Why  did  he  not  stay  out  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world?  I 
thought  he  was  gone  for  ever.' 

These  sentences,  full  of  'even' 
and  'nevers,'  came  in  jerks  from 
lips  that  quivered  pitifully,  and 
when  they  were  ended,  two  great 
tears  fought  their  way  through 
restraining  lashes,  and  rolled  heavily 
down  her  fiaoe. 

If  I  was  utterly  surprised,  I  was 
moved  also.  My  little  cousin  was 
very  dear  to  me ;  she  had  been  my 
pet  and  plaything  ever  since  the  day 
when  I,  a  rough  schoolboy,  used  to 
steal  away  from  companions  of  my 
own  sex  and  age,  to  play  with  a 
pretty  toddling  baby  in  a  white 
frock  and  blue  shoes. 

I  took  her  two  hands  and  drew 
her  up  beside  me. 

*My  dear,*  said  I,  'I  ask  your 
pardon  if  I  have  jested  on  a  subject 
that  really  touched  you  in  any  way. 
I  never  dreamed  of  your  having  any 
special  interest  in  Jack  Mortimer; 
how  could  I?' 

Hard  is  it  for  the  mind  masculine, 
to  follow  the  twists  and  twinings  of 
the  one  feminine.  I  had  touched 
the  wrong  string  again.  Up  went 
my  cousin's  head*  while  a  hot  flush 
came  to  dry  up  the  two  great  tears. 

'  And  I  have  no  interest-^speQial 
or  otherwise— in  Mr<  Mortiineri  fie 


is  nothing  to  tOB,  nor  ever  will  be. 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  once  for 
aU,  Frank.' 

'  Of  course,  dear/  said  I,  sootih' 
ingly,  but  taking  leave,  at  the  same 
time,  to  doubt  i£at  assertion  under 
the  circumstances.  '  Any  one  could 
see  from  your  meeting  last  night 
that  your  previous  acquaintance 
must  have  been  of  the  most  casual 
nature.  A  ball-room  one,  perhaps, 
dear,  when  you  danced  five  out  of 
eveiy  six  dances  with  Jack,  ate  ioes 
together  under  the  orange  trees  ina 
shady  conservatory,  watched  Uie 
moon  out  of  the  cool  balcony,  and 
passed  him  in  the  strset  the  next 
day,  without  so  much  as  even  a 
glance  of  recognition.  It  was  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  wasnt  it,  my 
little  Beal^f 

'No,  Frank— nothing  like  it  A 
ball-room  and  dancing  I  Oh,  no, 
no  I  A  death<>ohamber,  and  dying 
words  rather.  Oh,  Frank,  Frank! 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  V  And 
with  that,  poor  Beaty  nestled  her 
flushed  ftoe  on  to  my  breast  (many 
a  time  in  the  old  days  she  had 
cried  herself  to  sleep  there  after 
some  childish  grief,  or  a  fit  of  nangh* 
tinees)  and  wept 

'Then  tell  me,  as,  indeed,  mypet» 
who  has  a  better  right  to  know  all 
that  vexes  or  pleases  you  than  your 
poor  cousin  l9ank;  and  in  the  dear 
old  days  that  axe  gone,  Beaty,  to 
whom  did  you  ever  carry  all  your 
grie&  (thank  Qod,  they  have  not  been 
many,  nor  heavy^  my  dear  I)  bat  to 
him?* 

'Ah,  used,  Frankl'  she  aried» 
nestling  ever  closer  and  closer. 

'And  will  still—yes;  for  I  have 
never  separated  the  Beaty  of  to-day 
from  the  littie  child  I  used  to  love 
so  dearly ;  and  I  claim  the  right  still 
to  be  the  sharer  of  all  that  pleases, 
all  that  grieves  her :  I  shall  never 
give  it  up  till  one  comes  between  us 
with  a  better,  and  that  can  only  be 
a  husband.' 

'  No  husband  will  ever  come  be- 
tween us.  Frank,  dear,  I  shall  never 
marry— never  I'  said  Beaigr,  witii 
much  energy,  through  her  tears;  and 
beyond  reiterating  this  presently, 
when  she  sat  up  and  dried  her  eyes, 
I  could  extraet  nothing  at  all  firom 
my  cousin  on  the  labjeit  that  noTsd 
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her.  I  bad  loved  this  little  girl 
yery  dearly.  I  had  been  aocastomed 
to  think  of  her  as  mine  by  a  pecu- 
liarly near  and  familiar  tie.  I  was 
wonnded  to  think  the  woman  could 
have  a  secret,  when  the  child  had 
confided  all.  I  was  hurt,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  showed  it,  for  with  a  falterins 
smile  Beatrice  put  her  arms  round 
my  neck  as  she  said— 

'There  are  some  ihings — some 
troubles— that  are  best  neyer  told, 
dear  Frank,  I  think,  and  this  is  one 
of  theuL  It  could  do  me  no  good, 
and  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  also, 
since  another  person  is  concerned  in 
it  You  could  not  help  me,  dear,  no, 
not  if  it  were  possible  to  wish  to  do  so 
more  than  you  do — which  could  not 
be,  I  know— and—and  it's  nothing 
new — and  I  don't  often  think  of  it 
now— only,  last  night,  it  all  seemed 
to  come  back  so  fireshly.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  yery  silly,  and  pained 
you  needlessly.  Don't  sp^  or 
think  of  it  any  more,  and  IwiU  try 
and  forget  it  also.' 

'One  word,  Beatrice;  do  you 
know  tiiat  Mr.  Mortimer  is  our  near 
neighbour  and  constant  yisitor? 
Tell  me,  my  dear,  would  you  rather 
not  see  him  any  more,  while  you  re- 
main here?' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  know ;  I  don*t  care, 
Frank ;  let  that  beas  he  likes,'  again 
with  tiiat  burning  colour;  'don't 
say  any  more  about  it;'  and  with 
this  I  was  obliged  to  be  content 

Feign  to  be  so,  I  mean,  for  con- 
tent I  certainly  was  not 

A  horrible,  haunting  idea  that 
Jack  Mortimer,  whom  I  had  hitherto 
sworn  by,  as  the  worthiest,  kindest, 
most  chiyalrous  of  men,  had  fiedlen 
short  somehow  of  right-doing  where 
my  little  cousin  was  concerned,  beset 
me  painfully. 

It  seemed  incredible,  and  yet  how 
otherwise  account  for  what  had 
I)as8ed  between  my  cousin  and 
me? 

I  could  not  rest,  so  laying  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  my  inclina- 
tion they  straightway  led  me  in  the 
direction  of  The  Wild. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  at  home— yes 
— ^would  I  walk  into  the  study  or 
the  dining-room,  while  Binks  went 
in  search  of  his  master,  who  was 
somewhere  out  of  doors  ? 

VOL.  yn.— NO.  XLii. 


'  Out  of  doors  ?  No— I  would  not 
come  in  then.  I  would  prefer  find- 
ing Mr.  Mortimer  myself;'  and  being 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Jack's 
habits,  I  turned  confidently  down 
the  shrubbery  walk  that  led  towards 
the  stables.  The  responsible-look- 
ing head  groom  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  harness  room  (the  stable 
department  at  The  Wild  was  much 
more  ably  administered  than  the 
rest  of  the  establishment). 

He  touched  his  forelock  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry. 

'Mr.  Mortimer?  Tes,  sir,  in  the 
loose  box,  sir,  along  of  A  jax— mostly 
there  at  this  time.    This  way,  sir.' 

In  the  loose  box  accordingly— an 
apartment  as  spacious  and  much 
more  neatly  kept  than  the  dwelling- 
room  of  many  a  family— I  found  my 
friend  seated,  pipne  in  mouth,  and  in 
a  yery  easy  position,  on  one  comer 
of  the  manner,  out  of  which  black 
AjJAX  was  leisurely  partaking  of  his 
midday  meal,  yet  lifting  his  head 
eyer  and  anon  to  look  into  his  mas- 
ter's £Ace  with  that  pensiye  kindness 
we  see  in  the  eyes  of  the  horse  or 
dog  that  loyes  us.  Close  at  Jack's 
feet,  too,  lay  an  animal  of  the  last- 
named  species,  a  splendid  kangaroo 
dog,  that,  too  noble  for  jealousy, 
watched  yet,  with  a  certain  wistful- 
ness,  tiie  hand  so  often  withdrawn 
from  its  resting-place  in  the  sort  of 
sash  Jack  wore,  in  place  of  a  belt  or 
braces,  to  fondle  the  horse's  short 
yelyet  ears,  or  shining  crest 

The  man,  the  horse,  and  the  do^, 
all  powerful  and  beautiful  of  their 
kind,  made  a  pretty  picture,  and 
yerOy,  Jack's  frank  face,  and  kind 
^es  were  not  those  of  a  man  who 
oould  wilfully  wrong  any  of  God's 
ereatures,  great  or  small. 

The  doubt  lying  heayy  at  my 
heart  yamshed  somehow,  when  my 
hand  was  griped  in  that  friendly 
one ;  but  curiosity  and  interest,  deep 
and  oyerpowering,  remained. 

Jack  duly  inquired  after  Mrs. 
Marchmonf  s  health,  but  referred  in 
no  way  to  our  yisitor  or  his  recogni- 
tion of  her,  and  biding  my  time  I 
made  none  either.  After  half  an 
hour  with  Ajaz,  stable  topics,  local 
matters,  crops,  and  neighbourly 
talk  generally,  we  sauntered  away 
from  Uie  stable  precincts,  out  under 
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a  row  of  floweiing  limes>  where  the 
bees  were  makmg  drowsy  mxusic. 

One  of  those  intervals  of  silence 
had  befallen— that  more  than  any- 
thing, almost,  goes  to  show  the 
complete  intimacy  that  subsists  be- 
tween those  who  indulge  it  in  each 
other's  sociel^— and  presently  into 
this  silence  stole  the  plaintive  music 
of  that  melody  of  last  night, 
whistled  very  deftly  and  sweetly, 
whistled  as  I  think  only  one  man 
can  execute  that  accomplishment, 
that  man  being  Jack  Mortimer. 

I  let  him  finish  and  then  turned 
rather  suddenly : — 

*  By-the-bye,  Jack,  you  never  told 
me  you  were  acquainted  with  my 
cousin,  Beatrice  I^LcisI' 

Jack's  brown  &ce  gained  a  per- 
ceptible access  of  colour. 

'Didn't  I?  Well— no—I  dare  say 
I  never  did.  I  saw  her  once,  I 
think,  before  I  went  to  AustraJia, 
five  years  ago— never  since  I  came 
home,  till  last  night.  I  don't  even 
know,  being  mightily  ignorant  on 
such  matters,  whether  one  meeting 
gives  me  any  right  to  claim  acquain- 
tanceship with  Miss  Francis— what 
i^ould  you  say,  Frank?* 

'That  it  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  meeting 
took  place,  of  course,'  I  answered, 
remembering  with  great  per- 
plexity Beaty's  reference  to  death- 
chambers  and  dying  words.  Under 
what  possible  combination  of  dr- 
cumstanoes  could  these,  my  Mend 
Jack,  and  my  little  cousin  be  asso- 
ciated? 

I  had  been  quite  as  accustomed 
to  suppose  I  possessed  Jack's  con- 
fidence as  well  as  that  of  my  cousin ; 
yet  here  evidently  was  a  mystery  I 
vras  not  to  know,  and  one  that  had 
existed  for  five  years,  apparently, 
without  my  ever  having  had  an 
inkling  of  it.  I  had  felt  wounded 
on  the  first  discovery;  by  this  time 
I  hegaa  to  experience  a  feeling  of 
injury,  and,  with  perhaps  unwise 
franlmess,  avowed  Ihe  same. 

Jack  vrithdrcw  his  pipe  from  his 
lips,  shook  out  the  ashes  in  troubled 
suence,  put  the  pipe  slowly  into  its 
case,  and  the  case  into  his  pocket, 
before  he  spoke. 

'I  hate  mysteries  and  secrets; 
they  are  not  at  all  in  my  way,  as 


you  know,  old  friend.  I  never  ei- 
pected  the  thing  to  befall  me  that  I 
could  not  talk  over  with  you;  but, 
Frank,  there  comes  something  into 
most  men's  lives,  sooner  or  later, 
that  they  do  not  care  to  speak  of, 
that  no  good  could  come  of  speaking 

of,  and  besides *  He  paused  and 

then  added:  'This  is  not  my  own 
afiair  either,  entirely — another  ia 
concerned  as  well  as  I ' 

'Why,  those  were  Beaty's  very 
words  and  reasons  for  denying  me 
any  explanation,'  I  ejaculated  in  in- 
tense astonishment 

'  Have  you  spoken  to  Miss  Frau- 
ds—to  your  cousin  on  the  subject  ?'^ 
asked  Jack,  flushing. 

'Certainly,  and  got  the  same 
amount  of  satisfieiction  as  from  your- 
self.' 

'  Thank  Heaven,  then,  that  I  never 
breathed  word  of  it  to  living 
creature,'  said  Jack.  'I  might 
have  done  it  one  day  to  you,  Frank, 
though  I  never  regarded  myself  as 
having  any  right  to  talk  of  it  But 
tell  Miss  Francis— assure  her  from 
me,  Ihat  I  never  have,  never  will 
now— she  need  never  fear  any  allu- 
sion, not  the  sHghtest,  to  what  is 
gone,  from  me— tell  her  this,  please, 
Frank,'  said  Jack,  earnestly. 

'  111  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Hang  me  if  I  ever  speak  to  diher 
of  you  again  on  the  matter!'  I  an- 
swered, losing  patience ; '  and  I  wish 
your  future  wife  joy  of  the  nice 
little  Bluebeard  secret  you  carry 
about  with  you.  Jack!' 

'I  shall  never  many,'  Jack  said 
quietly. 

'  Grant  me  patience,'  I  cried  out; 
'  she  said  that,  too!' 

'Did  she?'  inquired  Jack,  very 
earnestly. 

The  next  minute  he  turned  away 
his  head,  and  I  heard  him  mutter; 
'Oh!  Amy,  Amy!' 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Jack  and 
I  parted,  for  the  first  time  in  oar 
lives,  mib.  mutual  relie£ 


CHAPTER  m. 

IN  BKABCH  OF  SOGIKnr. 

A  week,  a  fortnight  went  by;  long 
days  of  rich  undouded  sunshiie, 
evenings    of   tranquil 
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eyenings  long,  and  stilly  all  perfamy 
ivith  the  breath  of  floweis,  like  those 
Jack  had  declared  made  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  empty  old  honse  intole- 
rable to  him ;  but  neither  glancing 
sunshine,  nor  tranquil  sunset 
brought  my  old  friend  any  more  to 
Meadowsleigh. 

I  cannot  t^  all  that  want  was  to 
me;  I  scarce  knew  myself;  and  I 
chafed  angrily,  as  I  was  forced  to 
own  that  I  was  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing but  mourn  oyer  it. 

Woo  but  Jack  himself,  could 
judge  how  £Eur  his  presence  was 
fitting  in  the  house  where  the  sharer 
of  this  precious  mystery  was  for  the 
present  domiciled  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  had 
caUed  at  The  Wild ;  but  Mr.  Morti- 
mer was  from  home,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  return  till  night :  at  the 
end  of  another,  I  sallied  forth  once 
more  in  that  direction. 

The  footway  to  the  domain  called 
The  Wild  led  up  through  my  own 
grounds,  crossed  the  high  road,  and 
entered  my  friend's  by  a  low  gate. 
The  day  was  one  of  these  same 
sununerones,  bright  and  still,  hot 
and  glowing.  Brilliant  sunshine 
steeped  all  the  fields  of  waying 
in^ain,  &st  ripem'ng  now  to  haryest, 
in  floods  of  golden  light;  but  the 
arching  trees  that  met  oyerhead, 
aboye  the  pretty  woodland  path  I 
walked,  only  admitted  here  and 
there  glimpses  of  that  glowing 
splendour.  Shadows,  broad  and 
cool,  closed  all  around  me ;  the  light 
that  came  in  here,  all  soft,  and  dim, 
and  broken,  caused  one  to  think  of 
aolenm  old  churches  in  a  land 
b^ond  the  sea ;  dim  with  painted 
windows,  misty  with  incensed  altars, 
and  graye  with  the  gathered  me- 
mories of  all  the  bygone  years. 
Perhaps,  too,  of  trysting-places,  and 
waiting  loyers,  all  the  joy  of  meeting 
made  tremulous,  and  sorrowfully 
sweet,  by  the  shadow  of  that  ineyi- 
table  parting  that  waits  upon  all 
meetings  here.  As  this  last  wought 
strayed  across  my  fancy,  I  reached  a 
sudden  opening  in  the  trees  around 
me,  through  which  the  pathway 
wound,  and  turning  into  it,  I  came 
to  an  abrupt  halt  in  utter  and  un- 
bounded surprise. 
Loyers  and  trysting-places,  truly  I 


Why,  what  was  this,  and  who  were 
these,  standing  among  the  flickering 
shadows  yonder?  Surely  I  could 
not  mistake  that  figure,  full  of 
graceful  lines  and  flexile  curyes ;  I 
knew  every  one  of  them  by  heart.  I 
knew,  too,  the  downward  bend  of 
that  golden  head,  with  its  pretty 
rippled  hair  drawn  into  a  knot  be- 
hmd  the  ears;  I  could  fuicy  the 
yery  look  on  the  downcast  face  at 
this  moment,  though  it  was  turned 
from  me — and  then —well— yes,  I 
knew  my  cousin  Beaty's  usual 
walking  dress  of  simple  holland, 
and  the  little  yelyet  hat  with  the 
bright  wing— in  which  she  looked — 
like  herself,  in  short,  and  like  no  one 
else  eyer  did,  in  my  eyes. 

And  if  this  was  unmistakeably  my 
cousin  Beatrice,  the  tall  gentleman 
in  light  morning  clothes,  the  set  of 
which  was  somehow  so  indescri- 
bably loose  and  easy,  who  stood 
hat  in  hand  beside  her,  speaking  so 
earnestly,  and  looking  so  steadily  at 
the  bent-down  face  that  yet  turned 
towards  him  too,  was  no  less  cer- 
tainly Mr.  John  Mortimer. 

How  long  had  this  conference  be- 
tween these  two  apparently  hostile 
powers  lasted?    How  long  was  it 

§oingtola8t?  Was  a  truce  being 
eclaored,  war  determined  on?  Or 
was  peace,  mild-eyed  and  beautiful, 
hoyering  sweetly  oyer  this  commun- 
ing pair? 

How  could  I  tell,  who  had  never 
been  admitted  within  the  mysterious 
circle  that  seemed  somehow  to  en- 
close these  two  ?  Should  I  advance 
now,  on  my  way,  which  would  lead 
me  straight  upon  the  unconscious 
creatures?  or  should  I  turn  back 
and  pretend  I  had  not  seen  what  I 
had  ?  While  I  still  remained  dubi- 
ous, pondering  these  things,  Beaty 
turned  and  saw  me ;  and  observing 
that  without  an  instant's  hesitation 
she  came  slowly  towards  me,  and 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  followed  her,  I  in 
my  turn  advanced. 

I  did  not  care  to  look  too  closely 
into  the  child's  face,  as  she  came  up 
and  quietly  put  her  hand  within  my 
arm,  but  I  did  look  at  Jack. 

He  coloured  a  little,  but  he  met 

my  eyes  very  frankly  and  steadily, 

and  when  he  held  out  his  hand,  it 

was  with  the  unmistakeable  look 
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about  him,  somehow,  of  m  man  who 
neyer  had,  who  never  could  do 
anything  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
caught  in. 

'I  was  on  my  way  to  The  Wild, 
Jack.' 

'  Were  you?  It  is  well  we  fell  in, 
then,  for  I  was  coming  oyer  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Marchmont,  whom  it  seems 
an  age  since  I  saw.  I  met  Miss 
Francis  a  few  yards  from  here,  and 
learnt  she  was  at  home.' 

Was  that  simple  inquiry  the  one 
Jack  was  making  so  earnestly  as  I 
came  upon  them? 

We  all  turned,  and  strolled  back 
towards  Meadowsleigh  together,  I 
disguising  whatever  curiosi^Ihad 
(I  may  as  well|  own,  it  was  intense) 
under,  as  I  fliatter  myself,  a  very 
p^ectly  simulated  aspect  of  uncon- 
sciousness that  my  companions 
stood  towards  each  other  in  any 
than  the  ordinary  relations  of  a  lady 
and  gentleman  who  met  then  and 
there,  for  the  Isecond  or  third  time 
in  their  lives;  but  I  speedily  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  that  con&bu- 
lation  among  the  trees,  which  I  had 
interrupted,  had  partaken  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  truce,  or  an  accommodation, 
at  least,  the  demeanour  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  so  evidently  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  and  agreed  upon. 

Jack  did  not,  as  on  the  occasion 
of  their  former  meeting  in  my 
drawing-room,  refrain  from  address- 
ing or  even  glancing  in  the  direction 
of  Miss  Francis ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
studiously,  not  to  say  laboriously, 
endeavoured  to  include  her  in  the 
desultory  talk  by  which  we  beguiled 
the  way ;  and  poor  little  Beaty,  with 
a  manner  lamentably  differing  fiom 
her  usual  one,  all  the  careless  flow  of 
her  pretty  talk  sobered  into  con- 
strained and  measured  cadence, 
gravely  followed  his  lead. 

I  think  both  were  glad  when  we 
reached  the  house,  and  they  were 
released  from  any  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  this  show  of  common  inter- 
course. But  from  this  time  the 
communication  between  The  Wild 
and  Meadowsleigh  was  resumed 
upon  something  of  its  old  footing ; 
and  yet  no,  for  I  never  now,  as  I 
threw  up  my  window  of  a  morning, 
and  leaned  out  to  inhale  the  health- 


giving  breeze  of  early  mom,  was 
erected  by  a  cheery  voice  nor  glad- 
dened with  a  sight  of  Jack  Morti- 
mer, coming,  with  those  long  quiet 
strides  of  his,  across  the  dewy  lawn 
of  Meadowsleigh  in  time  for  an  early 
breakfast  He  did  not  drop  in  to 
luncheon,  nor  saunter  up  between 
the  lights  in  bis  old  fashion.  It  is 
true  be  might  still  have  oome  at 
some  of  these  times,  but  never  now 
without  beiDg  asked. 

Nor  did  these  symptoms  of  an 
agreed  on  and  regulated  demeanour 
towards  each  otibier,  which  I  had 
detected  at  first  between  my  cousin 
and  my  friend,  disappear  oa  con- 
tinued intercoursa  They  showed 
now,  in  a  mitigated  form,  perhaps, 
but  they  were  stall  observable. 

And  over  my  little  cousin  a  shadow 
had  fiJlen,  that,  try  to  hide  it  as  she 
would,  she  could  not  cover  from  my 
sight  I  could  not  accuse  her  of 
moping  or  pining-Hshe  did  not  sul- 
lenly turn  her  twusk  upon  life  and 
its  duties,  refdse  companionship, 
nor  decline  her  daily  meals.  No; 
whatever  her  trouble  was,  she  strove 
with  it,  as  the  good,  healthy-minded 
English  girl  she  was,  and  had  evi- 
dently never  aihought  of  giving  up, 
nor  giving  in. ' 

But  as  I  noted  sometimes  how 
the  sweet  laughter  would  &lter 
into  sudden  sil6noe--tbe  words 
lightly  b^un  end  in  a  sigh— her 
pretty,  childish  beauty  deepen,  and 
sadden  at  times,  into  thoughtful  wo- 
manhood—my heart  was  sore  within 
me.  My  little  Beaty  I  thou  wert 
very  dear  to  me;  but,  alas!  what 
human  love  avails  to  shield  its  ob- 

r'  ct  from  the  doom  of  all  the  worki? 
could  only  stand  sOently  on  one 
side,  and  grieve  that  it  had  come  at 
last  upon  thee — ^that  burden  and 
heat  of  thy  day  here,  which  I  could 
neither  lighten  nor  share.  Ah!  I 
think  there  are  few  sadder  mo- 
ments in  life  than  these — ^thesein 
which  we  realize  with  a  cruel  pang 
that  all  our  love,  tender  and  true 
though  it  be,  is  powerless.  'The 
world  goes  sobbing  through  space;' 
none  who  live  upon  it  can  escape 
the  doom  of  sorrow,  and  r^;re^  and 
tears. 

And  so  summer  days  stole  awij 
on  noiseless  feet,  and  with  the  an- 
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tanm  came  that  time  for  Jack,  whicb, 
let  US  hope,  is  seldom  one  of  re- 
JQidng,  paie  and  onallqyed;  that 
time  when  expectation  becomes  ful- 
filment, and  the  heir  comes  into 
his  kingdom.  The  kind  old  maiden 
lady  at  Gharleswood  went  quietly 
to  her  rest,  and  John  Mortimer  of 
The  Wild,  was  now  also  lord  of  the 
fidr  domain  of  Gharleswood,  and  a 
personage  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  county  where  it  was 
situate. 

But  when  he  came  last  to  The 
Wild  after  some  weeks  of  absence, 
and  we  walked  under  the  limes, 
whose  leaves  shiyered  silently  to 
the  ground  beneath  our  feet,  I  was 
yezed  to  observe  that  my  old  friend 
was  dispoeed  to  treat  this  &ct  but 
lightly,  and  that  in  his  mood  and 
conversation  generally  there  was  a 
discontent,  and  gloom  ahnost,  quite 
imwonted  in  him.  His  sudden  ap- 
pearance, during  my  stroll,  was 
somewhat  xmezpected,  and  I  said 
so  as  I  welcomed  him. 

'I  seem  to  have  been  away  an 
age,  too,'  he  answered,  hastUy; 
'and  I  came — upon  my  soul, I 
hardly  know  why  I  came,  except 
that  I  was  horridly  lonely  up  at 
Gharleswood,  and  no  wonder  I  Not 
^t  The  Wild  is  much  better,  thongh, 
only,  at  any  rate,  I  don't  miss 
there  a  kind  old  fiice  I  used  to  know. 
Frank,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dear  old  lady  I  should  never  have 
come  home,  I  think ;  and  since  she's 
gone,  I  can't  do  better  than  go  bade 
again.  I  declare,  if  it  was  possible, 
I'd  go  back  to  the  bush  to-morrow.' 

'In  search  of  society?'  I  in- 
qnired. 

Jack  langhed,  but  the  next  in- 
stant he  sighed. 

'  Ah !  you  may  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  a  man  who  has  been  five  years  in 
the  bush,  crying  out  at  the  solitude 
of  an  old  oountiy  house  under  bache- 
lor rule ;  but  I  can  tell  you  solitude 
is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  there — 
nothing  like  boredom  in  the  bush, 
Frank ;  and  somehow  a  friend's  fiace 
seems  all  the  more  worth  seeing, 
when  you  have  ridden  over  fifty 
miles  of  green  slope  and  swell,  with 
that  sole  end  in  view.  In  foot,  I 
think  a  man  must  go  to  the  bush 
before   he  really  understands  the 


meaning  of  the  word  "  neighbour." 
No  offence  to  you,  old  boy.' 

'None  in  the  world;  but,  for  a 
gentleman  of  passably  engaging  man- 
ners, decidedly  handsome  means,  in 
a  moderately  populous,  and  sociably 
disposed  neighbourhood,  to  com- 
plain of  solitude,  and  talk  of  flying 
to  the  bush  for  society,  strikes  me 
as  a  fact  requiring  explanation.  If 
Gharleswood  and  The  Wild  are  dull, 
fill  them  with  friendly  faces,  dear 
lad;  they  are  never  turned  away 
from  such  as  thee.' 

But  Jack  shook  his  head. 

'The  dear  old  country  seems  to 
have  grown^small,  Frank.  I  feel  in 
the  way  here.' 

We  were  just  at  the  end  of  the 
shadowy  j  avenue  of  limes  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  next  instant  there 
was  a  fiunt  rustle  among  the  wi- 
thered leaves  on  the  grass,  and  my 
cousin  Beaty  glided  into  it,  and 
&oed  us.  We  both  started  a  little, 
but  the  little  lady  held  out  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Mortimer  with  ever  so  quiet 
a  smile,  and  then  swept  away,  be- 
fore we  could  turn  ana  accompany 
her. 

Jack  looked  after  her  .for  an  in- 
stant, and  there  was  trouble  in  his 
eye. 

'  Miss  Francis  is  not  looking  well,' 
he  said ;  '  she  has  grown  thin,  and 
pale.' 


GHAPTEB  IV. 

BETWEEN  THE  LIQHTS. 

There  was  no  prettier  nor  cosier 
room  in  all  comfortable  and  pic- 
turesque old  Meadowsleigh  than 
that  one  appropriated  to  its  master, 
and  called '  Mr.  Marchmonf  s  study.' 
It  was  sacred  to  myself,  and  I  was 
chary  of  allowing  the  intrusion  of 
my  household  across  its  threshold, 
feeling  that  the '  business '  in  which  I 
talked  solemnly  of  being  engaged  dur- 
ing a  quiet  hour  or  so,  when  it  pleased 
me  to  retire  from  the  bosom  of  my 
&mily  into  its  comfortable  seclu- 
sion, might  perhaps  suffer  in  the 
respect  of  its  members,  if  they  found 
how  often  it  was  transacted  with  a 
cigar  between  my  lips  and  in  a  po- 
sition of  recumbency  on  a  lounge 
constructed  with    many  cunning 
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ccmtriYanoes  for  iiusaring  the  great- 
est amonnt  of  comfort,  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  effort,  on  the 
part  of  the  indiyidual  who  sought 
its  sleepy  hollow. 

The  fire  had  sunk  down  into  a 
deep  red  glow  on  the  wide  tesse- 
lated  hearth,  my  &yoarite  hound 
was  sleeping  peacefully  in  its  heat, 
all  the  room  was  full  of  brooding 
shadows,  and  that  wayering  glow 
fiom  the  fire  only  yery  dimly  de- 
fined the  large  person  of  Jack  Mor- 
timer as  he  lay  63d»nded  yery  much 
at  his  ease>n  that  same  lounge. 

A  tap  at  the  long  window  that 
opens  upon  the  shrubbery. 

'If  you  please,  sir,  Jones  would 
thank  ye  to  walk  down  to  the 
stable.  Lady  Betty  went  dead  lame 
to-day,  sir,  while  one  of  the  boys  had 
her  out  exezdsmg,  sir.' 

Uttering  an  anathema  upcm  boys 
in  general,  and  stable  boys  in  par- 
ticular, I  caught  up  my  cap  and 
hastened  away  without  a  word  of 
excuse  to  Jack,  who  was,  moreoyer, 
half  asleep. 

I  might,  perhaps,  haye  been  ab- 
sent half  an  hour,  for  I  had  to  wait 
the  yeterinary  surgeon's  arriyal  and 
report  upon  the  disaster  of  my 
fiiyourite  mare;  and  when  I  pre- 
sently re-entered  my  sanctum,  which 
I  did  by  the  window,  as  I  departed, 
I  stood  still  a  moment  suryeying 
the  sight  that  presented  itself  to  my 
^es. 

Not  with  surprise— no — I  flatter 
myself  I  had  entirely  oyercome  any 
tendency  to  that  emotion  where 
Jack  Mortimer  and  my  cousin  Beaty 
were  concerned;  for  of  course, 
those  young  people  composed  the 
tableau  on  which  I  looked. 

It  was  not  otherwise  than  a  pretty 
one,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
There  was  Jack  seated  easily  back 
on  my  fayourite  resting-place,  and 
by  his  side — and  so  yery  close,  that 
Jack's  arm  could  scarce  haye  found 
a  position  anywhere  but  round  her 
waist— nestled  Miss  Beaiy.  As  flu: 
as  I  knew,  he  had  hardly  hitherto 
touched  the  little  finger-tips  of  my 
pretty  cousin,  and  now— lo— but  I 
was  calm,  and  adyanced  into  tiie 
charmed  circle  within  the  fireUg^^ 
as  if  for  a  lady  and  gentleman  ap- 
parently on  the  most  formal  terms 


of  acquaintanceship,  to  assume  the 
present  relatiye  posilion  of  Ihese 
two,  was  among  my  most  ordinary 
and  familiar  experiences. 

*  Wish  me  joy,  Erani;,  old  fellow,' 
said  Jack,  jompng  up  ibexL 

'  1  wish  ;you  aJl  possible  joy,'  I 
answered  meekly-  'none  the  lees 
sincerely,  that  I  don't  in  the  least 
know  of  what' 

'I  should  think  it  was  plain 
enough,  too/  Mr.  Mortimer  an- 
swered, turning  to  draw  Beaty  up 
beside  him ;  '  but  I  am  afiraid  you 
are  yexed,  old  boy,  that  we  should 
haye  had  a  secret  fimm  you  all  this 
time.  I  suppose  we  haye  each  ftn- 
cied  it  the  other's;  but  now  it  can 
be  yours,  too,  Frank,  if  Beaty  will 
teUit' 

'  Not  I,  Jack.  I  came  here  this 
eyening  meaning  to  tell  Frank,  and 
made  a  sad  mess  of  it  (here  she 
glanced  up  at  Jack,  with  the  most 
enchanting  look  innffluable).  You 
do  it  this  time.  Sit  here,  Frank, 
dear.' 

And  my  little  cousin,  bless  her 
loying  heartl  seeing  that  I  was 
grays  (which  I- was,  through  sheer 
bewilderment),  and  fearing  that  I 
was  wounded,  sat  down  by  me  on 
tiie  side  not  next  Jack,  and  her 
soft  cheek  lay  against  my  shoukier 
while  I  listened. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  you  re- 
member my  sister  Amy,  Frank,' 
Jack  began;  '  I  think  it  is  likdy 
enough  you  may  not,  for  yoo  could 
not  haye  seen  her  many  times.  Uj 
home  was  always  at  Gharleswoad 
with  my  aunt,  and  after  Amy  left 
school  she  went  to  liye  down  in 
Essex  with  her  gnardian.  We  two 
were  pretty  much  alone  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  we  thought  a  great  deal  of 
one  another—at  least  I  know  I  was 
yery  fond  of  my  little  sister. 

'  And  she  thought  there  was  no 
brother  in  all  the  world  to  com- 
pare with  hers,  and  neyer  tired  of 
talking  of  him,'  murmured  a  yoioe 
on  my  left-^ack  was  on  my  right 

*  And  perhaps  I  neyer  heaid  of 
Miss  Beaty  Francis,  either,  hedote  1 
saw  her,'  answexed  Jack.  'I  re- 
member I  laughed  one  day  when 
Amy  was  setting  forth  her  perfoe- 
tions,  and  said  she  must  introdnce 
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me^  and  perhaps  I  might  be  the 
happy  man  wno  would  win  this 
paragon  for  his  wife.  Perhaps  this 
nnlncky  speech  of  mine  first  turned 
my  littie  sister's  thoughts  towards 
such  a  thing,  though  it  passed 
entirely  out  of  my  mmd ;  for  Tery 
soon  afterwards  Amy  fell  into 
delicate  health,  and  before  many 
months  were  over  I  knew  that  we 
should  not  have  her  long/ 

Jack  paused  here.  When  he  re- 
sumed nis  voice  was  lower,  and 
Bealy's  hce  was  hidden  against  my 
shoulder. 

'  It  was  a  sad  time,  and  I  don't 
care  to  think  of  it  She  sank  very 
rapidly,  and  one  day  burst  a  blood- 
Tessel;  after  that  we  knew  the  end 
must  come  yery  soon.  She  knew  it 
herself,  too,  and  pined  so  much  to 
see  her  dear  httle  school-Mend 
Beaty  Francis,  that  her  kind  old 
guardian  went  up  to  London  him- 
self, to  beg  Miss  Francis  might 
be  allowed  to  return  with  him  to 
bid  the  poor  dying  child  "Good- 
bye!"' 

'  I  haye  never  forgotten  that  day 
you  came,  nor  how  I  first  saw  you,' 
Jack  went  on,  addressing  himself 
now  to  Miss  Beaty,  with  ^t  invo- 
luntaiy  softening  of  his  deep  voice 
•as  he  did  so  which  tells  a  tale  to 
those  who  listen. 

'  Often  and  often  out  in  Australia,, 
when  I  have  been  sitting  quite  alone 
in  my  hut,  with  the  level  sunset 
light  streaming  through  the  open 
door,  I  have  seen  it  all  over  again. 
That  golden  light  coming  across 
the  low  Essex  lands,  and  flickering 
on  the  wall  above  the  so&  where 
Amy  lay,  her  poor  little  wasted  face 
propped  upon  pillows;  and  lying 
beside  it,  pressed  close  against  it, 
your  fresh  rosy  fisicd,  and  your  yel- 
low hair,  so  bright  and  wavy,  mixed 
with  hers,  all  dark  and  straight  I 
^d  not  think  much  about  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  suppose  it  must  have 
made  some  impression.  I  remem- 
bered it  all  so  often  afterwurds;  then 
I  thought  of  little,  but  my  poor  Amy. 
Your  coming  seemed  to  have  put 
new  life  into  her.  She  had  scarcely 
spoken  for  days,  now  she  laughed 
and  talked  so  gaily,  that  somewing 
almost  like  a  hope  began  to  wake 
up  in  my  heart.    I  looked  over  at 


you,  and  said,  I  remember,  that  you 
were  the  best  doctor  that  had  come 
near  Amy  yet,  and  that  I  thought 
a  few  days  of  your  company  would 
do  all  they  had  not  been  able  to 
accomplish.  And  then— but  you 
remember.' 

*  Yes,'  whispered  Beaty. 

*  I  do  not,'  I  could  not  refrain 
from  reminding  these  absorbed  crea- 
tures. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank,'  re- 
turned Jack,  with  quite  a  start-  '  I 
had  for^tten  I  was  telling  you.^ 

'  So  it  seems.  But  go  on,  my 
dear  old  fellow.' 

'Think  of  Amy,  then,  Frank, 
as  a  veiy  young,  veiy  warm-hearted 
and  loving— ronumtic,  perhaps,  and 
lifted,  by  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  .dying,  above  ordinary,  every- 
day life;  very  sorry  for  me,  too, 
whom  her  death  would  leave  but 
with  very  few  to  care  much  about 
me  —  think  of  her  so,  and  then 
perhaps  you  will  understand  how 
it  all  came  about:  that,  holding 
her  friend's  hands  in  hers,  she  asked 
her  to  promise  her  something,  and 
that  Beaty  answered,  '*  Yes— will- 
ingly— gladly — anytiiing!"  Thea, 
loolong  across  at  me,  Amy  asked 
me  to  do  the  same.  How  could  I 
dream  what  the  poor  child's  thoughts 
were  fixed  on?  I  answered,  as 
Beaty  had  done.  And  then— then 
— ^with  a  light  in  her  dying  eyes, 
and  a  smile  on  her  mouth,  we  told 
us  that  what  she  asked  of  us,  what 
she  had  longed  for,  thought  over, 
and  prayed  for,  was,  that  we  two 
would  many.  That  we  had  pro- 
mised  to  grant  her  what  she  asked, 
and  she  afiked  that 

'  Just  imi^e,  if  you  can,  our 
awful  confusion  while  we  listened, 
Frank;  I'm  sure  I  can*t  depict  it 
I  only  dared  once  look  towards  Miss 
Francis,  and  then  saw  nothing  of 
her  Uce — only  one  little  ear  and  a 
part  of  her  throat,  and  they  were 
flushed  with  deep,  and,  I  felt  sure, 
indignant  crimson.  I  was  unutter- 
ably pained  and  shocked;  but  could 
I  reproach  my  little  dying  sister? 
I  did  try  to  laugh  the  matter  off, 
awkwardly  enou^,  I  dare  say;  at 
any  rate,  I  failed,  and  made  matters 
worse.  "How  could  I  joke  on 
such  a  subject,  or,  dream  that  she 
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could  do  80  with  dying  lips?*  Amy 
said. 

'  Be  angry  with  her  I  neither 
ooold  nor  wonld;  and  when  all  was 
OTer  (she  died  with  her  anna  ronnd 
my  neck  that  Jiight,  Frank)  it  was 
only  left  me  to  tiy  and  make  the 
best  of  the  matter  with  Miaa  Francia. 
I  told  her-«t  least  I  tried  to-that 
she  need  neyer  think  herself  bound 
by  a  promise  so  ^yen— that  she 
need  nerer  fear  my  msnlting  her,  by 
making  any  claim  upon  ii' 

'  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  yon  incorrigible 
old  blimdererr  I  could  not  forbear 
cmng  out  here;  ' so  you  as  good  as 
told  a  lady  you  would  not  haye 
her/ 

'  I  suppose  I  did  blunder  hor- 
ribly; rre  no  doubt  I  did,'  an- 
swered Jack,  seriously ;  *  for  cer- 
tainly Miss  Francis ' 

'BehaTed  Terr  foolishly,  I  am 
afraid,'  here  broke  in  the  yoice  on 
my  left.  '  But  I  was  Tery  7ouxi|g— 
oiJy  a  schoolgirl — and  tne  idea 
would  torment  me  that  you  might 
think  Amy  had  talked  of— of  what 
she  wished  to  me  before,  snd  that 
perhaps  I  knew  what  the  promise 
ahe  ftdoed  referred  to,  before  it  was 
giyen.  Thinking  this,  I  felt  so 
horribly  ashamed,  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  you.  I  thought  I  neyer 
should  be  able.' 

'  Only  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
haye  changed  your  mind  on  that 
point,  MiBs,'  pinching  the  little  fin- 
gers that  lay  m  mine. 

'  Tea,  Frank,'  responded  the  de- 
mure monkey. 

'Since  when,  pray?  for  deuce 
take  me  if  I  can  understand  how 
you  and  Jack,  who  seemed  only 
this  morning  as  £ur  as  the  poles 
asunder,  can  haye  aniyed,  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  at  the — well — 
I  think  I  may  say  without  oflfonce, 
"close  relations,"  in  which  I  found 
you.' 

'  Don*t,  Frank,  dear  I'  whispered 
Misa  Beaty.  '  Til  tell  you  another 
time.' 

'No  time  like  the  present   Come, 


Jack.  I  comprehoDd  now,  how  the 
hostile  attitude  came  about  Do 
dear  up  the  mystery  of  the  allied 
one.' 

'  It  was  sniyed  at  yeiy  simply, 
too.  Miss  Francis  snd  I  haye  been 
under  the  mutual  impresskn  all 
this  time,  that  we  wero  respectively 
disagreeable  to  each  other.  3ya— a 
little  accident  this  eyening  we  found 
out  that  we  were  mutnaDy  mis- 
taken, and  so .    I  think  that 

will  do,  Frank.' 

'  By  Joye!  no;  for  I  dedaie  Prn 
all  in  the  dark.' 

'  We  were  in  the  dark,  cousin 
Frank,'  Misb  Beaty  whispered  hero, 
laughing  and  blushing,  I  dare  say; 
certainly  turning  her  fooe  so  that  it 
should  be  inrisible  to  Jack,  who 
had  risen  by  this  time^  snd  waa 
standing  befi»e  the  fire.  'At  least, 
no— it  was  "between  the  lights;" 
and  I  came  in  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  something  that  was  malong 
me  yery  unhappy— something  I 
heard  you  and— and  Mr.  Mortimer 
talking  of  this  afternoon  in  the 
ayenue— 4bout  his  g(»ng  away  to 
Australia  for  good,  I  mean.  I 
thought  it  was  you  lying  on  the 
sofi^  Frank.  And  before  I  had 
ibund  out  it  was  not,  I  had  said— 
I  don't  know  what  But  Mr.  Mor- 
timer knew  then  I  did  not  dislike 
him;  and  so— and  so—-' 

'  And  so  poor  little  Amy's  wish 
has  come  about,  after  all,  thank 
God!  And  I  don't  think  I  shall 
go  forther  for  a  home  now  than 
Uharleswood,  unless  Beaty  particu- 
larly prefers  the  bush,'  concluded 
Jack,  coming  to  the  rescnei 

'  And  my  shrewd  little  wife's  pre- 
diction is  yerified,  also,*  I  obserW, 
'  that  if  oyer  Jack  Mortimer  mar- 
ried, the  lady  would  haye  to  make 
the  first  confession  of  loye.  There, 
Beaty,  neyer  hide  your  feoe,  my 
dear.  Methinks  a  woman  need 
scarce  do  that,  when  she  owns  to 
loring  John  Mortimer,  no  more  at 
shining  noonday  than  "  between  the 
lights.'" 
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HOW  despcoraielY  8ome  men 
straggle  in  life  to  obtain  the 
priTilege  of  adding  honorary  initials 
to  their  name;  and  if  one  ooold 
only  look  behind  the  scenes  of  ac- 
tion and  of  toil,  we  should  see  how 
bitter  are  the  disappointments,  how 
exquisitely  painful  the  annihilation 
of  nope,  when  a  candidate  for  the 
membenhip  of  one  of  our  learned 
societies  is  not  permitted  to  loin  the 
great  body  towards  which  he  gra- 
Titates,  and  is  refiised  the  distinc- 
tion of  adding  those  mystic  letters 
to  his  ordinary  cognomen  which 
raises  a  man  at  once  from  the  ranks 
of  mere  citizenship,  and  places  him 
amongst  the  cognoscenti  of  society ! 
In  the  same  way  that  ciphers  placed 
before  or  after  a  unit  make  jnst  all 


the  difference  in  its  Talne,  so  initial 
letters  placed  either  before  or  after 
a  man's  family  label  gire  it  insigni- 
ficanoe  or  weight  Mr.  Frederidc 
Bichard  Sydney  Small  is  nobody; 
but  the  identical  Mr.  Small  with  the 
initials  of  his  names  fbllowing,  not 
preceding  his  Smallship,  bids  him 
become  F.R.S.  (Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society),  and  raises  him  at  once 
firom  a  decimal  to  a  unit  of  Talne, 
with  as  good  as  three  ciphers  on 
the  right  side,  representing  worth 
and  importanoa  Like  a  kite  re- 
fusing, without  a  tail,  to  rise  to  the 
high  empyrean,  is  the  individual 
who  is  unable  to  add  some  sort  of 
alphabetical  tail,  or  adjunct,  or  ba- 
lance, to  ?tis  rising  in  the  world.  The 
only  drawback  is,  there  are  such  a 
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large  number  of  honorary  distino- 
tiona  now-a-days  that  even  that 
noble  lion  the  Boyal  Academi- 
cian, after  Ms  apotheosis  has  taken 
place,  mnst  look  down  from  the 
cloudy  heights  where  he  associates 
in  seclusion  with  Zeus  himself,  and 
tremble  as  he  Tiews  the  array  of 
learned  giants  piling  distinctiye  ini- 
tials heayenwfurd,  and  threatening 
to  scale  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
Pamassns.     What  a  relion  upon 


Ossa  is  BA.  (Royal  Academician) 
united  to  F.B.S !  What  a  baeds  to 
work  upon  is  F.RJ.B.A.  (Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Ar- 
chitects)! Those  cabahstic  letters 
F.B.S.  are  indeed  well  worth  pos- 
sessing, suggestmg  as  they  do  onr 
oldest  scientific  body  in  existence; 
and  when  we  remember  the  flood 
of  light  which  the  '  Philosophical 
Tnmsactions'  has  cast  upon  the 
world,  it  is  indeed  a  real  honour 


F.  B.  B. — (Type  the  Second.) 


to  join  a  corporate  association  which 
ranks  amongst  its  archives  the  most 
illustrious  names  that  the -ever- 
rotating  cycle  of  the  sciences  has 
whirled  into  fame. 

How  curious  is  the  fact  that  the 
word  '  fellow,*  which  certainly  fiuls 
to  convey  an  idea  of  dignitv  or  wis- 
dom, should  be  the  one  chosen  to 
describe  the  members  of  the  learned 
societies!     There  is  no  noun-sub- 


stantive in  the  English  langoage 
used  so  vicariously;  and  the  vane^ 
of  its  meanings  are  as  endless  as  the 
combinations  of  Mr.  Babbage's  oil- 
culating  machine.  At  EUm  or 
Bugby  'fellow,'  with  the  adjectiva 
'good'  or  'bad,'  tells  its  own  tale : 
and  at  college  'slow'  or  '  fast> 
coupled  with  the  name,  shadows 
forth  the  probable  academioal 
honours  of  Jones^  Brown,  and  Bo- 
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binson.  'What  a  Mow  you  ore!' is 
a  common  ezpressioii,  but  which, 
according  to  the  tone  of  voice,  con- 
veys meanings  vastly  different;  or 
'I  say,  old  fellar,  lefs  go  to  Ascot,' 
is  a  form  of  speech  whose  fascination 
it  is  impossible  to  escape.  Some- 
times, in  more  slangy  nomenclature, 
other  words  of  like  genre  have  the 
insolence  to  usurp  the  place  of  'fel- 
low,' and  the  expression  'a  stingy 
curmudgeon,'  or  '  a   nunmy   old 


buffer,'  exhibits  that  inordinate  de- 
sire for  change  which  the  lover  of 
familiar  expletives  usually  exhibits. 
Even  the  fair  sex  are  not  free  from 
the  epithet,  for  they  are  often  '  fel- 
lows ^  of  associations,  and  a  '  Fellow 
of  the  Botanic  Society'  appears  in 
crinoline  and  mstUng  silk,  and  sweet 
odour,  and  gracefcd  presence,  and 
tender  bearing ;  not  in  any  way  like 
the  idea  which  Uie  male-sounding 
word '  fellow '  usually  implies.   Not 


P.B.0.8. 


.  content  with  single  independence, 
the  word  often  appears  as  a  com- 
pound, and  entering  into  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  becomes  fellow-crea- 
ture, yoke-fellow,  bed-fellow,  cam 
muUis  aliis.  Perhaps  its  strongest 
and  most  terrible  form  (in  relation 
to  sound,  not  to  orthography)  is 
that  last  act  of  a  weak  and  foolish 
fellow  who  commits  a  crime  which 
in  legal  parlance  istermed/e?o-<fe-«e. 


Then  the  various  jokes,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  which  the  fellows  of 
learned  societies  occasion.  F.R.S. 
has  been  rendered  Fellow  Bemark- 
ably  Stupid.  O.B.  (Commander  of 
the  Bath),  though  not  within  our 
present  category  when  speaking  of 
the  learned  societies,  has  tried  the 
ingenuity  of  many  a  wag,  being 
sometimes  translated  as  Confirmed 
Bore,  and  anon  as  Confirmed  Bacbe- 
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lor.  Probably  these  two  last  de- 
BcriptioiiB  blend  and  hannonize,  and 
become  Btereoeoopic,  and  melt  into 
one  picture.  F.SJL  (Fellow  of  the 
SodetT  of  Antiqnariee)  has  been 
thongnt  to  mean  '  Fellow  of  the 
Snlky  AthenflBum/  a  base  inontia- 
tion,  inyented  by  some  silly  fellow 
who  after  ten  years  of  probation 
found  himself  A.B.B.,  which  may 
be  constmed  either  as  '  Associate  of 
British  Big-wigs,'  or '  Awftilly  Black- 


Balled.'  Contented  Tamty  woold 
doubtlees  prefer  the  fint  resdiog  of 
the  primares  liierae,  if  it  be  not  an 
Irishism  to  so  call  letters  wMdi 
follow  instead  of  preceding  a 
name. 

We  herewitii  present  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  ssad  Fdlows  to  our 
readers;  and  possibly  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  of  the  sodeties 
suggested  by  oar  artist* s  sketdwe 
may  interest--not  those  who  sat  (all 


p.  8.  A. 


nnoonscioosly)  for  their  portraits, 
but  fellows  of  society  generally. 

The  Jioyal  Academy  qf  Arts,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  was  established  for 
the  promotion  and  encouragement 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture; and  was  opened  Jan.  and, 
1769,  on  which  occasion  Sir  Joshua 
Heynolds,  its  first  President,  was 
knighted.  Its  meetings  were  origi- 
nally held  in  Market  Lane,  near 


Pall  Mall -but  in  1771,  a  partion  of 
Somerset  House  was  set  apart  for  its 
use ;  and  in  1837  it  was  remoTed  to 
its  present  position  in  Txa&lgar 
Square. 

It  consists  of  forty  Academicians, 
twenty  Associates,  and,  latterly, 
Academician  and  Associate  Engra- 
vers, with  Professors  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  perspectiTe, 
anatomy,  ancient  literatiure,  and  an- 
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dent  hisiory.  Its  members  are 
not  permitted  to  belong  to  any  other 
society  of  artists  in  London.  The 
Associates  are  chosen  from  the  an- 
nual exhibitors,  and  the  Academi- 
cians firom  the  Associates. 

Its  schools,  which  are  intended 
for  the  advancement  of  anatomical 
knowledge  and  taste  of  design,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  two  departments,  one 
relating  to  the  study  of  the  best  re- 


mains of  ancient  scnlptore,  the  other 
to  the  study  of  living  models,  and 
include  a  school  of  painting.  The 
candidate  for  admission  as  a  student 
must  be  a  proficient  in  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  be  acquainted  with 
anatomy,  at  least  so  far  as  it  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  skeleton  and 
first  layer  of  muscles.  If  seeking 
admission  as  a  painter,  he  must 
send  in,  as  a  specunen  of  his  abili- 


B.A. 


ties,  a  chalk  drawing  about  two 
feet  in  height,  of  an  undraped  statue 
or  a  torso;  if  as  a  sculptor,  the 
model  of  a  similar  figure,  either  in 
the  round  or  in  relief;  and  if  as  an 
architect,  the  plan,  elevation,  and 
section  of  some  simple  original  de- 
sign, and  a  drawing  from  plates. 
If  what  he  exhibits  is  approved  of, 
the  candidate  is  admitted  on  trial 
for  three  months,  during  which  time 


he  has  an'opportunity  of  executing 
other  specimens;  and  if  these  are 
satisfiBK^tory  he  is  admitted,  without 
any  chuge,  a  student  for  seven 
years;  and,  should  he  obtain  a 
medal,  he  becomes  a  student  for 
life.  Failure  does  not  preclude  him 
frx)m  other  attempts,  except  he  is 
found  to  have  presented  the  works 
of  others  as  his  own.  As  the  students 
are  expected  to  make  themselves 
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well  acqnamted  with  the  rules  of 
the  Academy,  none  can  plead  igno- 
rance of  them  as  an  excuse  for  trans- 
gressing them. 

The  Academy,  in  time  of  peace, 
sends  in  rotation  from  each  of  the 
classes  to  the  Continent  one  of  the 
students  who  has  obtained  gold 
medals,  to  study  for  two  years,  pay- 
ing his  tiayelling  expenses  and  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance. 

That  mean  building  in  the  square 
dedicated  to  Nelson's  glory,  and 
often  compared  to  a  cruet,  its  two 
domes  standing  for  the  pepper- 
casters,  is  the  spot  where  the  B.A. 
is  in  hu3  glor^.  There,  either  at  the 
May  Exhibition,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, or  the  drawing-school,  he  can 
wander  and  muse  as  he  pleases. 
To  him  the  place  is  fall  of  memo- 
ries. Close  by,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Hogarth  studied.  Not  far  off,  in 
the  Adelphi,  chivalrous,  half-crazed 
Barry  perished  for  fiune.  In  the 
painting-school  of  the  Academy  cau- 
tious, taciturn  Wilkie  drew  side  by 
side  wii^  noioy,  ambitious  Haydon. 
There  little  leonine  Fuseli  ranted 
about  poetry  and  the  Greeks.  There 
also  are  sombre,  grand  Boman  land- 
scapes by  poor  Wilson,  who  ahnost 
starved  till  the  Academy  made  him 
at  the  last  moment  their  librarian. 
Vot  a  picture  in  the  academic  rooms 
but  has  its  strange  history.  Here  is 
a  beautiful '  Satyr  and  the  Nymphs,' 
presented  by  Etty  after  his  long 
struggles  for  success.  And  closely 
a  glowing  Beynolds  and  a  meretri- 
ciously beautiful  Lawrence. 

The  B.A.  in  meditative  moments 
must  often  wander  through  the 
Cruet  Stand  with  thoughts  of  past 
triumphs  and  past  disappoint^ 
ments.  He  must  think  of  tne  day 
when,  with  a  portfolio  of  drawings 
under  his  arm,  he  knocked  at  Flax- 
man's  or  at  Chantrey's  door;  of  the 
proud  day  when  first  he  became  a 
probationary  student,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat  on  the  little 
sharp  square  wckxlen  stool,  placed 
reverently  before  the  seated  Mars, 
the  Jason  tying  his  Sandal,  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  the  blatout  Her- 
cules, or  the  Faun,  whose  wanton 
nurth  no  time  can  lessen.  Then  he 
thinks  of  the  day  when  first,  with 
blushing  cheek  and  trembling  voice. 


trying  to  be  grand  and  indifiereat, 
he  presented  his  first  picture  to  the 
terrible  porter,  who  is  so  con- 
temptuously calm ;  and  of  that  still 
more  dreadful  day  when  he  found  it 
was  rejected,  and  had  to  fish  it  out 
from  vast  stacks  of  other  rejected  pic- 
tures, all  marked  with  the  fatal  white 
chalk  crosses  of  rejection.  Then  he 
would  think  of  his  first  triumphs 
— of  the  first  great  picture— of  the 
crowds  round  it — of  the  first  eager 
purchaser — and  how  he  wraugted 
with  some  less  fortunate  dealer 
or  amateur  who  lost  his  temper 
because  he  fidled  to  get  the  great 
picture— and  so  on  from  triumph  to 
triumph  till  the  titie  was  gained,  and 
with  it  honour,  wealth,  and  Euro- 
pean &me.  And  now  the  annual 
dinner — ^that  moment  when  the  gas 
is  suddenly  turned  on  with  a  sod- 
den rush,  as  of  a  hasty  daylight,  and 
all  the  wondera  of  the  art  break 
upon  his  view— it  is  the  proudest 
in  the  B.  A.'s  life. 

The  JSoyal  Society,  Somemt 
House,  was  established  in  16342  and 
incorporated  in  1662 ;  and  is  there- 
fore the  oldest  institution  connected 
with  science  in  London.  Its  objeds 
are  extremely  varied;  its  laboms 
have  been  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences ;  and  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  it  has  always  been  considered 
a  high  honour.  The  Fellows  are 
elected.  The '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions '  were  first  published  in  1665, 
and,  with  some  interruptions^  have 
been  continued  since. 

The  Hoyal  Society  dates  back  to 
the  time  of  Charles  n.,  the  shrewd, 
swarthy  monarch  who  propounded 
to  the  Fellows  the  celebrated  pro- 
blem about  the  fish  in  the  bucket, 
the  puzzle  of  which  consisted  oiJy 
in  the  impossibility  of  tiiie  ex- 
periment It  has  grown  to  man- 
hood since  the  days  when  Swift 
ridiculed  Boyle's  meditatians  and 
the  frivolous  experiment  of  the 
&shionable  cognoscenti — ^when  But- 
ler, in  '  Hudibras,'  laughed  at  the 
philosophers  who  mistook  a  fly  on 
the  telescope-glass  for  a  monster  in 
the  moon.  It  has  survived  all  that 
early  ridicule,  and  now  it  has  the 
laugh  on  its  side.  It  has  erased 
many  errors,  and   done  much  to 
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deBtroy  misohieToas  snperstitioiiB. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  learned 
bodies  to  expose  the  follies  of  al- 
chemy, even  when  patronized  by 
royalty,  the  last  great  claimant  of 
the  art  of  gold-making  baring  de- 
stroyed himself  to  prevent  exposure 
at  the  hands  of  this  learned  Society. 
It  still  continues  its  labours  in  the 
cause  of  science,  by  aiding  discoyeren 
and  concentrating  into  one  focus 
many  scattered  rays  of  light  that 
would  otherwise  be  *  dispersed  to 
naught.' 

The  Society  of  Antiquarians,  of 
London,  Somerset  House,  was  in- 
stituted in  i7i7j  and  incorporated 
in  175 1.  Its  object  is  the  advance- 
ment of  antiquarian  knowledge  and 
history,  both  as  they  relate  to  this 
and  other  countries.  Its  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  on  Thursdays, 
and  its  annual  meeting  on  St. 
George's  Day,  unless  it  &lls  on  a 
Sunday.  The  Fellows  are  elected 
by  ballot,  on  a  written  testimonial 
signed  by  at  least  three  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  society,  one  of  whom 
certifies  firom  personal  knowledge, 
and  the  others  from  acquaintance 
with  his  works. 

The  Society  of  Antiquarians]  has 
had  much  to  bear  since  the  days  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  those  of  Shadwell. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  anti- 
quarian— the  Dryasdust,  was  a 
stock-butt  for  the  novelist,  the  dra- 
matist, and  the  'wit.  Even  Scott 
had  his  Monkbams  as  a  whetstone 
for  his  kindly  satire,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  that  character  he  laughed 
at  many  of  his  own  peculiarities,  at  his 
own  credulity  and  too  great  readiness 
of  faith,  at  his  spurious  Roman  camp^ 
and  the  forged  ballads  with  which 
his  friends  rather  too  freely  deceived 
him.  We  have  all  laughed  at  the 
collector  with  his  'brick  of  Baby- 
lon,' which  his  zealous  servant, 
in  her  ardour  for  cleanliness,  one 
day  in  his  absence  carefully  divested 
of  its  invaluable  cement,  a  thousand 
years  old.  Smollett,  too,  raised  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  antiquarian  who 
would  make  all  his  friends  ill  by 
treating  them  to  a  supper  aftier  the 
manner  of  the  ancients. 

Bat  still,  though  too  sanguine,  and 
often  trivial  and  restricted  in  his 
historical  views,  the  antiquarian  has 


done  more  than  any  one  to  re-write 
Ihiglish  history,  to  advance  etymo- 
logy and  the  science  of  language, 
and  to  improve  topography. 

The  Boyal  Astronomical  Society, 
Somerset  House,  was  established  in 
1820,  and  incorporated  in  183 1.  It 
was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of 
astronomical  science.  Its  ordinaiy 
meetings  are  held  on  the  second 
Friday  of  every  month,  and  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  the  second  Friday 
in  February.  Abstracts  of  the 
papers  read  are  published  in  monthly 
'  Notices,'  and  tiieir  details  in  half- 
yearly  '  Memoirs.'  The  Fellows  are 
electa. 

The  F.  B.  A.  S.,  with  the  fine 
fleece  of  hair  and  the  swan's  neck 
of  white  cravat,  scarcely  looks  to 
the  ordinary  observer  a  person  likely 
to  be  a  friend  of  Mars,  and  on  the 
best  speaking  terms  with  half  the 
planets.  Yet  those  courteous,  smil- 
mg  eyes  have  beheld  sights  such 
as  few  have  beheld— occultations  of 
starry  worlds— luminous  burstings 
into  blossom  of  previously  unknown 
planets — the  fiery  charges  into  space 
of  wild  comets,  broken  loose  from 
the  Sun's  stables—the  revolving  of 
Jupiter's  moons,  and  the  glory  of 
Saturn's  belts. 

In  no  black  velvet  robe,  stamped 
with  trine  and  cross,  such  as  the 
astrologers  of  old  wore,  but  in  the 
plain  evening  dress  of  a  quiet 
English  gentleman,  our  F.  B.  A.  S. 
has  looked  through  his  telescope 
and  seen  worlds  no  bigger  than 
calomel  pills  spinning  round  each 
other  and  executing  extraordinary 
dances,  the  figures  of  which  take 
some  millions  of  years  in  the  accom- 
plishment He  talks  of  billions  of 
miles  as  coolly  as  other  men  do  of  the 
distance  between  London  and  Bath. 
Indeed,  take  him  alto^ther  in  his 
relationship  to  the  visible  or  the 
invisible  world,  as  Jove's  cousin,  or 
as  a  friend  of  Saturn,  and  a  crony 
of  Aldebaran's,  the  F.  B.  A.  S.  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  the  man  of 
science  and  the  old  astrologer. 

The  Oeological  Society  of  London, 
Somerset  House,  was  institntad  in 
1807,  and  incorporated  in  1826.  Its 
object  is  the  mvestigation  of  the 
mineral  structure  of  tine  earth ;  and 
the  papers  read  before  it  are  pub- 
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llfihed  in  iia  '  Quarterly  Journal ' 
and '  Transactions.' 

The  Geological  Society  has  had  as 
many  difficulties  to  enoonnter^  if  not 
more,  than  any  of  its  fellows.  Tbaxe 
was  a  time  when  the  very  carrying 
of  the  stone-cracking  hammer  was 
thought  a  sure  sign  of  hereby.  Now 
geology  and  its  rcuations  to  Scripture 
axe  better  understood ;  and  the  bold- 
est thinker  can  assert  that  coal  is  a 


mineral  fossil  fuel  that  has  taken 
some  [thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  preparing  for  our  use  without 
fear  of  b^ng  burned  in  SmithfieM. 
Science  no  longer  blinds  itself  o^er 
books,  or  by  lamp-light^  as  in  the 
monkish  days,  but.  now  dimhs 
mountains,  squeezes  itself  into  cre- 
vasses, gets  in  the  fie8h,free  air  and 
broad  sunlight,  and  interrogates 
Nature  in  her  very  dtadels.    The 
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result  is  that  Nature,  who*  requires 
to  be  sought,  and  will  not  always 
come  to  the  loudest  calls,  yields 
daily  up  her  secrets.  Science  now 
tramps  round  Cornwall,  and  goes 
down  mines,  and  scrambles  up  ^ps, 
and  soars  aloft  in  balloons,  and 
uses  its  own  ^es  to  show  us  that 
the  whole  work-a-day  world  has  a 
vested  interest  in  its  discoveries. 

The  Boyal  Oeographical  Society  of 
London,  Whitehall  Place,  was  in- 


stituted in  1830;  and  the  African 
and  Palestine  Associatians  were 
soon  afterwards  incorporated  witii 
it.  Its  objects  are  to  publish  geo- 
graphical mots  and  discoveries  in  a 
cheap  and  convenient  form ;  to  ocd- 
lect  a  geographical  libraiy ;  to  for- 
nish  useful  instructions  to  those 
about  to  travel ;  to  correspond  with 
other  geofpnphical  societies;  and  to 
reward  with  a  medal  those  who  cob- 
tribute  most  to  the  progress  of  geo- 
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frraphical  science.  The  nnmber  of 
Fellows  is  nnlimited.  Meetings  are 
held  at  least  twice  a  month  from 
November  to  June,  and  the  annual 
meeting  in  May,  on  which  occasion 
the  royal  awards  are  made  to  those, 
who  have  most  forwarded  the  objects 
of  the  society;  and  the  President 
details  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge  daring  the  past  year. 
The  JRoycU  Oeographtcal  Society  is 


one  of  our  most  nsefiil  societies,  and 
will  one  day  be  even  more  useful 
still,  or  we  are  no  true  prophets. 
Its  province  now  is  to  collect  and 
publish  geographical  facts  and  dis- 
coveries, and  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face: we  trust  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  keep  a  digest  of  the 
researches  of  all  European  travel- 
lers, and  incite  and  encourage  all 


▼Oyagers  whose  object  it  is  to  extend 
commerce  or  bring  home  to  us  new 
products  from  other  countries — fiesh 
medicines,  fresh  fibres,  and  fresh 
plants.  Li  this  desultory  age,  when 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  men  to 
be  Aristoties  or  Plinys,  and  master 
every  branch  of  human  learning, 
such  societies  as  the  Geographicad 
have  great  opportunities  of  focus- 
sing and  encydopsedizing  the  scat- 
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tered  sciences,  and  doing  by  co- 
operation what  no  one  brain  or  hand 
could  dare  even  to  attempt 

The  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
When  Dr.  Madden,  in  Ireland,  in 
1740  left  iooo2.  a  year  to  be  distri- 
buted in  premiums  among  those 
who  should  be  most  successful  in 
the  various  branches  of  art  and 
science,  a  desire  of  forwarding  the 
s  p 
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same  objects  arose  in  England,  and 
resulted,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  which  was  not, 
however,  incorporated  until  1847. 
Its  object  was  to  distribute  prizes 
for  the  various  improvements  which 
might  be  made  in  arts  and  manu- 
ftctures ;  and  the  amounts  bestowed 
on  individuals  varied  from  il,  io 
140^.    From  the  very  first  it  met 


with  the  warmest  enoouragsoisnt; 
and  in  1765  the  Common  Council  of 
London  voted  it  a  grant  of  soot. 
But  in  the  lapse  of  years  its  pro- 
sperity diminished,  and  in  1846  it 
scarcely  contained  300  members.  It 
again  flourished  when  his  late  Boyal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  was  in- 
duced to  become  its  President ;  and 
it  has  continued  to  progress  since 
that  period.  In  closing  its  hundredtiii 


F.B.8.A. 


jsession  in  1854,  a  report  was  pre- 
sented, which,  among  other  mattisrs, 
suggested  a  law  of  limited  liability 
in  purtnerships,  and  a  memorial  was 
prepared  on  tne  subject  of  the  paper 
duty— both  which  important  matters 
have  been  since  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of;  and  means  were  ta^n  for 
rendering  more  effective  the  general 
union  of  institutions  which  had 
been  established  in  1853. 


The  duties  of  the  society  soon 
became  so  multi£Euious,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  classify  and  ar- 
range them  in  departments,  ova: 
each  of  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside.  The  subject  of 
exhibitions  of  British  manu&ctoies 
having  engaged  its  attenticm,  it  or- 
ganized in  1847  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  was  held  in  these  islands; 
and  was  not  only  attended  witii  the 
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greatest  advantages  in  connection 
with  its  immediate  purpose,  but  by 
the  satisfisu^tion  it  gave  led  to  the 
increased  populariiy,  and  therefore 
nsefiilness  of  the  society  itself. 
Among  the  exhibitions  it  originated 
was  that  of  'ancient  and  m^seval 
4trt/  in  1850,  at  which  were  collected 
together  a  very  large  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  objects. 

It  was  intended  that  there  should 
be  an  ordinary  exhibition  each  year, 
'  arud  every  fiftii  year  a  national  ex- 
hibition of  a  more  comprehensive 
Mnd.  When  the  society  asked  the 
Government  to  grant  it  a  building 
suited  to  the  purpose,  it  met  with 
«very  encoura^ment;  and  its  royal 
President  ultunately  devised  the 
plan  of  the  first  Great  International 
Ezhibition^whioh  was  so  successfully 


carried  out  in  1851,  and  has  served 
60  admirably  as  a  model  for  the 
second. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Society 
</  Arts  in  originating  our  two  great 
Intemationid  Exhibitions,  and  in 
fostering  so  zealously  the  art  spirit 
among  us.  The  Society  has  still 
its  work  before  it  in  spreading  a 
taste  for  pure  art  among  the  poorer 
classes.  We  want  to  see  the  every- 
day jug  and  plate  of  more  sensi- 
ble and  beautiful  shapes.  At  pre- 
sent they  are  of  moulds  that  the 
very  South  Sea  Islander  surpasses. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  poorest 
Greek  had  his  water-jug  of  a  match- 
less form,  and  that  fiiousands  of 
years  ago  the  very  baskets  and 
vases  of  Athens  were  of  beautiful 
types. 


IN  THE  STBBETS. 
9  EotOnrti  3ftf  6er{e» 


ONE  day  lately  I  had  to  meet  my 
wife  at  the   terminus  of  the 
Brighton  Bailway.     She  &iled  to 
come  by  the  appointed  tram,  but 
sent  instead  a  telegram,   begging 
me  to  wait  for  her  arrival  by  the 
next.    Having  thus  an  hour  or  more 
at  mj  dispo^,  I  strolled  to  the 
foot  of  London  Bridge  and  amused 
myself    by   watching   the   crowd. 
Here  the  great  panorama  of  London 
life  unrolled  itself  unceasingly  for  my 
entertainment,  till  at  last,  growing 
giddy  with  gazing  at  the  restless 
puppets  who  disported  themselves 
before   me,  I  fell   into  a  strange 
reverie.    AIL  these,  I  thought,  are 
my  servants;  these  toiling  thousands 
«re  working  for  me.    That  waggon- 
load  of  mild  break&st  bacon,  th^  of 
cheese,  that  cartload  of  cigars,  and 
that  other  one  of  tea—all  are  being 
distributed  for  my  benefit  over  the 
vast  city.     An  ample  store  of  a 
hundred   necessities  and   luxuries 
is  being  so  divided  that  I  may  any- 
where procure  a  supply  of  any  one 
of   them  for  the  solitary  shilling 
which  I  have  to  spebd.    Soon,  how- 
ever, I  lost  the  momentaiy  dignity 
which  I  gained  by  this  reflection  in 
a  sense  of  loneliness.    I  had  stood 


here  for  half  an  hour,  looking,  during 
every  minute,  into  scores  ^f  faces 
without  having  recognized  any  oae. 
I  felt  as  if  stranded  on  the  shore  of 
a  fierce  stream  of  life  with  which  I 
had  nothing  to  do.  And  yet,  who 
knows  whether  I  was  not  interested 
nearly  or  remotely  in  many  of  the 
plans  which  the  passers-by  were  so 
industriously  weaving?  That  man 
may,  for  what  I  know,  be  consider- 
ing whether  he  shall  resign  the 
lucrative  jplace  to  which  I  shflJl 
succeed.  One  of  these  pursy,  self- 
satisfied  -  looking  persons  may  be 
the  cloth-merchant,  about,  by  dxm- 
ning  my  tailor,  to  have  the  screw 

Eut  upon  me  for  payment  of  that 
ttle  bill  which  ought  to  have  been 
settled  at  Christmas.  From  think- 
ing of  the  multitude  of  ties  by 
wmch,  unknown  to  themselves,  the 
strangers  were  bound  together,  I 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
odd  acquaintances,  and  friendships, 
and  even  enmities  which  grow  up 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  whicn 
never  extend  b^ond  tbem.  There 
are  men,  for  instance,  whom  I  hate 
because  they  scowl  at  me,  or  grin 
at  me,  or  sneer  at  me  when  I  pass 
them.  There  are  men  whom  I  like, 
2  p  a 
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because,  though  I  never  see  them 
out  of  the  streets,  they  greet  me 
when  I  encounter  them  there  with 
a  smile,  or  a  nod,  or  a  look  of 
pleased  recognition.  No  doubt  I 
inspire  similar  feelings  in  the  minds 
of  numerous  unsuspected  observers 
of  my  street  life.  Then  there  are 
the  odd  coincidences  of  the  streets, 
for  which  no  explanation  can  be 

f'yeii.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
always  meet  a  certain  old  gentle- 
man, with  blue  spectacles  and  a 
cigar  a  foot  long,  in  Great  Coram 
Street?  Why  should  a  late  dis- 
tinguished political  economist  have 
passed  me  on  his  road  to  the  Athe- 
nteum  always  precisely  opposite 
the  third  poplar  tree  from  the  en- 
trance to  St  James's  Park?  Why, 
of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  times 
at  which  Ilhave  crossed  the  path  of 
Mr.  Paul  Bedford  should  he  inva- 
riably have  been  opposite  Northum- 
berland House?  Why  should  that 
very  respectable  GeritaaA  Jew,  of 
whom  I  once  bought  a  parcel  of 
Hamburg  pigs'  bristles,  always, 
when  I  pass  Pentonville  Prison,  be 
coming  round  the  comer  of  the 
wall  with  his  hand  to  his  hat,  readv 
to  bow  to  me?  And  why,  above  all, 
should  I  have  been  persecuted  by 
the  Cormorant?  This  last  person 
lived  near  me,  it  is  true,  but  surely 
that  hci  affonis  no  explanation  of 
his  proceedings.  He  began  by  set- 
ting up  a  pair  of  preposterous 
models  over  nis  jgate-posts  which 
appeared  to  be  effigies  of  the  bird 
after  which  I  named  him.  This 
was  irritating,  because  I  had  to  pass 
them  every  day  on  my  road  to  the 
office,  and  the  things  were  ugly. 
Then,  after  a  time,  he  took  to  keep- 
ing a  hackney  cab  (painted  bright 
blue  and  with  the  royal  arms  em- 
blazoned on  each  side)  waiting  at 
his  door  and  appeared  on  his  top 
step  every  momm^  just  as  I  passed. 
Then,  when  I  avoided  the  street,  at 
the  expense  of  an  additional  walk 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  used  to 
meet  the  same  omnibus  and  ride  up 
to  town  by  the  side  of  me.  I  triea 
to  avoid  him  by  changing  my  con- 
veyance, and  went  up  to  my  work 
by  the  train,  but  he  soon  found  me 
out  and  came  into  the  same  car- 
riage morning  after  morning.    All 


this  was  bad  enough,  but  he  hunted 
me  through  myhob'days  as  well  I 
met  him  at  Dorking,  I  met  him  it 
Eew,  I  met  him  at  Brighton,  at 
Hastings,  at  Worthing,  and  at  Chel- 
t^ham.  I  only  just  escaped  going 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  him,  for 
I  found  him,  caroet  bag  in  hand, 
coming  into  the  Waterloo  Station 
as  I  was  about  to  take  my  ticket 
On  this  occasion,  however,  I  was 
able  to  escape,  and  fleeing  to  London 
Bridge,  went  to  Dover  instead. 
Then,  too,  he  presumed  an  liiis  so- 
quaintanoe  and  spoke  to  me.  I  wm 
at  that  time  very  fond  of  the  game 
of  chess,  and  used  to  cany  a  small 
pocket  ^  chess-board  with  me  on 
which  to  study  problems  as  I  went 
up  to  the  City.  Noticing  this,  he 
persisted  in  talking  to  me  about 
chess,  with  which  he  professed  to 
be  acquainted.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  be  rude  to  him,  so  he  began 
to  treat  me  as  if  I  was  a  personal 
friend,  and  stopped  me  to  wish  me 
good  day  wh^ver  I  was  unfor- 
tunato  enough  to  cross  him.  Then, 
before  long,  he  appeared  at  my 
chess  club,  and  I  found  to  my  dis- 
may that  he  had  just  been  elected 
a  member,  and  that  I  had  missed 
the  chance  of  blackballing  him 
through  not  knowing  that  the 
'  Simson'  for  whom  I  had  voted 
was  the  Cormorant  in  disguise. 
After  this  he  got  absolutely  affeo- 
tionato,  and  pressed  me  to  come  to 
his  house  and  play  with  hiuL  I 
steadily  declined  to  do  this,  though 
I  had  sometimes  to  tax  my  invention 
for  excuses. 

Indeed,  the  pertinacious  attempts 
of  this  chance  acquaintance  to  foioe 
himself  upon  me,  commenced  about 
the  time  when  another  chance  meet- 
ing had  given  me  fdll  occupation. 
For  it  was  just  then  that  I  went 
down  to  Cheltenham  in  the  same 
carriMie  with  tho  most  charming 
lady  I  had  ever  seen.  Surely  in  the 
whole  world  there  were  not  else- 
where such  blue  eyes,  or  such  flaxen 
ringlets,  or  sucn  neatly  -  tuned 
ankles,  or  such  a  heavenly  smfle. 
She  was  perfection;  sheevenpboed 
at  chess.  This  last  merit  I  dia- 
covered  by  aoddeni  I  had,  as 
usual,  produced  my  pocket  board, 
and  was  busily  engaged  hi  the  at- 
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tempt  to  solve  one  of  Kling's  latest 
pxizzles,  when  the  chaperone  of  my 
charmer  asked  to  look  at  the  board. 
I,  of  course,  handed  it  to  her,  and 
informed  her  where  its  fellow  might 
be  porchased,  and  thns  succeeded 
in  entering  into  oonyersation  with 
both  of  them.  Before  long,  I  was 
actually  playing  a  game  with  the 
vonngerlady.  I  lost:  howconldl 
{lelplosing  when  she  added  to  the 
effect  of  each  move  by  so  sparkling 
a  glance  of  her  beautifol  eyes.  In 
a  second  and  third  game,  I  had  the 
same  &te.  She  played  well  cer- 
tainly; not  that  she  would  have 
been  able  to  beat  me,  one  of  the 
best  players  of  the  Tamerline  Chess 
Glub--if  I  had  been  able  to  fix  my 
attention  on  the  game.  But  what 
could  I  do?  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
see  her  hand  hovering  over  the 
board  as  she  prepared  to  move,  and 
to  look  up  mto  her  face  while  I 
waited  for  her,  that  I  was  quite 
unable  to  think  of  my  own  play. 
She  had  conquered  me  in  more  ways 
than  one.  From  that  time  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  lovely  chess- 

Slayer.  I  made  numerous  journeys 
own  to  Cheltenham,  passing  most 
of  my  Sundays  there,  and  going 
the  round  of  its  churches  in  hopes 
of  finding  her  at  one  of  them.  I 
haunted  the  platforms  of  the  Great 
Western  Bailway  for  the  chance  of 
seeing  her  arrival  or  departure  by 
one  of  the  trains,  to  such  an  extent 
that,  as  I  afterwards  found,  the 
porters  and  police  kept  a  regular 
watch  on  me  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  a  thief  preying  on  the 
passengers'  luggage.  Once,  only 
onoe,  I  saw  her  agam.  The  train 
was  just  starting,  and  I  had  not 
seen  her  get  in;  but  all  at  once  she 
appeared  at  a  window  waving  her 
hand  to  some  one.  Till  she  was 
oat  of  sight  I  could  not  remove  my 
eyea  from  her;  but  when  she  had 
dlnpp«ired  I  felt  a  jealous  desire 
to  now  who  had  been  blessed  with 
her  recognition.  There  was  no 
likely  person  about  the  platform— 
the  person,  whoever  he  was,  had 
Cmning  myself  for  not  hav- 


ing looked  earlier,  I  walked  out  of 
the  station,  and  there,  driving  off, 
was  the  Cormorant  (1*11  swear  it 
was  he)  in  the  detestable  blue  cab. 
I  slunk  back,  however,  and  he  for- 
tunately did  not  see  me. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  when  I 
had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
her  again,  I  met  the  Cormorant  at 
the  club,  and  in  answer  to  his  re- 
newed invitation  to  go  to  his  house 
and  play  with  him,  I  actually  said  I 
would.  I  was  disgusted  with  my- 
self afterwards;  but  at  the  moment 
I  was  thinking  of  that  delightful 
journey  to  Cheltenham,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  I  azutwered.  However, 
being  now  in  for  it,  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  keep  my  appointment ;  but 
I  determined  to  give  the  man  such 
a  beating  as  would  make  him  very 
unlikely  to  ask  me  again;  for 
I  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  play,  though  I  had  never  had  a 
game  with  him.  It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  that  a  man  with  such  a 
forehead  and  such  eyes  as  his  could 
make  a  stand  against  me. 

I  went  We  had  commenced  a 
game,  and  I  had  already,  in  eight  or 
ten  moves,  obtained  a  winning  ad- 
vantage, when  the  door  openea  and 
two  ladies  entered.  '  Let  me  intro- 
duce you,'  said  the  Cormorant,  '  to 
mywifeandmydaughtw.  Minnie,' 
he  went  on,  addressing  the  latter, 
'  you  will  get  a  lesson  if  you  look 

on;  Mr. is  the  best  player  in 

the  Tamerline.'  Could  I  believe 
mv  eyes?  Here  in  the  house  which 
I  had  so  resolutely  avoided  was  the 
owner  of  the  blue  eyes  and  the  fair 
ringlets  who  had  carried  off  my 
heart  in  that  fiunous  ride  on  the 
Great  Western,  and  for  whom  I  had 
sought  so  long  I  How  I  played  after 
that  I  know  not— badly  I  fear. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  went  to  the 
house  very  often  afterwards;  that 
the  Cormorant  turned  out  a  jolly 
good  fellow,  with  a  capital  bin  of 
old  port ;  and  that  his  daughtw  is 
the  identical  lady  for  whom,  as  her 
husband,  I  have  been  waiting  all 
this  time  in  the  streets. 
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Ting  BEBCFIIEBN  BAUU 


IT  was  the  night  of  the  Sempitem 
Ball,  the  crowniog  glory  of  the 
academical  saturnalia.  Half  a  do- 
zen men,  who  had  dined  together  at 
the  '  Mitre/  were  taking  their  doloe 
in  my  rooms  in  Sempitem.  A  verita- 
ble '  Tabaks-Parlement/  wherein 
languidly,  each  of  ns  smoked  and 
drank  claret-cup,  and  drank  and 
smoked  again,  in  a  lazy  silence 
no  one  seemed  to  care  to  break. 
A  calm  sultry  night  had  fol- 
lowed the  blazing  June  day. 
Through  the  open  windows,  across 
the  sacred  grass-plots  and  stifif  par- 
terres of  ,l£e  old  college  gardens, 
stole  its  warm  breath,  balmy  as  the 
beloTed  one's,  stirring  ever  so 
gently  the  soft  blue  haze  of  cigar^ 
smoke  that  overhung  the  heads  of 
the  sitters.  It  was  long  since  we 
had  met  all  together,  perhaps  not 
since  the  eldest  of  us  quitted  our 
brotherhood  at  Eton.  There  he 
sits,  yonder,  in  my  own  especial 
lounging-ohair,  the  red  glow  of  his 
regalia  marking  his  whereabouts  in 
the  spacious  oeS:-panelled  room,  his 
feet  resting  on  Bran's  submissive 
back,  as  the  old  dog  lies  panting  on 
the  deer-skin  patiently.  None  but 
his  quondam  master  (whose  absence 
the  faithful  bruto  never  quite  for- 
got, do  what  I  would  to  win  his 
affections),  none  but  Durham  Yan- 
deleur  dare  use  Bran  thus.  Van 
looks,  could  yon  see  his  face,  one 
who,  for  his  caprice  as  for  his  set- 
tled purpose,  would  dare  quietly 
and  unhesitatingly  any  and  every- 
thing. My  god&ther  at  Eton,  a 
leader  among  us  there,  as  he  was 
at  Oxford  afterwards ;  the  idolized 
chief  of  an  irregular  corps  of  Sikh 
cavalry  (raised,  indeed,  and  kept 
together  solely  by  his  own  &me  and 
the  wild  stining  work  he  cut  out 
for  them),  invaluable  during  the 
Indian  mutiny,  and  never  remem- 
bered when  the  dark  days  were 


past;  heir  to  an  uncle's  seigneurict 
now,  in  Midlandshire,  and  holding 
a  high  place  in  the  Librod'Oioof 
mowers  and  chaperones  in  quest  of 
the  'right  man'  to  bestow  a  dar- 
ling's unplaced,  and,  alas !  too  often 
undowered  affections  upon.  So  ftr 
they  have,  with  him,  been  unsno- 
oessful.  Fast  and  loose,  most  of 
you  learn  in  time,  mesdames,  is  a 
game  two  can  play  at,  and  Yande- 
leur  has  not  forgotten  the  time 
when  he  was  a  cadet  and  a  detri- 
mental.' Stretched  yonder  on  the 
sofo,  indolently  and  gracefully  as  a 
woman,  i)ulling  sdentificallv  at  tiie 
tube  of  ms  new-kindled  hookah,  lies 
Bertie  'Egerton,  bronzed,  too  witii 
the  tropical  sun,  beneath  which  the 
'Beau  Sabreur,'  as  they  used  to  call 
him,  has  ftirly  won  his  spuis. 
Beside  him  sits  Lee-Phillips  of  the 
B.  0.  S.,  at  home  on  furlough  now. 
and  TTfiftkfng  up  for  time  lost  in  his 
fiur-away  station,  in  the  killing  pace 
he  seems  to  sisnd  so  well,  or  his 
life  in  London,  Paris,  and  the 
Bads;  Burton  of  the  Oxford  Cir- 
cuit, and  the  grave  law-calf-lined 
chambers  in  King's  Bench  Walk; 
Cressingham,  of  the  Q.  K's,  with  his 
fiunt  sad  smile  and  that  '&r-away' 
look  in  his  eyes,  those  who  h&A 
know  him  have  seen  there  since  a 
day,  years  ago,  when  Maud  Wymie 
(she  is  Maud  Brandon  now,  yon 
know,  and  I  fanpy  that  hard,  stem 
plutocrat,  her  husband,  sometimes 
regrets  his  bargain)  and  he  parted 
in  the  crowded  streets  as  she  sat 
alone  in  the  carriage  for  ten  pre- 
cious minutes,  while  mamma  was 
chaffering  over  point  d'Angletene 
in  Madlle.  Honorine's  back  room, 
and  I  who  speak  to  you,  are  the 
others. 

Some  one  broke  the  BiIenoe-*Lee- 
Phillips. 

'Capital  cigars,  Montil  GariiB 
fiivours  you.    He  never  gave  Pol* 
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wheal—yon  lemember  the  bloated 
CroBsns?— these  legalias,  though  I 
know  he  paid  anything!' 

'Polwheal?'  said  Giessingham. 
*  Man  with  the  tin-mine,  wasn't  he  ?' 

'And  a  modeiate  income  of  some 
50,000^.  per  annmn!  That's  the 
man!  Yoa  mnst  lemembcnr  him 
last  season.  There  was  a  dead  set 
made  npon  him  by  the  Ferrers 
people,  as  soon  as  this  story  about 
the  mine  got  wind,  and  Laura  Fer- 
rers deyilish  near  hooked  him. 
Unfortunately  he  overheard  her, 
abusing  him  to  Charlie  Wynne  in 
the  conservatory  while  he  was  wait- 
ing for  her  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  swears  he  must  have  hidden 
behind  the  portiere  to  listen  to  what 
they  were  saying.' 

*  Likely  enough,'  struck  in  Eger- 
ton.  'He's  a  frightful  cad,  I  be- 
lieve.   What's  become  of  him  T 

'Well,  it  seems  he  was  hit  rather 
hard  last  autumn  by  the  best  entry 
of  the  season—the  Lascelles,  you 
remember.  He  followed  her  down 
to  Broughton,  the  Cravens'  place, 
and  actually  prop<^ed  to  her!  She 
has  nothing,  you  know,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  she'd  snap  at  him 
mmiediately.  He  was  sold  though. 
She  refused  him  dead.  The  end  of 
it  was,  he  went  abroad.' 

*I  know,'  said  Yandeleur.  'I 
was  there  myself  at  the  time  it  hap- 
pened, and  thought  he  was  treated 
as  he  deserved.  The  fellow's  a 
brute.' 

'  Killed  his  first  wife,  didn't  he?* 
said  Egerton. 

'There's  some  horrible  story  of 
feue  Madame  Polwheal,  I  know, 
going  about  still.  They  say  he's  a 
fiend  when  he's  crossed,  and  he's 
sulky  enough  habitually.' 

'The  Lascelles  wouldn't  stand 
bullying  though,'  said  Cressingham. 
'  There'd  have  been  something  un- 
pleasant if  he  had  tried  that.  It 
was  well  she  refused  him.  Luckily 
the  hasn't  a  fond  mother  to  look 
after  her  interests.' 

'She'll  do  that  for  herself,'  said 
Lee-Phillips,  who  rather  hated  the 
Lascelles  for  a  sharp  and  merited 
punishment  she  had  given  him 
when  he  once  tried  to  patronize  her, 
more  suo.  '  She'll  do  better  than 
marry  Polwheal,  you'll  see.' 


'How  do  you  mean?'  asked  Van- 
deleur,  somewhat  quickly. 

'By  Jove  you  ought  to  know, 
Durham,  of  all  men!  If  she  wins, 
you  lose,  that's  all.' 

'Being  interpreted,  all  this 
means T 

'Simply  that  report  (truly  this 
time,  for  a  wonder)  gives  her  the 
credit  of  no  less  a  conquest  than 
her  guardian,  old  Lessingholme.' 

'My  uncle?  Not  likely.  He  hates 
the  notion  too  much.  I  don't  thio^ 
he'd  make  a  fool  of  himself  at  his 
time  of  life,  either.' 

'  You  forget  though,  that,  with  all 
respect  for  Sir  Gervase,  he  is  pre- 
cisely at  the  age  when  men  do  make, 
or  are  most  easily  made  to  make, 
fools  of  themselves  (the  expression 
is  yours,  rememb^,  not  mine). 
What  then  is  more  natural  (even 
if  I  weren't  speaking  from  sure 
grounds)  than  that  he  should  be  as 
little  proof  against  the  witcheries  of 
his  ward  as  you ?' 

'I?'  said  Van,  haughtily. 

'Or  myself,  or  any  of  us,'  went 
on  Phillips.  'And  this  being  so, 
isn't  it  probable— I  don't  say  they 
have,  mind — but  isn't  it  likely  that 
such  considerations  as  a  title,  a 
rent-roll  as  long  as  Polwheal's,  and 
(il  faut  l&cher  le  mot)  an  early  wi- 
dowhood, should  have  their  due 
weight  with  the  ward  aforesaid,  a 
portionless  beauty  with  her  own 
way  to  make  ?  Upon  my  soul,  if  it 
it  weren't  common  talk  already,  I 
should  say  it  was  more  than  likely.' 

And  thereon  followed  a  discus- 
sion. Van  took  no  part  in  it,  but  I 
heard  him  mutter,  as  he  fiung  him- 
self back  in  his  chair, '  She,  too,  like 
the  others  1' 

'  It  will  be  devilish  annoying  for 
Van,  if  it's  true,'  observed  Burton. 
*  The  Holme  property  is  all  entailed, 
and  if  Sir  Gervase  were  to  marry, 
and  the  usual  results  followed,  you'd 
be  cut  out.  Van.  She  [must  be  a 
clever  girl,  this  Miss  Lascelles.' 

Van's  lip  curled  bitterly.  '  Clever, 
doubtless.  Ifthe  story  is  true — even 
if  there  axe  fair  grounds  for  sup- 
posing so — she  must  be  the  veriest 

intriguante  that But  she  might 

have  had  Polwheal.' 

•  Yes,'  said  Phillips, '  and  had  her 
throat  cut  too,  in  one  of  his  jealous 
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fits.  No,  no!  she's  done  better,  as  I 
said  jast  now.  However,  they  are 
to  be  at  the  ball  here  to-night.  I^dy 
Marabout,  her  chaperone,  wrote  to 
me  for  tickets.  And  I'll  bet  you 
anything  yon  please  that  Sir  Ger- 
yase  is  there  too,  playing  the  gay 
cavalier,  as  becomes  a  relic  of  the 
regency.  Go  and  jndge  for  your- 
selif.  Van.  If  a  time  to  dress  now. 
Allons,  messienrs  1 

Tme  or  not,  Lee-Phillips's  words 
had  wounded  Yandeleur,  though 
none  there  guessed  it,  like  a  poi- 
soned blade.  He  had  been,  as  he 
said,  at  Bronghton,  the  OraYens' 
country  place,  the  previous  au- 
tumn, and  there,  for  the  first  time, 
he  had  met  Violet  Lasoelles.  There, 
too,  he  had  watched  (like  an  indif- 
ferent spectator,  as  he  thought,)  the 
advance  and  repulse  of  the  Crcesus, 
Polwheal ;  but  when  the  game  was 
over  he  knew  by  the  strange  sense  of 
relief  he  felt  that  he  had  been  more 
deejply  interested  in  its  issue  than 
he  unagined.  But  he  was  a  man 
not  Hghtly  moved  and  very  hardly 
won.  The  curse  of  such  a  life  as 
his  had  been — the  habit  of  disbelief 
— ^was  on  him;  yet,  little  by  little, 
that  fair  face,  so  pure  and  proud, 
began  to  haunt  him  strangely. 
Bay  by  day  he  felt  himself  drawn 
nearer  and  nearer  to  one  who  in  all 
points  satisfied  his  fastidious  taste 
as  no  woman  had  ever  done  before. 
Slowly  she  conquered,  but  surely. 
Those  were  golden  days  for  bow, 
but  they  came  to  an  end,  as 
days  of  heaviness  and  sorrow  do. 
They  parted.  Fettered  as  he  was 
then  by  the  thousand  bonds  that 
hamper  a  cadet-de-&mille,  he  had 
never  told  her  what  was  in  his 
heart— the  passionate  love  growing 
up  there  for  her.  Perhaps  he  had 
no^need  to  tell  her.  She  could 
trust  him.  '  Trust  me  not  at  all  or 
all  in  all,'  he  had  said  to  her  once, 
and  she  remembered  the  words  and 
the  tone  'when  he  was  gone,  and 
never  doubted. 

The  news  of  his  freedom  reached 
him  abroad.  His  dream  might  be 
realized  then, perhaps.  Inaweekhe 
was  in  England— to  find  the  Violet 
Lascelles  of  the  days  at  Broughton, 
the  queen  of  every  London  ball- 
room, flattered,  envied,  and  hated  as 


Buoh  suzeraines  are.  'She  has  not 
forgotten,' he  thought  They  told 
him  in  Park  Lane  that  the  Itfjacenes 
and  Sir  Gervase  were  away,  staying, 
indeed,  at  the  Lodge  for  theSeni- 
pitem  balL  And  so  it  came  to  nan 
that  Durham  Vandeleur  found  his 
way  among  us  again,  to  my  rooms 
in  Sempitem,  that  had  once  been 
his.  What  he  heard  thoe  you 
know;  how  Lee-Phillips's  winds 
did  tiieir  work  you  will  see. 

The  soft  stnng-prelude  to  the 
*  Fairy  Visions '  (we  didn't  condemn 
London  belles  to  the  punishment  of 
waltzing  in  pain  and  grief  to  the 
beer-begoUen  discord  of  the '  Ooun^ 
Crushers'  band)  had  just  com- 
menced when  Van  and  I  entered  the 
ball-room  at  the  Shire  HalL  There 
was  the  usual  hurrying  in  all  direc- 
tions of  deluded  mankind  in  search 
of  strayed  or  shirking  partners,  and 
the  crowd  ebbed  back  slowly  from 
the  middle  of  the  room  towards  the 
side-seats  as  the  circle  b^;an  to 
form.  A  half-suppressed  exclama- 
tion firom  Van,  and  a  triumphant  grin 
from  Lee-Phillips,  who  passed  us 
just  then  with  his  fiftvourite  valBeuse 
upon  his  arm,  stopping  long  enough, 
however,  to  whisper,  '  I  was  right 
yon  see.  Van,  after  alL  There's  the 
Lasoelles  yonder  by  the  window, 
and  there's  no  mistaking  Sir  Ger- 
vase;  he's  a  head  taller  than  any 
man  in  the  room.  Qu'en  penses-tu 
maintenant?'  ere  he  moved  on 
to  swing  pretty  Lucie  Arkwiigfat 
lightly  and  swiftly  round  the 
crowded  circle.  I  wondered  what 
made  Van  look  so  pale  and  stem. 
He  would  not  have  shown  vezatian»  I 
knew,  at  the  probability  of  losing 
the '  Holme.'  Was  the  glamour  of 
Violet  Lasoelles'  loveliness  on  him 
too  ?  Hardly,  I  thought,  not  know- 
ing then  that  the  passionate  loMt 
love  of  a  man,  strong  as  death,  im- 
perious as  &te,  had  vanquiiBbed 
him ;  that  he  loved,  as  he  had  never 
loved  others,  the  woman  whom 
until  that  day  he  had  believed  un- 
like the  rest  She  was  there  before 
him  now,  as  he  stood  in  the  crowd 
pressing  back  every  instant  from 
the  widening  circle.  The  slender 
gloved  hand  rested  on  Sir  Gervaae's 
arm,  and  fondly  and  gallantly  the 
old  man's  stately  head  was  bent 
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down  to  listen  to  what  she  was  say* 
ing;  as  the  prond,  delicate  fiioe — 
all  the  Violet  of  her  name  in  the 
pure  depths  of  the  large  eyes — 
bronzed  gold  gleaming  in  the 
woTen  splendour  of  her  hair— was 
lifted  lovingly  and  witchingly  to  his. 
Vandelenr's  look  was  set  now  and 
inscratable.  He  watched  her  as  she 
passed.  What  were  th^  saying? 
What  was  she  saying?  'For  my 
jBake!*  and  then  the  answer,  heard 
perhaps,  bnt  by  his  own  sharpened 
ears  and  hers—'  For  yonr  sake,  dar- 
ling, anything!'  Look  and  tone  more 
than  the  woids,  convinced  him,  and 
he  felt  that  Lee-Phillips  had  spoken 
truth,  or  what  might  prove  to  be 
the  truth  ere  long,  that,  be  that  as 
it  might,  his  dream  had  ended  in  a 
bitter  wakening! 

Sir  Gervase  saw  no  difference  in 
his  nephew's  manner  when  he  wel- 
comed him  home  again,  later.  The 
Lascelles,  who  had  refused  half  a 
dozen  men  for  the  last  galop,  and 
whose  white  glove  rested  stOl  on 
Sir  Gervase's  arm,  when  Van  came 
np  to  them— the  Lascelles  did.  She 
saw,  before  they  had  exchanged  ten 
words,  that  a  shadow— someuung  to 
her  vague,  untangible,  but  still 
something,  had  arisen  between  her- 
self and  him— that  he,  at  least,  had 
forgotten  the  time  at  Broughton. 
What  was  it?  What  did  his  alteied 
manner— the  same,  indeed,  to  other 
eyes — changed  only  for  her ;  what 
did  those  calm,  courteous,  chilling 
words  mean  from  him  to  her?  The 
blow  was  sharp  and  unexpected, 
but  she  bore  it  well ;  a  little  pale, 
but  that  might  be  Uie  heat— ever  so 
slight  a  trembling  of  the  lip  aiul 
hand— the  hand  he  would  not  see 
she  offered  him— and  then  all  was 
calm  and  tranquil  as  before.  Her 
woman's  pride  rose,  angry  and 
scornful  What  had  she  done  to 
merit  this?  And  then  something 
stronger  than  her  pride  beat  it 
down.  Was  she  not  mist^^en? 
Ckmld  he,  for  whose  coming  those 
bright  eyes  had  watched  so  keenly, 
for  whom  the  valses  he  used  to  like 
had  been  left  blank  upon  her  card ; 
he  who  had  once  sought  her  and 
whose  calm,  stem  fooe  was  wont 
to  brighten  only  when  she  spoke, 
could  he  have  forgotten  all  so  soon? 


'  Don't  you  remember  ''  II  Bado," 
Major  Vandeleur?'  she  said;  '  it  is 
the  next  valse,  and  I  have  kept  it 
for  you,  though  you  hardly  deserve 
it  for  coming  so  late!'  The  little 
hand  holding  out  her  ball-card  to 
him:  the  soft,  questioning  look  in 
her  violet  eyes,  the  tone  of  the  half- 
pleading  voice,  might  have  van- 
quished most  of  us.  Vandeleur 
smiled  coldly.  *  Pardon  me,  I  have 
an  engagement  abeady.  Besides, 
I  must  not  take  you  from  Sir  Ger- 
vase now!'  'So  he  left  her,  and  her 
dream  too  so  vaguely  sweet,  so  xm- 
consdously  cherished,  ended  as  he 
turned  away.  He  had  forgotten 
then!  How  could  she  remember? 
knowing  nothing,  unable  to  guess 
why  his  should  be  the  hand  to  strike 
her  thus,  her  outraged  pride  for- 
bade her  to  recall  the  past  in  accu- 
sation; it  must  be  for  her  as  though 
it  had  never  been.  She  danced 
'  H  Bado'  with  the  first  man  who 
asked  her,  and  .who,  she  remem- 
bered, ran  her  against  everybody  in 
his  ficantic  endeavours  to  show  him- 
self worthy  of  the  most  perfect 
valseuse  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  came  to  a  halt  just  as  Van- 
deleur and  Louise  Br^loques  swept 
by;  her  languishing  eyes  half 
closed,  her  head  nearly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  &ir  hair  about 
her  own  as  usual.  The  Br^loques 
thought  the  'Bayadere'  style  rather 
suited  to  her  and  had  adopted  it  of 
late.  Van  had  made  her  throw  over 
mamma's  proteg^  in  his  own  &- 
vour,  and  the  Br^loques,  notwith- 
standing the  matemu  ftowns  and 
telegraphy,  had  been  but  too  pleased 
to  do  so.  She  had  always  cherished 
a  hopeless  little  tendresse  for  Van- 
deleur, not  strong  enough,*  you 
know,  to  destroy  her  appetite  or 
her  sleep,  or  prevent  ner  from 
taking  tsadi  gooos  as  the  gods  (and 
mamma,  their  importunate  peti- 
tioner), might  provide,  in  the  shape 
of  Polwheal  or  any  other  eligible ; 
but  it  had  never  entered  her  shapely 
little  head  that  he  might  or  would 
ever  care  for  her.  But  that  night, 
after  that  last  galop,  when  he  had 
put  her  cloak  about  her,  and  she 
had  gone  down  the  hall  steps  on 
his  arm,  she  began  to  think  it  might 
be  on  the  cards,  perhapis,  after  all. 
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I  fear  thongb,  mademoiaelle,  it  is 
not  of  yon  Vandelenr  is  thinklDg, 
as  he  stands  on  the  steps  watching 
yon  drive  away,  but  of  another 
face — the  same  which^  do  what  he 
will,  rises  before  him.  proudly  le- 
proachftd,  as  he  smokes  pipe  after 

Eipe  in  the  cool  moining  air,  before 
e  tries  to  sleep — her  face  who, 
alone  at  last  with  no  eye  by  to  watch 
her  tears,  has  torn  off  the  stifling 
mask  she  has  brayely  worn  till  now, 
and  on  her  pillow  is  weeping  loDg 
and  bitterly. 

CHAPTER  n. 

LKB-raiLLIP8*S  SrOBY. 

Held  asunder  now—meeting  of 
coarse  in  the  whirl  of  the  London  sea- 
son, bat  as  strangers  with  a  barrier 
between  them  neither  coald  break 
down—Vandelear  and  Violet  Las- 
celles  had  spoken  never  a  word  to 
each  other  since  that  night  of  the 
Sempitem  Ball.  Vainly  had  she 
striven  sometimes  to  find  a  reason 
for  his  condact  that  night ;  striven 
till  she  hated  herself  for  her  weak- 
ness, and  hardened  her  heart  the 
more  against  inner  voices  that  spoke 
for  him— against  the  dangerous  ener- 
vating memories  of  the  happy  past 
She  could  meet  him  without  a  sign 
of  weakness,  she  gained  every  day  a 
greater  power  of  endurance  and  self- 
command  ;  but  there  were  times  when 
the  firm  hand  relaxed,  the  proud 
will  gave  way,  and  long  pent-up 
tears  dimmed  the  lustrous  eyes,  and 
fierce  choking  sobs  shook  that  frail 
form,  that  none  saw  or  heard.  Did 
he  suffer  too?  A  line  or  two  grown 
deeper  on  his  fkce— a  sterner  look 
there,  less  often  softened  by  his  old 
winning  smile — a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness now  in  his  satire  or  his  irony, 
were  all  the  visible  outward  signs 
of  the  work  going  on  within.  He 
saw  her  often  now,  neither  seeking 
nor  avoiding  places  where  she  was 
sure  to  be.  Wherever  she  went, 
with  scarcely  an  exception.  Sir  Ger- 
vase  followed  or  accompanied  his 
ward.  Alwavs  the  same  glad, 
loving  smile  for  him;  always  her 
hand  nestling  under  his  arm,  till 
he  settled  down  to  his  whist  or 
his  firateail  in  the   quiet  comer 


where  he  ooold  watch  his  darltng. 
Lee-Phillips's  story  was  oommon 
proper^  now,  everybody  had  heard 
it,  except  indeed  those  immediately 
conceriMd.  The  LasceHes*  rivals 
who  were  her  friends  confided  it  to 
people  skilfally  by  innuendo,  those 
who  were  her  enemies  jnoclshned  it 
from  the  housetops. 


His  friends  condoled  with  Vaa- 
deleor  and  abased  her,  till  he  grew 
restive  and  stopped  that  summarily. 
One  night  at  a  sapper  at  the  Foi- 
iambe's  vflla,  partly  because  he 
had  drunk  more  champagne  cap, 
than  was  good  for  him,  partly  be- 
cause he  saw  it  irritated  Van, 
whom  he  disliked,  Eairiax,  one  of 
the  danseuse's  guests,  enlarged  on 
the  subject  of  '  the  swindle,'  as  he 
called  it,  to  a  horribly  irritating  ex- 
tent, and  refused  to  be  interrupted. 
Van  took  him  ap  abort  at  last 
'  You  seem  to  forget  you're  talking 
of  people  whom  yoa  don't  know, 
and  I  don't  choose  the  actions  of 
any  relative  of  mine  should  be  caa- 
Tsssed  in  my  presence  by  outsiders. 
If  Miss  Lasoelles  has  offended  you, 
she  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  if  you  like  to  try  a  fiJl  with 
her;  bat  you  had  better  leave  back- 
biting and  scandal-mongering  tc 
her  own  sex— they  can  do  it  better 
than  ye^ft,  and  more  safely.  Saam 
caique,  you  know.  Will  yoa  give 
me  some  mayonnaise,  Monti?'  And 
Van  resumed  his  supper  tran- 
quilly. The  other  wisely  held*  his 
tongue.  He  saw  he  had  gone  &r 
enough ;  but  he  liked  neither  Van- 
deleur  nor  the  Lascelles  a  whit  the 
better  for  the  leasoiL  He  couldn't 
understand  a*  man  taking  up  the 
glove  for  a  woman  who  would,  as  he 
himself  observed,  joclroy  him  oat  of 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  England. 
Many  other  people  beddes  Vane 
Fairfax  couldn't  either.  Van  had  a 
way  of  coming  down  on  yoa  when 
you  hit  at  her  that  sometmies  puz- 
zled you,  bitterly  as  he  would 
speak  of  her  himselfl 

The  Foljambe  w«it  nearer  the 
truth  than  most  of  as.  'Voos 
croyez  qu'il  la  d^teste^la  petite? 
Je  vous  dis  moi,  qa'il  I'aime  comme 
an  d^monl  Ah  je  m'^  ~' 
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J'en  mettrais  ma  main  au  feu  I'  she 
said  to  Fairrax  when  Vandelenr  had 
gone.  And  the  little  keensighted 
woman  was  right  enongh. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a 
dose.  It  was  the  middle  of  July. 
'  I'm  getting  tired  of  this,  Monti/ 
said  Durham  to  me  one  day  after 
luncheon.  '  I  shall  send  round  the 
yaeht  to  Marseilles,  take  a  run 
through  the  Bads  while  she's  fitting 
out,  and  winter  abroad,  I  think. 
What  are  you  gomg  to  do  to-day? 
Drive  down  to  Eiclunond  with  me. 
Gressingham  asked  me  to  try  those 
new  greys  of  his,  and  we'll  have  a 

nb  dinner  in  the  cool— it's  better 
broiling  here.'  So  in  due 
time  the  greys  came  round  and 
we  started.  '  Not  bad  performers, 
eh,  *  Monti?'  said  Van,  when  we 
were  fairly  on  the  road.  '  Passed 
everything  yet  hard-held.'  *  There's 
something  behind  putting  on  steam 
to  pass  us,'  said  I,  as  the  rapid  roll 
of  wheels  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
made  me  look  round.  '  They're 
coming  along  at  a  gallop.  I  believe 
it's  a  bolt!'  Van  turned  his  head 
over  his  shoulder — '  By  Jove !  it  is 
a  bolt,  or  that  fellow  on  the  box  is 
drunk.  They'll  be  into  us  if  we 
don't  take  care.  He  can't  hold  'em, 
and  here's  the  hOl !  There  must  be 
a  smash  directly!'  The  greys  fought 
and  plunged,  startled  by  the  noise 
behind  us,  as  Van  drew  them  off 
the  road  and  the  grooms  ran  to 
their  heads.  '  Some  one  inside  I'  he 
said,  'a  wom^n!  Two,  by  Jove! 
Fortunately  they  haven't  tried  to 
jump  out.  I  say,  Monti,  we  must 
try  and  stop  these  devils  somehow. 
If  they're  not  mad  with  fright  we 
may  manage  it  perhaps— that  pace 
must  have  told !'  Swaying  fearfully 
from  side  to  side,  the  carriage— a 
low  open  one— came  swiftly  bear- 
ing down  on  us  as  we  stood  right  in 
its  way.  It  looked  a  hopeless  busi- 
ness enough,  and  foolhardy  withal ; 
but  we  were  bound  to  do  what  we 
oould,  it  seemed.  They  were  close 
upon  us.  Another  moment,  and  the 
mad  gallop  of  the  runaways  would 
carry  them  past  or  over  us.  Luckily, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  us,  they 
swerved.  A  violent  lurch  brought 
the  .near  wheel  against  a  road-post 
The  BJ^e  broke,  but  the  sudden  jerk 


flung  one  brute  on  his  knees,  and 
the  pair  (already  fiiirly  blown  by 
their  spin),  nothing  loth,  came  to  a 
standstill.  With  a  hearty  ana- 
thema on  the  now  sobered  occupant 
of  the  box,  (the  horror-stricken 
footman  had  flung  himself  off  into 
a  hedge),  Vandeleur  went  round  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage  to  assure  its 
occupants  of  their  safety.  '  I  wonder 
who  they  are,  to  trust  tiiemselves  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  half- 
broke  brutes  and  that  drunken 
Jehu  T  he  muttered.  *  Qood  hea- 
vens! Lady  Marabout!  Miss  Las- 
celles!'  None  other.  The  fiery 
chestnuts,  as  everybody  had  pro- 
phesied, had  bolted  at  last,  and  very 
nearly  brought  about  a  catastrophe. 
As  it  was,  it  had  been  miraculously 
prevented.  After  one  mad  effort  to 
fling  herself  out,  checked  only  by 
the  Lascelles'  coolness  and  the 
sheer  force  with  which  she  held  her 
terrified  chaperone  down  in  her 
seat,  poor  Lady  Marabout  had  done 
the  best  thing  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  and  had  quietly 
fainted  away.  The  Lascelles  wasn't 
the  stamp  of  woman  to  faint  while 
the  peril  was  inmiinent  or  inevi- 
table. Tet,  plucky  as  she  was,  she 
wasn't  proof  against  the  reaction, 
when  the  danger  was  past  and  gone. 
She  saw,  without  knowing  how,  that 
they  were  saved,  and,  pale  as  her 
unconscious  chaperone  now,  and 
trembling  convulsively,  she  sunk 
bock  beside  her.  His  voice  roused 
her.  Slowly  the  heavy  lids  un- 
closed, and  it  was  his  face  she  saw 
leaning  over  hers,  with  the  look  of 
a  never-forgotten  time  upon  it  once 
more.  H^  unconsciously,  her 
thought  shaped  itself  into  words. 
'  Tou  1'  she  said,  '  then  I  am  safe!' 
'Saved,  thank  God  I',  he  said;  and 
for  a  moment  more  neither  spoke. 
Poor  Lady  Marabout  gave  signs  of 
recovery  at  length— thanks  to  the 
fearfully  powerful  salts  I  had  dis- 
covered; and  with  a  ponderous 
sigh,  awoke  gradually  to  the  pleas- 
ing conviction  that  no  one  was 
hurt  and  nothing  broken,  except 
the  carriage-axle  and  the  chestnurs 
knees.  A  groom  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  pretty  little  cottage 
om^  she  rented  as  an  occasional 
retreat    during   the  season,   (and 
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whither,  indeed,  she  and  her  charge 
were  bound  that  afternoon,)  for  the 
pony-chaifie  she  drove  ahoat  the 
park  in ;  and  presently  retnmingf 
my  lady,  who  had  sofficiently  reoo- 
Tered  by  thia  time  from  her  fright 
to  bore  Van  and  myself  with  the 
most  exuberant  and  exhanstless  en- 
oominms  on  our  noble  oondnct,  dec., 
was  placed  therein— the  Lascellea 
guiding  the  pony,  Cressingham's 
greys  had  fidgeted  and  waxed  so 
impatient  at   the  delay  that   the 

fhaeton  had  gone  on,  and  Van  and 
were  made  prisoners  and  forced  to 
join  the  cort^  The  Marabout 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  long  ha- 
rangue k  man  intention,  and,  chafe 
as  he  might,  there  was  nothing  in 
courtesy  for  Van  to  do  but  Ml  in 
on  the  other  side,  on  the  Lascelles 
whip-hand. 

By  her  side  again;  Lady  Mara- 
bout's flow  of  eloquence  noTer 
ceasing;  the  groom  discreetly  in 
the  rear,  and  yet  we  were  ahnost  in 
sight  of  the  cottage  ere  either  had 
spoken  a  word.  Perhaps  they  were 
thinking  (one  was  at  least^  of  the 
time  when  he  had  walked  beside 
her  pony  through  the  autumn 
woods  at  Broughton,  and  silence 
then  had  had  a  divine  eloquence  of 
its  own.  All  that  was  past  and  gone 
now.  She  must  forget,  as  he  had 
done,  and  never,  perham,  know  why 
they  were  held  asunder.  But,  at 
least,  he  had  saved  her— saved  her, 
she  shuddered  still  to  think  from 
what  Would  he  not  let  her  thank 
him?  He  was  speaking  at  last, 
and  she  found  herself  answering 
him  on  a  dozen  indifferent  matters. 
In  a  few  brief  moments  he  would 
be  gone.  She  put  out  her  hand 
to  him,  her  eyes  looking  half- 
proudly,  half-timidly  into  his  (and 
few  men  had  ever  seen  that  look  in 
the  Lascelles'  eyes  before  1)  '  I  owe 
you  my  life,  Ms^r  Yandeleur ;  will 
you  not  take  my  thanks?'  He 
bent  forward  to  gather  up  the  reins 
she  had  let  &11.  'I  I' he  said; 'you 
forget  there  were  two  of  us,  and 
that  Hervey  was  before  me.  You 
owe  me  nothing.  Miss  Lascelles. 
Let  me  restore  you  your  reins. 
Tour  pony  wants  curb,  and  you 
mustn't  run  the  risk  of  another  up- 
set  to-day/    She  bent  her  he^i 


haughtily  in  thanks.  He  had 
roused  her  in  earnest,  now;  it  was 
indeed  something  new  for  her  to  be 
treated  thus.  Her  &ce  was  as  cold 
and  calm  as  his  own  when  he  took 
his  leave,  cutting  short  ruthlessly, 
but  politely,  a  fiesh  harangue  from 
the  Marabout  Without  another 
word  they  parted;  this  time  sun- 
dered wider  than  before.  Inanottor 
week  we  were  in  Lindenbad. 


CHAPTEB  in. 

THE  TUKNlNChFQIMT. 

It  was  pleasant  enough  at  Linden- 
bad.  Both  Van  and  I  knew  the 
glace  by  heart ;  every  path  in  the 
)re6t,  every  track  on  the  green 
slopes  of  the  hills,  the  lions  and  the 
lounges,  the  picnic-places  and  the 
promenades,  tne  salons  of  the  Oer* 
cle,  and  the  faces  of  the  habitat 

But  for  all  that,  Lindenbad  has 
always  been  a  &vourite  haunt  of 
mine,  between  the  end  of  the  season 
and  September.  You  meet  plea- 
santer  wickedness,  eat  better  trouk^ 
drink  better  marcobronner  in  that 
snug  little  paradise  than  in  half  the 
more  over-mn  and  over-' done' 
haunts  of  idleness  or  hypochondria. 
There  is  no  '  board  of  green  cloth,' 
it  is  true— no  kursaal— but  yoor 
taste  for  high  play  can  always  he 
gratified  at  the  Gercle,  where  thero 
IS  unlimited  ^carte  and  lansquenet 
to  pliqr  at,  and  the  best  hands  at 
both  in  Europe  to  play  with.  The 
Bad  itself  is  a  &vourite  with  the 
&ir  princesses  de  passage,  amongst 
othens,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
their  prison-houses  in  St  Peters- 
burgh,  who  take  thdr  saison  det  eaux 
on  their  way  to  winter  in  Paris.  You 
may  see  them  performing  the  regula- 
tion walk,  and  emptying  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  tumblers  of  abo- 
minable water  by  day,  and  flirting  oat- 
rageously,  or  playing  ditto  at  ni^t  Iqr 
way  of  compensation.  And  th^  find 
no  lack  of  partners  at  either  gama 
Some  good-looking  cousin,  or  other, 
(a  sub.,  perhaps,  in  the  Imposal 
Guard,  on  leave,)  who  is  sure  to 
tnm  up  by-and-by,  or  faute  tie 
mieux,  some  fiur-haired  Saxon  lad 
on  his  first  long  vacation  tour  en /ail 
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hB  frais.    Altogether,  yon  find  no 
Ifick  of  pastime  at  the  little  Bad. 

Onoe  more  then.  Van  and  I  occn* 
pied  our  old  rooms,  at  the  Aigle 
Noir,  played  ecart^  at  the  Oerole,  or 
lounged  away  the  time  in  the  shady 
woods,  or  smoked  and  drank  marco- 
bronner  on  the  terrace,  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  Whatever  might  hare 
been  his  thoughts,  (and  to  judge  by 
the  look  I  sometimes  surprised 
upon  his  &ce  they  could  haye  been 
no  pleasant  ones,)  he  kept  them  to 
himself.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
when  l^e  last  drop  had  been  poured 
from  the  flask  long  ago,  and  the 
stars  were  coming  out»  one  by  one, 
OTer  our  heads,  as  we  sat  in  the  twi-> 
light  on  the  balcony  of  my  room, 
watching  the  idlers  on  the  river 
walk,  or  the  last  arrivals  by  the 
diligence,  he  would  speak  briefly 
but  bitterly,  of  the  sordid  intrigue 
which  was  to  dupe  Sir  Gervase  into 
oommittmg  matrimony.  '  She's  won 
the  stakes  by  this  time,  I  supjpose,' 
he  would  say;  'I  wish  her  joy  of 
thmn;  but  i1?s  hard  to  see  a  man 
rye  always  liked— one  of  my  own 
blood  too —made  the  victim  of  a 
guet-a-pens  like  this.  If  he  were 
younger,  one  might  believe  it  all 
Mi  and  honest  enough,  but  this  is 
the  old  story.  To  be  sure  she  baa 
played  her  cards  well.  That  refusal 
of  Folwheal,  which  deceived  even 
me,  was  a  master-stroke.  She  might 
have  had  the  better  move  planned 
out  even  then,  and  it  was  done 
sufficiently  well  to  make  the  chosen 
one  believe  flrmly  in  Mademoiselle's 
didnterestedness.  Bah  I  I'm  sick 
of  bartering  like  this!  And  she, 
too,  of  all  others,  to  sell  herself 
so  shamelessly  and  openly;  she, 
Vernon  Lascelles'  daughter— who 
would  sooner  have  seen  her  dead 
than  doing  this.  The  proverb's  a  lie, 
Monte;  "Bon  sang  pent  mentir"— 
here's  an  instance!'  Knowing  that 
the  mere  loss  of  an  inheritance  he 
had  ever  looked  upon  as  his  own, 
would  never  make  him  speak  bitter 
words  like  these,  I  began  to  think 
the  Fol jambe  was  right  after  all,  and 
that  it  was  the  loss  of  her  that  bore 
80  heavily  upon  him;  that  he  did 
love  her  wiw  the  love  that  must 
have  all  or  nothing;  that  would 
malro  him  sooner  love  her  dead 


than  learn  to  hate  her  living,  and 
another's. 

The  time  passed  away,  and  already 
we  began  to  think  of  turning  our 
backs  on  Lindenbad— he  to  join  the 
'  Sea  Queen '  at  Marseilles,  where  she 
lay  in  readiness  for  his  coming,  and 
I  to  meet  a  host  of  pleasant  people 
at  home,  make  havoc  of  the  coveys 
in  the  September  stubble-fields  by 
day,  and  talk  to  Cousin  Gwen  in  the 
twilight  on  the  terrace,  afterwards. 

'Come  up  to  the  Schloss  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  Monti/  said  Van,  after 
breakfast  one  morning,  coming  into 
my  room  where  I  was  dressuig 
hurriedly  for  a  riding  party.  '  If  s 
about  the  last  time  we  shall  see  it, 
and  it's  infernally  hot  down  in  the 
valley,  here.'  '  Can't,'  I  said,  taking 
up  my  hat ;  '  I'm  engaged  to  ride  to 
the  Weisserbrunnen  with  the  Eraft- 
enberg  and  her  party ;  I'm  late  as 
it  is.  That  fellow  in  the  courl^ard 
with  my  nag  has  been  waiting  ten 
minutes  already.  Well  look  yon 
up  there  as  we  come  back.'  '  Don*t. 
I'm  too  sulky  to-day  to  stand  the 
Eraftenberg's  chaff.  Take  care  she 
don't  let  you  in  for  one  of  those 
cousins  of  hers.  Those  Vienna  girls 
are  uncommonly  dangerous  I  Addiol 
I'm  off  1'  I  saw  him  stride  away  in 
tiie  sunlight  across  the  terrace,  and 
strike  into  the  shaded  X)ath  that  led 
to  the  old  Schloss  on  the  hill  yonder. 
It  was  a  fiivourite  haunt  of  ours. 
Jn  the  cool  grey  twilight  of  its 
cloisters,  or  seated  on  the  somewhat 
duigerous  elevation  of  its  ruined 
batUements,  we  had  smoked  and 
sketohed  and  chatted  many  a  sum- 
mer's day  away  toother— had  made 
up  parties  to  pic-nic  there,  and 
dance  afterwards  in  the  old  Bitter- 
saal,  the  only  room  in  habitable 
conditioD,  and  heard  its  walls  ring 
with  profane  laughter,  and  the  pop- 
ping of  champagne  corks.  Van's 
practised  stride  soon  brought  him  up 
the  slope.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
level  where  the  Schloss  stands,  tiie 
jingle  of  bells,  and  the  crac^  of  a 
postUion's  whip  made  him  look 
round.  'No  peace  for  the  wicked 
it  seems,'  he  muttered  to  himself; 
*  lionizers  for  the  Schloss,  of  course. 
They'll  be  an  hour,  at  least;  I  may 
as  well  stay  here  tUl  they're  gone.' 
He  stretohed  himself  on  the  short 
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dry  taif,  under  the  shadowing 
branches  of  a  huge  tree,  and  waited 
patiently.  The  noise  of  the  horses' 
bells  grew  loader  as  they  got  into  a 
^t  again  on  the  level:  he  turned 
his  head  carelessly  to  see  who  might 
be  the  occupants  of  a  fearfal  and 
wonderful-looking  caleche  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  short-legged,  long-tailed 
ponies,  whereof  one  was  mounted 
by  a  native  postilion,  swallowed  up 
in  enormous  jack-boots.  As  hie 
caught  sight  of  the  face  of  some 
one  in  the  caleche,  he  started.  '  She 
berel  Pooh,  it  can't  be;  and  yet 
I  could  have  sworn  I  recognized 
her.  Bah!  am  I  always  to  &ncy  I 
see  her— am  I  never  to  forget  her?* 
You  see,  strive  to  banish  the  thought 
of  her  as  he  might,  he  had  never 
succeeded  yet.  They  would  not  be 
laid,  those  memories  of  the  past; 
they  haunted  him  unceasingly.  He 
was  thinking  of  her  now— bitterly, 
wrongfully;  and  yet,  could  she  have 
read  his  soul  she  would  have  par- 
doned even  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  her 
still.  An  hour  and  more  passed 
away,  and  he  had  not  stirred. 
Clouds  had  gathered  on  the  hills, 
and  were  moving  down  upon  the 
valley ;  a  big  drop  of  rain  splashed 
suddenly  in  his  face.  '  It's  lucky  I'm 
so  near  the  Schloss,'  he  thought ; '  the 
Saal  is  tolerably  water-tight,  and  this 
won't  last  long.'  It  began  sharp 
enough,  though ;  ere  he  had  reached 
the  grass-grown  courtyard  it  was 
Mling  in  torrents.  He  shook  the 
wet  from  his  shooting-jacket  and 
hat,  and,  vaulting  over  the  frame- 
work of  what  had  once  been  a  win- 
dow, fotmd  himself  in  the  Eitt^r- 
saaL  Not  however,  as  he  ezi)ected, 
alone.  Some  one,  like  a  vision  in 
her  white  summer  robes,  a  tall  girl 
with  bronze-golden  hair,  turned 
round  with  a  startied  look  and  a  half- 
suppressed  cry  at  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, and  he  stood  face  to  fieice 
with  Violet  Lascelles.  He  had  seen 
her  then;  she  must  have  been  one 
of  the  occupants  of  the  cal^he  he 
had  noticed  mounting  the  hill  be- 
fore him.  For  a  mtiment  both  were 
silent,  each  confounded  at  the 
other's  presence  there.  Then  the 
discipline  of  the  world  asserted 
itself.    That  brief  moment  had  re- 


stored her  her  self-possession,  had 
sufficed  to  give  his  face  the  coldly 
courteous  look  it  wore  when  th^ 
parted  last  She  had  been  sittaig 
m  the  shadow  of  the  archway  (not 
a  hundred  yards  from  him,  th^i,  all 
the  time),  finishing  a  sketch  for 
I^y  Marabout,  who  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  forest-keeper's.  Sho 
had  been  driven  in  for  shelter  by 
tiie  sudden  rain;  Lady  Idbrabont 
would  be  uneasy  at  her  absenea 
'Is  it  raining  still,  Migor  Yande- 
leur?' 

'  Harder  than  ever,  xmfortunately. 
You  cannot  possibly  venture  at  pre- 
sent :  but  Lady  Maorabout  of  course 
condudes  you  have  found  shelter 


'  On  your  domain,'  she  said,  half- 
smiling.  'How  you  must  wish  it 
had  been  anywhere  else!  We  are 
enemies,  I  know,  and  my  trespass 
on  your  oourteey  shall  be  short' 

'  Enemies !'  he  said,  slowly.  '  Do 
you  think  so?  Do  you  then  think 
me  so  utterly  selfish  r 

'Selfish  I  do  not  believe  you: 
unjust  (pardon  the  free  speech  you 
have  yourself  prompted),  perhaps: 
but  my  personal  enemy,  surely!' 

She  spoke  lightly ;  but  her  words 
made  the  strong  man  turn  pale. 

*  You  do  me  wrong.' 

'  I  ?'  she  answered,  and  Ihe  proud 
slender  form  grew  erect  and  con- 
fronted him.  '  I  do  you  no  wrong. 
Do  you  not  hate  me?  (since  it  were 
bes^  perhaps,  to  speak  once  for  all) 
— ^have  you  not  proved  it  by  wora 
and  deed?— by  words  brought  bat 
lately  to  my  knowledge— uigust, 
cruel  words  1  by  deed,  when  ygu 
thought  me,  I  know  not  why,  too 
much  your  foe  to  take  my  thanka 
that  day  at  Richmond?  You  know 
it  is  so.  I  do  not  seek  to  know  how 
I  have  earned  this:  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  divine  tilie  reason.' 

Was  this  real  ?  or  was  she  acting 
still,  trying  to  deceive  herself  and 
him? 

'  Oan  you  not  guess  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  the  days  when  we  first 
met?' 

'  You  have  no  right  to  speak  of 
them!'  she  cried,  ixtssionately. 

'And  as  littie  wish:  the  tbne finr 
recalling  them  is  past  The  fritaie 
you  have  chosen  should  have  de- 
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stioyed  and  blotted  them  out  from 
your  memory— if  they  ever  held  a 
place  in  it.' 

'  The  future  I  have  chosen  ?' 

'  Is  it  not  time  to  avow  it  plainly  ? 
It  was  a  wise  choice,  they  will  tell 
yon,  envying  your  place  and  power, 
— ^a  bargain  in  your  favour  alto- 
gether. You  give  yourself,  it  is 
trae,  but  you  take  what  (though, 
doubtless,  with  Sir  Gervase  it  weighs 
lightly  in  the  balance)  most  of  your 
sex  consider  a  fair  equivalent.' 

She  started  as  though  he  had 
Btrackher.  The  violet  eyes  flashed, 
and  the  delicate  form  dilated  as  she 
answered  him: 

'And  you  1— you  to  say  this  to 
me!  Are  you  so  bitter  a  foe  that 
you  must  needs  believe— and  help 
stomp  current  by  believing — the 
miserable  falsehoods  your  better 
reason  should  have  laughed  at  ?  Am 
I,  then— is  any  woman  so  bose  in 
your  eyes  that  you  think  her  ca- 
pable of  such  voluntary  degrada* 
tion  in  her  own  sight  as  this?  What 
have  I  ever  done  that  you  should 
judge  me  thus?' 

He  listened,  pale  and  silent,  his 
whole  being  hanging  on  her  lips. 
Had  he  indeed  judged  her  wrongly, 
as  she  said  ?    She  went  on : 

'I  have  heard,  though  only  of 
late,  what  they  have  said  of  me  and 
my  dead  father's  dearest  friend — he 
who,  when  most  I  needed  one,  has 
been  ahnost  as  that  £Either  to  me! 
Idle  scandal,  malicious  falsehood 
like  this,  whispered  by  those  who, 
knowing  nothing,  judged  me  by 
themselves,  needed,  I  thought,  no 
refutation  on  my  part,  even  could 
I,  for  his  sake,  whom  I  love  and 
honour  as  his  child  might  do,  have 
stooped  to  give  one.  I  deemed,  it 
seems  wrongly,  that  I  had  no  need 
to  fear  misconstruction  from  any 
one  who  did  not  wilfully  misin- 
terpret my  conduct;  thai;  at  least 
ycu  would  not  credit  lightly  tales 
like  these,  and,  blinded  by  (I  will 
not  wrong  you  by  calling  it  self- 
interest^ — by  I  know  not  what  feel- 
ing agamst  me,  have  proclaimed  my 
fibthePs  daughter  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing all  delicacy  and  self-respect, 
and  of  repaying  the  generous  care 
and  flection  of  her  chosen  protector 
by  the  base,  cold-heartod  treachery 


of  an  unscrupulous  intriguante! 
Tou  best  know  why  you  have  done 
this.  I  have  given  you  no  cause.  I 
owe  you  my  Life,  MiBJor  Yandeleur : 
you  have  gone  fax  to-day  to  make 
me  regret  the  debt!' 

She  turned  away  from  him,  as  she 
spoke,  to  leave  him.  He  stood  fol- 
lowing her  with  lus  eyes.  He  never 
doubted  her— perhaps  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  never  had.  All  that  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  that  his 
jealous  and  exacting  love  had  made 
to  tell  (he  cursed  himself  to  think 
how  heavily)  against  her,  were  as 
nothing  against  those  few  words  of 
hers— against  that  tone  and  manner 
and  regard.  Never  fiedsehood  looked 
as  she  looked  then.  And  was  he  to 
lose  her  now? — lose  her,  when  he 
knew  that  she  was,  as  he  had  once 
held  her  to  be,  noblest  and  best  of 
all?  How  could  he  hope  for  for- 
giveness?— ^how  expect  that  much 
would  be  forgiven  him  in  that  he 
he  had  loved  much;  had  wronged 
her  only  because  he  had  loved  her 
deeply?  Could  he  ask  it  even? 
Could  he  humble,  his  pride  to  her, 
who  might  prove  pitiless  now  as  he 
had  been? 

Involuntarily,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
her  name  rose  to  his  lips : 

'Violet!' 

She  turned  her  head  and  stood 
stUl  pale,  but  cahn,  to  listen  to  him ! 
(Forgive  her,  mesdames !  you  would 
have  listened  to  nothing,  I  know. 
Perhaps  she  had  rather  more  at 
stake  than  you  might  have  thought 
prudent  to  venture  on  the  game!) 
He  moved  a  step  towards  her.  No 
living  man  had  ever  heard  £rom 
Durham  Vandeleur's  lips  the  words 
they  spoke  then : 

'Violet!  forgive  me  1' 

She  had  conquered  then,  and  their 
fate  was  in  her  hands.  What  would 
you  have  done,  mademoiselle  ?  She 
trusted  him.  She  put  her  hand— the 
hand  he  had,  blind  fool  that  he  was ! 
rejected  twice— out  to  him  again. 
Ah  1  closely,  firmly  now,  never  to 
be  let  go  again,  his  own  cloeed  upon 
it;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Las- 
oelles  seemed  quite  satisfied  with 
this  proof  of  her  victory  and  his  re- 
pentance. Long  before  he  had 
finished  the  passionate  pleading, 
she,  sil^t  all  the  whUe,  never  lost 
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a  word  of,  the  canse  had  been  given 
in  his  fiftYoar ;  the  sin  forgiyen ;  the 
wrong  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  loved  her 
always.  Foolish,  was  she  not?  I 
don't  think  she  has  had  any  reason 
to  repent  her  folly,  though.  She 
and  Van  haven't  yet  fulfilled  the 
expectations  and  hopes  of  certain 
prophets  of  evil,  though  they  were 
married  two  years  ago.  Lady  Mara- 
bout easily  forgave  Van  (he  had 
always  been  a  fistvourite  of  hers) 
when,  the  rain  ceasing,  she  came  in 


person  to  explore  the  Schloss  in 
search  of  her  missing  charge,— for 
his  forgetfulness  of  herself  aad  her 
chaperone's  anxiety.  And  that 
night,  when  she  slumbered  peace- 
fully on  the  S0&  after  her  oofifee, 
the  lovers  stood  together  in  the 
starlight  on  the  balcony, '  Together 
now,  darling,  and  for  everl'  whis- 
pered his  voice  passionately  in  her 
ear,  as  he  put  ms  arm  about  her. 
'Let  me  fcnrget,  as  you  have  tot' 
given  the  sins  of  love  against  b^e, 
that  once  held  ns  asunder!' 
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